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THE    COMMERCIAL    POSITION    OF   THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE. 

In  the  many  discussions  which  are  taking  place  with  regard  to  the 
commercial  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  and  the  relative  progress  of  her 
foreign  competitors,  the  view  of  the  disputants  is  too  often  confined  to 
the  trade  of  the  British  Isles  alone.  But  that  does  not  comprise  the 
whole  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  whose  subjects,  residing  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  are  daily  engaged  in  vast  operations  the  records  of  which 
are  not  preserved  in  the  statistical  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To 
grasp  the  limits  of  British  trade  we  must  follow  the  British  flag.  This 
appears  to  the  present  writer  not  to  be  quite  understood  by  Americans 
generally,  who  can  pretty  accurately  gauge  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  by  the  entrances  and  clearances  at  American  ports,  and  by  the 
statistics  of  their  internal  traffic.  As  I  pointed  out  in  a  previous  article 
in  this  review,'  the  British  Empire  produces  more  than  it  consumes  of 
most  things,  and  it  needs  an  access  to  all  markets  for  its  surplus. 

But  what  is  the  British  Empire?  It  is  not  the  British  Isles  alone, 
but  the  British  Isles  plus  Canada,  India,  Australia,  British  South  Africa, 
British  West  Africa,  Britisli  P^ast  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  countless 
unconsidered  trifles  of  possessions  scattered  over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world.  The  volume  of  trade  caiTied  on  between  these  possessions,  and 
V)etween  these  possessions  and  foreign  countries,  without  ever  passing 
through  the  [K)rts  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  all,  is  as  much  British  as 
if  it  flowed  through  the  custom-houses  of  these  ])orts.  It  seems  U)  be 
overl<'K*ked  by  most  commentators  that  the  volume  of  this  British-Tm- 
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perial,  as  distinguished  from  British-Insular,  trade  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  must  in  the  very  nature  of  things  go  on  increasing,  not  only 
numerically,  but  in  a  progressive  ratio,  as  the  economic  development  of 
the  colonies  and  possessions .  advances.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
estimate  properly  the  commercial  position  of  Great  Britain  among  the 
nations  without  bringing  into  focus  the  trade  of  all  her  outlying  parts. 
Practically  the  whole  of  that  trade  is  organized,  financed,  and  controlled 
in  London,  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow.  The  Australian  banks  and  finance 
companies  finance  the  pastoral  and  other  industries  of  Australia,  but  they 
do  it  with  capital  provided  by  the  mother-country.     As  Lord  Bacon  wrote : 

"The  greatness  of  an  estate  in  bulk  and  territory,  doth  fall  under  measure ;  and 
the  greatness  of  finances  and  revenue  doth  fall  under  computation.  The  population 
may  appear  by  musters  :  and  the  number  and  greatness  of  cities  and  towns,  by  cards 
and  maps.  But  yet  there  is  not  any  thing  amongst  civil  affairs,  more  subject  to 
error,  than  the  right  valuation,  and  true  judgment,  concerning  the  power  and  forces 
of  an  estate.  .  .  .  Walled  towns,  stored  arsenals  and  armories,  goodly  races  of  horse, 
chariots  of  war,  elephants,  ordnance,  artillery,  and  the  like  ;  all  this  is  but  a  sheep 
in  a  lion's  skin,  except  the  breed  and  disposition  of  the  people,  be  stout  and  warlike. 
Nay,  number  itself  in  armies,  importeth  not  much,  where  the  people  is  of  weak  cour- 
age ;  for  (as  Virgil  saith)  '  It  never  troubles  a  wolf,  how  many  the  sheep  be.'  " 

Well,  "the  power  and  forces"  of  the  British  Empire,  though  sup- 
ported by  numbers,  do  not  depend  upon  numbers  but  upon  "the  breed 
and  disposition  of  the  people  "  who  from  two  tiny  islands  control  the 
destiny  of  nations,  and  conduct  half  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  British  Empii-e,  which  is  really  Greater  Britain,  covers  an  area 
of  11,000,000  square  miles,  and  contains  a  population  five  times  as  large 
as  that  of  the  United  States.  The  French  Empire  with  its  colonies 
covers  an  area  of  only  3,500,000  square  miles,  and  contains  a  population 
not  so  large  as  that  of  the  United  States.  Germany  has  added  1,000,000 
square  miles  to  her  imperial  territory  in  Africa  and  Polynesia,  but  only 
11,000,000  persons  to  her  imperial  population.  The  external  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  have  added  125,000  square  miles  to  the  area 
and  9,000,000  to  the  population  of  the  Union.  The  colonies  of  Germany 
and  France  are  the  som-ce  of  a  heavy  annual  expense  to  the  treasuries  of 
the  mother-lands.  "\Vhat  the  new  territories  may  be  to  the  United  States 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  no  source  of  ex- 
pense to  the  mother-country,  but  a  large  source  of  strength  and  of  profit. 
They  are  in  point  of  fact,  though  not  in  political  organization,  provinces 
of  the  empire  of  which  they  form  part  and  parcel.  It  is  in  thifi  sense 
that  they  must  be  regarded  when  we  would  measure  British  commerce. 

It  was  in  the  times  of  good  —  or  bad  —  Queen  Bess  that  England 
woke  up  to  find  that  she  had  a  vocation,  namely,  to  the  trade  and  com- 
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merce  of  the  sea.  Then  she  spread  herself  abroad,  founded  the  planta- 
tions and  colonies  of  North  America,  and  jostled  the  Spaniards  from  the 
Spanish  Main.  Since  then,  her  empire  has  not  ceased  to  gi-ow;  but  it 
is  not  an  empire  in  the  sense  that  Rome  or  France  was  an  emphe,  or 
that  Eussia  is  an  empii-e.  It  is  not  "  a  congeries  of  nations  held  together 
by  force,"  but  one  nation  with  harmonious,  though  self-managing,  ^rnrts. 
There  is  more  community  of  interest  and  closeness  of  sympathy,  more 
sincere  attachment  and  mutuality,  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonies  than  there  is  between  the  Empue  State  and  the  States  of  the 
Pacific  slope  of  America.  When  an  Australian,  a  South  African,  or  a 
Canadian  has  occasion  to  go  to  London  on  business  or  pleasure,  he  is 
not  merely  going  to  the  capital,  he  is  "going  home." 

The  soul  of  the  average  man  abhors  tigures,  and  is  disposed  to  regard 
the  officials  of  the  Statistical  Department  and  the  members  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society  as  fiends  in  human  form,  whose  mission  in  life  is  to  pander 
to  the  politician.  Therefore  he  scofts,  and  says  that  anything  can  be 
proved  by  statistics.  But  it  cannot,  though  a  good  deal  of  deception 
may  Ije  practised  by  the  abuse,  or  ill-use,  of  statistics.  Nor  does  one 
need  a  mathematical  capacity  to  appreciate  the  value  of  statistical  records. 
Without  the  aid  of  tigures  it  is  impossible  to  brhig  the  magnitude  of  the 
British  P^mpire,  its  finance,  and  its  commerce,  before  the  reader.  There- 
fore, I  must  ask  him  both  to  excuse  and  to  ponder  over  the  tigures  I  am 
now  going  to  tabulate.  In  the  tirst  table  I  set  forth  tbe  superficial  area 
and  the  public  finance  of  the  British  Empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  Austmlasia ;  in  the  second  the  statistics  of  its  trade : 

The  British  Empire. 


Area  square 

ropulatlou. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

United  Kingdom 

India  

120,979 

1,800,258 

119 

27,321 

635,398 

3,:W7,.33(5 

3,175,0(K) 

40,909,925 
294,2(M5,000 
20(5,350 
4,359,7(50 
(5,773,3(50 
7,420,(540 
4,980,070 

£119,839,i)05 

(57,017,800 

414,220 

2,5'.H),390 

9,(58(5,520 

12,051,710 

33.4(53,8(50 

.£133,722,407 
(54,97(5,920 

Europe 

Asia 

410,870 
2,478,010 

Africa 

10,122,(580 

America 

AuHtralaxia 

11,(530,180 
31,916,920 

Total,    United     Kingdom 
and  Colonies 

9,007,077 

120,400 

2,1(]0,(K)0 

800 

358,922,105 

1,200,000 

35,()00,(H)0 

30,000 

X240,273,406 

£256,202,987 

Protectorate* — 

In  AHia 

"  Africa 

"  Paclllc 

Grand  total,  BritiHh  Em- 
pire   

11,288,277 

395,162,105 
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External  Trade  of  the  British  Empire. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Tonnage  entered 
iiud  cleared. 

United  Kingdom 

£563,146,659 
64,185,440 

£387,522,633 
78,046,690 

97,783,000 

India 

8,627,486 

Europe 

15,219,191 

Asia 

35,183,610 
30,569,170 
43,453,090 
72,640,240 

£809,178,209 
2,500,000 

30,087,920 
29,941,270 
42,791,980 
89,508,870 

£657,899,363 
2,500,000 

38,204,712 

Africa 

13,628,373 

America 

24,384,943 

Australasia    

23,290,355 

Total,  United  Kingdom  and 
Colonies 

221,198,060 

Protectorates  (estimated). . . . 

Grand  total,   British  Em- 
pire   

*  £811,678,209 

£660,399,363 

221,198,060 

This  gives  a  total  trade  of  the  British  Empire,  with  its  own  com- 
poneut  parts  audwith  foreign  countries,  of  £1,472,077,572,  irrespective, 
of  course,  of  the  value  of  the  home  trade  of  the  mother-country  and  of 
each  colony.  The  above  figures  are  the  latest  obtainable;  but  they  do 
not  all  refer  to  1900,  and  some  are  of  as  early  a  date  as  1898.  Now 
the  value  of  the  world's  commerce  in  1898  was,  according  to  the  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  £3,983,000,000;  so  that  the 
share  of  it  possessed  by  the  British  Empire  is  nearly  40  per  cent.  I  do 
not,  however,  know  on  what  Mr.  0.  P.  Austin  founds  his  estimate,  or 
whether  in  his  figures  he  includes  the  internal  trade  of  the  American 
continent.  The  figures  I  am  using  relate  only  to  trade  which  actually 
passed  through  the  custom-houses.  In  the  following  table  is  shown  the 
extent  of  the  trade  of  the  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  between  them- 
selves and  with  the  mother-country : 


Interchanges  of  the  British  Empire. 

Imports  from  U.  K.  Exports  to  U.  K. 

United  Kingdom 

India £37,777,900  £23,451,190 

Europe 

Asia 4,960,950  8,642,660 

Africa 20,814,110  24,882,230 

America 11,719,780  23,545,570 

Australasia 26,758,260  35,993,850 

Total.  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies.  £102,031,000  £116,515,500 

Protectorates  (estimated) 2, 500,000  2 .  500. 000 

Grand  total,  British  Colonies..   £104,531,000  £119,015,500 
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On  an  average  basis  of  £10  per  ton  of  cargo,  this  in-and-out  com- 
merce of  the  empire  would  require,  say,  148,000,000  tons  of  shipping. 
The  actual  clearances  of  vessels  in  the  j'ears  to  which  the  figures  relate 
aggregate,  as  will  be  seen  above,  221,198,060  tons,  which,  however,  is 
rather  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared  than  the 
actual  weight  of  the  cargo  loaded  and  discharged ;  but  it  does  not  include 
the  weight  of  coal  taken  on  board  for  the  use  of  ships  at  the  home  ports 
and  the  coaling  stations.  Now  the  tonnage  of  vessels  owned  by  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  is,  in  roimd  numbers,  15,250,000  tons,  the  ves- 
sels ranging  in  size  from  100  tons  to  20,000  tons.  With  some  21,900 
vessels  on  the  registers,  this  gives  an  average  of  700  tons  per  vessel; 
though  avemges  arrived  at  in  this  way  are  apt  to  be  misleading.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  is  done 
by  steamers  of  from  1,000  to  4,000  tons  each. 

Suppose,  however,  we  figine  on  the  average  of  700  tons,  and  estimate 
that  each  vessel  makes  six  voyages  per  annum,  not  an  unreasonable  aver- 
age considering  the  number  of  weekly  and  fortnightly  runs  between 
Britain  and  the  Continent.  This  would  mean  that  vessels  under  the 
British  flag  are  able  to  carry  in  and  out  something  like  200,000,000 
tons  of  cargo  per  annum.  Of  course,  ships  do  not  get  full  cargoes  every 
time,  and  have  often  to  be  laid  up  Icjng  periods  for  repans ;  but  tliere  are 
large  numbers  of  vessels  getting  full  cargoes  in  and  out  of  ports  every 
week.  Assuming  Mr.  Austin's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  world's 
commerce,  £3,983,000,000,  to  be  approximately  correct,  we  might  assess 
the  average  value  of  it  at  £10  per  ton,  for  it  includes  bullion  and  pre- 
cious ores.  This  would,  then,  represent  a  tonnage  weight  or  capacity  of 
393,000,000  tons.  Therefore,  British  vessels  can  carry  and  do  carry 
more  than  half  the  sea-trade  of  the  world. 

The  foUowmg  is  a  )jird's-eye  summary  of 

Thk  Trade  of  the  Bkitisii  Empire. 

Total  Imports  and  exports. 

Uuited  Kingdom     .£1)50, ()(5<.), 202 

India 142, 2.*J2,  KiO 

PosaessionB  in  Ania (15, 27 1,  AJJO 

PoflBessions  in  Africa OO,  510,440 

PoMeasionH  in  America 8(5, 245, 070 

PoKHeKsioiiH  in  AuslralaHia 102.14!),  110 

Protectorates 5,000,000 

Grand  toUl XI, 472, 077, 572 

It  used  to  })e  a  common  error  of  those  wlio  att(;m])t(Ml  a  statistical 
survey  of  the  comment;  of  lh(!  world  to  omit  from  liritain's  ])ro)iortiou 
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the  value  of  the  ships  she  builds  and  sells  to  foreigners.  This  error  has 
to  some  extent  been  rectified  within  the  last  two  years,  because  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  now  include  the  value  of  new  ships  sold  to  for- 
eigners. The  value  of  these  last  year  was  £8,608,153.  In  almost 
every  case  such  vessels,  on  leaving  the  builders'  hands,  fill  up  with  coal, 
or  other  cargo,  to  take  to  their  port  of  destination.  They  may  never 
enter  a  port  of  the  British  Isles  again ;  yet  they  swell  the  volume  of  the 
year's  entries  outward  of  tonnage  under  foreign  Hags,  and  the  total  so 
entered  alarms  those  who  do  not  know  how  the  increase  occurs.  But, 
besides  new  ships,  we  sell  a  large  number  of  second-hand  vessels  every 
year  to  foreigners,  and  replace  them  with  new  ones  for  ourselves.  These 
second-hand  vessels  run  at  a  low  working  cost,  under  foreign  flags,  not 
American;  compete  very  severely  with  British  vessels  in  the  freight 
market ;  and  keep  down  the  profits  of  ship-owning.  But  they  help  the 
development  of  the  world's  commerce  m  a  wonderful  degree.  These 
sales  —  whether  to  our  benefit  or  to  our  hurt  —  are  trade  operations  tliat 
ought  to  be  reckoned  among  our  exports  just  as  much  as  the  sales  of  coal 
to  foreigners.  Last  year  these  sales  amounted  to  between  £5,000,000 
and  £6,000,000. 

But  the  value  of  the  volume  of  Britain's  share  in  the  world's  com- 
merce is  augmented  in  a  much  larger  degree  by  what  her  vessels  do  for 
foreign  countries.  The  amount  of  freight  so  earned  by  British  vessels, 
which  may  not  enter  a  British  port  for  years,  cannot  now  be  less  than 
£80,000,000  per  annum,  for  it  was  computed  by  a  reliable  authority 
four  years  ago  at  £70,000,000,  and  large  additions  have  since  been  made 
to  our  tonnage.  The  cargo  carried  by  these  vessels  figures  in  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  countries  between  which  they  trade ;  but  the 
freight  earned  is  as  much  a  British  receipt  as  the  money  paid  for  an  ex- 
ported cargo  of  Manchester  cottons.  It  should  be  added  to  the  above 
summation  of  the  value  of  the  external  trade  of  the  British  Empire.  It 
would  be  an  instructive  object-lesson  in  maritime  commerce  if  some 
official  would  compile  from  the  national  records  a  statement  of  the  num- 
ber, size,  and  character  of  all  the  vessels  under  the  British  flag  which  are 
engaged  in  trading  aU  the  year  round  between  foreign  ports  alone. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  one  could  indicate  for  American 
readers  is  the  case  of  the  Anchor  Line  of  Glasgow,  which  has  a  service 
of  large  and  costly  steamers  regularly  employed  in  carrying  cargo  and 
peasant-laborers  from  Italy  to  the  United  States  and  back  again.  These 
Italian  laborers  leave  the  Mediterranean  in  the  spring  and  earn  enough 
money  to  pay  their  passage  back  in  the  fall  —  to  sunshine  and  idleness 
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at  home  in  the  winter.  It  is  a  large  trade,  and  the  steamers  engaged  in 
it  do  not  touch  at  a  British  port  at  all,  and  never  return  to  the  United 
Kingdom  until  they  need  overhauling  or  repairs.  Again,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  British  vessels  in  the  Pacific  which  never  come  home,  and 
which  rarely  enter  a  British  port.  The  second  largest,  if  not  now  the 
largest,  merchant  fleet  in  the  world  in  point  of  tonnage  —  that  of  the 
British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company  —  has  most  of  its  vessels  con- 
stantly engaged  in  Eastern  waters,  many  of  them  never  seeing  Great 
Britain  from  the  time  of  their  birth  until  they  are  brought  home  to  die. 
Mr.  Brooks  Adams  has  recorded  his  opinion  that  between  1760  and 
1870  Great  Britain  reached  the  plenitude  of  her  prosperity.  She  did 
so,  he  thinks,  chiefly  because  of  the  American  trade : 

"  As  late  as  1840  a  disparity  existed  between  England  and  the  United  States  which 
to-day  seems  almost  incredible.  While  England's  exports  of  manufactures  then 
reached  $613,000,000,  those  of  the  Union  only  slightly  exceeded  $40,000,000 ;  and 
while  in  1840  Great  Britain  had  substantially  completed  her  railroad  system,  that  of 
the  United  States  lay  in  embryo.  Thirty  thousand  miles  of  road  were  then  in  opera- 
tion ;  nearly  200,000  are  now  in  use,  and  even  in  1900,  4,500  more  were  added.  The 
United  Kingdom,  in  1898,  possessed  altogether  22,000  miles,  and  building  has  long 
gone  on  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  a  year.  The  burden  of  construction  on  the 
two  communities  can  be  easily  compared.  In  1800,  with  the  facilities  then  existing, 
neither  iron,  nor  coal,  nor  grain,  nor  any  meat,  could  be  exported  from  America  in 
competition  with  the  products  of  British  mines  or  farms,  while,  on  her  side.  Great 
Britain  could  sell  her  manufactures  in  the  United  States  almost  at  her  own  price. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  A  generation  ago  land  rates  of  transportation  could 
not  be  made  even  to  approximate  sea  rates,  therefore  iron,  for  instance,  could  not  be 
brought  from  the  interior  to  the  ports.  England  had  substantially  no  land  carriage. 
Her  resources  lay  on  the  coast," 

Yes,  but  they  were  not  confined  there.  And,  if  the  United  States 
has  ten  times  the  mileage  of  Great  Britain,  Great  Britain  has  seven  times 
the  tonnage  of  the  United  States.  But  in  comparing  railway  mileage 
we  ouglit  not  to  confine  our  view  to  tlie  British  Isles.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  there  are  21,700  miles  of  railway,  but  in  India  there  are 
23,403  miles,  in  British  Africa  4,4 r)7  miles,  in  Britisli  North  America 
18,233  miles,  in  Australasia  15, 24S  miles,  and  in  all  the  British  Empire 
83,348  miles.  This  is  a  go(jd  third  of  the  mileage  owned  by  the  United 
States,  whose  area  is  es.sentially  self-contained.  And  when  the  railway 
systems  of  India  and  Africa  are  complete  —  they  are  Ijeing  steadily  ad- 
vanced year  by  year  —  our  total  will  stand  closer  comparison  with  that 
of  the  United  States.  But  Mr.  Brooks  Adams  is  a  j)essimist.  He  says 
elsewhere : 

"Ah  early  OH  1882,  tlio  iron  miixi.s  of  the  I'nited  Kin^'dom  yielded  tluMr  maximum 
at  18,000,000  toMH  of  ore  ;   in  IHOH  tin;  yii-ld  had  fallen  to  14,«>00,000.      In  18<IH,  U,817 
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tous  of  copper  were  produced,  in  1898  040  tons.  Two  years  later  the  turn  came  in 
lead,  the  output  in  1870  having  reached  73,400  tons  as  against  25,355  in  1898 ;  while 
tin,  which  stood  at  10,900  tons  in  1871,  had  dwindled  to  4,013  according  to  the  last 
returns.  The  qtiantity  of  coal  raised,  indeed,  increases,  but  prices  have  advanced 
from  50  to  70  per  cent  diu'ing  the  year,  and  though  now  they  tend  to  fall,  it  is  only 
through  a  shrinkage  of  the  industrial  demand,  caused  by  inability  to  compete  on  such 
a  basis.  The  end  seems  only  a  question  of  time.  Europe  is  doomed  not  only  to  buy 
her  raw  material  abroad,  but  to  pay  the  cost  of  transport." 

The  decrease  in  the  yield  of  the  iron  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  run  is  now  on  steel,  and  that  the  deposits  of 
hematite  ore  in  the  British  Isles  are  limited.  Britain  has  to  import 
hematite  ores,  as,  perhaps,  the  United  States  may  have  to  do  ere  many 
years.  As  to  copper,  lead,  and  tin,  less  of  these  is  produced  in  the 
British  Isles,  but  more  is  produced  in  the  British  Empire.  In  Australia 
and  the  Straits  Settlements  we  have  as  much  copper,  lead,  and  tin  as  we 
want  —  and  a  good  deal  more.  And  in  Australia,  Africa,  and  India 
we  liave  the  largest  gold  supply  in  the  world.  Yet  Mr.  Brooks  Adams 
writes  as  if  a  decline  in  the  output  of  more  expensively  worked  ores  in 
the  United  Kingdom  were  an  evidence  of  British  decay.  We  have  found 
something  better  than  mining  in  Cornwall  and  Cumberland.  As  to  coal, 
the  decline  in  price  is  a  thing  to  welcome  not  to  lament.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  article  to  fluctuate  with  the  industrial  demand;  but  it  may 
be  noted,  incidentally,  that  the  present  slide-down  in  British  coal  is  pri- 
marily due  to  the  relaxation  in  the  pressure  of  the  foreign  demand,  not 
to  a  slump  in  the  home  consumption. 

In  the  March  number  of  this  review  Mr.  Jacob  Schoenhof  shrewdly 
observed  that  the  chief  error  in  discussing  the  question  of  trade  arises 
from  the  fact  that  few  are  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  conditions 
producing  results.  "Hence  the  fact  that  a  few  isolated  items  in  which 
deficiency  has  been  discovered  are  taken  as  illustrative  of  general  decline, 
and  the  question  is  treated  as  a  whole  without  any  attempt  at  specializa- 
tion or  analysis."  This  remark  had  reference  to  the  ever-prevalent  dis- 
cussion about  Britain's  decline  in  commerce.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  greater  mistake  still  is  made  in  measuring  the  commercial  position  of 
Britain  by  the  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone.  As  a  political 
entity  in  all  public  discussion,  Britain  is  regarded  as  a  world-wide  em- 
pire, with  obligations  and  responsibilities,  and  also  with  rights  to  be  re- 
spected, in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  But  as  a  commercial  entity,  when 
the  relative  progress  of  other  nations  is  being  discussed,  Britain  is  too 
often  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  which 
record  merely  the  imports  and  exports  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
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Does  it  matter  much,  from  an  imperial  point  of  view,  whether  we  get 
copper  fi'om  our  mines  in  Canada  instead  of  from  our  mines  in  Cornwall, 
or  tin  from  Tasmania  instead  of  from  Truro?  It  is  all  produced,  and 
most  of  it  is  used,  under  one  flag,  and  it  is  all  financed  in  London. 
Again,  ls  it  a  national  loss  or  an  imperial  gain  that  Great  Britain  should 
draw  gi'ain,  fruit,  flesh  meat,  and  dairy  produce  from  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia? She  cannot  produce  in  the  British  Isles  all  the  food  she  needs; 
but  what  she  draws  from  these  distant  members  of  the  empii'e  is  British 
produce  all  the  same.  The  time  may  come  when  the  United  States  wiU 
have  no  grain  or  beef  to  spare  for  export,  whilst  Britain  will  still  have 
her  sources  of  supply  in  the  vast  continental  areas  of  Canada,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa.  Last  year  £178,513,847  of  the  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  were  duty-free  articles  of  food  and  drink ;  £27,242,421 
were  dutiable  articles  of  food  and  drink;  £9,614,637  were  living  animals 
for  food;  and  £142,549,334  were  food  for  our  factories  —  raw  material. 
The  following  table  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive,  but  only  illustra- 
tive of  a  few  little  facts  ignored  by  Mr.  Brooks  Adams : 


Table  of  Exports. 


From 

1885. 

1900. 

From 

1885. 

1900. 

India 

Queensland 

Metals Rx. 

183,859 

451,348 

Copper 

cwt. 

1,132 

19,300 

Ceylon 

Tin 

u 

20,000 

Plumbago cwt. 

190,399 

635,224 

Cape  Colony 

New  South  Wales 

Copper  ...    . 

u 

400,000 

550,000 

Copper cwt. 

108,902 

Canada 

Silver  lead.  .     " 

3,808 

8,514,179 

Copper 

(( 

25,140 

85,700 

South  Australia 

Lead 

(( 

80 

340,580 

Copf)er cwt. 

70,304 

110,102 

Nickel 

(( 

14,280 

Lead tons, 

9 

35,077 

Newfoundland 

Silver  lead. .     " 

194 

20,957 

Copper  

£21,337 

£00,051 

Tasmania 

Copper cwt. 

100,800 

Tin " 

45,920 

In  a  review  (jf  the  world's  ccjmmerce  recently  issued  by  tlio  Ikneaii 
of  Foreign  Commerce,  Washington,  it  is  stated  that  during  the  last  year 
the  inundation  of  foreign  markets  by  American  goods  ])roceeded  with 
a  con.stantly  growing  V(jlume  and  force,  surmounting  many  ditlicult 
obatacie-s  and  oll'ering  a  stnjng  temptation  to  over-conlidence  in  the 
capabilities  of  the  United  States  as  an  exporting  nation.  At  the  i)res- 
ent  time  the  United  States  is  said  Uj  ]>e  nearing  tlie  to])  wave  of  indus- 
trial eminence,  and  there  is  ample  n^ason  for  tln;))(dirf  that  th(ui<'.xt  few 
years  will  witnc.sM  a  gieat  ex})aiision  in  the  sale  of  her  more  liighly  de- 
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veloped  manufactures.  But  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  consular  offi- 
cers for  the  year  1900,  there  runs,  along  with  a  common  note  of  satis- 
faction, a  warning,  here  and  there,  of  a  more  strenuous  competition,  which 
in  the  end  may  comiterbalance  the  superior  advantages  of  America  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  check  lier  progress  in  the  world's  markets,  un- 
less she  equips  herself  for  the  ultimate  phases  of  the  struggle.  It  is  a 
bigger  task  than  most  Americans  are  aware  of,  when  they  rejoice  over 
the  growth  of  their  exports,  without  quite  realizing  how  big  a  thing 
international  trade  has  become  since  the  Stars  and  Stripes  covered  most 
of  the  cargo  on  the  transatlantic  routes. 

To  compare  with  the  foregoing  I  submit  the  following  tables,  which 
show  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States,  by  grand  divisions, 
in  the  calendar  years  1890  and  1900.  In  the  figures  showing  the  dis- 
tribution by  continents  in  1900  the  December  distribution  is  estimated, 
though  the  grand  total  of  imports  and  exports  for  1900  is  based  upon 
the  complete  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics : 

Exports  from  the  United  States. 

To  1890.  1900. 

Europe .$682,585,850        $1,111,450,000 

North  America 95,517,803  202,480,000 

South  America 34,722,122  41,384,000 

Asia 22,854,028  60,598,000 

Oceanica 17,375,745  39,956,000 

Africa 4,446,934  22,170,000 

Imports  into  the  United  States. 

From                                                                 1890.  1900. 

Europe $474,656,257  !$439,500,000 

North  America 151,490,330  131,200,000 

South  America 100,959,799  102,000,000 

Asia 68,340,309  122,800,000 

Oceanica 23,781,018  23,400,000 

Africa 3,169,086  9,900,000 

Nothing  is  more  marvellous,  as  Mr.  0.  P.  Austin  says,  than  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce  in  the  nineteenth  century  —  an  increase  he 
computes  at  1,000  per  cent  while  the  increase  in  population  was  less 
than  150  per  cent.  How  large  a  proportion  of  that  increase  is  due  to 
the  wonderful  growth  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  pretty  well 
known  to  every  schoolboy  in  the  American  Union.  But  it  does  not 
appear  to  the  present  writer  to  be  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
America  how  much  of  the  world's  commerce  has  developed  and  is  grow- 
ing under  the  British  flag.  When  Arthur  Young  said,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  that  the  American  Revolution  had  proved  a 
blessing  to  the  world,  but  more  so  to  England  than  to  America,  he  was 
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laughed  to  scorn.  But  it  was,  as  he  said,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  singular  experiments  in  politics  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  "for 
a  people  to  lose  an  empire  of  thirteen  provinces,  and  to  gain  by  that  loss 
an  increase  of  wealth,  felicity,  and  power."  What  the  end  of  another 
century  may  show  it  is  well  not  to  attempt  to  predict;  but  the  world 
has  never  seen  anything  like  the  past  hundred  years'  growth  of  both 
Britain  and  America. 

As  Mr.  Austin  has  eloquently  put  it : 

"All  the  great  developments  of  this  wonderful  century  have  combined  to  aid 
commerce,  and  articles  which  at  its  beginning  were  luxuries  enjoyed  only  by  the 
rich  are  now  considered  necessaries  by  the  masses.  The  natural  products  of  the 
tropics  have  become  the  necessities  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  manufactures  of 
the  temperate  zone  are  demanded  for  daily  life  in  the  tropics.  The  grain-producing 
areas  of  the  newer  countries  contribute  to  the  food  supply  of  the  Old  World,  and  take 
in  exchange  the  products  of  its  workshops ;  and  the  Orient  yields  its  silks,  teas,  and 
spices  in  exchange  for  food-stuffs,  machinery,  and  manufactures.  Meantime,  Finance, 
with  its  consummate  art  of  balancing  commodity  against  commodity  and  exchange 
against  exchange,  sits  aloft,  and  with  golden  reins  skilfully  guides  the  transactions 
which  steam  and  electricity  thus  make  possible,  balancing  the  sales  of  one  country 
against  the  purchases  of  another,  weighing  the  value  of  this  and  measuring  the  use- 
fulness of  that,  bringing  order  out  of  what  appears  endless  confusion  and  hopeless 
disorder,  and  by  its  skilful,  complex,  and  silent  machinery  making  possible  this 
enormous  exchange  of  commodities  with  the  transfer  of  the  smallest  possible  propor- 
tion of  circulating  medium." 

But,  [)erhaps,  the  average  American  does  not  sufficiently  acknowl- 
edge how  tlie  development  of  the  Tropics  and  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere lias  been  essentially  the  work  of  Britain,  and  how  necessities 
caused  by  that  development  have  made  markets  for  American  natural 
prr)ducts,  the  wealth  di-awn  from  which  has  enal)led  the  United  States 
to  become,  in  turn,  a  gieat  industrial  nation. 

I^et  us  now  comy)are  tlie  external  trade  of  the  whole  British  Empire 
with  that  of  its  three  greatest  competitors : 


BritJHh  Empire 
Unitc^l  States. . 

Germany 

France 


Inj  ports. 


X8n,07H,200 
llH,(K)r,,000 
277,82:},.'}r)0 
170,341,200 


Exports. 


Xf)«0,899,363 
332,080,000 
220,710,(550 
103,121,280 


Total. 


£1,472,077,572 
527,885,000 
408,540,000 
a30, 402.480 


If  the.se  figures  are  added  up  and  compared  it  will  l)e  seen  that  the 
extenial  trade  of  the  British  P^mpire  is  £106,190,092  more  than  the 
whole  external  trade  of  the  United  States,  the  German  Empii-e,  and 
France  put  together! 

Commerce,  says  Emerson,  is  a  game  of  skill,  which  everyone  cannot 
]'lay,  and  wliich  few  men  can  })lay  well.     Yor  "men"  read  "nations," 
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and  apply  the  apophthegm  to  the  international  position.  I  do  not  find, 
in  spite  of  the  alarmists,  any  evidence  that  the  British  nation  has  lost 
its  inherited  ability  to  "play  well."  The  fact  that  other  nations  have 
improved  does  not  imply  that  we  have  deteriorated  in  skill.  We  may 
keep  up  the  best  total  score  without  winning  every  rubber.  "Trade's 
proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay  "  may  do  very  well  as  a  quotation 
for  the  platform  address  of  a  Socialistic  tub-thumper,  but  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  fact.  The  Eoman  Empire  fell  to  pieces  because  it  had  no 
commercial  basis.  The  French  Empire  collapsed  because  it  was  sup- 
ported not  by  trade,  but  by  militarism.  All  the  empires  of  the  past  that 
have  vanished  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  were  founded  upon 
conquest.  But  the  British  Empiie  survives,  and  will  survive,  because 
it  is  founded  upon  commerce  and  is  sustained  by  humanity. 

I  read  in  this  review  some  time  ago  an  article  by  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Conant,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said : 

"Whether  trade  invariably  follows  the  flag  or  not,  the  real  question  of  the  benefits 
of  Australia,  India,  Canada,  and  Egypt  to  Great  Britain,  and  of  Algeria,  Tunis,  and 
Madagascar  to  France,  relates  to  the  fields  which  have  been  and  will  be  opened  there 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital,  and  not  merely  to  the  quantity  of  finished 
goods  laid  down  annually  in  the  export  trade.  The  development  of  a  new  country  by 
means  of  railways,  roads,  and  docks,  is  the  forerunner  of  higher  civilization,  better 
wages,  enlarged  wants,  and  increased  consumption.  The  benefits  of  this  large  market 
for  goods  usually  fall  to  the  country  which  provides  the  capital  for  the  primary  de- 
velopment, especially  if  it  is  that  country  also  which,  by  its  political  control,  affords 
the  guarantees  of  security  and  order," ' 

Trade  does  follow  the  flag,  if  not  always  in  the  sense  generally  in- 
tended by  the  expression.  The  flag  is  a  sort  of  national  endorsement  — 
the  banker's  guarantee  that  gives  confidence,  and  encourages  investment. 
Capital  flows  to  British  colonies,  British  dependencies,  and  British  pro- 
tectorates, just  because  the  British  flag  flies  there  as  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom, of  truth,  and  of  justice  —  as  a  guarantee  that  life  and  property  are 
safe,  and  that  the  rights  of  all  men,  whether  rich  or  poor,  will  be  re- 
spected and  conserved.  Trade  does  follow  the  flag,  because  the  flag 
means  confidence,  and  confidence  is  the  basis  of  commerce. 

Benjamin  Taylor. 

'  "The  struggle  for  Commercial  Empire."    The  Forum,  for  June,  1899. 


EXGLAXD,    POETUGAL,    AXD    THE    SOUTH    AFRICAN 

REPUBLICS. 

From  a  moral  point  of  view  the  twentieth  century  has  hegun  in  a 
very  sad  way.  In  South  Africa  a  spectacle  is  being  shown  which  is  a 
disgrace  to  Christianity.  A  cruel  war  is  being  waged  in  which  two 
small  peaceful,  religious,  Protestant  Republics  are  being  destroyed  with 
fire  and  sword  by  mighty  Protestant  England,  who  has  always  thought 
herself  at  tlie  summit  of  civilization.  A  gi-eat  many  enlightened  Eng- 
lishmen already  agree  with  us  in  thinking  not  only  that  this  war,  pro- 
voked by  the  triumvii-ate,  Cecil  Rhodes,  Milner,  and  Chamberlain,  might 
Iiave  been  avoided  by  more  ability  and  greater  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  case,  but  also  that  it  ought  to  have  been  avoided. 

Many  years  ago  TroUope  acknowledged,  in  his  work  on  South  Africa, 
that  the  way  in  which  the  English  treated  the  Transvaalers  was  un- 
justifiable. Froude  openly  confesses  in  his  "Diary  "  that  the  seizure  of 
the  diamond  fields  by  the  English  was  a  gi^eat  wrong,  in  which  the 
British  Government  was  shamefully  imposed  upon  by  a  gang  of  exploit- 
ers. Yet  Great  Britain  still  continues  to  choose  the  path  of  mjustice. 
Driven  on  by  fortune-hunters,  her  aim  is  now  the  gold  mines.  All  else 
is  but  a  pretext,  a  means  to  an  end.  Gold  and  imperialism  hold  sway. 
The  proclamiation  given  out  by  President  Steyn  and  by  General  de  Wet 
ou  Januar}'  14,  1901,  shows  in  what  a  cruel  way  this  war  is  carried  on. 

This  document  declares  that  neither  the  customs  of  civilized  warfare 
nor  the  articles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  have  been  observed  bv  the 
Knglish.  It  cites  the  seizure  of  hospital  ambulances,  the  capture  of 
doctors,  the  deportatirjn  of  non-combatants,  the  intentional  ])illage  and 
destruction  of  the  Boers'  private  proi)erty,  the  employment  of  Kaflirs  in 
the  war,  and  the  wrongs  done  to  women  and  to  chilchen.  The  official 
figures  published  by  the  15ritish  confirm  the  fact  that  the  war  is  waged 
in  a  ruthless  manner.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  tlio  liritish  official 
"Return  c)f  liiiildingH  P>nrned,"  but  also  })y  the  r»fficial  rejiorts  from  the 
camps  where  the  captive  wives  and  fhihhen  of  the  Boers  are-  herded  to- 
gether like  cattle.     According  to  these  returns,  from  April  15  to  May 
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15, 1901,  out  of  3,125  women  aud  children  thus  confined  there  were  80 
deaths,  being  at  the  rate  of  435  per  thousand  a  year.  In  England  the 
average  mortality  is  at  the  rate  of  22  per  thousand  a  year. 

Some  of  the  proclamations  given  over  the  signatures  of  British  com- 
manding officers  constitute  a  reversion  to  the  practices  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  proclamations  of  Lord 
Roberts  on  June  16,  1900,  and  the  instructions  of  Lord  Kitchener,  dated 
October  15,  1900.  Against  these  methods  General  Louis  Botha,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Boer  forces,  entered  a  solemn  protest  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Roberts  on  September  6,  1900.     He  said: 

"It  is  known  to  me  that  barbarous  actions  of  this  kind  have  been  committed  by 
the  troops  under  your  command,  and  not  only  near  the  railway  but  also  in  places  far 
removed  from  railways.  Wheresoever  your  troops  move,  not  only  are  houses  burned 
down  or  blown  up  by  dynamite,  but  defenceless  women  and  children  are  ejected,  and 
deprived  of  food  and  shelter,  and  all  this  without  any  just  cause  for  such  proceedings." 

Bearing  all  these  things  in  mind,,  it  is  sad  to  find  that  this  Goliath 
is  not  content  with  sending  all  his  own  military  forces  to  crush  this 
small  nation  of  heroes,  but  he  must  needs  implore  other  nations  to  help 
him.  England  has  not  only  endeavored  to  secure  the  good-wiU  of  Ger- 
many by  flattering  the  Emperor  and  by  giving  the  Crown  Prince  a 
riband,  but  she  has  even  found  it  necessary  to  secure  the  aid  of  Portugal, 
a  neutral  state  whose  possessions  border  on  the  Transvaal. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  relations  existing  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal.  Under  pressure  from  England, 
Portugal  allowed  the  British  forces,  in  March,  1900,  to  use  the  port 
of  Beira,  in  Portuguese  territory,  in  order  to  reach  the  northern  part  of 
the  Transvaal.  To  grant  such  permission  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  duty  of  a  neutral  state,  for  a  neutral  should  scrupulously  abstain 
from  giviug  any  help  whatever  to  either  of  the  belligerents,  and  should 
never  allow  her  tenitory  to  be  made  a  base  for  warlike  operations.  But 
the  British  Government  insisted  upon  this  concession ;  claiming  that 
this  right  of  way  had  been  given  it  by  a  certain  treaty.  In  fact,  this 
treaty  stipulation  referred  to  quite  different  circumstances,  namely, 
military  expeditions  against  natives,  and  had  no  connection  with  the 
question  at  issue.     The  Portuguese  Government  yielded. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  except  in  this  instance,  Portugal  held 
closely  to  the  duties  of  a  neutral  during  the  early  part  of  the  war.  This 
neutral  attitude  caused  great  annoyance  to  the  English  authorities,  as 
goods  and  supplies  not  contraband  of  war  continued  to  pass  through 
Lourengo  Marquez  to  the  Transvaal.     England  already  controlled  the 
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ports  of  Cape  Town,  Durban,  and  Port  Elizabeth.  Wishing  to  isolate  her 
adversaries,  she  did  her  utmost  to  induce  Portugal  to  forbid  the  trans- 
portation through  her  territories  even  of  those  goods  which  are  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  of  nations.  England  was  unwilling  to  bind  herself 
to  any  list  of  forbidden  goods,  and  contraband,  according  to  British  ideas, 
became  a  very  comprehensive  expression  which,  finally,  was  made  to 
include  everything  —  clothes  for  men,  women,  or  children,  ordinary 
food,  etc. 

At  Lourenyo  Marquez  there  lived  a  man,  able,  energetic,  and  zealous, 
who  greatly  disapproved  of  this  arbitrary  behavior  of  the  British.  This 
was  Mr.  Pott,  consul  of  the  Netherlands  and  also  consul-general  of  the 
two  South  African  Eepublics  at  the  Portuguese  port  of  Louren9o  Mar- 
quez.  He  succeeded  in  securing  the  transportation  of  all  kinds  of  in- 
nocent goods  which  would  never  have  reached  their  destination  without 
his  aid.  He  thus  caused  great  annoyance  to  the  British.  As  soon  as 
the  Republics  were  declared  "  annexed  "  —  although  such  a  declaration 
was  of  no  value,  seeing  that  it  was  issued  by  a  merely  temporary  occu- 
pant of  the  country,  and  that  it  was  followed  not  by  peaceful  rule  and 
authority,  but  by  continued  warfare  —  Great  Britain  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Portugal  to  withdraw  from  Mr.  Pott  his  exequatur  as  consul- 
general  of  the  Republics.  Accordingly,  that  office  ceased  to  exist,  but 
Mr.  Pott  stiU  remained  consul  for  the  Netherlands. 

On  November  17, 1900,  the  Dutch  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
de  Beaufort,  was  informed  by  the  Dutch  Minister  resident  at  Lisbon 
that  the  Portuguese  Government  wished  also  to  withdraw  from  Mr.  Pott 
his  eooequatur  as  consul  of  the  Netherlands.  However,  before  proceed- 
ing to  such  an  extreme  measure,  Portugal  suggested  that  Mr.  Pott  should 
be  recalled  by  his  own  Government.  Tlie  complaint  made  against  him 
was  in  connection  with  the  importation  of  certain  heli()gra])hic  instru- 
ments labelled  as  photographic  apparatus.  The  Dutch  Ministry  had 
heard  nothing  of  this  affair  except  through  newspaper  reports.  There 
had  l)een  no  official  report  or  comi)laint  in  regard  to  it.  Afterward  Mr. 
Pott  declared  tliat  he  had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do,  as  consul,  with 
this  business.  In  reply  to  the  com])laints  of  Portugal,  Mr.  de  Beaufort 
Raid  tliat  as  this  incident  had  occurred  so  long  before,  and  as  Portugal 
had  not  called  attention  to  it  at  the  time,  he  thought  it  })est  to  have  the 
affair  accurately  examined  ])ef()re  deciding  u})on  a  course  of  action;  and 
that,  therefore,  th(!re  could  b<5  no  (piestion  of  nujalling  Mr.  Pott  until 
the  matter  had  l)een  investigated.  The  Dutch  Minister  at  Lisixni  was 
also  instnicted  to  cable  Uj  Mr.  l*ott  for  information  in  regard  to  thealfair. 
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At  this  juncture  Mr.  Pott  requested  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  his 
health ;  and  the  Dutch  Government  proposed  to  Portugal  that  the  affair 
should  be  held  in  suspense  pending  Mr.  Pott's  return  to  Holland,  when 
the  matter  could  be  thoroughly  investigated. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  the  Portuguese  Government,  apparently 
urged  on  by  some  mighty  influence,  insisted  upon  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Pott's  exequatur.  It  could  not  wait  more  than  a  few  days. 
Why  not  ?  Was  there  perieulum  in  mora  ?  Did  England  long  so 
urgently  that  this  troublesome  Pott  should  be  removed  from  Lourengo 
Marquez?  We  are  not  sure  about  this.  The  Dutch  Government  an- 
swered that  a  revocation  of  the  exequatur  at  that  moment  would  appear 
not  to  be  in  accordance  with  those  friendly  relations  which  had  always 
existed  between  Portugal  and  the  Netherlands.  Notwithstanding  this 
protest  Portugal  withdrew  the  exequatur,  whereupon  the  Dutch  Minister 
at  Lisbon  was  recalled,  and  the  Portuguese  Government  recalled  its  Min- 
ister from  the  Hague.  The  incident  was  concluded  in  February,  1901, 
when  the  Count  of  Celii',  Minister  of  the  King  of  Portugal  at  the  Court 
of  the  Hague,  returned  to  Holland  to  present  to  the  Queen  the  congratu- 
lations of  his  royal  master  upon  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty's  wedding. 
Portugal  having  taken  this  first  step  toward  the  renewal  of  friendly 
relations,  the  Jonkheer  van  Weede,  Minister  of  the  Queen  of  Holland 
at  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  was  instructed  to  resume  his  post  in  Portugal. 

What  was  the  real  cause  of  all  this  ?  Although  Great  Britain  had 
proclaimed  the  annexation  of  the  Eepublics,  she  was  far  from  being  mis- 
tress of  the  country.  She  saw  more  and  more  clearly  the  great  difficul- 
ties which  would  have  to  be  overcome.  Mighty  England  had  to  find 
allies,  especially  an  ally  who  could  control  Lourengo  Marquez,  in  order  to 
suppress  those  much-despised  Boers.  So  this  Anglo-Portuguese  alliance 
was  concluded — it  is  not  yet  known  at  what  price.  England,  delighted 
at  this  achievement,  and  anxious  to  please  her  new  friend,  announced 
that  on  December  5,  1900,  a  great  squadron  should  pay  Lisbon  a  visit  of 
courtesy,  which  should  at  the  same  time  make  known  to  all  the  world 
that  Portugal  could  reckon  in  future  on  the  support  of  the  mightiest  navy 
of  the  globe.  The  Portuguese  Ministry,  urged  on,  according  to  some,  by 
the  English  and  their  sympathizers,  held  a  meeting  on  December  4, 
and  resolved  to  withdraw  from  Mr.  Pott  his  exequatur  as  consul  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  next  day  Jonkheer  van  Weede  left  Lisbon  by  order 
of  his  Government.  The  "  Seculo,"  a  newspaper  which  published  its  ver- 
sion of  the  incident  on  that  very  morning,  was  awkward  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge that  all  this  had  been  done  at  the  instigation  of  England. 
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But  to  remove  the  bad  impression  which  this  article  had  made  in  all 
circles,  the  "Xovidades  "  — an  organ  inspired  by  the  Government  —  en- 
deavored, in  its  evening  edition,  to  diminish  the  importance  of  the  in- 
cident, and  to  remove  the  impression  as  to  British  influence. 

That  same  day  an  English  squadron  anchored  in  the  roads  of  Lisbon. 
After  official  visits  had  been  exchanged,  the  King  and  his  Ministers 
went  aboard  the  Majestic,  on  which  ^dmii^al  Eawson  had  hoisted  his 
flag.  Even  Queen  Amelie  did  the  same,  welcoming  the  other  vessels  by 
Marconi  telegrams.  One  festivity  followed  another.  At  a  banquet  in 
honor  of  the  English,  given  at  the  palace  on  December  6,  the  King,  in 
proposing  the  health  of  Queen  Victoria,  said  that  for  centuries  the  rela- 
tions between  England  and  Portugal  had  been  most  intimate,  and  that 
he  hoped  the  inviolable  ties  which  bound  the  small  but  brave  nation  to 
its  great  ally  would  in  future  be  the  more  strengthened.  The  word 
"  ally  "  was  then  for  the  first  time  pronounced  officially.  The  existence 
of  such  an  alliance  had  previously  been  suspected ;  now  it  was  declared 
openly.  In  a  cablegram  which  the  King  sent  to  Queen  Victoria  that 
evening  after  dinner,  he  said  that  he  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the 
firm  alliance  which  united  Portugal  and  England. 

The  strangest  thing  of  all  is  the  short  memory  of  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal. Had  he  quite  forgotten  the  humiliations  whicli  these  so-called 
friends  had  for  centuries  inflicted  upon  his  people  ?  If  one  must  faire 
bonne  mine  h  mauvais  j'eic,  at  least  one  need  not  fall  into  exaggerations. 
Dignity  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  worth  while  to  study  a  few  his- 
torical facts,  which  are  of  such  importance  that  they  should  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  have  tlie  lionor  to  govern  a  proud  people. 

One  of  these  facts  is  connected  witli  the  year  1759.  Since  the  Treaty 
of  Methuen,  Portugal  had  been  kept  in  subjection  by  England.  France 
and  Great  Britain  were  at  war.  A  small  French  squadron  under  De  la 
Clue  had  bravely  fought  for  a  whole  day  against  a  superior  British  force 
under  Admiral  Boscawen.  To  escape  })ursuit  De  la  Clue  ran  his  vessels 
aground  upon  the  neutral  coast  of  Portugal,  l)etween  Sagres  and  Lagos. 
liut  the  British  Admiral  cared  little  about  the  laws  of  nations,  or  a])out 
the  laws  of  neutrality.  Witli  his  sixteen  vessels  he  attacked  the  French 
8(iuadron  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  fire  from  the  Portuguese  forts,  he  ca])tured 
two  Frenrh  ships  and  Inirnt  the  rest.  This  was  a  distinct  insult  to 
I'ortugal,  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  small,  weak,  and  im[)overislied 
state.  Only  four  years  l)efore  it  had  })een  overwind med  by  a  great  calam- 
ity—  the  earthfpiake  which  destroyed  Lisbon  and  several  other  towns. 
But  at  that  jierifxl  the  King  of  Portugal  had  for  Prime  Minister  a  suj)erior 
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and  eminent  man,  the  Marquess  of  Pombal,  whom  the  people  called 
0  gran  marqucz  (the  gi'eat  marquess).  He  could  not  tolerate  such  an  in- 
sult to  the  proud  people  which  he  governed  in  the  King's  name.  He 
protested  vigorously,  and  wrote  as  follows  to  the  British  Government: 

"I  know  that  your  Cabinet  has  assumed  dominion  over  ours,  but  I  also  know 
that  it  is  time  this  should  cease.  My  predecessors  may  have  been  weak  enough  to 
grant  you  everything  you  wanted,  but  I  shall  never  grant  you  anything  but  what  I  owe 
you.     This  is  my  last  word  ;  take  your  measures  in  accordance  with  it. 

"I  bid  your  Excellency  not  to  remind  me  of  the  indulgence  which  my  Govern- 
ment has  shown  toward  yours.  It  is  such  as  no  kingdom  ever  showed  toward  an- 
other. It  is  only  just  that  your  ascendency  should  cease,  and  that  we  should  show 
to  Europe  that  we  have  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  domination.  We  cannot 
show  this  more  plainly  than  by  requiring  from  your  Government  a  satisfaction  which 
you  have  no  right  to  refuse.  France  would  consider  us  impotent  if  we  showed  our- 
selves unable  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  offence  you  have  committed  in  burn- 
ing vessels  upon  our  very  coasts.  The  satisfaction  which  I  ask  is  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  nations.  It  happens  every  day  that,  through  zeal  or  through  want  of  con- 
sideration, officers  of  the  navy  or  army  do  what  they  ought  not  to  do.  It  is  the  duty 
of  their  Government  to  punish  them,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  state  which  they 
have  offended." 

This  language  impressed  the  English  Court.  Lord  Knowles  was 
sent  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  King  of  Portugal  to  apologize 
for  the  violation  of  territory,  and  to  add  the  assurance  that  the  British 
officers  had  received  orders  to  act  with  more  circumspection  in  the  future. 
But  nothing  was  done  beyond  this.  Although  the  two  French  vessels, 
the  Temeraire  and  Modeste,  had  been  unjustly  seized  by  the  British, 
they  were  never  restored. 

Let  us  now  take  another  instance  of  more  recent  date.  Between 
1885  and  1887  the  Portuguese,  masters  of  the  coast  of  Mozambique, 
had  succeeded  without  the  aid  of  a  single  rifle-bullet  in  gaining  the 
submission  of  the  native  chiefs  of  Zambesia,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pan- 
yame,  the  Sanyati,  and  the  Umfuli,  as  well  as  of  the  chiefs  of  Mashona 
and  of  the  neighborhood  of  Nyassa  Lake.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
England  did  not  like  this,  as  she  intended  to  make  herseK  mistress  of 
these  regions.  On  August  13,  1887,  the  Court  of  St.  James  announced 
its  intentions  to  the  Portuguese  Government,  and  declared  that  it  did 
not  acknowledge  Portugal's  claims  to  Mashonaland  and  Nyassa.  The 
Cabinet  of  Lisbon  replied  that  these  countries  had  been  at  all  times  de- 
pendencies of  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  that  the  Portuguese  Government 
had  formerly  kept  troops  and  main  tamed  fortresses  there,  and  that,  if 
effective  occupation  had  ceased  temporarily,  the  native  chiefs  had  never 
ceased  to  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  Portugal. 
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Without  waiting  for  further  discussion  England  sent  troops  to  the 
disputed  regions,  under  Mr.  Selousand  Mr.  Colquhoun,  who  manoeuvred 
in  such  a  way  as  to  win  over  Lobengala,  King  of  the  Matabeles  and  so- 
called  suzerain  of  Mashona.  He  accepted  the  protectorate  of  the  British 
and  gave  them  the  monopoly  of  nine  concessions  in  his  dominions. 
Portugal  protested  vigorously,  but  England  did  not  mind  this  in  the  least. 
She  continued  on  her  way,  and  on  October  29,  1889,  she  granted  to  the 
British  South  African  Company  all  rights  over  the  country  north  of  Bech- 
uanaland,  that  is  to  say,  over  Khama's  country,  Matabeleland,  and  Masli- 
onaland.  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  director  of  this  company,  immediately  in- 
structed Mr.  Selous  to  occupy  these  annexed  territories  by  military  forces. 

All  these  proceedings  constituted  a  most  exasperating  affront  to 
Portugal  from  her  pretended  fiiend,  but  she  endeavored  to  preserve  her 
dignity.  On  November  9,  1889,  the  Portuguese  Government  published 
in  the  official  newspaper  of  Lisbon  a  decree  organizing  the  administration 
of  Mozambique,  and  constituting  a  new  province,  called  Zumbo,  which 
included  Mashonaland  and  Nyassa. 

England  laughed  in  her  sleeve.  The  British  Cabinet  informed  the 
Poi-tuguese  Ministry,  on  November  21,  that  it  would  not  pay  any  heed 
to  the  protest  of  Portugal.  As  usual,  the  imperialistic  press,  headed  by 
the  "Times,"  raised  a  storm  of  invective  against  these  poor  Portuguese, 
who  had  dared  to  place  themselves  across  the  path  which  England,  or 
rather  Mr.  Rhodes'  Chartered  Company,  had  reserved  for  its  own  occu- 
pation. Wliile  diplomatic  negotiations  were  becoming  more  and  more 
entangled,  Maj(jr  Serpa-Pinto,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  Portu- 
guese troops,  had  been  operating  ui  Middle  Zambesi  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Shir^  for  more  than  a  year,  received  notice,  in  November,  1889, 
from  a  British  consul  named  Johnston,  tliat  England  had  extended  lier 
protectorate  to  the  region  which  his  (Major  Sei  pa-Pin  to' s)  troops  then 
occujtied.  The  P(jrtuguese  commander,  thinking  there  could  be  no 
foundation  for  this  claim,  continued  his  advance ;  and  liaving  been  told 
that  a  rebellious  tribe  had  attacked  a  steamer  of  the  Englisli  Lake  Com- 
pany on  the  Shir(5,  lie  directed  his  way  toward  this  tribe  to  cliastise  them. 
Strong  in  his  right  and  in  his  duty  Serpa-Pinto  attacked  the  Makololos, 
and  scattered  theiu.  The  Portuguese  claim  that  these  bands  of  savages 
were  armed  with  English  guns,  were  provided  witli  English  gun])owder, 
and  l>ore  EnglLsh  flags,  some  of  which  were  jiicked  ii])  on  tlu;  Held  of 
batth;. 

At  the  news  of  this  Portuguesi?  victory  over  tbe  savages  tlie  Knglish 
press  committed  great  excesses.     Tlie  newspaijers  declared  that  Portugal 
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had  excommunicated  herself  from  the  society  of  nations ;  that  she  was  a 
nation  of  deceivers  and  of  pirates ;  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  her  ex- 
istence ;  that  England  had  been  generous  and  forbearing  too  long,  and 
should  not  become  the  dupe  of  Portugal,  etc.,  etc.  This  was  the  same 
refrain  which  they  sang  later  when  Major  Marchand  of  France  took  the 
liberty  of  occupying  Fashoda  before  John  Bull.  The  Cabinet  of  Lisbon 
olfered,  as  did  the  South  African  Republic  a  few  years  ago,  to  submit 
the  matter  to  arbitration.  England  haughtily  refused,  considering  her- 
self the  sole  arbitrator  in  everything. 

On  January  12,  1900,  Lord  Salisbury  sent  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment a  most  humiliating  ultimatum ;  dictating  word  for  word  the  order 
which  he  required  the  Portuguese  Government  to  issue.     He  wrote : 

"The  British  Government  desires  and  insists  that  the  following  instructions 
should  be  sent  at  once  by  cable  to  the  Governor  of  Mozambique  :  Recall  immediately 
all  Portuguese  troops  at  present  on  the  Shir6,  as  well  as  those  in  the  country  of  the 
Makololos  and  of  the  Mashonas.  The  British  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that 
without  this  action  the  assurances  given  by  the  Government  of  Portugal  are  insuffi- 
cient. Mr.  Petre  [the  British  Minister  at  Lisbon]  will  find  himself  obliged,  accord- 
ing to  his  instructions,  to  leave  Lisbon  immediately,  with  all  the  members  of  the 
Legation,  unless  he  receives  a  satisfactory  answer  this  afternoon." 

What  a  stinging  blov/  for  a  proud  people  —  a  people  whose  intrepid 
sailor  sons,  such  as  Alphonso  d' Albuquerque  and  Vasco  da  Gama,  had 
once  discovered  and  conquered  half  the  world.  What  was  Portugal  to 
do?  It  was  "might  against  right,"  the  iron  pot  against  the  earthen  pot. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  her  but  to  submit  and  obey.  That  same  day 
Mr.  Petre  received  the  following  reply  from  the  Portuguese  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affahs: 

"Foreseeing  the  danger  of  a  rupture  with  Great  Britain  and  the  consequences 
incident  thereto,  the  Government  of  Portugal  resigns  itself  to  the  conditions  formu- 
lated in  the  last  note  of  the  British  Government.  While  reserving  the  rights  of  the 
Portuguese  Crown  in  the  above-mentioned  territories  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the  right 
under  article  12  of  the  Convention  of  Berlin,  to  have  recourse  to  arbitration  for  the 
solution  of  differences,  the  Government  of  the  King  has  despatched  to  the  Governor 
of  Mozambique  the  orders  demanded  by  Great  Britain."' 

In  Portugal  this  insult  provoked  a  violent  emotion  which  almost  de- 
veloped into  a  revolution.  A  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the  British 
Legation,  tore  down  the  escutcheon,  and  dragged  the  flag  in  the  mud. 
The  effigy  of  Serpa-Pinto  was  crowned  with  flowers  and  carried  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  Lisbon.  A  public  subscription  was  opened  to  buy 
or  build  war- vessels,  and  within  a  couple  of  days  a  large  sum  was  sub- 

'  The  British  ultimatum  and  the  Portuguese  reply  are  both  taken  from  a  French 
translation. 
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scribed.  At  fii*st  Parliament  refused  to  ratify  what  it  called  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  Government,  and  the  Ministry  was  overthrown.  The  King 
himself  sent  back  to  Queen  Victoria  the  insignia  of  the  Bath  and  of 
the  Garter. 

Enough  of  this !  Ai-e  these  the  fiiendly  relations  in  which  the  King 
of  Portugal  takes  such  pride?     Or  is  the  King's  memory  so  short? 

The  English  press,  with  its  usual  facility  for  inventing  things  which 
have  not  happened,  reported  that  the  Boers  had  invaded  Portuguese  ter- 
ritory and  destroyed  the  railway.  This  was  only  a  ballon  d'essai  to  find 
out  whether  the  Portuguese  Government  and  people  could  be  induced  to 
meddle  in  the  war  by  giving  England  the  military  assistance  which  she 
needed.  But  the  Portuguese  did  not  bite  at  the  apple,  and  the  English 
Jingo  papers  were  obliged  to  confess  that  the  attack  had  not  taken  place 
on  Portuguese  territory,  but  only  near  it. 

Another  effort  to  keep  the  favor  and  help  of  Portugal  was  made  after 
Queen  Victoria's  funeral.  The  King  of  Portugal  was  invited  by  his  ally 
and  friend  to  remain  in  England  a  long  time,  and  received  the  high 
compliment  of  an  honorary  colonelcy  of  a  British  regiment. 

In  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  for  June,  1901,  Mr.  E.  B.  Iwan-Miiller 
says: 

"For  many  years  to  come  the  Transvaal  will  necessarily  be  the  chief  source  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Dominion.  The  Transvaal,  however,  is  an  enclave.  Of  the  three 
linesof  communication  with  the  sea,  the  most  direct  liesthroui^h  Portuguese  territory 
to  Delagoa  Bay,  which  sooner  or  later  must  come  under  the  sole  and  immediate  sov- 
ereignty of  Great  Britain." 

Must  come?  By  right  or  by  might?  Why  ask  the  question?  We 
live  in  the  twentieth  century.  By  might,  of  course  —  the  only  English 
right.  Den  Beer  Poortugael. 
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I  SHALL  try  in  this  paper  to  break  away  from  all  current  practices, 
traditions,  methods,  and  philosophies,  for  a  brief  moment,  and  ask  what 
education  would  be  if  based  solely  upon  a  fresh  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  nature  and  needs  of  childhood.  Hitherto  the  data  for  such  a 
construction  of  the  ideal  school  have  been  insufficient,  and  soon  they 
will  be  too  manifold  for  any  one  mind  to  make  the  attempt ;  so  the  mo- 
ment is  opportune.  What  follows  is  based  almost  solely,  point  by  point, 
upon  the  study  of  the  stages  of  child  development,  and  might,  perhaps, 
without  presumption  be  called  a  first  attempt  to  formulate  a  practical 
programme  of  this  gi'eat  movement.  In  my  limited  space  I  can  do  little 
more  than  barely  state  the  conclusions  that  affect  the  practical  work  of 
teachers. 

The  school  I  shall  describe  exists  nowhere,  but  its  methods,  unless 
I  err,  are  valid  everywhere.  Although  many  of  its  features  exist  al- 
ready, and  could  be  pieced  together  in  a  mosaic  from  many  lands  and 
ages,  it  is  essentially  the  school  invisible,  not  made  with  hands.  But, 
as  there  is  nothing  so  practical  as  the  truly  ideal,  although  my  school 
to-day  exists  nowhere,  it  might  be  organized  anywhere  to-morrow;  and 
I  hope  that  the  most  and  the  least  conservative  will  agree  that  it  is 
the  true  goal  of  all  endeavor,  and  will  not  differ  except  as  to  whether 
it  may  be  realized  at  once  or  only  at  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  labor. 
I  confess  that  something  lilce  this  has  from  the  first  animated  aU  my  own 
feeble  educational  endeavors,  and  that  without  it  I  should  be  without 
hope  and  without  goal  in  the  w^orld  of  pedagogy. 

Beginning  with  the  deep  philosophy  often  embedded  in  words, 
"school,"  or  "schole,"  means  leisure,  exemption  from  work,  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  primeval  paradise  created  before  the  struggle  for  existence 
began.  It  stands  for  the  prolongation  of  human  infancy,  and  the  no 
whit  less  important  prolongation  of  adolescence.  It  is  sacred  to  health, 
growth,  and  heredity,  a  pound  of  which  is  worth  a  ton  of  instruction. 
The  guardians  of  the  young  should  strive  first  of  all  to  keep  out  of  na- 
ture's way,  and  to  prevent  harm,  and  should  merit  the  proud  title  of  de- 
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fenders  of  the  happiness  and  rights  of  children.  They  should  feel  pro- 
foundly that  childhood,  as  it  comes  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  is  not 
corrupt,  but  illustrates  the  survival  of  the  most  consummate  thing  in  the 
world ;  they  should  be  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  else  so  worthy  of 
love,  reverence,  and  service  as  the  body  and  soul  of  the  growing  child. 

Practically,  this  means  that  every  invasion  of  this  leisure,  the  provi- 
sion of  a  right  measure  of  which  is  our  first  duty  to  youth,  has  a  certain 
presumption  against  it,  and  must  justify  itself  by  conclusive  reasons. 
Before  we  let  the  pedagogue  loose  upon  childhood,  not  only  must  each 
topic  in  his  curriculum  give  an  account  of  itself,  but  his  inroads  must 
be  justified  in  the  case  of  each  child.  We  must  overcome  the  fetichism 
of  the  alphabet,  of  the  multiplication  table,  of  gmmmars,  of  scales,  and 
of  bibliolatry,  and  must  reflect  that  but  a  few  generations  ago  the  ances- 
tors of  all  of  us  were  illiterate ;  that  the  invention  of  Cadmus  seemed 
the  sowing  of  veritable  dragon's  teeth  in  the  brain;  that  Charlemagne 
and  many  other  great  men  of  the  world  could  not  read  or  write ;  that 
scholars  have  argued  that  Cornelia,  Ophelia,  Beatrice,  and  even  the 
blessed  mother  of  our  Lord  knew  nothing  of  letters.  The  knights,  the 
^lite  leaders  of  the  Middle  Ages,  deemed  writing  a  mere  clerk's  trick 
beneath  the  attention  of  all  those  who  scorned  to  muddle  their  wits  with 
others'  ideas,  feeling  that  their  own  were  good  enough  for  them. 

Nay  more :  there  are  many  who  ought  not  to  be  educated,  and  who 
would  be  better  in  mind,  body,  and  morals  if  they  knew  no  school. 
WTiat  sliall  it  profit  a  child  to  gain  the  world  of  knowledge  and  lose  his 
own  health  ?  Cramming  and  over-schooling  have  impaired  many  a  feeble 
mind,  for  whicli,  as  the  proverb  says,  nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  ideas  too 
large  for  it.  We  are  coming  to  understand  the  vanity  of  mere  scholar- 
ship and  eruditicjn,  and  to  know  that  even  ignorance  may  be  a  whole- 
some jjoultice  for  weakly  souls ;  while  scribes,  sophists,  scholastics,  and 
pedants  suggest  how  much  of  the  learning  of  the  past  is  now  seen  to  be 
vanity,  and  how  incompetent  ])edagogues  have  been  as  guardians  of  the 
sacred  things  of  culture.  Thus,  wliile  1  would  abate  no  whit  from  the 
praise  of  learning  and  education  for  all  wlio  are  fit  for  them,  I  would 
bring  discrimination  down  to  the  very  basis  of  our  educational  i)yraniid. 

1.  The  kindergarten  age  is  from  two  or  three  to  six  or  seven.  Here, 
before  the  idc^al  scliool  can  1x3  inaugurated,  we  need  some  work  ol  rescue 
from  the  symlx^lisLs.  Now  tlni  body  needs  most  attention,  and  the  soul 
least.  The  child  needs  more  mother,  and  less  teacher;  more  of  the  edu- 
cated nurse,  and  less  of  the  metaph}si(;ian.  We  nnist  liirgely  eliminate, 
and  partly  recoustmct,  the  mother- plays,  while  transforming  and  vastly 
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enlarging  the  repertory  of  the  gifts  and  occupations.  We  must  develop 
the  ideal  nursery,  playgrounds,  and  rooms,  where  light,  air,  and  water 
are  at  theii-  best.  The  inlluences  of  the  new  hygiene  have  been  felt 
least  here,  where  they  are  needed  most.  The  neglect  of  these  basal 
principles  suggests  that  we  have  still  among  us  those  whose  practice  im- 
plies a  belief  that  any  old  place  is  good  enough  to  hatch  out  beautiful 
souls,  provided  only  Froebelian  orthodoxy  of  doctrine  and  method  is  stead- 
fastly maintained.  In  place  of  a  magic  mongering  with  them,  the  cubes, 
spheres,  cylinder,  and  also  the  top,  soap-bubble,  doll,  dances,  marches, 
cii'cus,  and  scores  of  other  free  plays  and  games ;  and  in  place  of  two  or 
three  fish,  insects,  animals,  plants,  several  score  must  be  provided,  and 
a  museum  and  catalogue  raisonne  of  toys  must  be  at  hand.  Eating  bread, 
milk,  fruit,  with  some  simple  table  manners,  and  using  paper  napkins, 
sometimes  do  wonders  for  these  human  larvie.  Feeding  brightens  the 
mind  and  saves  the  disposition ;  a  full  stomach  opens  the  mouth,  and  good 
courses  of  lessons  could  be  derived  from  the  viands  themselves. 

The  kindergarten  should  fill  more  of  the  day,  and  should  strive  to 
kill  time.  In  the  Berlin  Institute  children  sleep  at  noon  in  a  darkened 
room,  with  music,  crackers,  or  even  bottles,  and  thus  resist  man's  enemy, 
fatigue,  and  restore  paradise  for  themselves.  Part  of  the  cult  here  should 
be  idleness  and  the  intermediate  state  of  reverie.  We  should  have  a  good 
excuse  to  break  into  these,  and  at  this  age  children  should  be  carefully 
shielded  from  all  suspicion  of  any  symbolic  sense.  Thus  in  play  and  in 
play  only,  life  is  made  to  seem  real.  Imitation  should  have  a  far  larger 
scope.  Children  should  hear  far  more  English  and  better,  and  in  the 
later  years  the  ear  should  be  trained  for  French  or  German.  Color  should 
never  be  taught  as  such.  The  children  of  the  rich,  generally  prema- 
turely individualized  or  over-individualized,  especially  when  they  are  only 
children,  must  be  disciplined  and  subordinated ;  while  the  children  of  the 
poor,  usually  under-individualized,  should  be  indulged.  We  should  lose 
no  syllable  of  the  precious  positive  philosophy  of  Froebel,  the  deepest  of  all 
modern  educational  thinkers ;  but  we  must  profoundly  reconstruct  every 
practical  expression  that  he  attempted  of  his  ideas,  and  must  strive  to 
induce  at  least  a  few  college -trained  men  and  women  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  kindergarten,  thus  making  the  training  schools  feel,  what 
they  have  hitherto  known  so  little  of,  the  real  spirit  and  influence  of 
modern  science.  Teachers  should  study  every  child,  not  necessarily  by 
any  of  the  current  technical  methods.  They  should  learn  far  more  than 
they  can  teach,  and  in  place  of  the  shallow  mannikin  child  of  books  they 
should  see,  know,  and  love  only  the  real  thing.     After  this  metempsy- 
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chosis,  the  kindergarten  should  be,  and  should  become,  an  integral  part 
of  every  school  system. 

II.  The  age  of  about  seven  or  eight  is  a  transition  period  of  the 
greatest  interest  for  science.  Then  most  children  have  less  chewing 
surface  by  three  or  four  teeth ;  there  is  a  year  or  more  of  increased  danger 
to  the  heart ;  the  breath  is  shorter  and  fatigue  easier ;  lassitude,  nervous- 
ness, visual  disorders,  and  cough  are  somewhat  more  imminent ;  and  the 
blood  is  more  often  impoverished.  The  brain  lias  practically  finished 
for  life  its  gTowth  in  weight  and  size ;  and  all  work  and  strain  must  be 
reduced.  Some  important  corner  in  its  time  of  development,  not  yet 
fully  understood,  is  turned. 

III.  At  eight  or  nine  there  begins  a  new  period,  which,  for  nearly  four 
years,  to  the  dawn  of  puberty,  constitutes  a  unique  stage  of  life,  marked 
off  by  many  important  diii'erences  from  the  period  which  precedes  and 
that  which  follows  it.  During  these  years  there  is  a  decreased  rate  of 
growth,  so  that  the  body  relatively  rests;  but  there  is  astril^ing  increase 
of  vitality,  activity,  and  power  to  resist  disease.  Fatigue,  too,  is  now 
best  resisted,  and  it  is  amazing  to  see  how  much  can  be  endured.  The 
average  child  now  plays  more  games  and  has  more  daily  activity,  in 
proportion  to  size  and  weiglit,  than  at  any  other  stage.  It  would  seem, 
as  1  have  proposed  elsewhere  with  ground  for  tlie  theory,  as  though  these 
four  years  represented,  on  the  recapitulation  theory,  a  long  period  in  some 
remote  age,  weU  above  tlie  simian,  but  mainly  before  the  historic,  period, 
when  our  early  forebears  were  well  adjusted  to  then*  environment.  Be- 
fore a  higher  and  much  more  modern  story  was  added  to  human  nature 
the  young  in  warm  cliinates,  where  most  human  traits  were  evolved, 
})ecame  indej»endent  of  their  })arents,  and  broke  away  to  subsist  for  them- 
.selves  at  an  early  age.  In  this  age,  wliicli  we  will  call  the  juvenile,  the 
iiidivi(hml  Ixjy  t(j-day  is  a  precious  key  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  stage 
in  the  Iiistory  of  tlie  race  (jtherwise  very  obscure. 

However  this  may  be,  child  nature  suggests  very  plamly  that  this 
jjeritxl  should  be  mainly  devoted  to  drill,  habituation,  and  mechanism. 
The  age  of  reason  is  only  dawning,  and  is  not  yet  much  in  order;  but 
discipline  shfjiild  be  the  watchword  here.  Writing,  and  even  reading,  for 
instance,  should  Ixi  neglected  in  our  system  before  eight,  and  ))revious 
8cho(jlwork  sluAild  focus  on  stories,  the  study  of  nature,  and  education 
by  play  and  other  activities.  Now  writing  and  reading  should  Ix,*  lirst 
taught  with  stress.  Their  nascent  ])erio(l  is  now  Itc^ginning.  If  we  teach 
them  Ixifore,  we  are  ajtt  to  make  the  average  child  a  l)ad  writer  for  life  by 
precocious  over-em]>haHiH  on  the  liner  muscles.     Modern  studies  show  that 
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the  zigzag  of  the  eye  back  and  forth  along  the  printed  line  is  as  dangerous 
as  is  the  too  early  wigwag  of  the  pen.  At  best  the  strain  laid  upon  these 
tiny  muscles  is  dangerous.  Too  early  drill  in  read-writing  is  also  enor- 
mously wasteful,  because  intensive  elibrt  gives  facility  now  in  an  amaz- 
ingly short  time.  Now  first  the  smaller  muscles  in  the  average  child, 
so  important  for  mind  and  will  training,  can  bear  hard  work  and  much 
stmin.  Accuracy,  which  when  out  of  its  season  is  fraught  with  so  many 
dangers  for  mind  and  body,  is  now  in  order. 

Verbal  memory  is  now  at  its  very  best,  and  should  be  trained  far 
more  than  it  is.  We  are  now  educating  the  automatic  bases  of  both 
mind  and  morals,  and  habits  are  never  so  easily  formed  or  made  stable. 
Manual  training  and  games  should  be  extremely  diverse,  manifold,  and 
thorough.  It  is  the  time  to  break  in  the  human  colt,  which  is  by  na- 
ture in  some  sense  the  wildest  of  all  wild  animals.  If  the  piano  or  any 
other  musical  instrument  is  to  be  learned,  this  is  the  time  for  drill,  es- 
pecially on  scales  and  exercises.  An  instrumentalist's  technique  is  rarely 
good  if  its  foundations  are  not  laid  in  this  age.  Names,  even  technical 
ones,  come  now.  Drawing,  too,  should  now  come  into  prominence,  begin- 
ning in  its  large  and  perfectly  free  form  before  writing,  and  only  near 
the  end  of  the  period  becoming  severely  methodic  and  accurate.  Art 
training  should  not  result  in  intimidation,  but  first  everything  should 
be  drawn  —  battles,  fires,  shipwrecks,  and  railroad  accidents,  with  plenty 
of  human  figures  and  action,  and  no  angles,  straight  lines,  or  regular 
curves,  which  have  come  very  late  in  the  history  of  the  race.  This  would 
make  drawing,  as  it  should  be,  a  real  expression  of  the  child's  soul,  and 
the  child  would  copy  what  he,  and  not  what  the  adult,  sees. 

The  mother  tongue  will  be  the  vehicle  of  nearly  all  the  work  of  this 
period ;  but  it  will  be  on  the  short  circuit  from  ear  to  mouth,  which  ex- 
isted for  unknown  eons  before  writing  or  reading,  and  not  chiefly  on  the 
long  cu'cuit  and  biologically  very  recent  brain-path  from  eye  to  hand. 
Teachers  praise  written  work  in  home  and  at  school  —  compositions,  es- 
says, class  work ;  but  all  these  appeal  to  new  and  undeveloped  powers  of 
nerve  and  muscle.  It  is  because  we  try  to  establish  good  English  upon 
these  foundations,  so  precarious  at  this  stage,  that  we  haA^e  so  much  and 
so  just  complaint  of  bad  English.  We  ruin  both  handwriting  and  idio- 
matic speech  by  precocity.  The  child  should  live  in  a  world  of  sonorous 
speech.  He  should  hear  and  talk  for  hours  each  day ;  and  then  he  would 
lay  foundations  for  terse  and  con-ect  English,  and  would  keep  read- 
writing,  as  it  should  forever  be,  subordinate  to  hearing  and  speaking. 
He  would  write  as  he  speaks,  and  we  should  escape  the  abomination  of 
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bookish  talk.  At  this  stage  written  work  should  be  required  far  less 
than  at  present. 

Further,  to  secure  these  ends,  we  must  first  lay  less  stress  upon  cor- 
rect spelling  —  which  is,  after  all,  of  far  less  importance  than  we  think  — 
and  also  upon  correct,  adult  Addisonian  syntax.  Good  gi-ammar  is  too 
much  to  expect  yet.  We  must  strive  first  for  utterance  and  expression, 
which  may  be  homely  if  only  vigorous  and  adequate.  Hence,  much  that 
we  call  slang  has  its  place,  and  is  really  a  revival  of  English  in  its  most 
formative  stage.  The  prim  proprieties  we  idolke  are  not  yet,  but  it  is 
the  hour  of  delight  in  cogency  of  expression.  We  do  not  yet  know  what 
slang  to  teach  or  how  to  teach  it,  but  we  ought  to  give  the  best  of  it  an 
important  place.  The  boy  is  not  totally  depraved  because  he  loves  the 
speech  of  Chimmie  Fadden,  of  Mr.  Ade,  or  of  "The  Charwoman,"  because 
such  language  is  fresh  from  the  mint  where  all  words  were  made.  Our 
end  is  the  cultivation  of  expression,  which  must  bring  out  clearly  and 
strongly  what  is  in  the  boy's  soul.  This  expression  must  be  of  a  kind  at 
least  no  less  effective  for  other  boys  than  for  us.  A  training  that  gives 
the  power  of  writing  or  even  talking  upon  any  subject  or  upon  none  in 
particular  is  bad  and  vicious.  Children  have  no  right  to  write  unless  it 
is  upon  some  subject  that  they  know  and  upon  which  they  feel  strongly. 
Theme  and  composition  sliould  be  strictly  confined  to  the  fields  of  inter- 
est, and  then  expression  will  find  or  make  a  vent  for  itself.  Moreover, 
we  should  not  teacli  language,  as  such,  or  apart  from  objects,  acts,  and 
concrete  reality-truth.     We  must  burn  most  of  our  language  books. 

At  this  stage,  arithmetic,  so  greatly  overdone  in  American  schools, 
should  be  mechanized  with  plenty  of  mental  exercises,  and  later  with 
rules  and  processes  for  written  work,  with  only  little  attempt  at  ex- 
planation. The  elements  of  geometry,  especially  on  the  constructive 
side,  and  tlie  metric  system  should  come  early,  and  the  rudiments  of  alge- 
bra later.  This  is  the  stage,  too,  for  l)eginning  one  or  two  foreign  lan- 
guages. These  should  always  first  be  taught  ])y  ear  and  mouth.  The 
child  has  a  natural  desire  to  express  himself  in  many  other  vocal  forms 
than  tlie  veniacular,  for  it  is  the  age  when  all  kinds  of  gil)ljerish,  dog 
Latin,  and  inventive  words  culminate.  It  re])resents  the  stage  when 
human  speech  evolved  fastest.  If  these  languages  are  tauglit  earlier, 
they  jeoyjardize  idiomatic  Knglisli ;  if  later,  they  are  never  pronounced 
or  useii  with  ])recision,  and  are  not  immediate  veliicles  of  thought. 
Pflychology  lias  sliown  that  8)KMi(;h  is  greatly  rcinforccMl  ])y  ajipeals  to 
the  eye,  nf»t  in  tin;  f(»rin  of  th(}  wri(t(;n  or  ]»rint(Ml  word,  but  through 
pictures,  and  that  even  color  intensifieH  tlie  linguistic  ellect.      Many  a 
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French  or  Grerman  word  that  could  not  otherwise  be  recalled  is  repro- 
duced or  first  taught  more  permanently  if  the  object  or  picture  is  shown 
or  the  appropriate  action  is  performed  at  the  same  instant.  Books  should 
be  by  no  means  discarded,  but  the  chief  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  oral 
work  and  thought.  The  object  should  be  brought  into  immediate  action 
without  the  intervention  of  the  English  word. 

As  to  the  dead  languages,  if  they  are  to  be  taught,  Latin  should  be 
begun  not  later  than  ten  or  eleven,  and  Greek  never  later  than  twelve 
or  thirteen.  Here  both  object  and  method  are  very  different.  These 
languages  are  taught  through  English,  and  the  eye-hand  chcuit  should 
have  much  more  prominence.  Word  matching  and  translation  are  the 
goal.  The  chief  reason  why  the  German  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  in 
Unter  Secunda  does  so  easily  here  what  seems  to  us  prodigious  is  be- 
cause he  is  taught  to  study;  and  the  teacher's  chief  business  in  class  is 
not  to  hear  recitations,  but  to  study  with  the  boys.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  teachers  told  me  that  the  boy  should  never  see  a  dictionary  or  even 
a  vocabulary,  but  the  teacher  must  be  a  "  pony."  The  pupil  should  never 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  an  unknown  sentence,  but  everything  must 
be  carefully  translated  for  him;  he  must  note  all  the  unknown  words 
from  the  teacher's  lips  and  all  the  special  grammatical  points,  so  that 
home  study  and  the 'first  part  of  the  next  lesson  will  be  merely  repeti- 
tions of  what  the  teacher  had  told  and  done. 

The  modern  school  geogi'aphy  should  be  reduced  to  about  one-fourth 
or  even  one-eighth  of  its  present  volume.  It  is  too  often  a  mosaic  of 
geology,  topography,  physical  geography,  botany,  zoology,  anthropology, 
meteorology,  and  astronomy.  The  facts  of  each  of  these  sciences,  how- 
ever, are  not  taught  in  their  natural  or  logical  order ;  but  the  associations 
are  mainly  those  of  place  and  contiguity,  not  of  similarity  and  cause. 
Even  in  these  days  of  correlation  of  studies  the  facts  of  these  sciences 
are  separated  from  their  logical  connection  with  each  other ;  and  by  the 
use  of  a  more  fortuitous  local  association  the  reason  is  injured.  Our 
geographies  do  not  respect  the  unity  of  the  child's  mmd.  Their  facts 
are  connected  neither  with  each  other  nor  with  the  nascent  stages  of 
growth.  The  interest  in  primitive  man  and  animals  culmmates  from 
nine  to  ten ;  that  in  trade  and  governmental  parts  of  geography  comes 
from  sixteen  to  twenty.  The  geographies  of  the  last  two  or  three  years 
have  mitigated,  but  by  no  means  healed,  these  evils ;  and,  as  we  speak  of 
Turkey  as  the  sick  man  of  Europe,  we  may  still  speak  of  geography  as 
the  sick  subject  of  our  curriculum. 

Instead  of  reverencing  this  relic  of  medisevalism,  as  its  history  shows 
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it  to  be,  we  should  greatly  reduce  the  time  given  to  it,  and  should  first 
teach  Heimatskunde ;  make  maps  more  abundant,  but  more  incidental 
to  every  topic,  especially  history;  develop  and  teach  elementary  and 
illustrated  anthropolog}"  and  zoology,  broadening  to  elementary  astron- 
omy, geolog}^  meteorolog}',  and  botany,  taught  by  and  for  themselves  to 
bring  out  their  disciplinary  value,  and  so  on  in  ways  I  have  here  no 
space  to  dwell  upon.  WTien  we  have  reduced  the  enormous  time  now 
given  to  geography,  the  elements  of  each  of  these  sciences  will  be  taught 
in  primers  —  some  of  which  are  now  begun  before  the  end  of  this  period 
—  which  will  continue  the  nature  work  of  the  period  before  seven  or 
eight. 

The  hand  is  in  a  sense  never  so  near  the  braiu  as  now;  knowledge 
never  so  strongly  tends  to  become  practical ;  muscular  development  never 
so  conditions  mental.  Muscle  training  of  every  kiad,  from  play  up  to 
manual  work,  must  now  begin.  Instead  of  the  Swedish  or  other  cur- 
riculized  and  exactly  finished  objects  made,  we  should  have  a  curriculum 
of  toys  at  first  and  of  rude  scientific  apparatus  later,  where  everything  wiQ 
focus  more  upon  the  ulterior  use  of  the  object  than  upon  the  process  of 
making  it.  All  these  things  will  be  chosen  from  the  field  of  the  child's 
interests. 

Singing  will  Ije  prominent  in  the  ideal  school  at  this  age ;  but  far 
more  time  will  be  given  to  rote  singing  than  to  singing  from  notes,  es- 
I^ecially  at  first.  The  chief  aim  will  be  not  to  develop  the  power  to 
read  music,  important  as  the  place  of  this  is,  but  to  educate  the  senti- 
ments, and  esf)ecially  to  attune  them  to  love  of  home,  nature,  fatherland, 
and  religion  —  the  four  chief  themes  of  song  in  all  ages,  past  and  pres- 
ent. Music  is  the  language  of  tlie  feelings  just  as  speech  is  of  the  in- 
tellect. It  is  as  absurd  to  teach  notes  to  children  before  they  can  sing 
well  as  it  would  l)e  to  teach  tliem  reading  1)efore  they  can  speak.  The 
oliject  of  inusiral  education  in  the  public  schonl  is  to  express  and  train 
the  emotions,  and,  through  these,  the  will  and  character,  to  i>reform  joys 
and  conduct,  and  not  to  make  musicians. 

Keason  is  still  very  undevelo])ed.  The  child's  mind  is  at  a  stage  when 
there  is  little  in  it  that  has  not  been  brought  in  l)y  way  of  sense.  We 
must  ojK^n  wide  the  eye-gate  and  the  ear-gate.  "Show,"  "demonstrate," 
and  "envisage"  should  l)e  our  watchwords,  not  "ex])laiii."  We  can  easily 
make  casuists  and  j)rigs,but  we  jeo])ar(lize  thereby  the  ultimate  vigor  of 
reason.  Tf^'uce  we  should  explain  very  little.  \\\i\\\  with  res^jcct  to 
morals  and  fonducjt  the  chief  duty  of  the,  child  at  this  age  is  to  ol)ey. 
In  most  cases  to  try  to  explain   brink's  sclf-c'onsciousness  and  conc^eit. 
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This  method  is  the  resource  of  teachers  aud  parents  whose  personality 
is  deficient  in  authoritativeness.  Obedience  should  still  be  a  law,  if  not 
a  passion.  If  it  is  lacking,  this  is  due  to  imperfect  character  or  per- 
verted methods  in  adults. 

In  fine,  this  is  the  age  for  training,  with  plenty  of  space  and  time, 
however,  for  spontaneity  and  voluntary  action.  The  good  teacher  is  a 
true  pedotrieb,  or  boy  driver.  He  needs  some  method,  but  much  more 
matter.  He  or  she  finds  relatively  little  sentiment  but  much  selfishness 
bound  up  in  the  hearts  of  children  at  this  age.  One  of  the  chronic 
eri'ors  of  too  fond  mothers  and  of  modern  teachers  is  to  overestimate  the 
capacities  of  children,  especially  boys,  at  this  age  for  sympathy  with  adult 
feelings  or  interests.  The  world  we  live  in  is  not  theirs.  We  are  "  Olym- 
pians," and  can  enforce  our  will  because  we  are  stronger.  We  must  be 
tolerated  and  respected,  and  must  be  treated  with  all  the  forms  of  respect 
and  obedience  that  we  require ;  but  the  interest  of  children  at  this  age  is 
almost  exclusively  in  each  other,  and  in  each  other's  ways,  not  in  adults. 
This  breaks  out  suddenly,  but  just  later. 

Just  before  this  period  ends,  boys  and  giiis  in  the  ideal  school  will 
be  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  placed  under  the  care  of  teachers  of 
their  own  sex.  At  the  close  of  this  period  the  ideal  child,  ideally  trained, 
will  be  first  of  all  helpful  and  active  in  body  and  mind ;  will  read  and 
write  well ;  will  know  a  great  deal  about  the  different  aspects  of  nature 
in  his  home  environment ;  will  not  be  bookish,  but  will  already  know 
a  few  dozen  well-chosen  books ;  will  understand  and  read  simple  French 
and  German ;  and  will  perhaps  have  had  a  good  start  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
Some  buds  of  specialization  will  have  begun  to  bourgeon.  This  child  will 
be  able  to  play  several  dozen  games ;  will  know  something  of  a  number 
of  industries ;  and  will  be  able  to  make  several  dozen  things  that  he  is 
interested  in.  He  will  be  respectful,  though  not  particularly  affectionate, 
and  will  take  pleasure  in  obeying  those  he  lilies,  and  perhaps,  more  in 
disobeying  those  he  dislikes.  He  will  have  attempted  a  number  of  organi- 
zations for  teams,  and  will  have  formed  a  few  societies,  but  all  will  have 
been  transient.  He  will  have  some  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  story 
roots  and  literary  monuments  of  the  world,  perhaps  two  or  three  score  in 
number.  He  will  sing,  and  will  draw  almost  anything,  not  well,  but 
intelligibly  and  without  affectation. 

Lastly,  the  ideal  teacher  at  this  age  will  be  the  captain  of  the  child's 
soul ;  will  be  able  to  do  some  things  with  his  or  her  body  that  the  child 
cannot;  will  be  able  to  answer  most  of  the  questions  suggested  by  the 
field,  the  forest,  the  beach,  the  street,  and  their  denizens;   will  suggest 
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plays  and  iimpke  games;  will  perhaps  know  a  little  of  coaching,  but 
will  be  a  stern  disciplinarian,  genial  withal,  but  rigorous  and  relentless 
in  his  exactions,  and  intolerant  of  all  scamped  work ;  will  love  occasional 
excursions  and  expeditions ;  will  perhaps  sing,  play,  and  draw  a  little ; 
will  be  able  to  do  something  expertly  well;  and,  as  perhaps  the  culmi- 
nating quality,  will  have  a  repertory  of  the  greatest  stories  the  human  race 
has  ever  told  or  heard. 

The  ideal  story-teller  will  prefer  twilight  or  evening,  with  at  least 
the  dim  light  that  gives  the  imagination  a  chance  over  sense,  perhaps 
with  flickering  flames  to  objectify  his  scenes.  He  will  then  weave  the 
almost  hypnotic  charm  of  "Once  upon  a  time."  Thus  he  will  repeat 
the  tales  of  Ulysses,  Orestes,  Siegfried,  Thor,  King  Arthur  and  his 
Knights,  the  wanderings  of  ^neas  and  Telemachus,  perhaps  some  tales 
from  one  or  other  of  the  great  ethnic  Bibles,  perhaps  Dante,  some  of  the 
soul-transforming  myths  of  Plato  —  such  as  Atlantis,  the  cave,  the  two 
steeds  —  Hercules  at  the  cross-roads,  perhaps  some  legends  from  ancient 
India,  Reynard  the  Fox,  something  from  Grimm  and  Simrock.  It  is  a 
grievous  wrong  to  permit  any  child  to  satisfy  the  legal  requirements  of 
school  attendance  without  some  knowledge  of  these  things.  I  believe 
in  the  ethical  virtue  of  these  things  almost  as  I  believe  in  the  Bible,  for 
they  sink  deep  and  transform.  They  are  the  Bible  of  childhood,  and  we 
must  not  withhold  them.  A  story  brings  a  vast  body  of  related  facts 
and  persons  to  a  sharp  focus.  This  is  what  most  modern  methods  of 
correlation  fail  to  attain.  Such  stories  discipline  the  heart  and  the  atten- 
tion at  the  same  time,  and  implant  a  taste  for  good  reading  and  a  distaste 
for  \fSi(\.  Finally,  the  teacher  should  have  good  manners,  a  uniform  dis- 
position, much  joy  of  life,  and  sympathy  with  just  this  age.  Some 
yiersons  are  made  to  love  children  in  this  stage  most  of  all ;  some,  to  love 
adr)lescents;  the  interest  of  most  and  their  service  to  the  young  are 
almost  always  8y)ecialized ;  and  none  can  be  equally  good  teachers  or 
parents  for  all  ages. 

IV.  Adolescence  is  a  term  now  applied  to  a  pretty  well-marked 
stage,  beginning  at  about  thirteen  with  girls  and  a  year  later  with  boys, 
and  lasting  aV)out  ten  years,  to  the  period  of  complete  sexual  maturity.  It 
is  suMivide^l  into  pubescence,  the  flrst  two  years;  youth  proper,  from 
-ixteen  to  twenty  in  boys  and  perhaps  fifteen  to  nineteen  in  girls;  and 
;i  finishing  stage  thrr)ngh  the  early  twenties.  TIk^  first  stage  is  marked 
by  a  great  increase  in  tlie  rate  of  growth  in  bntb  height  and  weight.  It 
is  a  jjerifKl  of  greater  siisr'(^y>tibility  to  sickness  for  both  sexes;  })nt  this 
vulnrra})ility  is  (bie  to  the  great  changes,  and  llu!  death  rate  is  lower  in  the 
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early  teens  than  at  any  other  age.  It  is  the  time  when  there  is  the  most 
rapid  development  of  the  heart  and  all  the  feelings  and  emotions.  Fear, 
anger,  love,  pity,  jealousy,  emulation,  ambition,  and  sympathy  are  either 
now  born  or  springing  into  their  most  intense  life.  Now  young  people  are 
interested  in  adults,  and  one  of  their  strong  passions  is  to  be  treated  as  if 
they  were  mature.  They  desii-e  to  know,  do,  and  be  all  that  becomes  a 
man  or  woman.  Childhood  is  ending,  and  plans  for  future  vocations  now 
spring  into  existence,  and  slowly  grow  definite  and  controlling. 

There  is  often  a  new  and  exquisite  sensitiveness  to  every  breath  of  criti- 
cism, praise,  or  blame.  All  are  anxious  to  know  whether  they  are  inferior 
or  superior  to  others.  There  may  be  observed  both  a  new  diffidence  and  a 
new  self-assertion.  The  largest  percentage  of  criminals  is  found  in  the 
later  teens,  and  at  this  time  most  conversions  occur  also.  Both  pleasure 
and  pain  are  vastly  intensified.  Pugnacity  becomes  very  strong,  as  does 
the  instinct  for  showing  off.  The  large  muscles  and  then  the  small  develop 
rapidly,  but  are  at  first  unenduring  and  clumsy.  The  heart  and  arteries 
are  suddenly  enlarged,  and  the  blood  pressure  is  increased.  Blushing 
is  greatly  developed.  Nature  puts  body  and  soul  on  their  mettle. 
Heredity  chiefly  and  environment  next  determine  whether  the  individual 
can  cross  this  pons  successfully ;  whether  he  can  moult  into  maturity 
completely  without  loss  or  arrest.  New  friendships  and  new  secrets  are 
formed ;  the  imagination  blossoms ;  the  soul  is  never  so  sensitive  to  all 
the  aspects  of  nature;  music,  which  may  have  been  studied  before,  is 
now  felt ;  the  excelsior  motive  or  the  developmental  push  upward  makes 
this  the  very  best  and  richest  season  of  life.  New  curiosities,  amounting 
to  intellectual  hungers,  are  felt. 

Thus  again  a  few  years  or  even  months  give  us  a  new  kind  of  being, 
which  demands  a  new  environment,  new  methods,  and  new  matter. 
Instinct,  now  so  much  wiser  than  reason,  feels  this  break  of  continuity. 
It  is  the  age  when  the  majority  leave  school  forever  and  begin  life  for 
themselves.  The  apex  of  the  runaway  and  truancy  curve  is  here.  It 
is  the  age  of  spring  fever,  when  previous  life  seems  dead,  and  the  soul 
would  moult  it  and  be  done  with  it.  It  is  the  most  vulnerable  and  dif- 
ficult of  all  periods  after  infancy,  the  severest  test  of  parent,  teacher, 
and  pedagogical  methods.  It  is  the  point  where,  in  the  sequential  his- 
tory of  the  race,  education  has  begun  in  every  indigenous  race,  and  from 
which  it  widens  up  toward  the  university  and  down  toward  the  kinder- 
garten, just  in  proportion  as  civilization  advances  and  the  mass  of  cul- 
ture material  grows.  AVhat  we  shall  do  with  the  hobbledehoys,  Back- 
fischcy  larrikins,  is  the  oldest  problem  of  education,  and  one  answer  is 
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plain.  We  must  first  study  them.  This  process  has  been  begun,  and 
has  yielded  a  few  results,  some  very  clear  and  some  still  uncertain. 

First  of  all,  the  drill  and  mechanism  of  the  previous  period  must  be 
gradually  relaxed,  and  an  appeal  must  be  made  to  freedom  and  inter- 
est. Indi\T.duality  must  have  a  far  longer  tether.  We  must  and  can 
really  teach  nothing  that  does  not  appeal  to  interests  deep  enough  to 
make  it  seem  of  almost  supreme  value  in  the  world.  We  can  no  longer 
coerce  and  break,  but  must  lead  and  inspire.  To  drill  merely  is  now 
to  arrest.  Each  individual  must  be  studied  and  made  a  special  problem, 
if  Ms  personality  is  to  come  to  full  maturity.  Hence,  there  must  be  a 
wide  range  of  elective  study  for  those  who  continue  at  school.  Boys 
can  hereafter  rarely  do  their  best  work  under  female  teachers,  however 
well  equipped  these  may  be  mentally.  They  feel  theii*  manhood,  and 
need  the  dominance  of  male  influences. 

In  the  ideal  school  system,  the  sexes  will  now,  for  a  time  at  least, 
pretty  much  part  company.  They  are  beginning  to  differ  in  every  cell 
and  tissue,  and  girls  for  a  time  need  some  exemption  from  competition. 
They  liave  more  power  than  boys  to  draw  upon  their  capital  of  physical 
energy  and  to  take  out  of  their  system  more  than  it  can  afford  to  lose, 
for  the  individuals  of  one  generation  can  consume  more  than  their  share 
of  vigor  at  the  expense  of  posterity.  In  soul  and  body  guis  are  more 
conservative;  males  vary,  differentiate,  and  are  more  radical.  Repro- 
duction requires  a  far  larger  proportion  of  body  and  function  in  females. 
Xow  the  leaders  of  the  new  education  for  girls  recommend  training  them 
for  self-support,  assuming  that  if  wifehood  and  motherhood  come  those 
who  have  received  such  a  training  can  best  take  care  of  themselves. 
This  assumption  is  radically  wrong  and  vicious,  and  should  be  reversed. 
Ever}'  girl  should  be  educated  primarily  to  become  a  wife  and  mother, 
and,  if  this  is  done  wisely  and  broadly,  the  small  minority  who  remahi 
single  will  with  this  training  be  best  able  to  care  for  tliemselves. 

A  third  conclusive  and  far-reaching  j)rinciple  is  that  at  no  stage  of 
life  is  the  power  to  appreciate  and  ap])rehend  so  very  far  aliead  of  the 
j>ower  to  express.  Hence  we  should  let  up  on  examinations ;  we  should 
♦^ast  our  bread  upon  the  waters,  knowing  that  it  will  be  found  after  many 
days,  }>ecau8e  so  sensitized  is  the  soul  now  tliat  notliing  is  lost.  Mental 
and  moral  teaching  and  influences  sink  at  once  too  deep  to  be  reproducxMl 
in  examinations  of  the  ]»reRent  type  without  iujmy  !<»  both  mind  mihI 
u'ill.  There  is  nothing  in  the.  whole  environnic.nt  to  wliidi  (lie  adoles- 
cent nature  does  not  kcienly  res])ond.  Neitlier  you  nor  I,  however  »]v- 
cializei^l  our  knowledge,  know  anything  really  wf)rtli   knowing  (lie  sub- 
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Stance  of  which  cannot  be  taught  now  if  we  have  pedagogical  tact;  but, 
if  we  wait  for  its  reproduction  in  the  pupil,  we  starve  and  retard  his 
soul.  Hence  facts,  ideas,  laws,  and  principles  should  be  in  the  veiy 
atmosphere,  for  they  are  now  the  ingenuous  youth's  native  breath,  his 
vital  ah.  He  is  all  uisight  and  receptivity;  he  has  just  entered  the 
stage  of  apprenticeship  to  life ;  he  has  awakened  to  it  as  at  a  second  birth, 
and  has  found  all  things  new  and  glorious. 

Yet  another  change  is  well  defined.  Whereas  previously  the  pupil 
could  work  with  some  skill  and  accuracy,  now  body  and  mind  are  both 
agam  so  plastic  and  unformed  that  they  are  clumsy,  and  precision  and 
finish  cannot  be  bought  except  at  too  gi'eat  a  price.  The  teacher's  cue  is 
now  to  graft  the  soul  all  over  with  buds  and  scions,  and  not  to  try  to 
gather  a  harvest.  The  mind  has  laid  aside  its  power  to  finish  and  elab- 
orate. It  can  rudely  assimilate  everything  by  turns,  but  nothmg  well. 
The  fundamental  system  of  the  body,  which  consists  of  the  large  muscles 
and  not  the  small,  and  which  therefore  makes  coarse  massive  movements 
and  not  exact  ones,  has  now  its  innings ;  and  the  fundamentals  of  the 
soul,  which  are  instinct  and  intuition,  and  not  pure  intellect,  are  now  m 
season.     We  must  lay  new  and  larger  foundations. 

But,  more  specifically,  what  do  these  changes  involve  in  the  ideal 
school  of  the  future?  The  transition  from  the  grammar  to  the  high 
school  in  this  country  corresponds  far  better  than  the  European  system 
to  the  need  of  changed  environment  at  the  age  of  fom-teen;  and  this  con- 
stitutes a  rare  opportunity  which  has,  however,  been  thrown  away.  Al- 
though education,  as  we  have  seen,  begins  here,  and  many  races  have 
no  other  than  a  brief  trammg  at  the  dawn  of  the  ephebic  period,  by  a 
strange  irony  of  fate  secondary  education  has  more  or  less  lapsed  to  a 
mere  "link.  Its  functions  are  partly  those  of  preparation  for  college,  and 
are  partly  shaped  by  the  mere  momentum  of  the  lower  grades.  The 
high  school  has  lost  its  independence,  and  of  aU  stages  and  grades  has 
least  interest  m  the  large  problems  of  education,  namely,  what  to  teach  and 
how,  in  order  to  develop  the  nascent  periods  during  the  teens  and  to  save 
powers  now  new-born  in  most  profusion,  but  sure  to  be  atrophied  or 
perverted  if  not  studied  with  tact  and  federated  with  individual  adaptation. 

For  all  these  problems  as  a  class,  high-school  teachers  care  less  than 
those  of  any  other  grade,  if  indeed  they  suspect  their  existence.  For  them 
adolescence  is  just  a  stage  when  children  are  so  much  farther  along  than  in 
the  grammar  school,  and  know  so  much  less  than  they  must  to  enter 
college.  For  such  teachers  the  task  is  simply  to  convert  their  pupils  mto 
freshmen,  and  they  await  with  hope  or  fear  the  assignment  of  their  stint 
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in  the  form  of  college  requkements.  They  have  abandoned  all  initiative ; 
have  renounced  theii*  biithright  of  interpreting,  and  ministering  to,  the 
needs  of  one  stage  of  life ;  have  had  little  professional  training ;  have  little 
interest  in  education  in  the  large  meaning  of  that  term ;  and  care  little  for 
work  of  the  lower  grades.  Their  motto  almost  seems  to  be  Non  vitce 
sed  scholce  discimus.  The  result  is  that  boys,  who  insist  more' on  their 
own  individuality,  leave  the  high  school :  in  the  country  at  large  about 
sLxty  per  cent  of  its  pupils  are  now  guis.  Noble  ideals  are  gone ;  the 
independent  function  of  the  secondary  stage  of  education  is  almost  aban- 
doned; and  the  pupil  and  teacher  devote  themselves  to  a  routine  of 
tasks  in  an  artificial  programme  imposed  by  the  will  of  others,  and  fit- 
ting not  for  the  world  but  for  college.  The  pupils  do  not  regard  their 
work  as  set  on  a  basis  which  gives  it  a  value  and  a  meaning  in  itself 
to  which  each  day  contributes.  Nothing  can  be  done  then  until  the  high 
school  takes  a  stronger  hold  on  the  interests  and  affections  of  the  pupil. 

At  the  sessions  of  the  representatives  of  New  England  high  schools 
and  colleges,  all  the  discussions  and  interests  centre  more  and  more  in 
tlie  details  of  how  to  fit  in  this  and  that  study,  and  whether  a  little 
more  or  less  should  be  requned  or  methods  tinkered.  College  require- 
ments, and  suggestions  how  they  may  be  best  met,  have  ceased  to  be  educa- 
tional themes  in  any  large  sense.  It  is  high  time  to  reverse  this  relation. 
The  college  depends  on  the  high  school,  and  not  vice  versa.  The  latter 
should  declare  its  indei>endence,  and  proceed  to  solve  its  own  problems  in 
its  own  way ;  it  shcjuld  strive  to  fit  for  life  those  whose  education  stops 
here,  and  should  bring  the  college  to  meet  its  own  demands.  It  should  ask 
again  how  best  to  feed  the  interests  and  capacities  peculiar  to  this  age ; 
h(jw  to  fill  and  develop  mind,  heart,  will,  and  body,  rather  than  how 
to  distil  a  budget  of  prepared  knowledge  decreed  by  professors  who  know 
no  mcjre  of  the  needs  of  this  age  than  teachers  of  other  grades.  The 
current  "  link  "  theory  and  practice  interfere,  moreover,  witli  the  natural 
selective  functions;  favor  uniformity  and  infiexi])ility ;  and  ignore  the 
needs  of  the  majority  of  high-school  pupils  who  go  no  fartlier. 

Under  this  c<jiidition  it  is  idle  to  study  adolescence  or  to  plan  for  it, 
Ifccause  nothing  worth  while  can  be  done;  although  tlie  inverse  relation 
I  jilead  for  would  be  vastly  to  the  interests  (jf  the  colleges,  and  would  in 
a  few  years  greatly  increase  their  classes  and  the  ellicacy  t>f  tlie  whole 
system.  Few  instituticjns  of  modern  civilization  so  distrust  human  na- 
ture as  dfjes  the  modern,  American  high  school,  when  under  college 
'lomination.  P'or  lower  grades  the  law  of  compulsory  attendance  is 
analogous  Uj  a  high  protective  tarill,  which  removes  the  stinmlus  Ut  l>et- 
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ter  methods  of  mauufactiire,  and  interferes  with  the  law  of  competition 
which  is  the  mainspring  of  evokition.  The  high  school  is  no  less  effec- 
tively protected  against  the  currents  of  new  ideas,  and  is  left  to  be  a  vic- 
tim of  tradition,  routine,  the  u'on  law  of  mechanism.  It  takes  the  easiest 
way  by  working  under  the  shelter  and  dictation  of  the  college  above  and 
on  the  momentum  of  the  grammar  school  below.  This,  I  believe,  accounts 
for  the  rapidly  decreasiug  numbers  as  we  go  up  the  high-school  classes ; 
for  the  decreasing  proportion  of  high-school  boys  who  go  to  college ;  for 
the  preponderance  of  ghis  in  the  high  school ;  and  for  the  educational 
apathy  of  the  high-school  teacher,  who  is  prone  to  all  the  narrowness 
and  affectation  of  the  specialist,  without  his  redeeming  virtue  of  pro- 
ductiveness in  research. 

The  teacher  must  teach  more,  and  know  more ;  he  must  be  a  living 
fountain,  not  a  stagnant  pool.  He  should  not  be  a  dealer  in  desiccated, 
second-hand  knowledge,  a  mere  giver-out  and  hearer  of  lessons.  That  is 
the  chief  and  humiliating  difference  between  our  secondary  teachers  and 
those  abroad,  who  are  mostly  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  as  they  should  be. 
If  we  could  move  many  university  professors  to  the  college,  many  college 
professors  to  the  high  school,  many  high-school  teachers  to  the  gi-ammar 
school,  and  some  grammar-school  teachers,  with  at  least  a  sprinkling  of 
college  graduates,  into  the  kindergarten,  it  would  do  much.  In  the  Ger- 
man and  French  schools,  the  teacher  is  one  who  knows  a  great  deal 
about  his  subject  and  is  nearer  to  original  sources ;  who  tells  the  great 
truths  of  the  sciences  almost  like  stories ;  and  who  does  not  affect  the 
au's  and  methods  of  the  university  professor.  Very  many  secondary 
teachers  are  masters  and  authorities.  Here,  most  of  our  university 
pedagogy  is  a  mere  device  for  so  influencing  high-school  principals  and 
teachers  as  to  correlate  curricula,  in  order  to  corral  in  students,  and  little 
interest  is  taken  in  the  grammar  grades,  and  none  in  the  kindergarten. 

I  have  spoken  frankly,  and  have  dealt  only  with  general  principles 
over  a  vast  field,  far  too  large  to  be  adequately  discussed  here.  I  have 
carefully  avoided  all  details,  although  I  have  fully  worked  them  out  on 
paper  at  great  length,  for  each  topic  to  the  close  of  the  high-school  period 
or  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  physical  growth  is  essentially  completed. 
This  material  will  soon  appear  in  a  volume.  The  chief  petition  in  my 
daily  prayer  now  is  for  a  millionaire.  With  the  means  at  hand,  I  have 
no  shadow  of  doubt  or  fear  but  that  in  five  years  from  the  date  of  any 
adequate  gift,  we  shall  be  able  to  iuvite  all  interested  to  a  system  of 
education,  covering  this  ground,  which  will  be  a  practical  realization  of 
much  present  prophecy,  and  which  will  commend  itself  even  to  the  most 
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conservative  defenders  of  things  as  they  are  and  have  been,  because  the 
best  things  established  will  be  in  it.  But  it  will  be  essentially  pedocentric 
rather  than  scholiocentric ;  it  may  be  a  little  like  the  Eef ormation  which 
insisted  that  the  Sabbath,  the  Bible,  and  the  Church  were  made  for  man 
and  not  he  for  them ;  it  will  fit  both  the  practices  and  the  results  of 
modern  science  and  psychological  study ;  it  will  make  religion  and  morals 
more  effective ;  and,  perhaps,  above  all,  it  will  give  individuality  in  the 
school  its  full  rights  as  befits  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  will 
contribute  something  to  bring  the  race  to  the  higher  maturity  of  the  super- 
man that  is  to  be,  effectiveness  in  developing  which  is  the  highest  and 
final  test  of  art,  science,  religion,  home,  state,  literature,  and  every 
human  institution.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 


ROYAL  VISITS  TO  CANADA:  A  HISTOEICAL  RETEOSPECT. 

The  present  year,  memorable  in  itself  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
century,  will  be  especially  notable  in  Canadian  history  for  the  occur- 
rence of  two  events,  deeply  interesting  to  the  Canadian  people  as  devoted 
subjects  of  the  British  Sovereign  and  citizens  of  the  British  Empire. 
In  January  there  came  the  sad  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  great  Queen 
v>^ho  had  reigned  for  over  sixty  years,  and  had  indehbly  impressed  her 
name  and  virtues  on  the  hearts  of  her  people  throughout  her  wide  im- 
perial domains.  Many  memorials  are  being  raised  in  Canada,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  to  commemorate  her  beneficent  rule  and  her 
character  as  Queen,  wife,  and  mother;  but  perhaps  the  most  significant 
tribute  the  Canadians  will  pay  to  her  memory  will  be  given  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  visit  of  her  grandson,  this  month  and  the  next,  on  his 
return  from  the  countries  which  owe  allegiance  to  England  in  Austral- 
asia, As-ia,  and  Africa.  This  tribute  will  be  not  a  mere  evanescent 
ebullition  of  loyalty,  but  a  very  significant  illustration  of  that  sincere 
sentiment  of  devotion  to  Crown  and  Empire  which  has  been  a  distinc- 
tive feature  of  the  Canadian  provinces  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
has  found  its  strongest  expression  during  the  reign  of  the  Queen  whom 
we  so  lately  mourned,  and  whose  grandson  we  are  about  to  welcome 
with  so  many  demonstrations  of  affection. 

This  visit  of  a  royal  prince,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  natu- 
rally recalls  similar  events  in  the  past  history  of  Canada.  Though  these 
visits  have  been  but  rare  during  more  than  a  century,  and,  like  those  of 
angels,  generally  "  short  and  bright,"  they  yet  form  so  many  milestones 
from  which  we  can  measure  the  social,  political,  and  material  develop- 
ment of  the  provinces  which  now  form  the  Dominion.  We  observe,  as 
we  look  back,  that  these  royal  visitors  came  to  our  country  at  the  be- 
ginning of  new  epochs  in  our  history,  when  the  conditions  of  the  popu- 
lation were  on  the  point  of  undergoing  radical  changes,  destined  to  have 
most  momentous  influence  on  the  national  character,  especially  in  the 
way  of  strengthening  and  perpetuating  British  institutions,  and  of  giv- 
ing the  people  larger  opportunities  of  showing  their  capacity  for  work- 
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ing  out  the  principles  of  representative  and  parliamentary  government 
in  that  portion  of  North  America  still  loyal  to  England. 

When  Prince  William  Henry,  afterward  William  IV,  first  visited 
Halifax,  in  1786,  as  commander  of  the  frigate  Pegasus,  the  Acadian  and 
Canadian  provinces  were  just  in  the  formative  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment as  dominions  of  the  British  King.  Nova  Scotia  had  been  a  pos- 
session of  England  since  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  and  had  enjoyed 
representative  government  since  1758.  Canada  had  been  formally  ceded 
to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  and  her  "new  subjects,"  the 
French  Canadians,  received  in  1774,  in  the  passage  of  the  Quebec  Act, 
an  evidence  of  the  spiiit  of  justice  and  kindness  which  their  rulers 
were  prepared  to  show  them.  This  measure  established  a  Legislative 
Comicil  in  which  French  Canadians  were  represented,  and  gave  full 
protection  to  their  language,  religion,  and  civil  law. 

Then  came  to  pass,  at  this  critical  period  in  the  development  of  iso- 
lated, struggling  provinces,  a  notable  event  which  has  had  a  most  re- 
markable influence  on  their  future  as  portions  of  the  British  Empire. 
l)m-ing  1783  and  1784,  there  came  to  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  the 
vaUey  of  the  St.  John,  and  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Niagara,  upward  of  40,000  men,  women,  and  children  who  had  retained 
their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  and  Empire  during  the  sad  days  of  the 
American  Revolution.  When  these  people  arrived  in  the  provinces 
still  faithful  to  England,  the  total  British  population  of  British  North 
America  did  not  exceed  12,000  souls,  of  whom  the  greater  number 
were  in  Nova  Scotia.  On  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  there  was  a 
French  population  of  nearly  100,000  persons,  livuig  chiefly  between 
Queljec  and  Montreal.  No  British  people  were  found  west  of  Lake 
St.  L<JULS,  and  what  is  now  the  rich  and  prosperous  province  of  (Ontario 
was  an  entire  wilderness,  except  wliere  loyal  refugees  had  sought  pro- 
tection near  the  English  fort  at  Niagara,  or  a  few  French  settlers  had 
made  homes  (jn  the  Ijanks  of  the  Detroit.  Many  of  the  ]>ritish  mliabi- 
tauts  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  who  had  come  originally  from  New 
Kngland,  were  of  doubtful  loyalty  to  tlie  Crown;  and  one  district  in  llie 
Acadian  province,  on  account  of  its  avowed  sym])athy  with  the  revolu- 
tionists, was  not  allowed  to  send  representatives  to  the  Assembly. 

The  coming  of  many  thousand  ])e(jj)le  who  had  jn'oved  so  clearly  their 
attachment  U)  Oreat  Jiritain  by  their  self-sacrifice  was  one  of  the  haj)- 
piest  events,  in  a  nati(jnal  sense,  tliat  c(juld  liave  occurred  in  tlie  case  of 
a  country  where  the  ])ro])ortinn  of  lOnglisli-siKjaking  colonists  was  until 
then  8o  insignilicant.      This  jnigralion  of  j^Kjcjple  of  proved   loyalty  iX^i- 
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cided  the  future  of  the  country  that  was  left  to  England  in  North 
America.  The  independence  of  the  Thu'teen  Colonies  —  the  first  step, 
according  to  some  European  statesmen,  in  the  ruin  of  the  British  colo- 
nial empii'e  —  was  actually  the  making  of  a  new  Dominion  far  over- 
shadowing the  old  Dominion  of  the  Vii'gin  Queen. 

The  arrival  of  the  bluff  sailor  prince  naturally  afforded  these  loyal 
subjects  an  opportunity  to  give  expression  once  more  to  their  feeliag  of 
devotion  to  a  sovereign  for  whose  sake  they  had  suffered  so  deeply.  He 
visited  Halifax,  then  a  small,  ill-kept  town  of  4,000  or  5,000  people, 
and  also  the  Loyalist  city  of  Shelburne,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  latter  was  then  the  most  populous  place  in  British  North 
America.  It  had  been  established  in  the  hope  of  becoming  a  great 
commercial  emporium  —  a  hope  shown  to  be  most  illusory  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  when  its  people  gradually  disappeared  and  it  dwindled 
to  a  mere  village.  The  Prince  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  where  Montreal  and  Quebec  had  a  population  of  probably 
9,000  or  10,000  each.  At  this  time  the  name  of  William  Henry  was 
given  to  the  pretty,  and  now  prosperous,  town  of  Sorel,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Richelieu  River  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
received  its  first  designation  from  a  captain  of  engineers  who  built  a 
fort  in  1665  for  the  protection  of  the  French  against  the  raids  of  the 
relentless  Iroquois.  William  Henry  as  a  king  does  not  hold  a  high 
place  in  English  history ;  but  he  had  that  ready,  free  manner  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  English  sailor,  and  made  many  friends  wherever  he 
went.  While  the  Loyalists  were  ready  to  welcome  him  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Crown  for  which  they  had  fought  and  suffered,  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  French  Canadian  race  received  him  with  the  respect 
due  to  the  prince  of  a  nation  which  showed  every  desire  to  treat  them 
generously. 

In  1791,  three  years  after  the  departure  of  the  sailor  prince  from 
American  waters,  there  came  to  Quebec,  as  commander  of  a  royal  regi- 
ment. Prince  Edward,  afterward  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Queen  Victo- 
ria, and  great-grandfather  of  the  prmce  who  is  soon  expected  in  the 
new  Dominion.  Canada  was  now  on  the  eve  of  another  great  change 
in  her  political  conditions.  The  Quebec  Act  had  in  many  respects 
proved  inadequate  to  the  development  of  those  districts,  where  a  great 
body  of  Loyalists  had  settled  beyond  the  confines  of  the  French  prov- 
ince, and  were  demanding  political  institutions  more  suited  to  their  as- 
pirations as  British  subjects  accustomed  to  representative  assemblies. 
Before  the  coming  of  the  prince,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  had 
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passed  the  Constitutional  Act.  This  established  two  provinces  —  one 
known  as  Lower  Canada,  now  Quebec,  in  which  the  French  Canadians 
formed  the  vast  majority,  and  the  other  known  as  Upper  Canada,  now 
Ontario,  in  which  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  were  supreme.  Whether 
it  was  wise  practically  to  isolate  the  English  and  French  races  in  separate 
provinces,  and  to  prevent  the  gradual  absorption  of  all  nationalities  into 
one  great  English-speaking  people,  is  a  political  problem  on  which  there 
was,  and  always  will  be,  a  difference  of  opinion.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose  which  in- 
tluenced  Pitt  and  other  English  statesmen  in  passing  this  important 
measure. 

At  this  time  the  total  population  of  the  British-American  provinces 
was  probably  225,000  souls,  of  whom  100,000  were  French  Canadians. 
In  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada  there  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the  French  regime, 
whilst  the  same  bodies  in  New  Brunswick  and  Upper  Canada  were 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  Loyalists  of  1783  and  1784.  The  first 
Legislature  of  Lower  Canada  met  in  an  old  stone  building,  long  known 
as  the  Bishop's  Palace,  in  the  ancient  capital,  full  of  memories  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  explorers  and  missionaries;  while  that  of  the  western 
province  assembled  in  the  humble  village  of  Newark,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Niagara,  where  the  best  accommodation  was  a  rude  frame  building, 
or  at  times  a  large  tent  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  famous  navi- 
gator. Captain  Cook,  and  was  then  the  property  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Simcoe,  who  had  taken  a  promment  part  in  the  American  war.  At 
this  period  the  trade  of  the  provinces  was  very  insignificant,  and  the 
public  revenue  was  so  small  that  the  expenditures  of  government  had 
to  be  largely  met  by  the  imperial  treasury.  The  schools  for  the  masses 
were  wretched  in  the  extreme,  though  adequate  provision  was  made  in 
PVench  Canada  for  the  education  of  priests  and  for  the  teachuig  of  some 
liberal  Ijranches  of  learning. 

The  L)uke  remauied  in  Quebec  for  three  years,  and  won  the  respect 
and  even  affecti(jn  (^f  the  peoj)le  with  whom  he  had  most  social  inter- 
course. He  entered  into  the  various  pleasures  of  the  community  with 
a  genuine  interest,  and  especially  cultivated  the  friendshi])  of  the  l)e 
SalaljeiTVH,  one  of  wliom  afterward  Ijccanie  tlie  hero  of  (/liatcaugiiay  and 
the  savior  of  French  Canada  in  tlie  war  of  1812-15.  I'lie  innate  cour- 
tesy of  the  French  race  seems  to  liave  had  a  great  attrac'tion  for  liini, 
and  he  neglected  no  o])})ortunity  of  relmking  the  jealonsy  and  ill-feeling 
which  were  aheady  beginning  to  show  themselves  between  the  French 
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majority  and  the  small  British  official  class.  The  members  of  this  class 
were  not  always  chosen  with  discretion  by  the  imperial  government, 
and  continually  acted  as  if  they  alone  had  a  right  to  rule  "in  a  con- 
quered country."  "I  urge  you,"  he  said  on  one  occasion,  "to  unanimity 
and  concord.  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  the  odious  distinctions  of  French 
and  English.  You  are  all  His  Britannic  Majesty's  beloved  subjects." 
Much  misery  and  suffering  would  have  been  saved  to  French  Canada 
forty  years  later  had  his  wise  counsel  always  been  followed.  Happily 
for  Canada's  peace  and  unity,  the  spirit  he  strove  to  promote  prevails  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  Prince  spent  several  years  in  Halifax  —  from  1794  until  1800 
—  in  command  of  the  imperial  troops.  The  tourist  of  our  own  times 
is  still  shown  an  old  round  house,  once  covered  with  a  dome,  which 
stands  on  a  beautiful  natural  mound  overlooking  spacious  Bedford  Basin. 
This  was  used  by  the  military  band  when  it  played  for  the  amusement 
of  the  visitors  to  the  "Prince's  Lodge,"  which  was  lent  him  by  the  Loy- 
alist Governor,  Sir  John  Wentworth,  formerly  of  New  Hampshire,  but 
has  long  since  yielded  to  that  great  destroyer.  Time.  As  an  officer  the 
Prince  was  a  too  rigid  disciplinarian,  educated  in  Germany  during  a  miser- 
able youth  by  a  harsh  military  martinet ;  but  his  own  officers  admitted 
that,  despite  his  severity,  he  was  always  actuated  by  a  most  conscien- 
tious desire  to  do  his  duty.  In  the  ordmary  relations  of  life  he  w  i 
generous,  hospitable,  and  kind ;  and  one  who  knew  him  well  has  written 
that  "  a  tale  of  woe  always  interested  him  deeply,  and  nothing  but  gross 
misconduct  could  ever  induce  him  to  abandon  any  whom  he  had  once 
been  induced  to  befriend."  His  habits  were  temperate,  and  his  influ- 
ence was  exerted  successfully  to  stop  the  excessive  drinking  and  gam- 
bling too  apt  to  prevail  in  those  days  in  a  garrison  town. 

The  life  of  the  Duke  appears  to  have  been  more  or  less  tinged  with 
sadness.  He  was  obviously  not  a  favorite  of  George  III,  who  cast  a 
blight  over  his  youth  by  placing  him  under  a  stern,  penurious  German 
who  even  robbed  him  of  his  pocket-money.  Through  his  whole  career 
he  was  never  given  such  an  allowance  as  befitted  his  position ;  in  fact, 
he  was  not  fairly  treated,  like  his  royal  brothers,  by  either  king  or 
state.  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  much  happiness  in  the  society  of 
Madame  de  St.  Laurent,  Baronne  de  Fortisson,  who  lived  with  him  for 
many  years,  and  won  many  friends  in  British  North  America,  notably 
the  De  Salaberrys,  to  one  of  whom  she  was  a  godmother.  His  pub- 
lished letters  breathe  affection  and  respect  for  this  amiable  lady.  The  ■ 
time  came  when  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  in  danger,  and  the 
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Duke  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  stern  necessities  of  state.  Then  it 
was  that  Madame  de  St.  Laurent  retired  to  a  convent ;  and  history  tells 
us  no  more  of  the  gentle  woman  who  cheered  the  life  of  a  Princij  in  his 
too  often  sorrowful  hours. 

In  1818  the  Duke  of  Kent  married  the  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Lei- 
ningen,  and  the  sole  issue  was  the  Princess  who  became  Victoria  of 
England.  She  was  only  eight  months  old  when  her  father  died.  She 
was  present  at  his  funeral.     A  spectator  says : 

"  She  -was  placed  by  her  nurse  against  the  carriage  window  to  please  the  specta- 
tors ;  she  looked  upon  them  with  her  open,  cheerful  countenance,  while  playing  with 
her  little  hand  on  the  glass,  quite  unconscious  of  her  loss  — an  incident  which  caused 
many  a  tear  to  flow." 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life  the  Duke  had  become  popular  in 
England,  and  his  death  was  greatly  regretted  for  a  time.  But  he  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  deep  impression  on  the  national 
life,  and  he  was  soon  forgotten.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  mention  of  him 
in  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  But  he  was  the  father  of  a  great 
Queen,  who  must  have  inherited  the  noblest  of  his  qualities.  The 
memory  of  his  visit  still  lingers  by  the  side  of  Bedford  Basin ;  and  his 
name  still  clings  to  a  beautiful,  fertile  island  which  nestles  in  the  bosom 
of  the  gulf  that  washes  the  portals  of  Canada. 

SLx  decades  of  years  now  passed  before  another  prince  of  the  English 
reigning  dynasty  came  to  Canada.  During  that  long  interval  the  prov- 
inces had  suffered  many  vicissitudes.  An  irrepressible  conflict  grew  up 
between  the  English  and  French  Canadian  nationalities  in  the  province 
where  the  latter  were  dominant.  The  French  Canadians  eventually 
obtained  full  control  of  the  popular  Assembly,  while  the  small  official 
or  governing  class  was  in  a  majority  in  the  Upper  House  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  In  some  of  the  provinces  this  official  class  was  generally 
called  "a  family  compact,"  a  derisive  aUusion  to  the  selfish  ties  which 
united  it  against  the  popular  party.  The  British  Government  grad- 
ually gave  up  the  control  of  the  provincial  taxes  to  tlie  Assem])lios;  l)ut 
the  concessions  made  did  not  satisfy  the  French  Canadian  majority,  led 
by  one  Papineau,  a  brilliant,  but  unsafe,  leader,  whose  aspiration  it  was 
to  control  both  Council  and  Assembly  by  making  the  former  elective, 
and  U)  build  up  a  nation  Canadienne  on  the  banks  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence. 
In  the  other  provinces  the  ])opular  cry  was  for  rca])onHi})le  government 
which  would  give  the  peojje  full  control  of  their  local  affairs.  In  U])- 
j«r  Canada  a  [)etty  insurrection  occurred  Hiinultaneously  witli  an  ecjually 
rash  uprising  in  Ix)wer  Canada.     Tlie  n^lx'lliniiM  element  was  easily  ro- 
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pressed,  and  the  leaders  ignominioiisly  tied  to  the  United  States.  The 
disaffection  was  limited  to  a  small  class :  the  mass  of  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple were  loyal  and  believed  in  constitutional  agitation. 

The  British  Government  now  recognized  that  they  must  deal  quickly 
and  wisely  with  the  political  grievances  of  the  provinces.  Consequently, 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  was  soon  followed  by  the  reunion  of  the 
Canadas  and  the  concession  of  a  more  liberal  system  of  colonial  govern- 
ment. The  influence  of  this  wise  policy  was  soon  seen  in  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country.  A  large  population 
flowed  into  Upper  Canada  and  made  it  the  most  prosperous  and  popu- 
lous section  of  British  North  America.  Commerce  flourished ;  education 
was  widely  diffused;  and  the  two  races  were  taught  the  necessity  of 
compromise,  conciliation,  and  unity  in  national  crises,  when  demagogues 
were  ever  striving  to  undermine  the  political  structure  for  party  ends  or 
at  the  dictates  of  racial  passion. 

Wliile  Canada  was  thus  enjoying  commercial  freedom  and  respon- 
sible government,  the  happy  thought  came  to  her  statesmen  to  invite 
the  Queen  to  visit  the  country,  which  had  made  such  remarkable  prog- 
ress during  her  happy  reign.  Canada  was  not  destined  to  see  the  face 
of  her  gi'acious  Majesty,  who  expressed,  however,  in  the  reply  which 
came  from  the  royal  palace, 

"her  sincere  desire  that  the  young  Prince,  on  whom  the  Crown  of  this  Empire 
will  devolve,  may  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  that  portion  of  her  dominions 
from  which  this  address  has  come,  and  may  become  acquainted  with  a  people  in 
whose  rapid  progress  toward  greatness  Her  Majesty,  in  common  with  her  subjects  in 
Great  Britain,  feels  a  lively  and  enduring  sympathy." 

The  tour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  a  winsome  youth  of  nineteen, 
lasted  for  nearly  two  months,  during  which  he  visited  all  important 
parts  of  British  North  America,  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  to 
Windsor,  on  the  Detroit  Eiver,  across  which  he  passed  into  the  United 
States,  where  he  met  a  gratifying  reception,  though  he  travelled  pre- 
sumably incognito.  Among  other  eminent  persons  he  saw  President 
Buchanan  at  Washington.  His  progress  through  Canada  was  a  perfect 
ovation  —  a  memorable  tribute  of  affection  and  respect  to  his  mother, 
during  whose  beneficent  reign  Canada  had  risen  from  the  depression 
and  adversity  of  the  unhappy  years  of  the  rebellion  to  a  condition  of  the 
most  encouraging  prosperity.  The  Prince  had  to  suffer  a  terrible  ordeal 
of  addresses,  whose  prolixity  would  often  have  been  unbearable  had  he 
not  felt  that  there  was  not  a  mere  lip-service,  but  a  genuine  touch  of 
loyalty,  in  them  all.     The  Parliament  of  Canada  was  not  in  session ;  but 
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a  large  number  of  members  assembled  in  the  two  Houses  at  Quebec,  and 
the  Speakers  —  one  of  them  a  French  Canadian  —  presented  him  with 
fervid  addresses  and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  The  Prince, 
created  a  viceroy  for  such  purposes,  conferred  no  more  such  regal  dis- 
tinctions; and  several  mayors  and  other  officials  were  disappointed  at 
the  decision  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  his  chief  adviser,  not  to  make 
honors  cheap. 

During  his  visit  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  Parliament 
House  at  Ottawa,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  at  Montreal. 
During  the  present  month  his  son  will  see  the  Ottawa  edifice  in  all  the 
perfection  of  its  architectural  beauty ;  but  the  once  famous  bridge  has 
recently  given  place  to  a  superstructure  more  commensurate  with  the 
commercial  necessities  of  the  great  railway  which  here  crosses  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  soon  afterward  forms  a  connection  with  lines  in  the 
United  States.  When  the  efforts  of  the  Orangemen  of  Upper  Canada 
to  make  a  special  demonstration  in  honor  of  the  royal  visitor  were  un- 
successful on  account  of  the  imperial  advisers  of  the  Prince  refusing  to 
countenance  such  party  displays,  some  unpleasant  feeling  was  created. 
Apart  from  this  the  visit  of  the  Prince  was  distinguished  by  exhibitions 
of  the  most  loyal  and  imperial  sentiment,  and  did  much  to  cement  the 
connection  between  the  dependency  and  the  parent  state.  The  affabil- 
ity of  the  handsome  Prince,  who  showed  in  many  ways  that  he  was 
still  a  frank  boy,  won  many  hearts ;  and  there  are  still  some  ladies,  then 
young  and  charming,  now  white-haired  and  stout,  who  cherish  not 
merely  memories  of  the  dance  they  had  with  the  Prince  who  is  now 
King,  but  even  the  glove  of  the  hand  which  he  held  in  the  quadrille  or 
waltz,  and  j^)erhaps  —  as  some  thought,  no  doubt  —  faintly  pressed 
when  his  partner  had  more  than  ordinary  charm  of  form  and  manner. 
But  though  "the  lights  are  fled "  and  "the  garlands  dead  "  of  those  gala 
days  so  glorious  to  many  women,  their  daugliters  or  grand-daugliters 
may  have  an  equally  sweet  exfjerience,  and  renew  the  dances  of  forty- 
one  years  ago. 

During  the  year  that  followed  the  tour  of  Albert  Edward,  Canada 
enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  flying  visit  from  his  brother  Prince  Alfred,  later 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,'  then  a  midshipman  on  board  Her  Majesty's 
ship  St.  Ofion/e.  From  this  time  until  IHGO,  when  Piinco  Artluir,  iinw 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  and  Strathearn,  came  to  Canada  as  an  officer  of 
an  imy>erial  regiment,  most  im])ort<'int  changes  took  ]>Iace  in  the  ])<>lili- 
cal  development  of  the  liritish  American  provinces.  Their  [Kjlitical 
'When  he  died,  in  1000,  he  wa«  reigning  Duke  of  Saxo-Coburg-Gotha. 
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necessities  forced  them  into  a  federal  union  which  had  loujir  been  advo- 
Gated  bv  eminent  colonists  —  notably  by  Chief  Justice  Sewell,  a  Loyal- 
ist, in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  gave  it  his  hearty  approval. 
When  Prince  Arthur  passed  through  Canada,  the  Confederation  was 
only  two  years  old,  and  the  Canadian  Government  was  taking  steps  to 
occupy  gi-eat  territories  just  purchased  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. A  half-breed,  or  metis,  Louis  Eiel,  brought  about  a  rising  among 
his  easily  deluded  coimtrymen  on  the  gi'ound  that  their  rights  were  in 
jeopardy ;  but  the  imperial  and  Canadian  authorities  acted  with  decis- 
ion. Eiel  fled,  but  was  executed  at  Kegina,  in  the  Northwest,  at  a 
later  time,  for  a  similar  attempt  to  def}^  law  and  authority.  The  new 
province  of  Manitoba  was  born  in  that  vast  western  land.  Prince  Ar- 
thur gave  his  name  to  a  port  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  whence  for 
manv  vears  immiorants  and  merchandise  found  their  wav  by  a  chain  of 
lakes,  rivers,  and  portages  to  the  banks  of  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  Elvers. 

Xine  years  passed  by,  and  the  Canadian  people  were  delighted  with 
the  announcement  that  a  royal  Princess  would  come  to  live  in  Canada, 
for  several  years,  as  the  wife  of  the  new  Governor-General,  the  Marquess 
of  Lome,  now  Duke  of  Arg}'ll.  The  reception  which  the  Princess 
Louise  and  her  husband  met  on  their  aiTival  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Canada  was  another  testimony  to  the  popularity  of  the  royal  family. 
At  Halifax  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
the  arrival  at  the  same  time  of  the  ironclad  Black  Prince,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Edinbm-gh,  who  since  his  visit,  seventeen  years  before, 
had  followed  his  profession  iu  every  part  of  the  globe. 

By  this  time  Canada  had  made  much  progress  in  her  onward  march 
as  a  nation.  British  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  ia  the  Atlantic  waters,  gave  completeness  to  a  Domiuion 
extending  across  the  continent  for  over  3,000  miles.  The  Priucess  and 
her  agi'eeable  husband  identified  themselves  during  their  residence  in 
Canada  with  literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  movements;  and  it  is  to 
their  efforts  that  the  Academy  of  Art  and  the  Eoyal  Society,  both  flour- 
ishing and  useful  national  institutions,  owe  their  existence.  An  accident 
to  the  Priacess  through  the  upsetting  of  a  sleigh  unfortunately  affected 
her  nervous  system  most  seriously  for  many  months,  and  prevented  her 
from  seeing  as  much  of  the  Canadian  people  as  she  would  have  done 
under  favorable  conditions;  but,  so  far  as  she  was  brought  into  contact 
with  Canadians,  all  were  charmed  by  her  conversation  and  manner. 
Neither  the  Duke  nor  the  Duchess  of  Argyll  has  forgotten  this  sojourn 
in  Canada.     Indeed,  the  former  left  it  with  the  deepest  regret,  and  has 
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ever  since  made  it  his  pleasure  to  give  the  most  kindly  welcome  to  all 
those  Canadians  who  visit  the  genial  nobleman  whose  highest  delight 
is  the  pursuit  of  letters. 

Eight  years  after  the  departure  of  the  Marquess  of  Lome  from  Can- 
ada, the  Duke  of  Connaught,  Prince  Arthur,  landed  at  Vancouver,  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  on  his  way  to  England  from  the  East,  where  he  had 
been  commander-in-chief  at  Bombay.  "VATien  he  visited  the  yomig 
Dominion  in  1869,  the  western  limits  of  railway  communication  did 
not  extend  beyond  Sarnia,  in  the  province  of  Ontario;  but  in  1890  he 
and  the  Duchess  were  swiftly  carried  to  the  Atlantic  over  continuous 
rails  in  a  special  train  of  cars,  described  by  the  journalists  of  the  day 
as  "epicurean  palaces,"  drawn  by  a  noble  engine  expressly  decorated. 
Vancouver,  then  only  three  years  old,  already  gave  promise  of  great  ex- 
pansion ;  and  on  the  journey  eastward  the  royal  party  saw  villages  and 
towns  springing  up  from  the  Eockies  to  Winnipeg,  even  then  a  city  of 
over  25,000  people. 

Now  Canadians,  French  and  English  alike,  men  of  aU  classes,  races 
and  creeds,  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  visit  of  Prince  George  Frederick 
Ernest  Albert,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  King,  Edward  VII,  known 
as  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York,  heir-apparent  to  the  English  Crown, 
who  will  be  soon  created  Prince  of  AVales  —  a  title  which  becomes 
merged  in  the  Crown  at  every  vacancy,  and  is  only  renewed  at  the 
Sovereign's  pleasure.  He  is  now  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  is  the 
})Ossessor  of  many  royal  titles  and  academic  honors,  which  come  to  a 
Prince  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  followed  the  sea  for  some  years,  and 
))ecame  a  captain  in  1893,  when  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Teck,  Her  Serene  Highness  Princess  Victoria  Mary  Augusta 
Ix)ui8a  Olga  Pauline  Claudine  Agnes,  who  accompanies  him  on  this 
visit  to  the  Canadian  Dominion.  His  itinerary  brings  him  in  the 
royal  yacht  Ophir  to  Quebec  on  September  16,  and  after  visiting  Mon- 
treal and  Ottawa  he  proceeds  immediately  West  as  far  as  the  Pacific 
coast.  Then  he  returns  to  the  East,  and  pays  extended  visits  to  On- 
tario and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  whence  he  leaves  for  England  toward 
the  end  of  C)ct<j))er. 

All  the  preparations  which  have  ])een  made  for  Iiis  roco])ti()n  ])y 
the  governments  and  municipalities  of  the  Dominion,  from  Halifax  to 
Victoria,  are  most  elaborate  and  will  eclipse  those  of  1860,  since  tlie 
opportunities  for  diH])lay  are  now  so  mucli  greattir  in  ji  rich  and  pros]ier- 
ouR  Dominion  stretcliing  from  sea  to  sea.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
functions  that  tlie  l*rince  will  lie  called  upon  to  jKirform  on  the  after- 
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noon  of  the  day  he  first  lands  in  the  Dominion  will  be  the  formal  dedi- 
cation to  public  uses  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  where  Wolfe  won  the 
famous  victory  which  ended  the  French  regime  in  the  valleys  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi,  and  made  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  dominant 
in  North  America. 

A  hundred  and  fifteen  years  have  passed  since  the  visit  of  Prince 
William,  who,  first  of  the  royal  family,  saw  the  provinces  in  their  for- 
mative stage.  Then  the  futui-e  of  the  country  was  doubtful  in  the  ex- 
treme. England's  empii^e  in  America  had  been  broken  by  the  defeat  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  not  a  few  European  statesmen  believed 
that  she  was  not  able  to  maintain  her  dominion  for  many  years  in  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  coming  of  the  Loyalists  saved  her  in 
North  America,  whilst  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  her  sons  eventually 
surmounted  what  was  only  a  temporary  check,  and  restored  her  to  im- 
perial gi'eatness. 

Now,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  another  royal 
prince  is  about  to  come  to  British  North  America,  which  has  developed 
in  a  hundred  years  into  a  federation  with  a  territorial  domain  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  powerful  republican  nation  which  sprang  into  exist- 
ence in  1783.  During  this  period  the  population  of  Canada  has  in- 
creased from  220,000  souls  to  upward  of  6,000,000;  the  ti-ade  from 
810,000,000  to  $380,000,000 ;  the  revenue,  which  was  practically  noth- 
ing, to  over  $50,000,000,  apart  from  the  revenues  of  the  respective  prov- 
inces, which  must  largely  increase  the  aggregate  of  the  public  resources. 
Education  of  every  grade  is  diffused  far  and  wide;  railways  span  the 
country  in  every  dii^ection ;  canals  connect  the  great  West  with  the  At- 
lantic seaboard ;  an  elegant  order  of  architecture  illustrates  the  growing 
taste  and  wealth  of  the  people;  culture  is  being  more  widely  spread; 
and  the  public  legislation  shows  the  capacity  of  the  public  men  for  self- 
government.  The  people  of  every  nationality  within  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  stand  on  the  same  platform  of  equal  rights.  It  is  this  happy  con- 
dition which  has  made  it  possible  for  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  —  a  brilliant 
man  of  the  race  which  occupied  a  position  of  inferiority  in  the  days  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent  and  evoked  his  deep  interest  and  sympathy  —  to  attain, 
with  the  approval  of  all  classes,  creeds,  and  nationalities,  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  to  give  emphatic  expression,  in  the 
case  of  the  South  African  war,  to  the  determination  of  Canadians  to 
maintain  the  interests  of  the  Empire  at  all  hazards. 

Such  questions  of  taxation  and  such  ignorance  of  colonial  conditions 
as  precipitated  an  American  revolution ;  such  blunders  as  aggravated  the 
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political  difficulties  of  Canada  previous^  to  the  concession  of  responsi- 
ble government  —  these  can  never  again  occur  under  the  wise  colonial 
system  which  was  adopted  during  the  Victorian  era,  and  which  gives 
full  expansion  to  the  political  aspii'ations  of  a  self-governing  people. 
The  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  are  now  gov- 
erned by  just  such  principles  as  were  first  suggested  by  the  sagacious 
Loyalist,  Governor  Hutchinson,  more  than  a  century  ago,  but  which  it 
took  English  statesmen  many  years  to  understand  and  carry  out.  As  a 
natural  sequence  of  a  correct  understanding  of  the  relations  that  should 
exist  between  an  imperial  state  and  its  dependencies,  Canada  is  now 
ready,  like  the  colonies  of  Australasia,  in  the  hour  of  imperial  necessi- 
ties, to  contribute  from  taxes  raised  by  her  own  legislature  adequate 
means  for  the  defence  of  that  connection  which  was  rudely  broken  in 
the  case  of  the  old  Thii-teen  Colonies  through  the  failure  of  statesmen 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  understand  the  basis  on  which  colonial 
self-government  should  securely  rest. 

Canada's  position  in  the  Empire  is  one  of  which  her  people  may  be 
justly  proud.  But  as  they  now  review  the  past  with  its  many  evidences 
of  devotion  to  England,  of  capacity  for  self-government,  and  of  states- 
manlike conception  and  action  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
they  must  not  forget  how  much  they  owe  to  the  Loyalists  and  all  the 
other  makers  of  their  national  structure.  French  Catholics  and  Hugue- 
nots, Puritans  and  Cavaliers  of  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  Scots  from  the 
Highlands,  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Lowlands,  Scotch-Irish  Protestants 
from  the  North  and  Catholic  Celts  from  the  South  of  Ireland,  English- 
men from  the  hop-gardens  of  Kent,  from  the  meadows  of  Devon,  and 
from  all  parts  of  that  ancient  kingdom  where  the  Saxon  and  Norman 
liave  so  happily  blended  in  the  course  of  centuries  —  all  these  have 
united  to  form  a  Canadian  people  who  have  planted  themselves  success- 
fully and  firmly  over  the  vast  territory  which  stretches  from  east  to 
west,  to  the  north  of  the  Federal  Piepublic.  The  heir-apparent  to  the 
Crown  of  the  British  Empire  will,  consequently,  see  a  prosperous,  pro- 
j^ressive,  and  contented  people,  animated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  place, 
if  possible,  the  relations  between  the  Canadian  Dominion  and  Crroat 
iJritain  on  an  even  more  y)ermanent' and  ecpialjhi  basis,  wliich  will,  to  all 
time,  give  unity  and  strengtli  to  tlie  whole  Empire,  and  secure  for  the 
dependency  more  direct  infhience  in  the  councils  of  the  imperial  nation. 

More  than  this,  the  Prince  will  find  that  the  Canadian  ])e()ple  have 
a  sincere  desire  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  rehitions  with  tlioir  great 
neighbors,  whose  enteq)ri8c  has  built  u]»   in   the  course  of  a  century  a 
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most  powerful  nation,  of  which  the  real  strength  lies  in  British  law 
and  British  institutions  adapted  to  their  special  conditions.  He  will 
not  hear  a  whisper  of  that  spiiit  of  annexation  which  the  Eight  Honor- 
able Joseph  Chamberlain,  with  a  remarkable  ignorance  of  Canadian 
sentiment  since  1783,  very  recently  declared  had  some  existence  at  the 
commencement  of  confederation  in  parts  of  the  Canadian  provinces; 
though  he  will  find  Canadians  ever  ready  to  welcome  American  capital 
and  enterprise  for  the  development  of  their  unbounded  resources.  He 
will  find  that  the  closest  and  kindliest  intercourse  exists  between  New 
England  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  that  many  thousands  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Loyalist  makers  of  those  provinces,  having  retm-ned 
to  the  homes  from  which  their  fathers  were  ruthlessly  forced,  now  help 
to  strengthen  friendly  ties  between  kindred  communities. 

Canadians  and  citizens  of  the  Eepublic  now  forget  the  past,  with  all 
its  bitterness,  and  take  an  equal  pride  in  the  achievements  of  peoples 
allied  to  each  other  by  so  many  bonds  of  a  common  origin,  language, 
and  interest.  Champlain  and  Winthrop,  Washington  and  the  Adamses, 
Hutchinson  and  Galloway,  Brock  and  De  Salaberry,  AVilliams  of  Kars 
and  Inglis  of  Lucknow,  Lincoln  and  Gladstone,  Disraeli  and  John  Alex- 
ander Macdonald,  Longfellow  and  Tennyson,  Parkman  and  Macaulay, 
Grant  and  Sherman,  Dewey  and  Eoberts,  are  names  which  are  worthy 
of  respect  and  honor,  whether  we  live  near  Hawarden  Castle  across  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa  or  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  under  the 
elms  of  Cambridge,  at  Mount  Vernon  by  the  side  of  the  Potomac,  or 
beneath  the  shadow  of  Table  Mountain  in  South  Africa. 

John  G.  Bourinot. 
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The  way  in  which  India  is  treated  —  India  on  whose  possession  the 
standing  of  England  as  a  world-power  reposes  —  is  well  calculated  to 
give  rise  to  utter  astonishment.  During  the  recent  terrible  famine,  ex- 
tending over  an  area  which  contains  60,000,000  people,  when  hundreds 
of  thousands  were  dying  month  after  month,  and  the  roads  were  full  of 
the  corpses  of  men  and  the  carcases  of  beasts,  so  rich  a  country  as  the 
Ignited  Kingdom  gave  not  a  penny  from  its  State  Exchequer  for  the  re- 
lief of  suffering.  All  was  left  to  private  benevolence ;  and  small  enough 
were  the  contributions,  owing  to  the  war  in  South  Africa.  There,  again, 
since  the  fall  of  1899,  the  most  terrible  misery  has  been  brought  upon 
once  fi-ee  and  flourishing  lands. 

For  nearly  forty  years  I  have  been  making  the  acquaintance,  in 
London,  of  a  gi"eat  many  Indians  who  have  been  coming  here :  Hindoos, 
Mohammedans,  Buddhists ;  students,  men  of  letters,  Eajahs,  and  min- 
isters or  agents  of  native  Indian  prmces.  How  often  have  I  heard  them 
complain  of  the  want  of  both  knowledge  and  interest  in  their  country's 
hLstory,  condition,  and  welfare,  which,  to  theii*  amazement,  they  had 
found  among  so  many  otherwise  highly  educated  and  intelligent  English- 
men, including  notable  politicians  and  public  writers!  I  could  not 
contradict  these  complaints;  for  I  had  had  too  much  experience  of  the 
same  kind  whenever  in  English  society  the  conversation  had  turned  on 
Indian  affairs. 

Once  I  had  such  an  exi)erieuce  with  a  friend  of  mine,  a  Liberal  Cab- 
inet Minister,  and  a  man  of  considerable  culture.  I  spoke  to  him  of  the 
IiU.ssian  danger,  looming  at  no  great  distance,  as  a  menace  to  England's 
great  Asiatic  Empire.  He  was  rathtir  disinclined  to  accept  this  view; 
and,  as  a  reason  for  liis  own  opinion,  mentioned  the  large  number  of  the 
English  i)opulation  in  India.  His  remark,  I  confess,  took  me  aliack.  I 
asked  what  projujrtion  lie  thought  theiiiimb(*r  of  th(i  Englisli  inliabitaiits 
\)nni  to  that  of  th(;  natives.  H<5  evad<id  the  (juestion,  saying  that  it 
wa.s  dithcult,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  go  into  statistics.  Seeing 
how  sliakily  matters  stocxl  with  my  friend,  who,  as  a  ('abinet  Minister, 
was  one  of  those  responsible  f(jr  the  rule  ui  India,  1  pressed  him  good- 
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humoredly  to  give  me,  at  least,  some  general  idea  of  what  he  imagined 
to  be  the  proportion.  After  much  hesitation,  and  with  evident  signs  of 
mental  confusion,  he  said:  "Well,  I  think  there  are  about  3,000,000 
Englishmen  in  India."  "And  how  many  natives? "  This  question,  he 
thought,  it  would  be  too  difticult  for  him  to  answer,  unprepared  as  he 
was.  I  then  told  him  —  it  was  some  years  ago,  before  the  more  recent 
census  —  that  there  were  in  India  about  280,000,000  natives,  as  against 
140,000,  not  Englishmen,  but  Europeans  of  various  nationalities.  These 
140,000  included  the  white  English  troops,  which  numbered,  at  that 
time,  about  64,000.  My  friend  now  became  quite  distressed.  He  would 
scarcely  believe  that  things  stood  so.  I  promised  to  send  him  next  day 
the  official  statistics,  which,  through  the  kindness  of  the  India  Office,  I 
had  received  in  manuscript  copy  before  they  had  been  printed. 

In  private  intercourse  I  have  often  found  similar  incredible  ignor- 
ance in  quarters  where  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  small  class  of  military  men  and  officials  who  have  been  in 
India,  very  few  persons,  even  among  prominent  politicians,  take  the 
trouble  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  Indian  affairs.  The  budget 
of  that  colossal  empire  is  always  discussed,  or,  rather,  hurriedly  disposed 
of,  at  the  end  of  the  parHamentary  session.  A  glance  at  the  House  of 
Commons  on  such  an  occasion  shows  that  there  are  frequently  not  more 
than  a  dozen  members  present  —  some  awake,  others  in  a  comatose  state, 
lying  about  on  the  seats.  Indians  of  distinction,  who  listen  as  strangers 
in  the  gaUery,  are  always  amazed  at  the  extraordinary  spectacle  thus 
presented  to  them.  They  scarcely  trusted  their  own  eyes,  some  of  them 
said  to  me  afterward. 

This  political  preface  was  perhaps  necessary  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  another  extraordinary  phenomenon.  The  rich  and  remark- 
able poetical  literature  of  ancient  India  is  whoUy  unknown  in  England 
to  the  large  mass  of  educated  people,  so  much  so  that  the  very  name 
of  the  most  famous  Indian  drama,  "Sakuntala,"  and  that  of  its  author, 
Kalidasa,  have,  in  my  experience,  often  been  unknown  to  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  might  have  been  supposed  to  possess  at  least  a  smatter- 
ing, or  a  vague  knowledge,  of  such  things. 

To  speak  frankly :  Is  it  not  a  great  shame  that  a  renowned  drama 
which  has  held  its  place  on  the  Indian  stage  for  nearly  fourteen  hun- 
dred years  should  never  have  been  acted  in  England  until  about  two 
years  ago,  when  it  was  given,  for  the  first  time,  by  amateurs,  not  in  a 
theatre,  but  —  oh,  ye  insulted  gods  of  the  Hindoo  Olympus !  —  in  the 
Conservatory  of  the  London  Botanic  Society  in  Eegent's  Park. 
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Yet  Kalidasa,  the  author  of  "  Sakuntala,  or  the  Ring  of  Eecognition," 
has  been  called  the  Shakspere  of  India  by  no  less  a  writer  than  Sir 
William  Jones,  the  distinguished  English  Sanskrit  scholar,  and  first 
translator  of  the  play.  It  was  a  hundi-ed  and  twelve  years  ago  —  in 
1789,  the  year  of  the  great  French  Revolution  —  that  his  translation  was 
first  brought  out.  Stmnge  to  say,  no  other  English  version  was  pubKshed 
later,  until  Sh*  Monier  Williams  put  his  hand  to  a  kind  of  emendation. 

I  had  occasion  recently  to  discuss  the  subject  with  an  English  author 
of  considerable  merit.  He  had  lived  in  India,  was  conversant  with  its 
literatm-e,  and  had  fi-equently  written  on  that  subject.  To  my  surprise 
I  found  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  two  different  versions 
of  "Sakuntala,"  which  essentially  vary  in  many  parts.  Yet  the  second 
version  had  been  made  known  in  Europe  so  long  ago  as  1842.  His  own 
surprise  at  what  I  stated  to  him  was  no  less  gTeat  than  mine. 

Wlien  that  famed  drama  was  acted  in  the  London  Botanical  Gardens 
I  had  occasion  to  speak  to  a  good  many  people  belonging  to  the  highly 
cultured  and  socially  upper  classes.  Among  them,  again,  I  met  with 
but  little  knowledge,  and  even  that  among  a  very  few  indeed.  It  is 
different  in  Germany,  among  both  men  and  women.  There  "  Sakuntala  " 
is  tiiily  a  word  to  charm  with.  Handy  little  editions  are  to  be  met  with 
everywhere ;  and  the  appreciation  of  the  drama  may  be  said  to  be  imi- 
versal  among  aU  who  can  lay  claim  to  a  higher  education. 

In  the  programme  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  of  London,  which 
has  done  meritorious  work,  and  througli  whose  agency  Kalidasa's  play 
was  at  last  brought  before  a  small  audience  in  the  Conservatory  afore- 
said, the  following  passages  occurred : 

"It  may  be  stated  without  exaggeration  that  modern  German  scholarship  has  done 
more  U)  elucidate  the  ancient  history  and  literature  of  India  tlian  the  scholarship  of 
all  other  nations  of  Europe.  Indian  poetry  is  better  appreciated  in  Germany  than  in 
England  or  in  France.     Indian  dramas  are  often  acted  on  the  German  stage." 

Six  years  ago,  tlie  writer  of  that  progi-amme  continued,  he  found  a 
cheap  and  elegant  editi(jn  also  of  "  Vasantasena,"  a  German  rendering  of 
the  Indian  "  Mrichcliakati,"  in  all  the  shop-windows  of  Wiesbaden  and 
Frankfort.  The  play,  he  said,  had  been  often  on  the  stage,  and  was 
pretty  well  known  to  the  German  jjulilic.  I  may  add  that  otlier  works 
of  Kalida.sa  are  also  jmblished  at  I/jii)zig  in  handy  and  clieap  little  edi- 
tions. Even  "Seventy  Songs  of  the  Rig-Veda,"  translated  by  Karl 
Geldner  and  Adolf  Kaegi,  and  jmbli.slicd  in  1875,  had  at  that  time  and 
for  years  afterward  a  good  circulation. 
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The  praise  of  "  Sakuntala  "  was  sung  long  ago  by  Goethe,  Schlegel, 
Humboldt,  and  other  eminent  men  in  Germany  and  France.  Goethe 
thought  that  if  we  wanted  to  Imow  all  that  is  beautiful  and  tender, 
the  name  of  Sakuntala  needed  only  to  be  pronounced,  and  then  every- 
thing was  said : 

"Willst  Du  die  Bluthe  des  friihen,  die  Ertichte  des  spateren  Jahres, 
Willst  Du,  was  reizt  und  entziickt,  willst  Du,  was  sattigt  und  nahrt, 
Willst  Du  den  Himmel,  die  Erde,  mit  einem  Namen  begreifen, 
Nenn  ich,  Sakuntala,  Dich ;  und  so  ist  AUes  gesagt ! " 

English  scholars  were  the  first  to  open  up  the  treasures  of  old  Indian 
poetry.  Yet,  after  a  hundred  and  twelve  years  how  many  English  peo- 
ple have  read  that  play  ?  How  many  have  even  heard  its  name  and  that 
of  its  author?  Yes,  the  statement  of  the  writer  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage 
Society's  programme  is  but  too  true.  Whilst  in  England  there  is  a 
painful  blank  of  general  knowledge,  in  Germany  both  Kalidasa's  play 
and  that  of  King  Cudraka  —  "  Vasantasena,  or  the  Earthen  Waggonette  " 
—  are  largely  read.  Of  "  Sakuntala  "  there  are  but  two  English  transla- 
tions, founded  on  the  same  first  text.  Of  German  translations  there  are 
not  less  than  eight. 

The  first  was  made  by  Georg  Forster,  the  distinguished  scientist  and 
sympathizer  with  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  who  had  de- 
voted himself  also  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages.  His  version, 
however,  was  based  on  the  work  of  Sir  William  Jones.  It  appeared  as 
early  as  1791,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  and  stress  of  revolutionary 
events.  A  second  edition  of  it  was  brought  out  in  1803,  after  Forster' s 
death  at  Calcutta,  by  the  German  poet  Herder,  whose  own  works  testify 
to  the  wide  interest  he  felt  in  the  literature,  the  history,  and  the  arch- 
aeology of  all  nations. 

Then,  some  thirty  years  later,  there  followed,  in  rapid  succession,  a 
number  of  new  German  translations,  several  of  them  by  eminent  scholars. 
Their  authors  are :  Bernhard  Hirzel,  Otto  Boehtlingk,  Ernst  Meier,  Ed- 
mund Lobedanz,  Friedrich  Riickert  (the  poet  and  Orientalist),  Ludwig 
Fritze,  and  Hermann  Camillo  KeUner.  Irrespective  of  these  versions, 
adaptations  for  the  stage  have  been  repeatedly  made  in  Germany. 

But  how  stands  England  in  that  respect?  The  translation  by  Sir 
William  Jones  was  made  from  the  so-called  Bengali  text.  The  other 
text,  which  varies  to  some  extent  from  the  one  he  used,  and  which  has 
beauties  of  its  own,  was  discovered  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  It  became 
first  known  by  Boehtlingk' s  translation,  and  is  called  the  Devanagari 
text.     They  harmonize,  no  doubt,  in  the  main;  but  in  several  scenes 
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each  of  these  texts  has  passages  which  are  lacking  in  the  other.  And 
if  I  can  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  personal  experience  mentioned,  it 
seems  that  even  men  who  have  occupied  themselves  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  Indian  literature,  and  who  have  lived  for  years  in  England's 
vast  South  Asiatic  Empire,  are  still  unaware  of  a  discovery  made  so 
early  as  1842 ! 

It  was  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era  that  a  brilliant  revival  of 
literature  and  learning,  of  science  and  art,  took  place  in  India.  It  was 
the  age  of  a  distinguished  ruler,  Vikrama-aditya,  whose  name  —  as  the 
note  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  observed  —  is  to  this  day  more 
universally  known  to  the  Hindoo  world  than  the  name  of  the  Frankish 
Kaiser,  Karl  the  Great,  is  in  Europe.     The  note  says,  very  truly : 

"The  great  poet  Kalidasa  is  more  widely  and  popularly  known  in  modern  India 
than  Dante  is  in  Italy,  or  Shakspere  in  England.  Kalidasa's  '  Sakuntala '  is  the 
most  beautiful  creation  of  the  imagination  which  the  Hindoos  have  produced,  if  we 
leave  out  their  ancient  epics.  It  depicts  Hindoo  court  and  camp,  Hindoo  life  and 
manners,  Hindoo  faith  and  traditions,  Hindoo  saints,  warriors,  and  courtiers,  and 
Hindoo  men  and  women  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  as  they  lived  and  acted  thirteen 
centuries  ago.  The  drama  has  never  ceased  to  be  popular  with  Hindoos  during  this 
long  period.  It  has  been  acted,  century  after  century,  before  Hindoo  kings  and  chiefs, 
on  great  and  festive  occasions.  Rendered  into  the  vernaculars  of  modern  India,  it  is 
still  on  the  stage,  and  is  acted  from  time  to  time  in  Calcutta,  in  Bombay,  and  in  the 
great  towns  of  Northern  India.  Of  few  dramas  that  the  world  has  produced  can  it 
be  said,  as  it  can  be  said  of  '  Sakuntala,'  that  it  has  been  before  the  public  during 
thirteen  centuries.  When  this  drama  was  first  translated  into  English  toward  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  century,  it  took  the  literary  world  of  Europe  by  surprise.  The 
greatest  literary  men  of  Europe  were  most  eloquent  in  its  praise." 

Very  true !  But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  neglect  in  England  ? 
Again,  compared  with  at  least  some  of  the  German  translations,  the 
English  ones  do  not  read  so  weU,  though  —  as  the  note  before-mentioned 
remarks  —  both  that  by  Sir  William  Jones  and  that  by  Sir  Monier 
WUliams  have  beauties  as  well  as  drawbacks.  The  former  has  "  many 
long-tailed  words  scarcely  appropriate  for  the  use  of  the  stage;  and  in 
his  render mg  of  Sanskrit  verses  into  English  prose  much  of  the  beauty, 
as  weU  as  the  music  and  rliythm,  of  the  original  is  lost." 

I  would  add  that  all  the  tender  love  passages,  in  wliich  Kalidasa's 
drama  is  so  rich,  sufl'er  greatly  in  the  two  Englisli  versions.  In  this 
re.s]iect,  Sir  William  Jones's  style  is  too  much  tliat  of  tlie  classically  for- 
malist [>eriod  in  which  he  wrote.  It  often  fails  in  ai)])(ialiiig  to  []n\  heart 
of  the  mfj<leni  man  and  woman,  who  have  a  simpbjr,  more  natural  way  of 
expressing  themselves  wh(;n  the  great  ])assion  (jojnes  over  thc^m.  Of  Sir 
Monier  Williams,  the  writcir  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Socnety  o])serves 
that  he  has  "acted  wisely  hi   translating  Sanskrit  verses  into  English 
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verses ;  but  his  style,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  is  somewhat  commonplace 
and  seldom  equals  the  elegance  of  Sir  William  Jones's  rendering.  A 
good  translation  of  '  SaMcntala'  into  English  does  not  yet  exist" 

Why,  then,  I  have  often  asked  myself,  should  not  an  Orientalist 
scholar  and  poet,  like  Sii'  Edwin  Arnold,  give  a  new  translation,  and 
thus  popularize  the  great  Indian  drama  as  much  as  has  been  done 
abroad?  I  learn,  to  my  regret,  that  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  health  is  at 
present  too  much  affected  for  us  to  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  under- 
take such  a  labor. 

Those  who  have  seen  "  Sakuntala "  given  by  amateurs  cannot  fail  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  potentialities  of  the  play  if  it  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  first-rate  actors.  Even  Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas  and  Meli- 
sande  "  draws  with  a  section  of  the  English  public ;  and  would  English 
audiences  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  work  of  the  Shakspere  of  India  ? 

In  its  pathetic  as  well  as  in  its  humorovis  parts  "  Sakuntala "  has 
truly  an  astonishing  affinity  to  the  productions  of  the  greatest  dramatist 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  When  Madhavya,  the  King's  Fool,  comes  on 
the  stage,  or  when  the  Fisherman,  who  has  found  the  fatal  ring  of 
recognition,  lost  by  Sakuntala  —  whereby  she,  for  a  time,  lost  her  posi- 
tion as  the  King's  consort  —  is  led  in  by  Indian  Dogberry s,  how  very 
much  all  that  reminds  us,  between  deeply  pathetic  scenes,  of  the  English- 
man's master-hand!  And  how  romantic  are  the  love  scenes,  rather  dif- 
ferent from  Greek  or  Roman  ways  of  expression,  and  really  nearer  to 
the  European  feeling  of  our  days! 

King  Dushyanta's  temporary  loss  of  memory  in  regard  to  his  amor- 
ous encounter  with  Sakuntala,  the  heroine  of  the  drama,  distantly  brings 
back  to  our  mind  the  story  of  Brunnhilde  and  Siegfried,  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde.  Nor  is  the  intervention  of  heavenly  personages  and  semi-deities 
which  occm's  in  Indian  plays  more  strange  than  similar  occurrences  in 
Hellenic  epic  poetry  and  tragedies,  or,  to  speak  of  the  present  time,  in 
Richard  Wagner's  music  dramas.  If  we  can  bear  and  enjoy  that  in  one 
case,  why  not  in  the  other,  provided  it  is  efficiently  done  on  the  stage? 

Just  as  the  Norse  Edda  and  the  German  Nibelungen  Lied  were  dis- 
covered and  saved  from  oblivion  almost  accidentally,  so  also  Sir  William 
Jones  originally  had  not  a  little  difficulty  in  unearthing  "Sakuntala,"  at 
any  rate  for  English  purposes.  Often  he  had  vaguely  heard  of  works 
of  that  kind ;  but  he  was  continually  put  off  the  track  by  contradictory 
statements  from  natives  as  weU  as  from  Europeans.  At  last,  so  he  re- 
lates, a  very  intelligent  Brahman,  who  had  long  been  attentive  to  Eng- 
lish manners,  removed  all  his  doubts,  and  gave  him  no  less  delight  than 
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surprise  by  telling  him  that  the  English  nation  "  had  compositions  of  the 
same  sort,  which  were  publicly  represented  at  Calcutta  in  the  cold  sea- 
son, and  bore  the  name,  as  he  had  been  informed,  of  plays."  Kesolving 
to  read  the  best  of  them.  Sir  ^Yilliam  Jones  asked  which  of  those  Indian 
plays  was  most  universally  esteemed.  The  Brahman  answered,  without 
hesitation,  "Sakuntala,"  supporting  his  opinion,  as  usual  among  Pundits, 
by  a  couplet  eulogizing  the  brilliancy  and  the  rich  exuberance  of  Kali- 
dasa's  genius.  Having  procured  a  copy,  Sh  William  Jones,  with  the  aid 
of  his  teacher,  Ramalochan,  began  by  translatiug  it  verbally,  first  into 
Latin,  which  he  held  to  be  more  convenient  than  any  modern  language 
for  a  scrupulous  interlineary  version.  Then  he  "turned  it  word  for 
word  into  English,  and  afterwards "  —  as  he  says  in  his  preface  — 
"without  adding  or  suppressing  any  natural  sentence,  disengaged  it  from 
the  stiffness  of  a  foreign  idiom."  In  this  rather  roundabout  way  that 
pearl  of  dramatic  Indian  literature  was  finally  made  accessible  to  the 
European  public. 

In  "Sakuntala,"  Kalidasa's  Prelude  between  the  Manager  and  the 
Actress  is  astouishuigly  modern  in  tone  and  sentiment.  I  give  the 
words  in  Professor  Kellner's  version,  as  there  is  only  a  portion,  in  prose, 
in  Sii*  William  Jones's  translation.     There  the  actress  sings: 

"Leise,  leise  ktissen  Bieiieu 
Liebliclie  Sirischa-Bliitlieii, 
Die  iiii  Blumeiikelcli  geborgeii 
Zarte  Blunieufiiden  hiiten. 

Und  in  traulichein  Gekose 
Kouiiiit  verliebter  Miigdlein  Scbaar, 
rfliicken  Bliithen,  windeii  Krauze, 
Flechten  Blutheu  sich  in's  flaar." 

Is  there  not  a  strain  Ijoth  of  Anacreon  and  of  Heine  in  this? 

I  have  (jfLen  talked  with  Indian  friends  about  "Sakuntala,"  and 
have  not  been  surprised  that  they  could  not  understand  why  there  should 
be  so  little  interest  in  England  in  regard  to  these  things.  Would  it  not 
—  if  one  may  come  down  even  to  the  political  staudjxjint  in  matters  of 
jjoetry — Ixi  useful  for  England's  tenure  of  ]Mjwer  in  India  to  ju'oniote  a 
Ijetter  knowledge  oi  the  old  literature  (jf  hitv  great  Asiatic  Juni)ire ;'  It 
is  not  by  the  swcjrd  alone  that  empire  can  be  held  in  the  long  run.  There 
must  Ije  a  strong  intellectual  link,  also.  And  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  educated  clas.ses  oi  India  resent  it  dee])ly  tliat  the  English  lui- 
tion  should  Ix;  so  neglectful,  and  a])parently  so  con  tern  j)tuously  ignorant, 
of  what  they  themselves  hold  in  high  esteem.  Kaul  Bllnd. 
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Little  more  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States  of  the  Union  were  regarded  by  the  world  at  large  as 
wholly  agricultural ;  and  the  world  at  large  was,  as  usual,  approximately 
correct.  Yet  to-day  a  million  beings  derive  their  support,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  labor  in  Southern  cotton  mills  —  no  inconsiderable  army, 
indeed,  and  one  that  increases  with  every  passing  month.  It  will 
h(^  ^arceiy  ao^ied  that  this  lately  organized  class  of  labor  is  already 
c^ufhciently  imporv'vnt  to  demand  attention  when  the  problems  and  pos- 
sibilities of  the  wor.dng  world  are  being  weighed. 

Many  factory  co  nmunities  in  the  new  industrial  South  might  be 
named  as  typifying,  each  in  some  valuable  particular,  the  present  wide- 
reaching  movement  toward  the  betterment  of  the  working-man's  condi- 
tions. The  Court  jnay  Mills,  of  Newry,  South  Carolina,  furnish  their 
operatives  with  ^ottage  homes  that  are  patterns  of  comfort,  neatness,  and 
sanitation.  I'he  manager  of  the  Atherton  Factory,  at  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  has  for  several  years  offered  a  set  of  prizes  for  the  best  flower 
and  vegetable  gardens,  and  the  handsomest  pot-plants ;  thus  easily  secur- 
ing his  aim  of  adding  to  the  resources  and  attractiveness  of  his  employees' 
homes.  This  mill  is  in  itself  very  pleasant  to  look  upon.  A  luxuriant 
growth  of  English  ivy  lends  gi^ace  to  the  substantial  walls  and  tall  tower ; 
and  the  grounds,  bordered  by  a  fine  green  hedge,  are  converted  into  an 
attractive  lawn  of  wide  extent,  with  well-kept  grass,  shade  trees,  and 
shrubs.  Just  beyond  the  hedge-row,  among  the  white  cottages,  stands 
the  "Hall,"  a  donation  from  the  company  to  the  people.  The  hall  is 
occupied  by  the  settlement  school  during  week-days.  At  night  it  is  lit 
up,  and  there  are  parties,  sociable  gatherings,  club  meetings,  prayer 
meetings,  and  often  lectures  and  concerts,  free  to  the  operatives. 

At  the  Peedee  Mills,  Eockingham,  North  Carolina,  the  employees 
are  not  merely  encouraged  but  urged  to  save  their  money  and  buy  homes, 
inducements  of  many  kinds  being  offered  to  this  end.  Quite  a  number 
of  neat  cottages  outside  of  the  factory  premises  are  now  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  operatives. 
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At  the  Erwin  and  the  Caraleigh  Mills,  North  Carolina,  not  only  are 
there  very  excellent  free  schools,  carefully  graded,  with  night  classes  for 
all  who  choose  to  attend,  but  also  Sunday  schools  possessing  imusually 
attractive  features ;  and,  better  still,  there  are  cooperation  and  close  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  confidence,  and  sympathy  between  mill  managers 
and  mill  people. 

The  Piedmont  Manufacturing  Company,  of  South  Carolina,  main- 
tains for  its  employees  and  their  families  a  library  of  several  thousand 
well-selected  volumes,  and  a  gi-aded  school  of  superior  advantages,  now 
showing  an  enrolment  of  nearly  600  pupils,  all  living  on  the  mill  prem- 
ises. Huntsville,  Alabama,  has  its  day  nursery,  kindergartens,  night 
schools,  and  g}^mnasia,  open  to  all  operatives.  The  Eagle  and  Phenix 
Mill  Company,  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  conducts  an  ideal  working-people's 
club,  with  recreative  and  literary  features,  baths,  athletics,  a  lyceum 
course,  and  classes  for  instruction  in  business  and  science. 

The  list  might  be  gi'eatly  extended ;  but  it  is  my  present  aim  to 
invite  attention  to  a  mill  settlement  which  is  generally  conceded  to  have 
united  in  itself  more  points  of  advantage  for  the  working-people  than 
any  other  single  factory  community  in  the  section  which  has  so  lately 
come  into  its  manufacturing  privileges.  The  model  factory  town  of  the 
South  to-day  is  Pelzer,  South  Carolina.  The  Pelzer  mills,  in  Anderson 
county,  on  the  line  of  the  Columbia  and  Greenville  railroad,  are  very 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  Piedmont  escarpment,  along  the  Saluda 
River,  a  stream  which  has  been  harnessed  to  fm-nish  electric  power  for 
running  this  quartette  of  gi-eat  factories,  housing  upwards  of  110,000 
spindles  and  a  full  complement  of  looms.  The  latest  of  the  mills,  Num- 
ber 4,  is  an  especially  imposing  building,  with  its  508  feet  of  length, 
450  gleaming  windows,  and  four  taU  towers.  It  is  built  of  brick,  hand- 
somely trimmed  with  granite,  and  crowns  an  eminence  commanding  a 
magnificent  outlook  over  the  varied  landscape  of  river,  vaUey,  woodland, 
and  the  blue  mountains  to  the  north  and  west. 

The  men  whose  capital  and  brains  have  brought  this  enterprise  to 
the  present  point  of  development  have  recognized  from  first  to  last  that 
upon  them  rests  a  responsi})ility  beyond  tliat  of  merely  sowing  dollars 
80  as  to  reap  more  dollars.  President  Smytli  and  his  ])ro(]u'.r  ollicers  have 
held  in  common  with  other  advanced  men  of  the  day  tlie  conviction 
that  only  througli  IIk*.  ini]>r()V(;inent  of  the  conditions  snrrounding  th'i 
pn>ducing  class<3S  can  labor  ])ro)>lems  Jind  their  solution;  (hat  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  working-man  must  })e  achieved  lirst  for  the  sake  of  the  work- 
iDg-man,  then  for  the  sake  of  capital. 
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The  chief  measures  now  in  successful  operation  for  the  betterment 
of  conditions  among  the  toilers  of  our  Eepublic  may  be  hastily  summa- 
rized, for  our  purposes,  as  follows:  Club  organizations,  in  which  working 
people  are  banded  together  for  social,  recreative,  educational,  and  kindred 
ends;  the  encouragement  of  physical  culture  through  gymnasia,  outdoor 
sports,  and  similar  means ;  the  promotion  of  improved  social  conditions 
by  informal  gatherings,  outings,  assembly  places,  game  rooms,  dances, 
and  festival  occasions  of  various  sorts ;  the  elevation  of  domestic  life  by 
means  of  improved  dwellings,  and  the  systematic  teachmg  of  cooking  and 
other  housewifely  arts;  the  improvement  of  intellectual  conditions  by 
means  of  free  educational  facilities  of  every  sort,  including  libraries  and 
lectures,  as  well  as  industrial  schools  and  manual  training  classes ;  the 
cultivation  of  musical  and  artistic  tastes  by  means  of  concerts,  the  or- 
ganization of  music  and  art  clubs  among  employees,  harmonious  sur- 
roundings, landscape  gardening,  and  tasteful  architecture ;  the  uplifting 
of  the  spuitual  side  of  life  through  Sunday  schools,  churches,  and  gen- 
eral religious  work ;  the  consideration  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  em- 
ployees, evinced  in  improved  sanitary  construction  and  similar  measures ; 
the  care  of  disabled  employees  and  their  families,  free  medical  attendance, 
and  the  rendering  of  judicious  financial  aid ;  the  promotion  of  thrift  and 
providence  through  savings  banks  and  like  facilities;  and,  lastly,  the 
sharing  of  profits  with  employees,  either  by  allowing  them  to  purchase 
shares  in  the  business  at  special  rates,  or  by  the  more  liberal  method 
of  adding  yearly  or  quarterly  dividends  to  wages,  in  proportion  to  length 
of  service,  etc. 

How  many  of  these  measures  are  carried  out,  and  to  what  degree,  in 
the  Pelzer  community,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  when 
I  have  set  down  the  main  points  in  regard  to  this  model  Southern 
factory  town. 

About  the  four  mills  hitherto  mentioned  clusters  a  pretty  little  city 
of  something  over  6,000  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  derive  their  sustenance, 
mediately  or  immediately,  from  the  factories.  The  town  is  not  incor- 
porated, but  is  held  as  private  property  and  governed  entirely  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  mill  corporation.  Hence,  no  municipality 
imposes  taxes,  and  no  mayoralty  elections,  aldermanic  squabbles,  or  ward 
politics  keep  the  people  in  a  ferment.  Order  and  peace  uniformly  pre- 
vail; for  liquor,  the  fruitful  source  of  strife,  cannot  be  sold  in  the  town, 
and  any  disorderly  element  that  may  creep  into  the  population  is  quickly 
detected  by  the  watchful  management,  and  is  banished  with  small 
ceremony. 
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There  are  in  the  town  about  1,000  dwellings  —  tasteful  and  well  con- 
structed cottages — averaging  four  rooms  each,  and  rented  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  cents  a  room  per  month.  Each  little  home  has  its  allotted  garden 
space  for  flowers  and  vegetables,  besides  the  use  of  the  common  meadow 
land  for  pasturing  cows  free  of  charge.  Water  is  supplied  to  every  dwell- 
ing, and  all  sanitary  as  well  as  street  work  is  carried  on  at  the  company's 
expense.  Consequently,  the  entire  town,  from  end  to  end,  is  as  tidy 
and  tasteful  as  a  good  housewife's  guest-chamber. 

The  pride  of  Pelzer,  as  of  most  other  worthy  communities,  is  its 
graded  schools,  maintained  for  ten  months  in  the  year  entirely  at  the 
company's  expense,  and  fi'ee  to  all  residents.  Two  well-equipped  build- 
ings afford  ample  space  for  all  the  youth  of  the  community.  Every 
teacher  is  chosen  with  special  reference  to  his  or  her  capacity  for  this 
distinctive  work.  Last  year  about  800  pupils  were  enrolled,  and  the 
examination  papers  showed  an  excellent  average  of  scholarship.  Night 
classes  are  always  open  to  such  operatives  as  must  devote  their  days  to 
earning  a  livelihood  and  yet  are  desirous  of  acquiring  an  education.  Some 
children,  whose  families  need  their  help,  work  in  the  mills  at  stated 
hours  of  the  day,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  certain  portions  of  the 
machiner}^  are  shut  down,  and  the  children,  having  earned  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  cents  apiece  for  their  half -day's  labor,  hie  away  to  the  school, 
where  special  provision  is  made  for  them,  the  hours  being  short  and  the 
teaching  largely  individualized.  Education  may  be  said  to  be  compul- 
8or\"  here,  for  the  corporation  demands  of  the  heads  of  families  that  their 
children  shall  be  sent  to  school  at  least  up  to  a  certain  point.  Religious 
j)rivileges  are  also  freely  supplied  to  the  community,  as  there  are  five 
churches  and  numerous  religious  organizations. 

Another  gift  of  tlie  corporation  to  its  employees  is  the  "Lyceum,"  a 
really  handsome  building,  housing  many  benefactions.  Here  is  a  cir- 
culating library  comj)rising  nearly  5,000  volumes  of  approved  standard 
literature,  to  which  additions  are  being  made  month  by  month.  The 
V)ooks  are  contained  in  a  commodious  a[)artment  called  "  tlie  ladies'  read- 
ing room,"  but  open  to  all.  Its  tables  are  liljerally  supplied  with  news- 
papers and  other  jxiriodical  literature,  Ixjth  popular  and  scientific.  Tlic 
next  aj)artment  is  furnished  with  facilities  for  carrying  on  social  games, 
while  still  another  is  set  a])art  as  the  "gentlemen's  reading  and  smoking 
n)om.''  All  the  privilege's  of  the  lyceumare  a))soliiiely  fn^e  to  residents 
of  the  town,  as  the  company  assumes  every  exinnise  in  connection  with 
it.     The  building  is  oj)en  each  evening  from  0:30  to  10:30. 

Hegular  coursefl  of  free  lectures  on  history,  travel,  and  po])ular  sci- 
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ence  are  also  provided ;  there  are  occasional  concerts ;  and  other  entertain- 
ments of  a  kindred  nature  are  not  uncommon.  In  all  of  these  the  citizens 
evince  a  lively  interest,  and  the  benefits  received  through  such  channels 
of  teaching  have  been  very  marked  in  the  last  dozen  years.  Over  all 
the  amusements  of  the  people,  indeed,  the  management  exercises  a  sym- 
pathetic supervision  —  never  an  irritating  interference,  but  a  gentle  lead- 
ing toward  that  which  is  elevating,  to  the  exclusion  of  low  tastes. 
Special  encouragement  is  given  to  athletics  and  outdoor  sports.  The 
company  has  uniformed  several  base-ball  teams,  and  continues  to  appro- 
priate something  each  season  toward  their  current  expenses.  A  fine 
bicycle  race  track  is  kept  up.  In  short,  the  authorities  are  constantly 
on  the  watch  to  make  provision  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people, 
particularly  on  public  holidays ;  and  out-door  festivals,  including  sports, 
are  given  the  preference.  The  Smytli  Wheel  Club,  a  regularly  organized 
bicycle  club  of  the  employees,  gives  frequent  exhibitions  of  rapid  and 
fancy  riding ;  a  contest  for  prizes  offered  by  the  mill  company  being  an 
important  feature  of  such  occasions.  A  military  company,  organized 
among  the  young  men  operatives,  and  known  as  the  Smyth  Eifles,  is  a 
part  of  the  State  militia ;  while  a  brass  band  numbering  thirty-six  mem- 
bers, equipped  with  fine  instruments,  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  this 
and  neighboring  communities.  Each  of  these  organizations  has  been  fos- 
tered and  aided  in  all  necessary  ways  by  Mr.  Smyth  and  his  associates. 

The  mercantile  affairs  of  the  town  are  carried  on  by  several  estab- 
lishments with  which  the  mill  company  has  no  connection  beyond  own- 
ing the  buildings  occupied  by  them.  The  largest  business  in  the  place 
is  done  by  a  corporation  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  $25,000;  tlie  shares, 
of  $25  each,  being  nearly  all  owned  by  the  factory  operatives,  who  con- 
duct the  business  through  a  manager  elected  by  themselves.  This  store 
is  quite  popular  with  all  classes  of  the  citizens ;  and  so  greatly  have  its 
affairs  prospered  that  several  substantial  dividends  have  already  found 
their  way  into  the  pockets  of  its  shareholders. 

Thrift  is  induced  in  other  ways,  also.  For  instance,  the  officers  of 
the  Pelzer  Company  conduct  a  savings  bank  in  which  employees  are 
encouraged  to  deposit  all  surplus  earnings.  Upon  such  deposits  they 
receive  interest  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  per  quarter.  A  year  ago  the 
deposits  in  this  bank  amounted  to  $90,000. 

Much  more  that  is  worth  relating  might  be  told  of  Pelzer  and  its 
people,  but  the  main  points  have  been  given.  Perhaps  some  one  now 
stands  ready  to  declare  that  while  all  these  things  are  well  enough,  yet 
the  corporation,  advanced  as  it  is,  still  fails  to  live  up  to  the  most  vital 
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principle  in  the  new  conception  of  a  proper  adjustment  of  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  productive  industry,  that  is,  profit-sharing  with  em- 
ployees. Such  a  critic  is  in  error.  All  the  institutions  of  Pelzer  proclaim 
that  profits  are  very  generously  shared  with  employees,  and  that  each 
man  gets  his  share  in  such  a  shape  that  he  cannot  be  robbed  of  it. 

But  another  objector  of  a  different  mind  may  laughingly  declare  that 
this  is  a  little  Utopia,  a  pleasant  vagary  in  the  workaday  world,  imprac- 
ticable, even  impossible,  and  perhaps  he  adds  undesirable,  except  in  one 
case  out  of  thousands.  He,  too,  is  wrong.  Any  homogeneous  manu- 
facturing community  may  approximate  the  happy  conditions  of  Pelzer 
—  not  only  may,  but  should  do  so.  The  indispensable  requisites  are 
breadth  of  purpose,  sound  judgment,  and  generosity,  on  the  part  of  the 
managers.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the  Pelzer  Company  has 
been  fortunate  in  the  class  of  people  it  has  had  to  deal  with.  This  na- 
tive Southern  population,  driven  by  desperate  conditions  from  the  tenant 
farm  and  the  hill-top  patch  or  pasture  into  the  newly  built  cotton  fac- 
tories, is  good  material  with  which  to  fill  such  towns  as  Pelzer.  Saxon 
to  the  core,  and  endowed,  despite  the  prevailing  illiteracy,  with  a  strong 
natm-al  intelligence,  clean  morality,  and  invincible  independence,  these 
people  are  capable  of  developing  into  the  sturdiest,  most  useful,  and 
enlightened  citizens. 

"  Has  the  experiment  paid  ? "  some  one  asks.  If  the  happiness  of 
giver  and  receiver  could  be  coined  into  acceptable  currency,  and  the  bene- 
faction to  posterity  measured,  weighed,  and  set  forth  in  figures,  my  re- 
ply would  overwhelm  the  questioner.  But  intangible  things  scarcely 
count  with  a  man  who  would  ask  if  such  an  experiment  as  Pelzer  pays. 
The  officers  of  the  company  liad  best  answer  him  in  simple,  practical 
language,  to  tlie  effect  that  the  money  they  expend  on  the  health  and 
welfare  of  their  employees,  on  recreations,  schools,  and  other  facilities, 
pays  as  handsome  a  dividend  as  any  investment  they  could  make ;  thai 
they  have,  through  such  means,  drawn  about  them  the  best  class  of  labor 
in  their  part  of  the  country ;  and  that  during  the  entire  period  of  twenty 
years  since  their  organization,  the  labor  difficulties  which  luive  so  griev- 
ously beset  and  burdened  other  sections  have  been  an  unknown  evil  in 
their  great  plant,  witli  its  working  corps  of  3,000  operatives. 

Lkunuka  liECK  Kllis. 
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CAN  CUBANS  GOVERN  CUBA? 

A  JOINT  resolution  passed  by  the  United  States  Congress  declaring 
that  "the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent,"  is  responsible  for  what  will  prove  to  be  an  opera  bouffe 
government  in  that  island,  unless  Cubans  have  learned  from  the  mistakes 
of  other  Spanish-Americans,  and  are  able  to  develop  character  and  capacity 
never  yet  displayed  by  any  nation  of  Spanish  descent. 

No  one  can  detract  from  the  bravery  and  daring  of  Spanish  character 
as  demonstrated  by  the  deeds  and  discoveries  of  the  new  world  pioneers 
in  theh-  explorations  and  conquests.  Unsailed  oceans,  unmapped  coasts, 
mighty  mountains,  tangled  forests,  and  the  hostility  of  native  tribes 
could  not  stay  then-  venturesome  progress.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury they  had  overrun  America  from  the  Arkansas  to  Cape  Horn,  and 
had  added  an  empire  larger  than  all  Europe  to  the  dominions  of  their 
royal  master.  This  was  accomplished  by  a  ridiculously  small  force. 
A  little  group  of  men,  no  more  in  number  than  the  police  of  a  second-class 
city,  conquered  for  Spain  her  territories  in  North  and  Central  America, 
and  an  even  smaller  number  planted  her  banner  on  the  ruins  of  the  Inca 
Empire.  No  bmver  or  more  daring  men  ever  gii'ded  sword  on  thigh  or 
followed  a  leader  to  battle. 

During  both  the  ten  years'  war  and  the  later  one  in  Cuba,  which 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Spanish  sovereignty,  as  well  as  during  the 
Philippine  insurrections,  many  deeds  of  daring  were  performed,  and 
much  suffering  was  patiently  endured,  worthy  of  being  enshrined  in  song 
and  story.  Admii^l  Cervera's  dash  out  of  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba  in  the  face  of  the  loaded  muzzles  of  the  American  fleet,  in  obedience 
to  superior  authority,  and  to  save  the  honor  of  Spain,  when  his  judgment 
told  him  that  the  effort  would  meet  with  certain  defeat,  was  as  brave  a 
deed  as  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  naval  heroism. 

But  the  architects  of  states  need  more  than  bravery  in  order  to  build 
for  generations  yet  to  come.  Neither  Spanish  colonists  nor  their  de- 
scendants, whether  of  pure  or  mixed  blood,  have  ever  developed  the 
constructive  faculty  and  executive  capacity  that  are  necessary  in  order 
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to  establish  a  stable  government.  The  evolution  of  constitutional  liberty, 
the  sanctity  of  the  ballot,  the  purity  of  coui-ts  of  justice,  and  the  ability 
to  administer  national  finances  are  matters  of  slow  growth  and  develop- 
ment. They  cannot  be  secured  by  imitation,  and  they  have  never  been 
successfully  exercised  by  people  of  Spanish  origin  or  training.  With  the 
exception  of  Benito  Juarez,  a  pm-e  Indian,  by  the  way,  it  is  difficult  to 
recall  the  name  of  a  single  person  in  Spanish- American  history  eminent 
for  those  qualities  of  mind  which  can  plan  with  careful  forethought 
institutions  fit  to  endure  the  test  of  time. 

Spain  destroyed  in  America  two  civilizations,  those  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  each  superior  in  some  respects  to  that  planted  by  the  conquerors. 
The  vice -regal  domination  of  the  mother  country  in  both  America  and 
the  Philippines  has  a  history  of  centuries  of  misrule,  violence,  injustice, 
and  oppression.  The  gentle  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  first  comers  as  guests,  were  utterly  destroyed  in  less  than  fifty 
years  after  the  discovery ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  during  this 
period  not  less  than  12,000,000  native  Americans  perished  under  the 
mailed  hand  of  the  soldiers  of  Spain.  When  one  of  the  last  native  ca- 
siques  of  Cuba,  the  heroic  Hatuey,  was  urged  to  embrace  Christianity  in 
order  to  te  saved,  he  frankly  said  that  if  there  were  Spaniards  in  heaven 
he  did  not  want  to  go  there.  Aztecs  and  Incas  were  slaughtered  or  en- 
slaved. The  rich  treasures  of  America  corrupted  rather  than  strength- 
ened the  Peninsular  government,  and  the  provinces  of  Ultra  Mar  became 
the  spoU  of  those  who  had  friends  at  court.  Weyler  was  a  legitimate 
descendant  of  such  men  as  Cortes,  Pizarro,  Tacon,  and  Balmaceda,  and 
followed  the  histr>rical  examples  established  by  a  long  list  of  predecessors. 
It  is  a  sad  story  from  beginning  to  end,  with  here  and  there  a  ray  of 
light  from  noljle  churchmen  like  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas  and  Junipero 
Serra,  wh(j  stniggled  in  vain  against  the  abuses  of  the  secular  arm  of  the 
g(jvernraent. 

Columbus  was  a  victim  of  Spanish  injustice,  and  fretted  out  his  last 
years  in  futile  attempts  to  secure  a  small  [jortion  of  tlie  honors  and 
emoluments  which  the  Throne  had  solemnly  covenanted  to  bestow  upon 
him.  Cort<58  murdered  Montezuma,  and  his  followers  tortured  Guate- 
mozin.  Then,  in  turn,  the  conc^ueror  Inicame  the  victim  of  conspiracies, 
and  was  discredited  at  court;  and  a  littlci  laUir  his  son  Martfn  was  put  to 
the  torture  by  avaricious  rascals,  devoid  alike  of  mercy,  fear,  and  slianie. 
In  i'eru,  Pizarro  slangbUinid  with  scant  (M'^remony  both  thti  natives  and 
thr»8e  of  his  own  ra<;«5  wlio  consjiired  against  bini.  We,  too,  uutl  with  a 
violbut  death,  as  did  his  brother  Uonzalo,  wlio  succeeded  him  as  u  leader 
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of  the  Spanish  troops  in  Peru.  It  is  a  painful  record,  conceived  in 
avarice,  born  of  blood,  and  cradled  in  gross  injustice  —  growing  a  little 
better,  perhaps,  after  the  conc^uest,  but  so  full  of  wrong  that  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  gave  rise  to  the  revolutions  by  which 
Spain  lost  all  her  colonial  possessions  except  Cuba,  Porto  Kico,  and  the 
Philippines. 

It  was  thought  that  independence  would  be  the  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  of  the  body  politic.  The  wrongs  under  which  the  colonies  labored 
had  been  charged  to  the  representatives  of  the  Crown ;  and  with  the 
achievement  of  independence  it  was  fondly  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
reign  of  justice  had  begun.  The  condition  of  things,  however,  instead 
of  improving  became  worse.  The  injustice  of  Spanish  government  was 
succeeded  by  other  evils  of  domestic  origin. 

As  a  rule  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  taken  by  the 
blood-born  republics  of  Spanish  America  as  the  model  by  which  to  shape 
and  fashion  their  forms  of  government.  The  application  of  its  provisions 
became,  however,  a  travesty  on  justice.  Force,  intrigue,  and  violence 
were  in  effect  substituted  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers 
of  government.  In  Mexico,  Itm'bide  was  proclaimed  emperor,  was  then 
deposed  and  banished,  and  upon  his  return  to  the  country  was  shot  with 
but  little  attention  to  the  forms  of  law.  Then  was  inaugurated  a  series 
of  revolutions  which  continued  almost  without  interruption  until  Porlirio 
Diaz,  raised  in  an  atmosphere  of  revolution,  seized  by  means  of  a  revolu- 
tion the  reins  of  power,  which  he  has  held  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
to  the  material  benefit  of  his  country  rather  than  to  the  evolution  of  true 
democratic  ideals.  The  history  of  Mexico  is  but  a  replica  of  the  history 
of  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  most  of  the  other  Latin  republics  of  America. 
The  wars  which  have  so  retarded  the  development  of  these  fertile  lands 
grew,  in  almost  every  instance,  out  of  personal  ambition,  and  were  not 
occasioned  by  the  advocacy  of  great  principles  of  government  or  in  de- 
fence of  human  rights.  The  interpretation  of  a  constitution  never  red- 
dened a  Spanish  battle-field  or  changed  the  course  of  history.  These 
conflicts  were  the  mad  struggles  of  ambitious  and  strong  men  for  supreme 
power.  One  of  their  own  poets  has  described  the  condition  which  usu- 
ally obtained  by  saying  of  his  land :  ^ 

"  Cada  ano  un  gobernante, 
Cada  mes  un  motfn." 

This  may  be  freely  rendered : 

"Each  year  a  constitution, 
Each  month  a  revolution." 
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All  these  republics,  owing  to  tlieii'  Spanish  training,  have  been  of 
one  mind  as  to  customs  tariffs,  and  have  made  commerce  bear  all  the 
burdens  it  could  possibly  carry,  both  for  the  purpose  of  producing  rev- 
enue and  for  the  advantages  this  system  gave  to  those  who  had  an  op- 
portunity to  evade  the  exactions  of  the  customs  collector.  An  honest 
and  efficient  customs  administration  cannot  be  found  in  any  Spanish 
country  on  earth.  "  Entre  los  amigos  no  hay  ley  "  —  among  friends 
there  is  no  law  —  is  one  of  the  proverbs  of  the  Spanish  people,  and  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  inscription  to  place  over  the  portals  of  their  custom 
houses. 

Not  only  are  customs  assessed  upon  goods  entering  the  country,  but 
there  are  also  state  or  provincial  tariffs,  as  well  as  municipal  tariffs ;  so 
that  a  shipment  of  merchandise  to  an  interior  city  must  pay  a  federal 
tariff,  a  state  tariff,  and  a  municipal  tariff.  This,  of  course,  calls  for  a 
large  civil  force,  and  the  expense  of  collection  is  by  no  means  small. 
The  new  Cuban  constitution  has  no  provision  for  the  free  interchange  of 
commerce  between  the  provinces  of  the  island;  and  should  they  follow 
the  lead  of  other  countries  of  like  origin,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  secure 
funds  for  provincial  and  municipal  expenses  by  means  of  local  tariffs, 
which  will  operate  against  tlie  development  of  the  island,  and  add  enor- 
mousb'  to  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  government. 

Unlettered  people  have  never  been  successful  in  guarding  their  liber- 
ties, but  have  become  the  prey  of  amijitious  leaders  who  have  ruled  by 
passion  or  force.  The  masses  of  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  America 
are  not  educated,  and  their  liigh  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  a  sad  comment 
on  the  lack  of  interest  taken  by  the  respective  governments  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  This  was  originally  an  inheritance  from  Sj^ain, 
where  illiterates  are  in  the  majority,  Cu])a,  having  been  so  long  undei* 
the  rule  of  S]»ain,  has  about  the  same  record,  wliicli  is  not  very  different 
from  the  condition  of  other  Sj)anis]i -American  countries.  In  the  repulv 
lies  already  establislied  the  difliculty  was  originally  cliargea))le  to  the 
mother  country ;  imt  now,  after  they  have  been  independent  for  almost  a 
ontur}',  with  no  marked  advance  in  the  direction  of  g(3neral  (Klucation, 
the  conclusion  is  that  a  true  (;once})tion  of  the  importance  of  education 
las  nr)t  Ijeen  graH[»ed  by  Uie  rulers  of  tliese  Linds.  The  truth  is  tliat 
these  countries  are  making  a  ghastly  ])lay  at  government.  (Jcncrnl 
•rlucation  is  not  necessary  in  a  despotism,  whetlier  royal  or  military, 
liy  these  j«o])le  any  general  schemci  of  ])uhli(',  instniclion  is  l(»ok(!(l 
u|»on  88  an  ornamental  adjuru-l  of  f/ov{M-nmeiit.  rather  than  a  necessary 
jiart  of  it. 
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While  prolific  of  constitutions  the  Latin  republics  of  America  allow 
none  of  them  to  endure  long  enough  to  acquu-e  a  respectable  age.  In 
the  adoption  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  other  lands  they  are  inclined  to 
seize  upon  what  is  superficial  and  spectacular  rather  than  upon  those 
principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  liberty,  security,  and  order.  The 
desue  to  rule  makes  the  bmve  Latin- American  follow  many  a  Don 
QuLxote,  as  did  Sancho  Panza,  upon  the  promise  of  an  island  to  govern. 
The  very  bravery  and  daring  of  the  Spanish  character,  prone  to  act  with- 
out counting  the  cost  or  foreseeing  results,  are  breeders  of  revolutions. 

If  the  natural  wealth  of  a  country  were  a  measure  of  its  stability 
there  would  be  hope  for  Cuba ;  but  Cuba  was  rich  before  the  revolution. 
The  exports  per  capita  in  1897  were  $63.10,  far  larger  than  the  exports 
of  any  Spanish- American  republic.  Uruguay  exported  $41.00  per  capita, 
Costa  Rica  $25.00,  the  Argentine  $24.20.  The  per  capita  exports  of 
Cuba  outranked  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  Great  Britain  outranked  all 
other  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  Cuba  under  Spanish  control  had 
a  greater  wealth  per  capita  than  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  or 
Arkansas;  but  this  very  wealth,  actual  and  potential,  is  an  element  of 
danger  rather  than  security  for  the  stability  of  the  future  republic,  for  it 
has  been  productive  of  prodigality  rather  than  prudence. 

According  to  the  census  of  1899,  taken  imder  the  direction  of  the 
United  States,  the  rural  property  of  Cuba  was  valued  at  $184,724,836, 
on  which  rested  a  mortgage  indebtedness  of  $106,897,249.  In  other 
words,  it  is  mortgaged  to  about  60  per  cent  of  its  full  value.  The  town 
property  makes  even  a  worse  showing.  It  is  valued  at  $138,917,059, 
and  is  mortgaged  for  $100,729,943,  almost  80  per  cent  of  its  full  value. 
With  the  relinquishment  of  United  States  control  in  Cuba,  one  of  the 
first  problems  the  new  government  will  have  to  face  will  be  to  make 
some  arrangement  for  paying,  scaling,  refunding,  or  repudiating  this 
enormous  indebtedness.  Owmg  to  the  distress  and  disturbances  caused 
by  the  war,  mortgage  foreclosures  and  even  interest  payments  thereon 
have  been  stayed  by  military  orders.  This  cannot  be  continued  any 
longer;  but  foreclosure  proceedings  now  entered  upon  can  be  continued 
under  some  of  the  many  recursos  provided  by  Spanish  legal  procedure 
until  Cuban  legislators,  Cuban  courts,  and  Cuban  executives  dispose  of 
the  question  of  mortgage  indebtedness.  As  the  money  was  loaned  chiefly 
by  foreigners  and  borrowed  by  Cubans,  it  is  the  creditor  rather  than  the 
debtor  who  is  walking  the  floor  and  wondering  where  the  money  is  to 
come  from  to  repay  the  legal  and  just  debt. 
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Spanish  people,  as  has  been  remarked,  have  always  been  inclined  to 
place  the  burden  of  government  on  commerce.  No  just  or  equitable 
system  of  land  tax  has  ever  been  enacted  or  enforced  by  them.  Their 
tendencies  have  been  to  tax  necessities,  and  bear  lightly  upon  luxuries. 
The  customs  tariff,  as  made  and  collected  by  the  United  States  authori- 
ties in  Cuba,  is  producing  a  revenue  of  about  $15,000,000  per  annum, 
from  which  provision  is  promptly  and  easily  made  for  the  expenses  of 
government,  the  public  school  system,  sanitary  measures,  and  public 
improvements.  With  the  change  that  will  follow  complete  independ- 
ence many  additions  to  the  annual  budget  will  have  to  be  made. 

It  will  })e  necessary  to  pay  salaries  to  a  President,  a  Vice-President, 
Cabinet  officers,  collectors  of  customs,  a  diplomatic  corps  —  for  Cuba 
will  want  a  minister  at  every  important  capital  —  and  a  consular  service. 
Cuba  will  have  to  provide  also  for  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives,  as  it  has  been  arranged  by  the  new  constitution  to  have  four  sen- 
ators from  each  province  of  the  island  and  a  representative  for  every 
25,000  of  the  population.  The  school  system  ought  to  be  extended; 
and  as  there  is  almost  a  dearth  of  school-houses,  the  bulwarks  of  a  re- 
public, large  expenditures  should  be  made  for  such  buildings.  The 
"  Army  of  Liberation  "  will  clamor  at  tlie  doors  of  the  Cuban  Congress 
for  back  pay,  bounties,  and  })ensions,  calling  for  an  amount  which  no 
man  can  estimate.  The  bonds  issued  by  the  Cuban  Junta  during  the 
revolution,  the  amount  of  which  has  never  been  made  public,  will  de- 
mand recognition,  together  with  their  unpaid  interest  coupons.  With 
the  general  government,  the  provinces,  and  the  municipalities  free  to 
f^rant  concessions,  to  make  loans,  and  to  contract  debts,  and  with  a  very 
natural  desire  to  have  some  ready  cash,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  obligations 
will  be  assumed  the  total  amcjunt  of  wliich  will  reacli  a  startling  sum. 

The  first  steps  of  a  new  government  are  of  supreme  importance  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  country.  A  man  brave  and  successful  in  the 
field  is  not  necessarily  a  wise  statesman;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
recent  history  of  Cuba  tliat  leads  her  thouglitful  friends  to  indulge  the 
h()\)G  that  the  successors  of  sucli  men  as  Felix  Varela,  Kscobedo,  Domingo 
Delmonte,  Pozos  Dulce,  Josd  M.  Heredia,  Jos(5  de  la  Luz  Caballero,  Josd 
Ant^mio  Saco,  Morales  I/imus,  Echevenia,  and  J.  M.  Mestre  either  live 
in  (>ul)a  to-day,  or  tliat,  if  there  be  such,  tbey  will  liavc  part  in  tlio 
councils  of  the  new  re])ubli(;. 

As  already  stated,  tlie  tariff  pnwhices  about  S15,000,000  annually  ;  but 
this  large  income  reaches  the  treasin-y  of  tlie  island  through  American 
administration  of  the  customs.     VVImju  the  new  republic  takes  hold,  it 
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is  to  be  feared  that  even  under  the  same  tariff  rates  nothing  like  such 
a  sum  will  reach  the  treasury.  Spanish  training  militates  against  spot- 
less integrity  in  the  administration  of  the  customs.  The  new  constitu- 
tion fails  to  make  any  provision  forbidding  the  establishment  of  customs 
duties  between  the  different  provinces  of  the  island,  or  even  between 
the  cities  of  the  same  province ;  in  fact,  the  constitution  rather  invites 
and  anticipates  the  establishment  of  provincial  and  municipal  custom 
houses  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue  for  the  expenses  of  those  political 
divisions  of  the  comitry.  This  is  the  practice  of  nearly  all  Spanish 
countries ;  and  the  result  in  Cuba  will  be  to  make  the  cost  of  imported 
merchandise  so  great  that  consumption  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  federal  or  insular  revenues.  In  this 
manner  the  fiscal  conditions  attendant  upon  the  exercise  of  sovereignty 
by  the  new  republic  will  be  further  complicated. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Cuba  is  not  in  hearty  accord  with  general  edu- 
cation to  the  extent  of  devoting  the  necessary  sum  for  its  support.  The 
sanitary  measures  which  have  been  enforced,  and  which,  according 
to  Article  V  of  the  Piatt  amendment,  Cuba  promises  to  continue  and  to 
extend,  do  not  receive  the  conscientious  support  of  the  Cuban  authori- 
ties. A  perfunctory  compliance  with  sanitary  and  quarantine  regulations 
will  invite  ante  helium  conditions,  and  may  give  rise  to  differences  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  United  States. 

The  rock  on  which  it  is  most  likely  that  Cuban  independence  will 
be  wrecked  is  the  solemn  promise  not  to  contract  or  recognize  any  debt 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  resources  of  the  island  to  meet.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  a  borrower  is  optimistic  as  to  his  abihty  when  seeking 
a  loan,  and  pessimistic  when  interest  accrues  and  notes  fall  due.  Cuba 
lives,  moves,  and  has  her  being  in  sugar  and  tobacco.  Without  a 
market  these  products  are  worthless.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
beet-sugar  industr}^  is  making  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  a  market 
for  the  tropical  cane  product.  Cuba  can  no  longer  look  to  Europe  for  a 
market  for  her  sugar.  She  therefore  turns  to  the  United  States.  A 
prenatal  cry  of  the  Cuban  republic  is  for  reciprocity  arrangements  be- 
tween the  two  countries  which  will  insure  for  her  sugar  an  American 
market  on  terms  more  favorable  than  are  granted  by  the  tariff  at  present 
existing.  For  any  such  arrangement  to  be  genuinely  reciprocal  — 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  business,  not  charity  —  Cuba  would  have  to  ad- 
mit on  very  favorable  terms  a  volume  of  American  goods  sufficient  to 
ofifset  the  advantages  secured  by  the  admission  of  her  sugar  and  to- 
bacco.    This  would  make  a  serious  cut  into  the  customs  revenues  of 
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the  island,  and  would  tend  to  widen  the  gap  between  the  budget  and 
the  receipts. 

There  is  grave  danger  that  the  experiment  of  the  independent  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  by  Cubans  will  have  the  following  results :  The  rev- 
enues will  decrer.se  and  expenses  will  increase ;  projected  improvements, 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  country,  will  languish ;. 
schools  will  be  neglected;  sanitary  measures  will  not  be  intelligently 
prosecuted ;  and  the  country  will  retrograde.  These  things  may  now  be 
predicted  with  some  degree  of  confidence  without  assuming  that  rival 
parties  will  raise  the  standard  of  revolution,  as  has  so  often  happened  in 
every  Spanish  country  in  America.  The  latter  possibility  has  been 
scarcely  mentioned  in  treating  of  the  Cuban  question,  as  it  is  a  matter 
which  time  alone  can  develop ;  but  as  every  one  of  the  fifteen  Latin-Ameri- 
can republics  has  had  many  domestic  revolutions,  the  conclusion  is  reason- 
able that  Cuba  is  not  free  from  the  same  tendency,  and  may  in  the  near 
future  appeal  to  the  bayonet  rather  than  the  ballot  to  decide  presidential 
contests.  The  President,  under  the  Cuban  constitution,  will  have  almost 
supreme  power  in  the  distribution  of  patronage,  even  in  the  provinces. 
The  government  will  be  a  central  one,  and  the  provinces  for  governmental 
purposes  will  have  a  nominal  rather  than  a  real  existence.  Conservative 
Cubans,  with  large  interests  in  the  island,  urge  the  speedy  establishment 
of  independence,  not  because  they  have  confidence  in  its  permanency, 
but  because  they  see  that  the  trial  must  be  made ;  and  they  look  upon  it 
simply  as  a  necessary  step  to  final  annexation  or  control  by  the  United 
States. 

The  joint  resolution  of  Congress  wiU  withdraw  the  American  forces 
from  Cuba,  Ijut  the  Piatt  amendment  will  sooner  or  later  send  them 
})ack  with  more  serious  problems  to  solve  and  a  large  debt  to  provide  for. 
It  is  the  custom  among  nations  for  the  conqueror  to  impose  an  mdemnity 
uyxm  the  conquei-ed,  as  was  done  recently  by  the  Western  Powers  in  the 
case  of  China;  but  the  United  States,  the  conqueror  in  the  late  war,  paid 
an  indemnity  to  Spain,  returned  her  soldiers  to  their  native  land,  clothed 
the  naked,  nursed  the  sick,  and  assumed  (lie  ])ayment  of  the  losses  of 
l.(T  own  citi/ens  whicli  arose  from  the  war,  asking  no  money  indemnity 
frf)in  either  Spain  orCnl)a  for  the  enormous  cost  of  the  Cuban  cam])aign. 
Neither  has  Cuba  expressed  any  sense  of  financial  indo])tedne8s  to  the 
United  States  for  the  exjjense  incurred  in  driving  tbe  sallVon  flag  of 
Sjjain  from  American  soil  and  American  waUirs.     The  end  is  not  yet. 

Kdmoni)  Wood. 


THE   UTILIZATION    OF    WASTE. 

LiEBiG  relates  that  when  he  was  a  young  man,  a  manufacturer  of 
Prussian  blue,  who  was  showing  him  through  the  works,  drew  his  at- 
tention to  the  great  noise  made  by  certain  comminuting  and  mixing 
machines.  These  machines  consisted  of  large  ii-on  mortars  in  which 
iron  pestles  were  actuated  by  machinery.  The  pestles  pounded  the 
materials  to  a  line  condition  and  mixed  them.  On  Liebig's  suggesting 
that  some  means  ought  to  be  devised  to  prevent  the  terrible  din  made 
by  the  machines,  the  manufacturer  told  him  that  it  was  a  singular  fact 
that  the  more  noise  the  pestles  made  the  better  was  the  blue  produced. 
It  happens  that  in  making  Prussian  blue  iron  is  a  necessary  constituent 
of  the  mixture,  a  fact  which  did  not  seem  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  this  manufacturer.  He  was,  therefore,  much  surprised  when  Liebig 
told  him  that  the  iron  which  was  necessary  to  produce  the  color  was 
being  rubbed  off  his  machinery  —  a  most  extravagant  way  to  supply  it. 
He  understood  for  the  first  time,  however,  why  it  was  that  the  greater 
the  noise  from  the  friction  of  the  pestles  in  the  mortars,  the  better  was 
the  blue  produced.  He  thus  learned  in  an  expensive  way  that  it  was 
better  manufacturing  to  put  iron  into  the  mixture  than  to  grind  it  off 
high-priced  machinery. 

In  an  experience  with  manufacturers  extending  over  twenty-five 
years  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  blue  manufacturing.  In 
fact,  I  have  seen  manufacturers  carrying  large  stocks  of  various  kinds 
of  blue ;  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  a  dose  of  chemistry  properly 
applied  has  removed  their  difficulties  and  turned  losses  into  profits. 

It  is  evident  that  if  a  certain  raw  product  yields  1,000  pounds  of 
a  finished  product  and  100  pounds  of  a  substance  that  is  not  salable 
and  has  no  use,  this  valueless  product,  or  waste,  has  still  to  be  handled, 
dumped,  or  conveyed  away,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  all  this  means 
expense.  It  may  accumulate  in  unsightly  piles,  may  pollute  the  air, 
may  choke  up  or  contaminate  streams,  or  may  occupy  valuable  ground. 
The  cost  of  handling  it  is  charged  to  the  main  product.  If  this  100 
pounds  of  valueless  waste  can  be  converted  into  something  which  has  a 
commercial  value,  then  the  returns  from  the  sale  of  this  article  reduce 
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the  price  of  the  main  product  by  distributing  the  cost  of  production. 
It  is  also  evident  that  if  two  manufactm-ers  are  making  the  same  arti- 
cle, and  one  can  get  a  price  for  a  substance  which  in  the  other  man's 
process  must  be  reckoned  as  a  valueless  waste,  the  competition  between 
them  may  be  fierce,  but  it  will  be  brief. 

As  soon  as  chemists  were  permitted  to  study  manufacturing  proc- 
esses they  began  to  invent  methods  of  recovering  substances  of  commer- 
cial value  from  the  immense  quantities  of  waste  products  daily  produced ; 
of  increasing  the  yield  of  products ;  of  increasing  the  purity  of  products ; 
and  of  decreasing  the  cost  of  manufacture.  A  mere  mention  of  the 
work  done  on  these  lines  would  fill  volumes,  but  a  reference  to  some  of 
the  cases  may  prove  interesting  reading.  I  will  outline  particularly 
some  of  those  connected  with  the  utilization  of  waste ;  drawing  atten- 
tion to  apj)lications  which  have  been  suggested  as  well  as  to  those  which 
have  been  technically  introduced,  and  not  omitting  such  inferences  and 
relationships  as  may  appear  worth  being  recorded. 

It  is  customary  for  writers  on  this  topic  to  dilate  on  the  truly  mar- 
vellous instance  of  the  utilization  of  coal  tar.  This  fact  has  been  em- 
phasized so  often  that  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  my  readers  know 
that  this  offensive  tar,  which  was  once  a  waste  and  a  nuisancej  now 
yields  on  distillation  a  series  of  products  each  of  which  serves  as  a 
startmg-point  for  a  long  series  of  valuable  substances,  including  the 
beautiful  aniline  dyes,  perfumes,  medicaments,  antiseptics,  and  what  not. 
From  the  former  waste  product  has  grown  up  an  industry  in  which  many 
thousands  of  persons  are  employed,  and  many  millions  of  dollars  iu- 
veste<l.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  regret  that  although  this  country  is 
an  immense  producer  of  coal-tar,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  tar  dis- 
tillates, and  althougli  the  processes  for  making  coal-tar  derivatives  are 
almost  aU  patented  here,  the  manufacture  of  them  has  yet  been  but  little 
develoiKjd  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  question  if  it  is  good  business 
I>olicy  to  protect  by  a  United  States  patent  a  product  wliich  is  not  man- 
ufactured in  this  country,  and  (Jii  the  importation  of  which  a  duty  must 
iKi  paid. 

Garbage  represents  a  waste  wliich  is  usually  very  much  in  evidence. 
In  civili/xid  communities  it  is  se])arated  from  the  ashes,  and  hence  is  in 
a  condition  for  utilization.  Instead  of  Ixiing  a  waste  and  an  unmitigated 
nuisance,  garbage  may  now  be  converted  into  s(iV('nil  valuable  ]>r()ducts. 
Tin;  most  successful  treatment  consists  in  heating  tin;  garbage  with  water 
and  chemif^alfl  until  it  is  converUid  into  "soup,"  removing  the  grease  by 
means  of  raising  and  centrifugal  a])paratus,  evaporating  the  "soup"  to 
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solid  form,  and  grinding  it.  All  the  gases  given  off  daring  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  "soup  "  and  the  treatment  of  the  garbage  are  burnt, and  are 
thus  utilized  as  fuel.  The  grease  is  of  good  quality,  and  finds  a  ready 
market.  When  purified,  it  can  be  used  in  making  soap.  The  dried  sub- 
stance is  sold  as  "tankage; "  and  as  it  is  rich  in  ammonium  salts,  nitro- 
gen, and  phosphates,  it  commands  a  good  price  from  the  manufacturers 
of  fertilizers. 

City  refuse  is  bm*nt  in  especially  constructed  furnaces.  The  heat 
produced  is  utilized  to  make  steam  for  power  or  heating.  Electric  light 
and  power  plants  are  run  by  heat  derived  from  the  burning  of  garbage, 
and  certain  electrolytic  chemical  processes  could  also  be  run,  if  desired, 
and  used  to  purify  the  drinking-water,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes. 
From  the  ashes  a  cement  is  made.  In  fact,  a  well- managed  community 
ought  to  make  its  garbage  and  refuse  pay  for  its  removal  and  for  some 
other  things  as  well.  A  successful  process  for  separating  fine  coal  from 
city  ashes  would  find  a  profitable  opportunity  in  large  cities.  The 
amount  of  fine  coal  which  at  present  is  lost  in  the  ashes  of  New  York  is 
estimated  at  from  600  to  1,000  tons  a  day. 

The  utilization  of  cesspool  matter  has  been  successfully  worked  out 
in  the  city  of  Augsburg.  The  material  is  treated  with  acid,  and  dried 
to  a  powder,  which  forms  a  valuable  fertilizer.  The  value  of  the  avail- 
able nitrogen  contained  in  this  material  annually  lost  in  the  city  of 
Munich  alone  has  been  estimated  at  S500,000.  This  waste  might  well 
be  worked  up  to  replace  some  of  the  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Peru- 
vian guano  imported  yearly  into  Germany  to  manure  the  soil.  The  city 
of  Antwerp  once  paid  $5,000  a  year  to  get  rid  of  its  refuse.  Later  on 
it  received  $200,000  a  year  from  the  same  refuse;  scientific  men  having 
foimd  ways  to  utilize  it.  It  was  calculated  in  1872  that  the  annual 
loss  of  valuable  material  through  the  sewers  of  the  United  States  equalled 
a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  half  the  interest  on  the  national  debt.  This 
matter,  however,  is  not  altogether  lost,  for  it  is  to  some  extent  assimi- 
lated by  marine  life. 

Waste  soapsuds  constitute  another  immense  amount  of  material 
which  flows  from  the  textile  factories  in  great  streams,  polluting  rivers 
and  making  no  end  of  trouble.  As  an  instance  of  how  this  can  be 
worked  up,  th«  yarn  mills  at  Mlilhausen  may  be  cited.  The  soapsuds 
are  precipitated  with  lime,  and  the  coagulum  is  collected,  pressed  into 
bricks,  dried,  and  heated  in  gas  retorts.  A  gas  is  obtained  which  has 
three  times  the  illuminating  power  of  coal  gas.  Nearly  twice  as  mucli 
gas  can  be  produced  as  is  required  to  light  the  factory.     Other  utiliza- 
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tions  have  also  been  made  of  waste  soap  liquors,  such  as  the  production 
of  lubricating  oils,  fat  acids,  and  soaps.  A  vexatious  waste  was  for- 
merly that  of  the  liquors  fi'om  making  soap,  which  contain,  among  other 
substances,  glycerine.  Although  the  extraction  of  the  glycerine  fi'om 
these  waste  liquors  was  beset  with  technical  difhculties  the  problem  was 
finally  solved. 

The  extraction  of  grease  and  fat  fi'om  dead  animals  and  offal  has  also 
been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  The  carcases  are  placed  in 
large  receptacles  and  treated  with  benzine.  On  the  evaporation  of  the 
solvent  the  crude  fatty  matters  are  obtained,  and  on  pmification  these 
yield  excellent  materials,  which  appear  later  in  the  form  of  soap,  lubri- 
cants, oils,  etc. 

The  methods  of  working  up  some  of  the  apparently  waste  objects  are 
full  of  interest.  Few  people  think  of  what  becomes  of  the  hundreds  of 
horses  which  die  every  day  in  the  streets  of  a  large  city.  Practically 
no  part  of  them  goes  to  waste.  I  quote  the  following  disposition  of  a 
dead  horse  from  Simmonds : ' 

Hair  :  used  for  hair-cloth,  mattresses,  bags  for  crushing  oil  seeds,  plumes,  etc. 
Hide  :  used  for  tanning  and  covering  tables,  etc. 
Tendons  :  made  into  glue  and  gelatine. 
Flesh  :  boiled  for  food  for  cats,  dogs,  and  poultry. 
Blood  :  used  in  manufacture  of  prussiate  of  potash,  and  manure. 
Inte.stines:  used  for  covering  sausages. 
Grease  :  used  in  manufacture  of  candles  and  soap. 

Bones  :  used  in  making  knife-handles,  manure,  phosphorus,  and  superphosphates. 
Hoofs:  made  into  pincushions  and  snuff-boxes  when  polished,  or  used  for  mak- 
ing glue,  gelatine,  and  prussiate  of  potash. 
Shoes :  sold  for  old  iron. 

Some  of  the  bones  are  also  converted  into  bone  charcoal,  which  is 
largely  used  in  bleaching  sugar  and  in  medicinal  substances. 

Bijnes  are  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  including  the  manu- 
factm-e  of  bone  char  for  bleaching,  empyreumatic  oils,  tallow,  black 
]»igment  for  ])ainting,  shoe-blacking,  and  Idling  sheet  rubber  for  over- 
shoes, bone  (hist  iav  manure,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  cu})els,  vitrified  bone 
for  use  in  opal  glass,  aside  from  the  manufacture  of  knife-handles,  coml)S, 
fans,  buttons,  etc.  Hones  also  furnish  gelatine  and  glue,  and  are  the 
starting-ixjint  for  the  manufacture  of  jjhosphorus. 

lials  ofi'er  a  great  opjjortunity  to  some  one  who  has  the  knowledge 

and  business  ability  to  raise  them.     They  breed  easily  and  rapidly,  and 

will  live  on  garbage  and  offal.     'I'heir  skins  make  a  leather  tougher  than 

kid,  and  grace  the  hand  of  many  a  woman  wlio  Wdiild   scream  at  the 

'"Wa«t«  Pro<luctH   and  Unapplied  SubHtauo<!H,"  p.  00. 
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thought  of  a  rat  about  her.  Then*  fur  is  used  by  hatters,  and  is  said  to 
be  more  delicate  than  the  beaver's. 

Mastiffs  furnish  a  good  leather  for  boots,  shoes,  and  riding-gloves, 
while  the  skins  of  small  dogs  and  cats  make  a  good  white  glove  leather. 
Dogs,  when  rendered,  yield  a  fat  which  is  used  in  dressing  certain  kinds 
of  glove  leather.  Cat's  fur  figures  under  various  fancy  names  for  women's 
garments. 

Waste  human  hair  occurs  in  larger  quantities  than  one  would  sup- 
pose. In  1872  human  han  to  the  extent  of  100,000  pounds  was  im- 
ported from  China  into  Marseilles.  Waste  hau*  is  largely  used  as  a  ma- 
nure. Heavy  cloth  and  shawls  have  also  been  made  from  it.  *  It  can  also 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  prussiate  of  potash,  and  indirectly  in  the 
production  of  Prussian  blue.  Eventually  more  or  less  of  the  hair  finds 
its  way  into  fertilizers. 

There  are  many  instances  of  published  experiments  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  waste  which  read  as  if  they  were  intended  to  be  facetious,  al- 
though the  investigators  are  wholly  in  earnest.  One  chemist  made  a 
wine  jelly  out  of  old  boots,  and  was  enthusiastic  about  it  —  more  so,  prob- 
ably, than  those  who  partook  of  it  and  did  not  learn  the  fact  until  later. 
Another  converts  old  shirts  into  glucose,  ferments  it,  distils  off  the  alco- 
hol, colors  and  flavors  it,  and  produces  a  fine  grade  of  whiskey.  An- 
other scientific  experimenter  feeds  his  whole  family  with  cakes  contain- 
ing a  large  amount  of  powdered  sawdust,  and  is  pleased  to  find  that  the 
diet  is  relished  and  digested. 

Speaking  of  sawdust,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  the  United  States 
this  waste  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate  in  various  places  until  it  has 
become  a  nuisance,  especially  when  it  has  been  allowed  to  run  into  rivers 
and  choke  up  the  channels,  disfigure  the  shores,  and  in  other  ways  make 
trouble.  Although  there  are  not  a  few  methods  of  utilizing  sawdust, 
but  little  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  in  this  country.  The  amount 
of  sawdust  produced  has  been  reduced  by  the  displacement  of  the  circu- 
lar saw  by  the  band  saw,  wliich  makes  much  less  dust.  There  is,  how- 
ever, plenty  of  sawdust  produced,  and  as  a  rule  it  does  not  find  any  ap- 
plication. In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  a  brief  mention  of  some  of 
the  utilizations  of  sawdust  will  be  of  interest. 

The  first  use,  as  would  naturally  occur  to  any  one,  is  to  burn  it. 
Several  special  forms  of  furnaces  have  been  invented  to  do  this  efficiently. 
In  some  cases  the  sawdust  is  dried  before  it  is  burnt,  while  in  others  it 
is  dried  in  the  furnace  in  which  it  is  burnt.  It  can  also  be  mixed  with 
coal  slack,  spent  dye-wood,  turf,  peat,  etc.,  and  compressed  into  bri- 
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quettes,  which  allow  it  to  be  sold  for  use  in  place  of  coal.  As  coal  is 
often  very  highly  priced  in  regions  where  sawdust  is  produced,  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  a  large  profit.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  sawdust 
all  the  distillation  products  of  wood  are  obtained ;  and  this  manufacture 
can  be  conducted  as  an  adjunct  to  the  working  of  wood  in  a  way  to  in- 
sure a  profit.  The  products  obtained  are  gas,  wood  alcohol,  acetic  acid, 
tar,  and  oils.  From  the  tar  there  have  been  obtained  benzole,  toluole, 
zymole,  cumole,  paraffine,  naphthalene,  and  hydrocarbons  which  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colors.  Carbolic  acid  and  creosote  are  also 
obtained.     As  a  last  product  charcoal  is  left  in  the  retorts. 

By  sieving  out  the  coarser  particles,  mixing  the  remainder  with  vari- 
ous fillers  and  agglutinants,  compressing,  and  heating,  some  very  inter- 
estiug  materials  have  been  made,  m  the  way  of  artificial  wood,  plastic 
masses,  etc.  Such  a  material  was  brought  out  by  Latry  in  Paris,  and 
was  made  from  prepared  sawdust  and  blood.  It  formed  a  hard,  black 
substance,  which  could  be  tooled  and  machined  like  wood.  It  took  a 
high  poKsh,  and  could  be  glued,  lacquered,  and  gilded.  Imitation  mar- 
bles have  also  been  made  from  the  fine  dust  of  certain  woods  and  the 
dust  of  ivory  and  similar  waste.  A  mixture  of  sawdust  and  phosphate 
of  lime  with  a  binder  has  been  used  as  a  material  for  taking  casts  of 
sculptures,  and  has  been  called  "Similibois."  Slabs  for  parquet  floors 
have  also  been  made  from  sawdust,  as  well  as  plates  for  bas-reliefs,  art 
castings,  panels,  and  decomtions.  Terra-cotta  lumber  and  artificial  lum- 
)jer  are  both  instances  of  the  utilization  of  sawdust.  Sawdust  compo- 
sitions have  also  been  used  for  sidewalks  and  dinner  plates. 

A  long  list  could  be  given  of  explosives  and  varieties  of  gunpowder 
that  have  been  made  fnjm  sawdust.  In  some  the  sawdust  is  used  as  an 
abscjrljcnt,  as  with  nitroglycerine,  in  others  as  a  filler,  while  in  still  others 
it  is  converted  into  forms  of  pyroxiline.  By  heating  sawdust  with  caustic 
alkali  and  sulphur,  a  Ijrown  dye  is  obtained  which  is  cheap  and  fost, 
resisting  both  acids  and  alkalies,  and  dyeing  cotton  witliout  a  mordant. 
liy  heating  sawdust  with  caustic  alkali,  oxalic  a('id  is  formed.  A  large 
annmnt  of  th(i  oxalic  acid  on  the  market  is  made  by  this  i)rocess. 

There  are  still  many  other  uses  for  sawdust.  It  is  used  to  sprinkle 
on  flofjrs,  to  a.ssist  in  swee])ing,  as  a  filler  for  fertilizers,  for  packing,  etc. 
Soft-wo<j(l  sawdust,  mixed  with  slaked  lime,  makes  a  m(jrtar  whicli  lias 
W'Q  used  for  decoration.  Several  inventors  have  used  mortars  contain- 
ing sawdu.st  for  stucco  and  wall  finish.  Mixed  with  cciment  and  plaster 
aina.saiHpnj<hKMid  whicli  has  a  most  remarkabhi  insulating  power  against 
heat  and  cold.     The  Hpa<;es  l)ctw(ien  the  Moors  and  walls  in  many  of  the 
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large  city  structures  are  filled  with  mixtures  of  this  uature.  The  mate- 
rial known  as  "  Scitlarine  "  is  made  of  sawdust,  hemp  fibre,  starch,  glue, 
and  filler.  It  is  very  hard  and  elastic,  and  takes  a  high  polish.  By 
heating  pine  and  fir  sawdust  with  water  and  a  little  muriatic  acid  under 
pressure,  the  cellulose  is  converted  to  some  extent  into  grape  sugar,  and 
this  can  be  fermented.  In  this  way  brandy  free  from  woody  or  turpentine 
odor  or  taste,  and  of  excellent  fiavor,  has  been  obtained  from  sawdust. 

An  ingenious  use  for  sawdust  is  to  mix  it  with  clay  or  other  non- 
combustible  material  and  then  burn  the  sawdust  out,  leaving  a  porous 
mass.  In  this  way  are  made  the  alcarrazas,  or  porous  flasks,  which  are 
used  by  the  Arabs  to  cool  water  by  evaporation  on  the  outside.  Porous 
bricks  made  in  this  way  form  walls  which  are  admirable  non-conductors 
of  heat,  as  they  are  filled  with  air  cells,  thus  utilizing  the  well-known 
non-conducting  property  of  air.  On  account  of  its  porous  and  conse- 
quently non-conducting  nature  pumice-stone  was  very  popular  with  the 
Eomans,  who,  when  the  supply  of  it  gave  out,  made  porous  bricks  by 
mixing  clay  with  materials  which  were  destroyed  during  the  burning. 
Construction  with  porous  material  of  this  kind  is  not  only  fireproof  but 
is  very  light ;  and  hence  structures  can  be  erected  on  foundations  which 
will  not  bear  a  heavy  load.  A  mixture  of  sawdust,  cement,  and  sand 
forms  a  mass  which  is  unsurpassed  as  an  insulating  filler  for  walls  and 
compartments.  Certain  kinds  of  sawdust  can  be  pulverized  and  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Attempts  have  been  made,  but  not  with 
entire  success,  to  make  out  of  sawdust  a  substitute  for  cork.  An  excel- 
lent illuminating  gas  can  be  made  from  sawdust.  In  fact,  in  some 
localities  there  is  enough  sawdust  produced  to  make  all  the  gas  required 
for  the  whole  community,  both  for  light  and  heat. 

A  most  interesting  waste  product  to  the  chemist  and  engineer  is  the 
slag  from  iron  blast  furnaces.  Immense  deposits  of  this  material  exist 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  awaiting  utilizations  extensive  enough  to 
afford  an  outlet  for  them.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. Some  of  them  have  been  successful,  but  they  have  not  as  yet 
made  much  impression  on  the  immense  output  of  slag.  Slag  wool  is 
largely  used  for  a  non-conducting  and  fireproof  filling  in  construction.  It 
is  made  by  blowing  a  current  of  steam  through  a  stream  of  melted  slag. 
The  slag  is  broken  into  little  drops  which  fly  through  the  air  like  comets, 
and  leave  a  long  tail,  or  filament,  behind  them.  These  tails  constitute 
the  slag  wool.  On  baking  this  slag  wool  a  material  is  formed  which, 
it  is  claimed,  can  be  used  in  the  production  of  porcelain.  Bricks  and 
building  stones  have  also  been  made  out  of  slag.     The  use  of  slag  for 
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road-making  is  a  very  attractive  one.  As  slag  is  a  kind  of  glass,  chem- 
ists have  tried  for  years  to  modify  it  so  as  to  convert  it  into  some  form 
of  glass  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand,  as  bottle  glass.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  very  recent  discoveries  have  made  this  possible  in  a  practical 
degree. 

In  certain  foreign  works  the  heat  in  the  slag  was  utilized  in  an  in- 
teresting way,  which  if  it  had  been  devised  in  this  country  would  have 
been  designated  as  pure  Yankee  ingenuity.  The  slag  was  cast  into  slabs, 
and,  while  red-hot,  was  placed  in  receptacles  in  the  form  of  travelling 
bags,  but  made  of  insulating  material.  The  workman  carried  this  home 
with  him,  and  placed  it  in  a  stove  made  to  hold  the  slab.  In  this  way 
he  got  his  heat  without  cost.  The  escape  of  heat  through  slag  is  very 
great,  and  but  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  it.  Water  can 
be  boiled  with  it,  air  can  be  heated  with  it,  perhaps  even  steam  boUers 
might  be  kept  goiog  with  it.  Slag  has  also  been  used  in  making  tiles, 
building  blocks,  bottles,  and  cement. 

The  immense  quantity  of  waste  gases  from  the  iron  blast  furnaces 
was  once  the  cause  of  much  annoyance.  It  represented  also  a  loss 
in  heat  which  kept  the  cost  of  hon  at  a  figm-e  so  high  as  to  limit  its  use 
in  many  ways.  Means  were  invented  to  utilize  this  waste  in  heating 
the  air  used  in  the  blast.  An  immense  saving  was  thus  effected.  The 
gas,  after  being  thus  used  for  heating  piu-poses,  will  burn  when  mixed 
with  air,  and  in  Europe  this  mixture  is  now  being  used  to  make  power. 
It  is  evidently  quite  inconsistent  for  a  manufacturer  to  throw  away  large 
quantities  of  combustible  gas  and  then  buy  coal  to  do  what  could  be  done 
with  the  gas  lie  wastes.  And  before  burning  the  gas  there  are  some 
constituents  which  might  be  extracted  in  a  way  to  bring  about  a  still 
gi-eater  saving  in  cost. 

The  utilization  of  skim-milk  in  recent  years  is  a  good  instance  of 
the  practical  l>enefits  of  scientific  investigation.  The  introduction  of  the 
Delaval  separator  made  it  possible  to  separate  the  cream  from  milk  in  a 
far  more  practical  and  perfect  way  than  had  been  possible  before.  But 
while  this  aided  the  butter  industry,  there  was  produced  a  large  amount 
of  skiin-milk  which  had  little  value,  and,  except  to  serve  as  food  for 
hogs,  had  but  few  uses.  This  skim-milk  contains,  hcjwever,  casein,  al- 
bumen, and  milk  sugar,  and  can  also  be  used  in  the  jaodiiction  of  lactic 
acid.  The  result  of  experini(;nts  has  Ijeen  the  development  of  a  large 
inrlustry  in  manufacturing  tVoin  the  products  (jf  skim-milk  coatings  and 
sizingH  for  pai>er,  waterjiroof  glu<\s  for  wood  veneers  and  other  pm'poses, 
|>tiint8,  substitutes  for  hen's  eggs,  hard  rubber,  horn,  etc. 
G 
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The  working  up  of  old  textiles  arouses  many  thoughts  in  one's  mind 
as  one  sees  the  shop  windows  filled  with  cloth  at  low  prices.  The  old 
clothes,  consisting  of  mixtures  of  cotton  and  wool  fibres,  are  exposed  to 
the  effects  of  various  chemicals  in  a  heated  condition.  The  cotton  fibres 
are  thus  disintegrated  and  when  the  fabric  is  beaten  the  cotton  is  re- 
duced to  dust  and  can  be  blown  out,  leaving  the  unchanged  wool  fibres. 
This  wool  is  then  washed,  bleached,  and  dyed,  reappearing  in  overcoats 
and  many  forms  of  clieap  dress  goods.  The  product  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  "wool  extract."  How  many  times  these  overcoats,  trousers, 
vests,  coats,  skirts,  and  what  not  wander  througli  tlie  "  carbonizing  cham- 
bers "  to  reappear  as  new  fabrics  none  can  say.  The  cycle  is  really  end- 
less ;  because  after  the  cloth  lias  become  gradually  lost  during  its  travels, 
or  becomes  too  degraded  even  for  the  "carbonizer,"  it  is  converted  into 
fertilizers,  or  finds  its  way  to  the  soil,  and  so  in  due  time  reappears  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  as  wool  on  sheep  and  cotton  in  the  boll. 

To  what  strange  uses  are  some  materials  put !  Some  years  ago  there 
was  quite  a  run  on  dress  buttons  made  out  of  blood.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  fair  women  who  wore  them  ever  dreamed  of  tlieir  source.  It 
is  perhaps  not  well  to  ask  too  many  questions  about  the  origin  of  things ; 
but  nothing  shows  more  ability  to  grasp  scientific  knowledge  and  apply 
it  than  success  in  converting  some  worthless  substance  into  something 
that  is  useful  and  valuable.  But  to  be  able  to  utilize  waste  one  must 
have  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  changes  of 
matter,  but  also  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  practical  applications  of 
substances  in  all  branches  of  industry ;  for  the  waste  of  one  manufacture 
may  be  of  great  value  to  an  entirely  different  manufacture.  To  find 
that  out  demands  the  possession  of  a  far  more  extensive  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  technology  than  is  usually  possessed. 

Some  of  the  applications  of  waste  are  very  unexpected  and  surpris- 
ing to  one  not  versed  in  this  kind  of  work.  All  sorts  of  fantastic 
tlioughts  may  be  evolved  in  this  study.  Artificial  pearls  are  made  from 
fish  scales.  The  old  paper  collars,  so  popular  in  parts  of  the  West,  find 
themselves  again  in  paper.  The  old  coffee  pot  is  chopped  up.  The 
good  parts  of  the  metal  are  used  for  making  the  metal  corners  on  trunks. 
The  rest  of  it  may  appear  as  copperas,  the  useful  mordant,  or  in  ink. 
My  lady  writes  tender  sentiments  to  her  lord  with  ink  made  from  an  old 
coffee  pot,  on  paper  made  from  old  collars  or  shirts.  The  offal,  intes- 
tines, and  useless  odds  and  ends  of  animal  life  all  come  handy  in  the 
production  of  Prussian  blue,  which  again  is  the  base  of  the  greens  used 
in  paint.     Bones,  too,  are  admirable  examples  of  queer  changes.     Out 
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of  bones  are  made  phosphoric  acid  and  acid  phosphates,  and  from  these 
again  come  some  of  the  kinds  of  baking  powder.  Again,  from  these 
bones  is  made  phosphorus.  Among  the  various  uses  of  old  newspapers 
is  the  manufacturing  fi-om  them  of  paper  boards  from  which  paper  boxes 
are  made.  Old  rubber  shoes  and  bicjxle  tires  are  ground  up  ;  and  the 
rubber  is  extracted  and  started  again  in  its  cycle. 

Deposits  in  wine  casks  consist  of  argol,  or  crude  bitartrate  of  potash, 
which,  when  puritied,  liecomes  the  cream  of  tartar  which  is  so  popular 
in  baking,  and  from  which  tartaric  acid  is  made.  How  many  of  those 
who  so  earnestly  oppose  the  use  of  wines,  brandy,  and  the  fermentation 
products  of  the  gi^pe  understand  that  in  using  cream  of  tartar  in  raismg 
biscuit  and  cake,  or  in  wearing  the  innumerable  fabrics  dyed  with  tartar 
mordant,  or  in  drinking  effervescent  salts  containmg  tartaric  acid,  they 
are  materially  aiding  in  the  support  and  development  of  the  wine  indus- 
try by  maintaining  a  demand  for  the  products  of  argol,  which  is  one 
of  its  side-products  ?  To  think  that  persons  who  have  been  so  strenuous 
in  abolishing  the  army  canteen  should  themselves  be  actively  assisting 
in  cheapening  the  cost  of  wine,  and  thus  popularizing  its  use !  Truly, 
where  ignorance  is  bliss,  it  is  folly  to  be  consistent.  If  the  beer  industry 
did  not  supply  brewer's  grains  at  a  low  price  for  cattle  food,  the  teetotaler 
might  have  to  pay  more  for  his  milk.  If  the  wine  industry  did  not  make 
a  large  demand  for  corks,  where  could  be  obtained  tlie  cork  waste  which 
serves  as  the  basis  for  the  manufacture  of  linoleum? 

The  strangeness  of  these  transformations  of  matter  is  not  always 
realized  by  those  not  familiar  with  chemistry.  Matter  is  continually 
passing  through  its  endless  cycle.  An  overcoat  may  have  in  it  the  re- 
mains of  ball-dresses  and  yjrison  shirts.  It  may  have  lam  on  luxurious 
beds  or  in  the  gutters.  When  our  shoes  wear  out  they  are  made  into 
fertilizers,  and  produce  grass  and  giain,and  from  the  grass  and  grain  are 
raised  cows,  and  out  of  the  cow's  skin  we  make  leather  again.  So  we 
have  the  slioe  Ijack  again,  less  that  portion  of  it  that  has  been  consumed 
as  milk  and  beef.  N(jthing  is  really  lost  in  Nature.  Give  the  ground 
tilth  it  returns  us  the  ilower.  Matter  is  in  eternal  chculation.  "(live 
me  the  sewage  of  New  York  City,"  says  Dr.  Long,  "and  I  will  return 
you  yearly  the  sujjeriijr  milk  of  100,000  ccjwh." 

1  might  go  on  for  many  jjages  telling  about  the  waste  products  in 
manufacturing,  and  explaining  how  many  of  them  have  been  utilized, 
and  how  some  (jf  them  have  become  so  valuable  that  they  have  given  rise 
to  new  industries,  and  hence  have  passed  from  wastti  to  raw  products. 
Many  extraordinary  and  unexi)ected  relationships  might  be  pointed  out 
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between  articles  of  commerce,  and  many  a  singular  inference  drawn; 
but  the  really  great  lesson  which  I  wish  to  teach  is  that  in  the  present 
state  of  science  tliere  ought  to  be  but  very  little  waste.  A  waste  prod- 
uct, like  dirt,  is  matter  out  of  place,  and  represents  a  pecuniary  loss;  for 
the  matter  going  to  waste  has  been  bought  and  paid  for. 

To  make  the  waste  valueless  the  value  of  the  material  in  it  has  to 
be  charged  for  in  the  products  sold;  thus  holding  the  price  up  and  re- 
stricting the  sales.  Some  of  the  energy  and  money  spent  in  the  selling 
of  goods  would  show  better  results  if  spent  on  the  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  making  the  goods  which  would  come  from  a  proper  utilization  of  the 
waste.  Finding  a  place  for  this  matter  out  of  place  at  once  gives  it  a 
value,  and  takes  some  of  the  load  from  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the 
chief  products.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  manu- 
facturer to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  his  waste  and  to  lose  no  opportunity  to 
find  ways  to  utilize  it ;  always  bearing  in  mind  that  waste  is  matter  out 
of  place,  and  that  in  some  other  branch  of  industry  that  particular  form 
of  homeless  matter  has  a  place.  In  fact,  one  manufacturer  often  buys 
what  another  throws  away.  Peter  T.  Austen. 
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Away  up  in  the  most  northern  part  of  Europe  a  large  and  powerful 
nation  is  seeking  to  destroy  and  exterminate  a  small  people.  We  have 
of  late  become  accustomed  to  the  spectacle  of  large  nations  making  war 
upon  and  swallowing  nations  much  weaker  than  themselves;  but  in 
most  cases  the  stronger  power  could  claim  with  some  semblance  of  truth 
that  its  own  was  the  higher  civilization,  and  that  the  conquest  and  ulti- 
mate subjugation  of  the  weaker  nation  would  work  for  the  spread  of 
civilization,  the  benefit  of  commerce,  the  good  of  industry,  and  ultimately 
the  welfare  of  the  conquered.  In  the  case  of  Finland,  however,  no  such 
pretence  can  be  made.  In  point  of  culture,  civilization,  commerce,  in- 
dustry, and  aU  other  civic  vii-tues,  the  Finns  are  far  ahead  of  the  Russians, 
and  their  fight  for  national  existence  is  also  a  fight  of  civilization  against 
perfidy  and  brutal  force.  In  spite  of  the  denials  of  official  Eussia,  the 
fact  that  it  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  total  extermination  of  the 
Finnish  nation  is  apparent  to  any  one  who  compares  the  conditions  of 
to-day  with  those  of,  say,  five  years  ago.  Not  long  since.  General  Bob- 
rikoff,  the  Russian  Governor-General,  paraphrased  Metternich's  famous 
saying  concerning  Italy,  and  declared  that  "Finland  is  merely  a  geo- 
graphical conception."  While  this  is  by  no  means  the  fact  at  present, 
it  is  certain  that  if  Russia  continues  to  deal  with  the  Finns  as  she  has 
dealt  with  them  since  1898,  Finland  will  soon  cease  to  be  more  than 
a  mere  "geogra])hical  conception." 

It  Ls  needless  at  this  date  tf)  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  constitu- 
tional questions  involved.  l*rofessor  Rudolf  Eucken  has  shown  tlio 
merits  of  the  case  clearly  and  precisely ;  liis  article '  is  an  excellent  and 
el(K|uent  dncument  proving  the  perfidy  c)f  Russia,  liut  the  optimistic 
hojies  expressed  })y  Professor  Euck(;n  have  not  been  fultilled.  On  the 
c^mtrar)',  things  have  Ixjcome  worse,  and  the  outlook  to-day  is  darker 
than  ever. 

What  has  Russia  done  during  the  last  two  years?  First  and  fore- 
most, by  an  imj^erial  edict  of  February  3  (15),  1899,  Finland  ceased  to 
'  See  The  Forlm,  for  November,  1899. 
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be  a  Grand  Duchy  and  became  a  Russian  province.  By  the  same  edict 
the  Finnish  Diet  was  sliorn  of  all  its  rights  and  powers;  for  in  the 
above-cited  ukase  the  Czar  declared :  "  We  have  found  it  necessary  to 
reserve  to  ourselves  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  which  laws  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  general  legislation  for  the  Empire."  At  the  same  time 
the  Governor-General  of  the  newly  made  province  received  the  right  to 
veto  any  or  all  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature.  And  although  the  Diet 
meets,  it  has  practically  become  utterly  impotent ;  the  Legislature  is  not 
allowed,  either  by  the  authorities  in  St.  Petersburg  or  by  the  Russian 
Governor,  to  act  even  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

What  this  means  to  Finland  is  easily  seen.  From  a  self-governing 
country  it  has  become  a  satrapy,  ruled  by  the  orders  of  a  governor  and 
edicts  from  Russia.  The  first  shock  that  brought  this  knowledge  home 
to  the  Finns  was  the  imperial  edict  concerning  the  reorganization  of  the 
military  system.  Instead  of  being  a  national  militia,  commanded  by 
F^innish  officers  and  not  to  be  used  outside  of  the  country  without  the 
consent  of  the  Legislature,  the  Finnish  soldiers  have  been  declared  to  be 
a  part  of  the  Russian  army.  Russian  regiments  have  been  stationed  in 
Finland ;  while  the  Finns  must  serve  under  Russian  officers,  must  obey 
commands  given  in  the  Russian  language,  and  are  sent  to  all  parts  of 
Russia  proper.  Grievous  as  all  this  is  to  the  Finns,  it  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  injustice  done  to  them  in  connection  with  military  service. 

The  number  of  men  to  be  drafted  annually  has  been  quadrupled  by 
the  Russian  authorities.  Finland  is  required  to  furnish  annually  7,200 
men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-two.  These  men  must 
remain  in  active  service  for  five  years  at  least,  after  which  they  belong 
for  thirteen  years  to  the  reserve  force.  A  very  little  calculation  will 
show  that  what  Russia  exacts  is  almost  an  impossibility ;  for  that  de- 
mand means  nothing  less  than  that  out  of  a  population  of  perhaps 
2,500,000,  as  many  as  36,000  should  be  constantly  doing  active  mili- 
tary duty,  while  93,600  more  should  participate  once  in  two  years  in 
manoeuvres  and  drills  for  the  length  of  six  weeks. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  an  effect  this  requirement  must  have  on  the 
industries  and  agriculture  of  the  country.  Practically  every  able-bodied 
man  is  drafted  into  the  army,  and  is  kept  from  any  useful  occupation 
for  fully  five  years.  We  may  overlook  the  misery  and  frequent  tortures 
that  have  to  be  endured  during  this  time ;  we  may  even  pass  over  the 
fact  that  five  years  of  enforced  uselessness  unfit  a  man  to  follow  with 
any  success  the  occupation  or  trade  he  has  learned  in  his  youth ;  nay, 
we  can  go  even  further,  and  leave  out  of  consideration  the  toil  which  is 
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required  from  the  producers  in  order  to  clothe  and  feed  the  army.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  country  whose  soil  yields  only  to  concentrated 
and  steady  labor  cannot  have  36,000  young  men  taken  away  from  its 
scarce  population  and  remain  prosperous.  And  it  is  a  fact,  admitted 
by  the  Russian  authorities  themselves,  that  the' industries  and  agriculture 
of  Finland  have  suffered  very  much.  Indeed,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Finland  the  population  is  at  times  actually  in  distress  from 
hunger,  a  condition  which  was  totally  unknown  as  long  as  the  country 
was  self-governing  or  was  a  part  of  Sweden,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its 
crops  have  failed  occasionally. 

Another  direct  result  of  the  Eussian  exaction  in  connection  with  the 
military  service  is  a  large  emigration  of  young  men  in  order  to  escape 
the  hardships  of  the  service.  The  Finns  were  never  a  migrating  race 
until  the  Russians  became  theii'  masters.  From  practically  nothing  the 
number  of  young  men  who  left  the  country  rose  to  16,000  in  1899;  and 
in  1900,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  emigiation  of  men  liable  to  mili- 
tary service  has  been  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalties,  not  less  than 
36,000  of  them  emigrated.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  some  counties, 
like  Wasa  and  Uleaborg,  for  instance,  have  retained  only  their  old 
people,  women,  and  children;  all  the  able-bodied  men  having  gone  to 
seek  more  favorable  conditions  in  Sweden,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States.  The  larger  the  number  of  emigrants  grew,  the  more  strhigent 
became  the  laws  forbidding  emigi-ation.  No  young  man  above  the  age 
of  sixteen  is  now  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  in  any  circumstances. 
In  theory  a  family  can  emigrate  if  none  of  its  members  is  subject  to 
military  service;  in  practice,  however,  this  permission  is  not  granted 
except  to  old  ]:)eople.  As  a  natural  result  of  this  state  of  affairs,  the 
straightforward,  honest,  truthfid  Finn  has  been  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  lies  and  subterfuges  in  order  to  elude  the  authorities. 

In  vain  did  the  Finnish  Estates  protest  against  the  unjust  burdens 
of  the  military  laws.  Tlie  })earers  of  a  monster  petition  to  the  Czar  were 
informed  that  if  they  knew  what  was  good  for  them,  they  would  return 
immediately  to  their  homes  without  trying  to  see  him.  Similar  treat- 
ment was  received  by  a  number  of  men  of  science  who  travelled  to  St. 
Petersburg  on  a  similar  enand.  The  1  )iet  was  curtly  told  that  if  it  re- 
peated its  protestations,  it  might  ])e  abolished,  and  that  it  must  confine 
its  attention  U)  local  and  economic  (|uestions. 

In  Febniary,  1900,  the  representatives  of  all  fom-  Estates  declared 
that  they  would  never  p^ve  up  their  constitutional  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment.    For  answer  they  received  the  ukase  of  .June  14  (26),  which  de- 
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creed  the  introduction  and  use  of  the  Eussian  language  in  all  official 
departments  and  public  offices,  beginning  with  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  includiug  the  Senate,  and  gradually  extending  to  all  offices  and 
officials.  The  result  of  this  edict  was  exactly  what  the  Russian  authori- 
ties expected.  The  Senate,  without  whose  promulgation  no  decree  is 
supposed  to  have  any  legal  force,  refused  to  promulgate  this  particular 
ukase.  But  Russia  has  a  way  of  dealing  with  recalcitrant  senators. 
The  Senate  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  promulgate  the  order  under 
pain  of  being  abolished.  Fourteen  of  the  twenty -one  senators  resigned 
their  offices,  and  the  remaining  seven  were  not  unanimous  in  publishing 
the  ukase. 

Thus  has  the  Russian  language  superseded  the  Finnish  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country.  Those  Finns  who  did  not  know  the  Russian 
language  or  were  not  willing  to  employ  it  became  ipso  facto  debarred  from 
holding  office,  and  the  vacant  positions  were  filled  with  Russians.  In 
one  instance  a  Russophile  Finlander,  Senator  von  Spare,  accepted  office 
at  the  hands  of  General  Bobrikofi'.  Great  was  the  popular  indignation 
in  consequence  and  the  newspapers  gave  their  opinions,  reflecting  really 
the  sentiment  of  the  people.  Immediately  Bobrikoff  gave  his  answer. 
Von  Plehwe,  one  of  the  Russian  senators,  and  a  notorious  Pan-Russian, 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the  "Province  of  Finland,"  an  office 
that  had  never  previously  been  held  except  by  natives  of  Finland.  With 
the  advent  of  Von  Plehwe  came  a  regiment  of  Russian  gendarmes  "to 
help,  and,  if  need  be,  to  supersede,"  the  native  police  in  and  around 
Helsingfors.  Then  came  the  suppression  of  every  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine whose  editor  and  proprietor  would  not  bind  themselves  never  to 
criticise  any  act  of  the  governor,  an  imperial  edict,  or  the  general  legis- 
lation of  the  empire.  In  other  words,  the  Russian  censor  system  was 
introduced  with  all  its  horrors  and  detestable  infamies. 

And  here  again  a  renegade  Finn  was  found  to  do  the  dirty  work  of 
the  Governor.  Senator  Yrjo  Koskenen,  the  censor,  is  at  the  present  time 
more  detested  than  even  Bobrikoff  or  Pobiedonostseff.  The  record  of 
Koskenen' s  doings  speaks  for  itself.  Under  his  censorship  there  were 
375  interferences  with  the  press  in  1899,  and  nearly  1,000  in  1900,  as 
compared  with  40  in  1897  and  12  in  1898.  But,  while  particular  at- 
tention is  paid  by  the  Russian  authorities  to  the  printed  word  the 
spoken  word  is  not  neglected  by  them.  The  continuance  of  existing 
associations  and  the  starting  of  new  societies  depend  entirely  upon  the 
pleasure  of  the  Governor.  He  has  refused  to  allow  the  formation  of  phil- 
anthropic, scientific,  or  literary  societies.     He  has  dissolved  the  Finnish 
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Medical  Association,  for  instance,  and  has  threatened  to  extinguish  the 
Finnish  Geographical  Society.  He  defends  his  action  by  the  specious 
plea  that  these  societies  are  in  reality  nothing  else  but  clubs  for  political 
agitation.  Bobrikoff  has  gone  even  further,  having  long  ago  prohibited 
any  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  political  or  economic  questions.  In 
November,  1900,  however,  on  the  occasion  of  Senator  Mechelin's  sixtieth 
birthday,  a  great  number  of  scientists  came  together  to  eulogize  this  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  Helsingfors  University.  Senator  Mechelin  is  a 
strong  opponent  of  the  Russification  of  his  country,  and  by  the  force  of 
his  logic  and  by  his  complete  knowledge  of  constitutional  history  he  has 
shown  repeatedly  that  there  is  not  a  shred  of  justice  in  Russia's  treat- 
ment of  Finland. 

Immediately  after  the  day  when  Senator  Mechelin  had  been  made 
the  recipient  of  the  congratulations  of  his  fellow  professors,  scientists, 
and  students,  an  order  came  that  henceforth  all  meetings  of  scientists 
would  be  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor,  and  could  be  held  only 
in  the  presence  of  a  delegated  official.  One  need  scarcely  add  that  spy- 
ing and  informing  are  encouraged  by  the  authorities,  who  do. not  hesitate 
to  tamper  with  the  mail  not  only  of  their  own  subjects,  but  even  of  the 
visiting  foreigner,  who  is  looked  upon  as  a  suspicious  person.  In  at 
least  two  absolutely  authenticated  instances  my  own  mail  was  with- 
held from  me.  Both  letters  were  sent  to  me  by  registered  mail  from 
Stockholm  to  Helsingfors,  and  neither  of  them  reached  me.  Upon  the 
sender  presenting  his  claim  for  reimbursement  at  the  post  office  in  Stock- 
holm, the  Swedish  authorities  traced  these  letters  to  the  post  office  of 
Helsingfors,  whence  they  had  disappeared.  I  will  say,  however,  that 
the  damages  claimed  were  readily  paid. 

If  the  traveller  is  treated  in  this  way,  the  native  does  not  fare  any 
better.  Perhaps  it  was  an  isolated  and  extreme  case,  that  of  Juhani 
Aho,  the  Finnish  writer  and  lecturer  at  Helsingfors  University.  Still 
it  shows  how  far  Russia  will  go  in  her  desire  to  exterminate  the  Finns. 
Professor  Aho  wrote  a  very  brief  description  of  what  he  imagined  to  be 
the  thoughts  of  an  old  militiaman  guarding  tlie  mass  of  flowers  at  the 
foot  of  the  Emperor's  monument.  This  short  piece  of  fiction  a])])eared 
in  a  Finnish  magazine,  which  was  promptly  su])pressed.  Professor  Aho 
was  forbidden  to  rejjrint  his  story.  He  disobeyed.  He  liad  it  printed 
in  leaflet  form,  and  it  was  widely  circulated.  One  evening  he  received 
a  visit  from  two  gendarmes,  who,  without  any  further  ado,  com|)elled  liim 
to  follow  them.  It  was  fully  six  weeks  before  information  reached  his 
family  that  the  author  hafl   iKjen  sent  "in  the  administrative  way"  to 
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Siberia  for  the  crime  of  "preaching  sedition  and  inciting  people  to  dis- 
obedience to  Imperial  laws." ' 

The  suit  of  Eero  Erkko,  Nonni  Zilliams,  Dr.  Axel  Lille,  Jonas 
Gastrin,  and  other  equally  prominent  and  learned  men  against  Yrjd  fl 
Koskenen  for  defamation  of  character  proves  that  there  is  no  redress  from 
the  injustice  and  wanton  malice  of  the  censor.  Everybody  who  listened 
to  the  evidence  became  convinced  that  right,  decency,  and  honesty  were 
on  the  side  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  jury  itself  found  Koskenen  guilty  of 
criminal  libel.  But  the  Governor-General  nullified  the  findings  of  the 
court,  and  Mr.  Koskenen  has  since  risen  in  the  esteem  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

With  the  Eussian  regiments  and  the  Eussian  office-holders  came  the 
Eussian  church.  According  to  the  census,  Finland  has  2,234,547  Luth- 
erans, and  only  45,000  members  of  the  Eussian  orthodox  church,  mainly 
on  or  near  the  eastern  frontier,  where  Eussia  adjoins  Finland.  Still,  no 
one  may  hold  an  office  in  the  higher  administrative  service  who  is  not 
a  communicant  of  the  orthodox  church.  Church  attendance  being  com- 
pulsory in  the  army  as  well  as  in  the  civil  service,  a  pretext  for  import- 
ing a  large  number  of  Eussian  priests  {popes)  was  readily  found.  Then 
followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  erection  of  churches,  so  that  to-day 
there  is  hardly  any  community  of  considerable  size  which  is  not  com- 
pelled to  maintain  at  least  one  Eussian  church  and  its  popes.  While, 
however,  the  authorities  can  force  the  Finns  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
church  to  which  they  do  not  care  to  belong,  they  cannot  compel  them 
to  attend  the  services,  and  a  church  attendance  of  from  half-a-dozen  to 
a  dozen  people  is  nothing  extraordinary.  Gradually  the  church  spreads 
by  the  conversion  of  a  few  people  who  are  lured  into  deserting  the  cause 
of  their  nation  by  the  expectation  and  promise  of  preferment  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities,  and  also  by  the  efforts  of  paid  agitators  who  go  about 
among  the  poorer  population  and  tell  them  that  under  "  Eussian  law  " 
not  only  the  land  but  also  all  accumulated  wealth  will  be  divided  among 
the  poor. 

These  agitators  travel  in  the  guise  of  pedlers,  and  are  used  for  all 
sorts  of  purposes.  The  management  of  almost  all  communities  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Finns,  and  every  election  returns  Finns  to  office. 
The  method  employed  to  oust  these  men  is  very  simple.  A  few  "  pedlers  " 
are  sent  into  a  district,  where  they  begin  their  nefarious  work  by  incit- 
ing people  to  lawless  acts.     The  Governor,  with  a  great  show  of  indig- 

'A  translation  of  Professor  Aho's  story  appeared  in  the  New  York  "Evening 
Post"  for  August  10,  1901. 
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nation,  removes  the  responsible  official  as  incompetent.  In  his  place  he 
appoints  a  creatui'e  of  his  own ;  and  it  devolves  upon  this  individual  to 
harass  and  embarrass  the  remaining  Finn  office-holders  until  they  resign 
in  disgust.  Once  the  local  administration  and  government  are  controlled 
by  creatures  submissive  to  the  Governor,  all  kinds  of  methods,  including 
if  need  be  even  brutal  force,  are  employed  to  prevent  the  Finns  from 
ever  regaining  their  power. 

Russia  lias  learned  that  she  cannot  count  on  making  Russians  of  the 
adult  Finns.  She  is  shrewd  enough,  however,  to  know  that  if  she  can 
control  the  educational  system  of  the  country  she  can  make  of  the  chil- 
dren whatever  she  chooses.  Following  up  this  knowledge  the  Russian 
authorities  have  begun  to  "  reform  "  the  scliool  system  of  Finland.  How 
much  need  there  is  for  such  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  Russia  is  best 
shown  by  quoting  a  passage  from  Mr.  Henry  Norman's  "Russia  of  To- 
day." Mr.  Norman  is  by  no  means  an  opponent  of  Russia.  His  chapter 
on  Finland  would  rather  justify  the  conclusion  that  his  sympathies  are 
with  the  Russians.     Yet  this  is  what  he  has  to  say : 

"It  [Finland]  is  a  land  of  schools;  except  upon  the  Eastern  frontier,  where  the 
l^eople  are  still  backward,  everybody  can  read  and  write.  The  total  population  in 
1890  was  2,380,000,  and  so  far  as  I  can  calculate  no  fewer  than  540,412  souls  attended 
school.  That  is,  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  entire  population  something  like 
twenty-three  are  actually  at  school.  .  .  .  There  are  2,608  university  students,  includ- 
ing women  ;  4,723  are  at  the  lyc^es;  private  schools  educate  7,758  ;  primary  schools 
contain  413,807;  'urban  popular  schools' give  instruction  to  25,031,  and  'rural 
popular  schools'  to  72,1X)1  ;  normal  schools  are  preparing  1,881  teachers,  the  sexes 
being  of  about  equal  number;  and  private  sclrtDols  receiving  a  subvention  from  the 
state  have  7,785  children.'" 

Dfjes  it  not  look  like  a  satire  when  Russia  "  reforms  "  a  school  system 
that  produces  these  results?  Russia,  where  the  government  has  been 
opi:M)sed  to  education,  and  where  illiteracy  is  the  condition  of  nearly  sixty 
jier  cent  of  the  i)opulation,  intends  to  "reform  "  the  school  system  of  Fin- 
land !  No  wonder  that  men  and  women  raise  theii*  voices  in  horror;  no 
wonder  that  resistance  to  this  movement  will  ))e  even  stronger  than  to 
either  the  reorganization  of  the  army  or  the  changing  of  tlie  official  lan- 
guage. Already  the  order  gradually  to  su])stitute  the  Russian  language  for 
the  Finnish  in  all  elementary  scho(jls  shows  ])lainly  the  reason  for  this 
action.  Most  teachers  are  jjerfectly  conversant  with  the  Swedish,  CJer- 
raan,  French,  or  Fnglisli  language,  but  only  a  few  know  Russian  well 
enough  to  teach  in  it.  Of  course,  they  })ecome  at  once  incom])etent  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Russian  authorities,  and  are  replaced  by  Russians,  who 

'  In  "Scribner's  Magazine,"  June,  IWl. 
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instil  into  the  minds  of  the  children  the  tenets  of  the  orthodox  church 
and  the  "  knowledge  "  the  Kussian  Government  desires  they  should  get. 
Persistency  in  this  direction  —  and  the  Baltic  provinces  have  shown  the 
world  that  Eussia  is  persistent  —  will  bring  the  control  of  the  elementary 
schools  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  often  drunken  popes ;  real 
teaching  will  disappear ;  and  the  children  will  degenerate  into  a  nation  as 
illiterate  as  the  Kussian. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  elementary  schools  upon  which  the  heavy  hand 
of  the  Eussian  Bear  has  fallen.  The  high  schools,  lycees,  normal  schools, 
and  even  the  old  University  itself  are  becoming  objects  of  attack.  In  the 
high  schools  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Finnish  and  Swedish 
languages  and  their  literature  has  been  reduced  from  twelve  hours  a 
week,  taking  the  average  of  the  various  schools,  to  five.  Eussian,  which 
was  only  optional  for  the  student,  has  been  made  obligatory,  and  occupies 
the  attention  of  the  students  to  the  extent  of  more  than  ten  hours  a  week. 
Eussian  history,  Eussian  geography,  and  the  Eussian  religion,  in  the 
sense  of  the  Eussian  Church,  axe  taught  during  the  hours  which  were 
previously  devoted  to  foreign  languages,  general  history,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  modern  science.  Of  course  all  these  proceedings  can  have  one 
meaning  only,  the  forcible  Eussianization  of  the  Finnish  youth.  Be- 
sides these  open  methods  Eussia  employs  even  more  repugnant  means  to 
reach  her  aim.  To  those  youths  who  have  studied  at  a  higher  institution 
of  learniag  —  a  high  school  or  lycee  —  inducements  are  held  out,  in  the 
shape  of  shorter  military  service  and  better  treatment  in  the  army,  pro- 
vided they  pass  an  examination  in  Eussian.  It  is  no  rare  occurrence 
for  a  youth  of  seventeen  to  be  told  by  some  official  that  he  will  gain  the 
highest  honors  and  receive  an  appointment  to  high  and  lucrative  office 
if  only  he  will  become  a  member  of  the  orthodox  church  and  continue 
his  studies  in  a  Eussian  school. 

But  the  old  and  venerable  University  of  Helsingfors  has  fared  worst 
of  all.  Hers  is  a  proud  record.  She  has  educated  more  than  her  share 
of  men  prominent  in  all  branches  of  science,  and  she  has  occupied  an 
enviable  position  among  seats  of  learniag  and  original  research.  But  now 
her  outlook  is  dark,  indeed.  The  old  time-honored  self-government  of 
the  University  has  been  abolished.  The  professors  no  longer  elect  their 
rector  magnificus  from  their  own  number.  Von  Plehwe,  a  Eussian,  a 
man  of  no  education  and  a  "notorious  despiser  of  the  sciences,  has  been 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  University,  with  powers  almost  as  arbitrary 
as  those  of  the  Governor-General.  To-day  Von  Plehwe  appoints  and 
dismisses  professors  or  students  at  his  whim  and  pleasure;  he  decrees 
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what  is  needed  for  the  University,  and  he  assumes  the  role  of  a  brutal 
martinet  when  either  professors  or  students  dare  to  complain. 

Ever  since  Helsingfors  University  was  organized  the  professors  of 
the  faculty  have  been  entrusted  with  appointments  to  any  vacant  post  in 
it.  To-day  they  are  not  even  consulted ;  and  their  advice  in  such  mat- 
ters has  been  rudely  and  brutally  rejected  on  two  occasions  during  the 
last  year.  Nevertheless,  even  under  such  adverse  conditions  their 
tenacity  and  firmness  have  eftectively  blocked  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  Eussianize  the  Uni^•ersity.  Of  com-se,  Von  Plehwe  could 
have  summarily  dismissed  all  these  sturdy  professors,  and  could  have 
appointed  in  theii*  places  creatures  of  his  own.  But  that  is  not  his  way 
of  doing  things.  That  would  have  been  a  plain  admission  on  his  part 
that  whoever  dared  to  do  anything  that  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the 
Chancellor  was  to  be  dismissed.  No :  he  had  a  better  plan,  and  he  put 
it  into  operation. 

According  to  a  governmental  edict  the  Swedish  and  Finnish  lan- 
guages will  cease  in  the  fall  of  1901  to  be  the  languages  in  which  lectures 
are  to  be  given  at  Helsiagfors  University.  Russian  will  become  the 
official  language;  and,  since  only  very  few  of  the  professors  are  proficient 
enough  to  lecture  in  Russian,  they  will  have  to  resign  or  else  will  be 
removed  as  incompetent.  The  fact  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
students  can  follow  a  lectm-e  in  Russian  does  not  matter ;  for  under  the 
Russian  regime,  the  fmiction  of  a  University  is  not  so  much  to  educate 
its  students  or  to  promote  knowledge  as  to  mould  the  young  men  and 
women  into  pliable  subjects  of  the  Czar. 

The  light  against  these  measures  will  be  a  very  bitter  one.  The 
Finns  are  prepared  to  defend  their  rights  to  the  last ;  but  they  do  not 
hope  for  much  success.  Is  there,  then,  no  help  for  them?  An  old 
man,  a  venerated  patriot,  has  stated  his  view  thus: 

"Numerically  we  do  not  count.  We  are  a  small  nation.  Russia  is  very  largo. 
We  can  neither  fight  her  nor  oppose  her  very  long.  And  other  countries  will  not  and 
cannot  interfere  in  our  behalf.  They  are  doing  precisely  the  same  thing.  England 
bather  Boers  ;  (iermany  her  Poles  ;  in  Austria  one  nation  fights  the  other,  the  Magyars 
oppress  the  Germans  and  Roumanians.  And  France?  France  is  the  ally  of  Russia. 
America?  No  hoi)e  from  there;  she  is  busy  with  the  Filipinos.  It  is  a  pity,  an 
all-round  pity;  but  it  seems  to  me  tiiat  the  days  of  national  existence  for  small 
peoples  have  gone." 

And  I  fear  my  old  patriot  Is  right. 

EUGENK    LiMKDOKFKK. 
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For  every  system  of  education  there  is  a  reason.  For  every  change 
in  the  processes  of  education  there  is  a  reason.  These  reasons  do  not 
depend  upon  the  preferences  of  the  teacher,  but  originate  in  forces  which 
are  far  beyond  his  control.  The  Chinese  student  learns  the  Chinese 
classics,  for  through  that  avenue  of  knowledge  alone  can  he  gain  distinc- 
tion among  his  fellows,  or  seek  preferment  under  the  state.  The  Mo- 
hammedan youth  studies  the  Koran,  for  upon  that  book  all  Mohammedan 
institutions  are  based.  In  each  case  the  purpose  of  scholarship  is  essen- 
tially utilitarian,  and  that  training  is  given  which  best  qualifies  the 
recipient  for  active  participation  in  the  intellectual  life  of  his  own  im- 
mediate surroundings.  To  that  aim  all  successful  schemes  of  education 
are  directed,  all  being,  in  motive,  fundamentally  the  same.  Subjects 
and  methods  vary  with  differing  environments ;  but  applicable  knowledge 
and  intellectual  power  are  always  kept  in  view. 

With  the  revival  of  learning  in  mediaeval  Europe  the  modern  uni- 
versity began.  Latin  was  learned,  not  for  discipline  or  culture,  but 
because  it  was  the  common  language  of  all  scholars  throughout  the 
Western  World.  To  a  less  extent  Arabic  was  studied,  in  order  that  the 
medical  and  scientific  lore  of  the  Moors  might  be  made  accessible. 
Later,  in  spite  of  opposition,  Greek  came  into  vogue  for  the  sake  of  its 
treasures  in  literature  and  philosophy.  For  each  language  there  was  a 
definite  use;  each  one  opened  a  path  to  other  knowledge;  each  was 
taken  as  a  means  and  not  an  end.  The  study  of  language  for  its  own 
sake,  for  mental  discipline,  for  abstract  culture,  is  a  conception  of  recent 
growth.  Such  considerations  never  appealed  to  the  mediaeval  mind. 
For  every  study  there  was  a  practical  reason,  and  scholarship  meant 
available  power.  In  the  church  or  the  law,  that  power  could  be  ap- 
plied to  definite  purposes,  and  therefore  it  was  useful  to  its  possessor. 
With  a  limited  field  for  intellectual  activity,  however,  education  was 
necessarily  narrow.  It  was  conservative,  submissive  to  authority,  and 
hostile  to  innovation ;  but  being  the  creature  of  its  environment  it  ful- 
filled its  purpose,  and  left  to  us  an  inheritance  of  precedents  which  is 
partly  beneficial  and  partly  embarrassing. 
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Step  by  step,  by  slow  changes  from  the  mediaeval  university,  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  of  the  seventeenth  centmy  were  developed,  and 
after  them  the  earliest  American  colleges  were  modelled.  Latin  and 
Greek  were  still  the  dominant  studies,  but  with  an  increased  apprecia- 
tion of  then-  literary  value ;  mathematics  was  just  beginning  to  assume 
its  modern  form;  philosophy  had  become  less  scholastic;  the  stimulus 
of  the  Reformation  was  evident  throughout  the  intellectual  world.  Au- 
thority was  questioned,  precedents  were  disregarded,  innovations  were 
proposed  in  ever}^  department  of  human  thought.  The  old  scliolarship 
was  moditied  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  and  came  across  the  Atlantic 
in  its  altered  form. 

On  this  side  of  the  ocean,  although  the  English  pattern  was  generally 
followed,  another  change  took  place ;  and  the  colonial  college  was  given, 
at  least  in  New  England,  a  distinctly  Puritan  aspect.  Harvard,  which 
was  the  earliest  of  the  American  institutions,  was  established  with 
esi^ecial  reference  to  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  Christian  min- 
istry ;  and  "  Christian,"  to  its  fomiders,  meant  "  Calvinistic."  Here  again 
Latin  was  a  fundamental  study,  for  the  practical  reason  that  it  was  still 
the  universal  language  of  scholarsliip,  and  that  in  it  v/ere  written  nearly 
all  the  greater  treatises  upon  science  and  philosophy.  Greek  and  Hebrew 
were  also  of  use  to  clergymen ,  and  received  due  attention ;  philosophy 
of  a  uan-ow  kmd  was  taught ;  and  for  mathematics  there  was  a  moderate 
provision.  The  limitations  of  the  mathematical  field  we  can  best  ap- 
preciate if  we  rememljer  that  Harvard  College  was  founded  in  1636, 
when  Galileo  and  Descartes  were  still  living,  but  before  Newton  and 
Leibnitz  were  born.  The  physical  and  natural  sciences  hardly  existed ; 
geolog}'  and  chemistry  were  almost  unknown ;  and  the  modern  languages, 
a}jart  from  the  vernacular,  were  of  so  little  importance  to  scholarship 
that  they  were  comnujuly  disregarded  altogether.  Theology  was  the 
crown  of  all  knowledge,  and  to  that  all  else  was  subservient.  Aside 
from  theological  learning,  the  scliolar  was  one  who  knew  the  ancient 
languages  and  literatures;  and  little  more  was  expected.  The  college 
8to«xl  for  the  knowledge  of  the  day ;  it  met  the  demands  of  its  own  time 
and  environment;  its  limitatiuns  were  natural,  and  not  to  be  evaded. 

Witli  the  develojjment  of  science  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  the  probhjm  of  the  liigher  education  assumed  a  new  form. 
New  branches  of  learning  came  into  existence  and  accjuired  great  im])()r- 
tanee;  and  for  these  the  universities  were  comi)elle(l  lo  ])n)vi(lt^  Latin, 
considered  as  a  language  for  practical  umt,  Ixicame  steadily  of  less  and 
less  value;  for  the  new  kn<»wl<idge  was  mostly  published  in  the  modern 
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tongues  of  Europe,  and  not  in  the  common  speech  of  former  times. 
Hence  the  English,  French,  and  German  languages  came  into  promi- 
nence, not  only  for  theii'  literatm^es,  but  as  keys  to  knowledge,  without 
which  no  scholar  could  get  full  access  to  the  learning  of  his  fellows. 
To  these,  unless  some  unforeseen  change  occurs,  Russian  may  yet  be 
added ;  for  the  intellectual  activities  of  Eussia  are  enormous,  and  find 
their  chief  expression  in  the  mother  tongue.  In  short,  Latin  and  Greek, 
which  once  filled  a  large  part  of  the  educational  field,  now  fill  a  much 
smaller  portion  of  it,  and  the  lost  positions  are  occupied  in  some  meas- 
ure by  English,  French,  and  German.  Furthermore,  new  reasons  are 
assigned  for  the  continued  study  of  the  ancient  languages ;  and  high  at- 
tainment in  the  latter  demands  a  working  knowledge  of  the  modern 
tongues.  The  classical  student  wlio  would  fully  understand  ancient  life, 
ancient  history,  or  ancient  art,  or  who  seeks  to  go  far  in  philological  or 
archaeological  studies,  must  be  able  to  read  tlie  works  of  French  and 
German  authors.  Without  these  aids  to  scholarship  his  advancement 
will  be  slow  indeed. 

The  development  of  the  new  education  naturally  took  place  by  slow 
degrees ;  each  novelty  being  first  questioned,  then  tolerated,  and  finally 
encom-aged.  At  the  outset,  the  new  subjects  were  treated  by  what  were 
apparently  the  old  methods ;  that  is,  they  were  taught  by  lectures  and 
text-books,  and  each  one  was  given  a  relatively  small  amount  of  time. 
They  were  subordinate  in  rank  to  the  older  studies,  being  regarded  as 
contributory  to  general  information,  but  as  having  little  or  no  influence 
in  respect  to  mental  discipline.  The  classics  and  mathematics  still  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  all  collegiate  training;  and  the  attempt  was  made 
to  pursue  them  with  undiminished  thoroughness,  and  to  assimilate  a 
mass  of  new  material  at  the  same  time.  The  obvious  result  of  this 
policy  was  that  little  or  no  real  science  was  learned,  and  the  only  gain 
to  the  student  was  an  overloaded  memory.  A  smattering  of  scientific 
facts  was  given,  but  with  no  solid  discipline  in  scientific  thought  or 
method,  and  no  training  in  the  power  to  reason  accurately  from  per- 
sonally observed  data.  The  memory  of  the  pupil  was  exercised,  but 
his  intellect  received  only  the  old  cultivation.  Even  the  teachers  of 
science  were  often  quite  untrained,  and  unable  to  see  clearly  the  problems 
which  lay  before  them. 

From  this  condition  of  affairs  several  consequences  followed.  Inde- 
pendent schools  of  science  were  established,  and  these  attracted  a  class 
of  students  who  cared  little  for  scholastic  traditions,  but  had  definite 
purposes  in  view.     The  training  which  the  colleges  denied  was  sought 
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elsewhere ;  and  there  sprang  up  between  opposing  theories  of  education  a 
rivaky  which  exists  to  the  present  day.  Science  demanded  the  fullest 
recognition ;  the  classics  held  the  field ;  and  each  claimed  a  supremacy 
which  the  other  could  not  admit.  The  classics,  however,  were  on  the 
defensive  side  of  the  controversy ;  and  the  evidently  diminished  utility 
of  Latin  and  Greek  led  to  excuses  for  their  retention  in  the  list  of  re- 
quired subjects. 

Thus  arose  the  fallacious  distinction  between  disciplinary  and  non- 
disciplinary  studies ;  a  distinction  for  which  there  was  apparently  some 
gi'ound.  It  was,  however,  based  upon  the  comparison  of  incommensur- 
able quantities,  and  therefore  had  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Years  of  systematic  training  in  Latin,  under  competent  instructors  and 
by  established  methods,  undoubtedly  gave  a  mental  discipline  of  some 
real  value ;  short  courses  in  science,  with  untrained  instructors  and  no 
laboratory  practice,  gave  no  discipline  at  all.  Thoroughness  in  one  class 
of  subjects  was  compared  with  defective  training  in  another,  and  so  the 
real  questions  at  issue  were  obscured.  It  is  now  seen  that  all  studies 
are  disciplinary,  when  pursued  seriously,  systematically,  and  by  proper 
methods ;  but  all  do  not  give  the  same  kind  of  discipline,  nor  are  all 
methods  alike.  The  chief  tactical  advantage  of  the  classical  position 
was  found  in  the  fact  that  the  preparatory  schools  were  organized  and 
equipped  with  reference  to  classical  work,  while  for  scientific  studies 
the  college  student  had  no  preparation  whatever.  So  long  as  the  sci- 
ences were  given  an  inferior  place  and  inferior  opportunities  in  education, 
no  just  estimate  of  their  educational  value  could  be  made.  The  con- 
servatism of  the  colleges  was  not  altogether  unreasonable.  A  tried  and 
successful  system  of  education  could  not  be  hastily  supplanted  by  an 
untried  scheme.  The  necessary  and  inevitable  changes  were  only  to  be 
effected  by  slow  degrees,  through  a  natural  process  of  evolution.  Science 
was  first  to  prove  her  claims  and  establish  her  methods  of  instruction. 

It  is  no  paradox  to  state  that  conservatism  is  often  the  greatest  of 
innovators.  The  conservative  man,  when  adjusting  himself  to  new 
ideas,  retains  his  old  habits  of  thought,  and  so  is  led  to  curious  miscon- 
ceptions. Thus,  in  the  early  teaching  of  experimental  science,  at  least 
in  the  American  colleges,  instruction  was  given  by  means  of  lectures 
and  text-books,  without  laboratory  practice,  and  the  teacher  supposed 
that  he  was  applying  established  methods  to  his  task.  In  reality  ho 
was  wandering  far  away  from  the  recognized  pathway  to  learning,  and 
attempting  to  do  what  could  only  end  in  failure.  All  successful  study 
requires  direct  contact  with  the  thing  it.self,  with  the  actual  subject- 
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matter  of  iuvestigatiou ;  reading  alone  or  hearsay  alone  having  no  solid 
educational  value.  In  Latin  the  pupil  worked  directly  with  the  lan- 
guage, writing  exercises  and  making  translations ;  in  mathematics  he  ap- 
plied the  rules  to  the  actual  solution  of  problems ;  and  in  each  case  the 
process  implied  the  full  equiv^alent  of  laboratory  practice.  The  Latin 
laboratory  was  equipped  with  books,  blackboards,  pencils,  and  paper; 
but  it  was  a  true  laboratory  none  the  less,  and  the  thing  itself  was  studied 
at  first  hand.  Mere  reading  or  hearing  ahoiU  Latin  would  never  have 
made  a  scholar.  No  mathematician  was  ever  trained  without  long  and 
hard  discipline  over  the  equations.  The  physical  and  natural  sciences 
needed  different  laboratories ;  but  the  principle  of  direct  study  was  the 
same.  Just  as  the  Latin  scholar  works  with  Latin,  so  should  the  student 
of  chemistry  handle  chemical  substances  and  apparatus,  making  the 
facts  a  part  of  his  own  experience,  and  giving  to  the  deductions  there- 
from a  real  and  vital  meaning. 

Thus  the  pupil  learns  to  examine  phenomena,  to  discriminate  between 
essentials  and  non-essentials,  to  verify  facts,  and  to  draw  correct  con- 
clusions from  what  he  sees  —  a  form  of  mental  discipline  in  which  the 
older  education  was  woefully  deficient.  Literary  studies  improve  the 
taste  and  cultivate  the  powers  of  expression ;  from  linguistic  training 
verbal  accuracy  is  acquired ;  the  mastery  of  grammatical  rules  with  their 
long  lists  of  exceptions  gives  a  certain  alertness  to  the  memory ;  mathe- 
matical exercises  develop  the  reasoning  faculty  and  teach  the  highest 
precision  of  thought  and  statement.  Each  of  these  subjects  has  its  place 
in  the  educational  field,  and  yet  all  together  cannot  fill  it  completely. 
The  powers  of  observation  are  yet  to  be  cultivated,  and  here  experimental 
science  comes  into  play.  To  see  clearly  and  to  think  clearly  are  the 
essence  of  its  teaching ;  the  application  of  logic  to  verified  evidence  is  its 
intellectual  domain. 

Educational  advances,  however,  are  not  brought  about  by  philoso- 
phizing; they  are  answers  to  demands  which  cannot  be  denied.  Every 
real  step  forward  corresponds  to  some  real  necessity,  to  some  increase  of 
knowledge,  to  some  change  in  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  time.  The 
growth  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  compelled  their  recognition 
b}'  the  colleges,  first  as  additions  to  their  curricula,  then  as  substitutes, 
wholly  or  in  part,  for  something  which  had  previously  been  regarded  as 
essential.  With  the  development  of  the  laboratory  system  a  new  press- 
ure was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  schools,  and  different  institutions  were 
differently  affected. 

The  equipment  and  maintenance  of  laboratories  and  museums,  which 
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are  the  working  tools  of  science,  are  expensive  afi'aii's ;  and  the  resources 
of  education  were  severely  tested.  Under  the  old  system  a  small  and 
poorly  endowed  college  might  fairly  compete  with  the  richer  institutions, 
and  give  an  education  of  practically  the  same  quality.  But  under  the 
new  dispensation  the  larger  and  richer  schools  had  an  enormous  advan- 
tage, and  so  they  were  able  to  advance  along  modern  lines  with  much 
greater  rapidity.  Furthermore,  the  small  colleges  were  commonly  under 
sectarian  control  and  subject  to  ecclesiastical  conservatism  —  a  retarding 
factor  which  sometimes  exerted  a  most  imfortunate  influence.  It  affected 
the  choice  of  teachers,  and  often  put  orthodoxy  of  belief  above  special 
qualifications  of  knowledge;  it  led  to  the  duplication  of  equipments 
which  should  have  been  united ;  it  delayed  the  acceptance  of  new  doc- 
trines. Fortunately,  the  denominational  schools  did  not  all  suffer  alike. 
Some  of  them  escaped,  in  great  measure,  from  the  restrictions  which 
cramped  the  others ;  even  if  they  did  not  welcome  novelties,  they  at 
least  accepted  the  new  conditions  and  grew  with  the  growth  of  science. 

Through  this  inequality  of  progress  the  American  colleges,  which 
had  been  fairly  uniform  in  character,  became  divided  into  two  groups, 
one  retaining  essentially  the  old  classical  type,  the  other  broadening  into 
the  modem  university.  Of  course,  the  division  was  not  marked  by  any 
precise  boimdaries,  for  every  intermediate  stage  of  development  was  pos- 
sible ;  but  the  distinction  is  clear  enough  for  purposes  of  discrimination, 
and  has  a  certain  validity.  In  American  usage  the  terms  college  and 
university  had  often  been  used  interchangeably,  and  no  doubt  erroneously ; 
but  now  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them  has  become  more  obvious, 
and  the  higher  term,  which  is  only  relative,  not  absolute,  receives  a  more 
distinctive  meaning.  The  college  stands  for  a  lower  grade  of  work,  usu- 
ally with  definite  limitations;  the  university  represents  higher  attain- 
ments and  a  more  nearly  universal  scope.  Indeed,  the  one  may  be  made 
to  include  the  other,  as  when  the  college  and  the  graduate  school  coexist 
in  one  institution ;  professional  schools  may  be  associated  with  them ; 
but  the  difference  in  quality  is  clear,  and  luiiversity  studies  are  regarded 
as  the  highest. 

In  England,  the  university  is  an  aggregation  of  colleges,  as  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  elsewhere  it  has  been  defined  as  an  institution  having 
the  four  faculties  of  arts,  law,  medicine,  and  theology ;  but  neither  of 
these  definitions  holds  in  the  United  States  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
nor  is  any  exact  limitation  of  the  term  possible.  The  college  may  exist 
by  it«elf ,  as  at  Williams ;  Clark  University  has  but  a  single  faculty,  and 
even  that  is  incomplete;  Harvard,  with  its  many  departments,  represents 
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another  type ;  and  so  the  usage  varies.  Words  alter  their  meanings  in 
spite  of  etymology ;  they  disregard  history ;  they  outgrow  dictionaries. 
They  are  the  dependent  variables  of  thought,  changing  as  it  changes, 
vague  when  it  is  vague,  becoming  more  or  less  exact  just  as  the  concep- 
tions which  they  represent  vary  in  clearness.  So  the  word  "  university  " 
fluctuates  in  value,  meaning  different  things  at  different  times  and  places. 
A  university  charter,  valid  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  enables  its  holder  to 
confer  university  degrees ;  but  the  institution  so  dignified  may  fall  far 
short  of  its  pretensions,  and  be  no  better  than  a  high  school.  A  Bachelor 
of  Arts  from  one  "  university  "  has  been  known  to  enter  the  "  preparatory 
department "  of  another,  where  the  best  part  of  a  year  was  needed  to  fit 
him  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class.  The  legal  definition,  therefore, 
is  as  arbitrary  as  any  other,  and  has  only  a  conventional  significance. 
Let  us  use  the  word  in  its  relative  sense,  and  regard  a  university  educa- 
tion as  defined  by  the  highest  academic  training. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  earliest  American  colleges  were 
fashioned  after  English  models.  Their  founders  were  Englishmen,  with 
English  ideals  and  traditions ;  and  although  the  copy  could  not  be  exact, 
the  family  likeness  was  preserved.  At  that  time  a  man  could  "take  all 
learning  for  his  province  " ;  he  could  know  "  everything  of  something, 
and  something  of  everything " ;  and  this  possibility  gave  shape  to  the 
college  course.  All  undergraduate  students  could  be  treated  alike,  and 
receive  the  same  fundamental  training ;  and  so  the  fixed  curriculum  was 
adopted,  with  its  prescribed  studies  tlu-oughout.  It  was  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  existing  conditions,  and  the  fulfilment  of  a  reasonable  de- 
mand. With  a  single  standard  of  scholarship  the  problem  before  the  col- 
leges was  very  simple ;  and  all  students  were  easily  equipped  with  the  tools 
w^hich  were  needed  for  participation  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  time. 

To  the  development  of  scientific  thought  during  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  universities  of  continental  Europe  gave  the 
quickest  and  fuUest  response ;  while  those  of  England  were  conservative 
and  slow  to  change.  American  students,  therefore,  who  sought  advanced 
instruction  in  the  new  fields,  went  for  their  training  to  France  and 
Germany ;  whence  they  brought  back  to  the  United  States  a  new  set  of 
educational  ideals.  The  German  influence  was  the  more  potent,  and  in 
the  transformation  of  the  American  schools  it  played  an  important  part. 
The  German  system  of  education  could  not  be  adopted  bodily,  for  condi- 
tions here  and  abroad  are  not  the  same ;  but  the  originally  English  type 
of  institution  was  profoundly  modified,  and  the  process  of  change  is  not 
even  yet  at  an  end.     Compare  the  Harvard  of  to-day  with  the  Harvard 
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of  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  difference  is  startling.  The  requnements  for 
admission  have  been  increased,  and  now  include  subjects  which  were 
formerly  neglected  until  the  junior  or  senior  college  year.  The  standaid 
of  scholarship  is  higher  than  ever  before,  and  the  field  of  activity  has 
been  broadened  enormously.  In  chemistry,  for  example,  the  Harvard 
undergraduate  of  1850  received  very  Kttle  instruction;  now,  elementary 
chemistry  is  taught  in  the  preparatory  schools.  The  science  can  be  studied 
continuously  through  the  four  college  years,  and  after  that  advanced 
graduate  work  is  possible.  This  thoroughness,  the  thoroughness  of  spe- 
cialization, is  partly  due  to  the  impulse  received  fi*om  the  German  univer- 
sities, through  the  enthusiasm  of  American  students  who  received  their 
higher  training  abroad.  Not  in  chemistry  alone  but  in  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  is  this  impulse  felt ;  learning  has  become  a  republic, 
in  which  all  subjects  are  of  equal  dignity.  The  notion  that  one  branch 
of  scholarship  outranks  all  others  is  wellnigh  obsolete. 

It  was  not  by  the  preferences  of  teachers,  not  through  whims  and 
fancies  of  any  kind,  that  the  fixed  curriculum  of  former  times  gave  way 
to  the  modern  elective  system  of  studies.  The  change  was  necessary 
and  unavoidable ;  it  was  forced  upon  the  colleges  by  the  growth  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  altered  requirements  of  the  day.  No  regrets,  no  repinings, 
no  catchwords  about  "sound  learning"  or  "a  liberal  education,"  no  sec- 
tarian fears  of  "  science  falsely  so  called  "  were  able  to  prevent  the  tmns- 
formation.  To  fit  the  student  for  active  life,  to  put  him  in  touch  with 
the  great  intellectual  movements  of  the  century,  was  the  problem  to  be 
solved,  and  it  could  be  solved  in  one  way  only.  The  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  education  was  unchanged;  it  was  the  subject-matter  and  the 
methods  which  varied.  All  attempts  to  modify  the  fixed  curriculum  by 
the  addition  of  new  subjects  were  foredoomed  to  failure.  They  cramped 
the  classics,  they  trifled  with  science,  they  satisfied  nobody. 

In  short,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  any  one  man  to  study  all  de- 
sirable subjects,  at  least  seriously  or  to  advantage.  Neither  liad  all  men 
the  same  needs,  the  same  tastes,  the  same  aptitudes,  or  the  same  purposes. 
A  selection  of  studies  must  Ije  made  in  accordance  with  individual 
necessities;  but  the  method  of  choice  was  diiierent  in  different  places. 
The  indejjendent  schools  of  science,  of  mining,  of  engineering,  turned 
their  attention  for  the  most  part  to  the  technohigical  side  of  the  question, 
and  so  Ixjcame  institutions  for  professional  training,  similar  in  puri)ose 
to  the  existing  8chf>oLs  of  law,  medicine,  and  divinity.  Tlie  agricultural 
colleges  responded  U)  another  phase  of  the  demand,  and  sought  to  com- 
bine a  general  education  with  a  si)ecial,  somewhat  limited  purpose.     The 
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ordinary  colleges  met  the  modern  demands  by  various  devices.  The 
University  of  Virginia,  for  example,  was  ostensibly  elective  from  the 
beginning  of  its  organization,  but  its  requii'ements  for  degrees  reflected 
the  old  ideas  of  classical  education ;  so  that  although  the  new  conditions 
were  recognized,  the  recognition  was  incomplete.  No  student  could 
receive  a  degree  who  had  not  passed  well  in  the  classics. 

Many  of  the  smaller  colleges  "  threw  a  sop  to  Cerberus  "  by  organizing 
ostensibly  parallel  courses  of  study,  each  with  its  prescribed  curriculum, 
and  leading  to  different  degi-ees ;  but  the  classical  course  was  regarded  as 
the  highest,  while  the  others  were  mere  asylums  in  which  inferior  students 
might  find  accommodation.  In  such  schools  the  "  scientific  course  "  was 
often  little  other  than  the  "  classical  course  "  with  the  classics  left  out ; 
the  amoimt  of  science  in  each  being  essentially  the  same.  Such  an 
evasion  of  the  demand,  however,  was  not  always  practised.  In  some 
cases  the  parallel  courses  were  really  equivalent  in  value,  and  the  student 
merely  chose  that  one  of  several  schemes  which  best  suited  his  purpose. 
This  solution  of  the  problem  was  perfectly  legitimate,  and  its  results 
have  been  fairly  satisfactory.  Many  reputable  institutions  have  developed 
their  elective  systems  along  these  lines. 

In  institutions  which  were  founded  during  the  transitional  period, 
such  as,  for  example,  Cornell  and  Johns  Hopkins,  the  elective  idea  was 
recognized  from  the  start.  Among  the  older  universities  Harvard  has 
probably  adopted  the  method  the  most  broadly  and  completely.  Yale 
and  Princeton,  being  more  conservative,  fell  into  line  more  slowly,  and 
even  yet  retain  much  of  the  old  procedure.  Sooner  or  later,  however, 
the  modern  policy  must  prevail.  Eequired  studies  are  becoming  fewer 
and  fewer,  but  no  less  work  is  done  by  the  student  than  before.  In 
fact,  better  work  is  accomplished ;  for  chosen  studies  represent  personal 
interest,  and  are  pursued  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  those  which  have 
been  prescribed.  Formerly,  the  youth  who  entered  college  without  a 
purpose  seldom  found  one  there.  He  might  become  interested  in  a  sub- 
ject which  filled  a  small  part  of  his  junior  year,  only  to  drop  it  for  some 
other  which  came  next  on  the  required  schedule.  Thoroughness,  except 
in  mathematics  or  the  classics,  was  discouraged.  Now  the  veriest  cub 
may  find  his  interest  awakened  at  the  beginning  of  his  university  career ; 
and  being  able  to  follow  up  his  chosen  subject  through  four  years  of 
study,  he  can  hope  to  become  a  useful  scholar.  The  man  with  a  definite 
aim  is  no  longer  dragged  back  that  dullards  may  keep  pace  with  him. 
He  can  develop  himself  to  the  best  advantage,  and  learn  that  which  his 
nature  most  craves. 
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And  here  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  real  distinction,  so  often  fallaciously 
drawn,  between  "hard"  and  "soft"  electives.  The  study  for  which  a 
man  has  no  aptitude  is  hard ;  that  which  absorbs  his  interest  is  easy. 
The  dunce  in  Greek  may  take  high  honors  in  mathematics  or  biology. 
The  brilliant  literary  scholar  may  be  a  fool  in  astronomy.  To  put  a 
man  on  his  own  feet  —  to  make  him  think  his  own  thoughts  and  see  with 
his  own  eyes  —  is  the  aim  of  the  elective  system.  It  encourages  origin- 
ality, independence,  and  self-reliance ;  it  trains  the  student  to  be  truly 
himself.  Prescribed  studies  belong  to  the  preparatory  schools ;  and  only 
those  should  be  universally  required  which  are  fundamental  to  all 
advanced  intellectual  trainiag.  Fortunately,  the  high  schools  have  kept 
pace  with  the  advance  Cj!  the  colleges;  and  a  preliminary  education  is 
now  given  without  which  the  elective  system  would  be  impossible. 

The  final  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  American  universities,  a  step 
to  which  the  elective  system  was  a  necessary  antecedent,  was  also  due 
in  great  part  to  the  example  set  by  Germany.  In  former  days  tlie  student 
was  a  learner  only  —  one  who  acquired  existing  knowledge  and  looked 
for  nothing  further.  To  question  the  text-book  was  heresy ;  to  think 
outside  of  rule,  a  presumption.  But  the  modern  university  is  a  producer 
of  knowledge,  a  school  of  research,  a  place  wherein  the  art  of  discovery 
is  literally  taught  to  pupils.  In  every  German  university  men  are 
trained  to  investigate;  to  question  Nature  directly,  and  to  elicit  new 
truth  from  her  responses.  Even  in  literature  and  liistory  the  same  spirit 
jirevails.  Scientific  criticism  has  taken  the  place  once  held  by  authority ; 
the  student  goes  to  original  sources  for  his  information,  and  learns  to 
take  nothing  at  second-hand.  Thus  has  l)een  x)roduced  a  new  race  of 
scholars,  and  all  learning  has  gained  a  fresh  vitality. 

On  this  high  {)lane  the  best  American  universities  now  stand.  Each 
one  emulates  the  others  in  adding  new  truth  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge,  and  in  sending  forth  men  qualilied  to  raise  the  standard  of 
r«8earch  ever  higher  and  higher.  Mere  erudition  no  longer  holds  the 
first  j)lace  in  the  world  of  learning.  SclKjlarshii)  must  become  a  creative 
force  if  it  would  win  the  highest  recognition.  The  gieatest  teachers  are 
also  the  greatest  discoverers ;  and  their  work  is  the  corner-stone  of  our 
modem  civilization.  Three-fourths  of  our  scientific  discoveries  originate 
in  the  universities,  and  from  them  the  greater  inventions  are  develo[)ed. 
llie  pure  science  j)recede3  its  useful  applications. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  all  civilized  industry  has  undergone 
a  revolution.  Judgment,  rule  of  thum)),  empiricism,  have  been  sup- 
planted by  a  scientific  precision  whi'h  was  not  formerly  p<jssible.     Waste 
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and  loss  are  now  reduced  to  a  minimum;  accuracy  of  manipulation, 
guided  by  exact  weight  and  measure,  controls  all  manufacturing  opera- 
tions. Steam  and  electricity  have  changed  the  conditions  of  all  com- 
merce. In  every  line  of  material  progress  we  see  the  effects  of  scientific 
discovery.  The  metallurgist  is  governed  by  chemical  analyses  of  ore, 
flux,  fuel,  and  product;  electrical  currents  light  our  workshops  and  are 
harnessed  to  our  machines ;  worn-out  soils  are  revivified  by  artificial 
fertilizers ;  the  sanitation  of  cities  and  the  prevention  of  disease  have 
become  possible  through  the  results  of  scientific  research.  All  this  ma- 
terial progress,  by  which  our  civilization  is  distinguished  from  the  civi- 
lizations of  former  times,  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  investigations  of 
men  who  sought  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  wliose  work  was  done,  for 
the  great  part,  within  the  universities.  Germany,  small  in  area,  weak 
in  natural  resources,  has  seen  this  principle  most  clearly.  Her  trained 
intelligence  has  more  than  made  up  for  her  natural  deficiencies;  her 
astonishing  advance  is  due  to  her  systematic  encouragement  of  research. 
The  German  universities  have  contributed  more  than  all  other  agencies 
combined  to  the  material  welfare  of  Germany.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  lagged  behind,  and  England's  industries  are  suffering.  Education, 
therefore,  in  its  highest  development,  means  something  more  than  intel- 
lectual culture ;  it  makes  also  for  material  progress.  Culture  alone,  with- 
out a  living  purpose  behind  it,  is  only  a  veneer,  a  pretence,  an  elegant 
hypocrisy.  True  culture  means  productive  scholarship,  and  that  is  the 
moving  force  behind  our  modern  civilization.  Its  home  is  in  the  uni- 
versities ;  and  to  them  we  must  look  for  our  greatest  advancement  in  the 
future.  Libraries  preserve  knowledge;  schools  distribute  knowledge; 
universities  create  knowledge.  F.  W.  Clarke. 


THE   GERMAN   TARIFF    PROPOSALS:     WTIOM   WILL    THEY 

AFFECT? 

The  recent  tarifl'  proposals  of  the  German  Reichsrath  are  likely  to 
attract  considerable  attention  in  America,  as  their  points  are  under- 
stood to  be  directed  against  this  country.  It  is,  therefore,  desii-able  to 
examine  them  with  a  more  careful  scrutiny  than  is  usually  accorded  to 
foreign  topics  of  a  similar  kind.  If  we  were  really  the  objects  of  at- 
tack, we  should  have  little  right  to  complain,  considering  our  own  ex- 
ploits in  this  dii^ection.  In  that  case  the  Germans  might  be  excused  for 
remembering  that  stone-throwing  can  be  practised  from  both  ends  of  the 
line.  Unfortunately  for  them,  however,  their  position  is  far  more  vul- 
nerable than  ours.  "While  at  the  worst  we  may  receive  various  scratches 
and  irksome  blows,  they  expose  themselves  to  wounds  that  may  affect 
them  vitaUy. 

If  the  tariff  on  boots  and  shoes  is  raised  from  50  marks  to  85  marks 
as  the  minimum  rate  for  100  kilus  (220  lbs.),  and  to  125  marks  as 
the  maximum,  our  trade  with  Germany  in  these  articles  may  be  affected, 
but  the  German  consumer  will  scarcely  be  injured.  He  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  having  his  foot-gear  measured  by  the  shoemaker,  who  will 
supply  him  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  without  any  increase  in 
price,  even  though  the  whole  S140,000  worth  that  we  exported  in  the 
year  1900  were  given  over  to  the  home  industry. 

The  increase  of  the  rates  imposed  on  miscellaneous  machinery,  which 
is  to  pay  from  3.50  to  18  marks  \)er  100  kilos,  instead  of  from  3  to  8 
marks  as  at  present,  together  with  increased  duties  in  similar  propor- 
tions upon  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  will  do  more  serious 
damage  to  our  manufacturers  on  account  of  the  larger  interests  thereby 
affected.  But  the  raised  duties  will  not  burden  the  German  consumer 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  total  of  36,000,000  marks,  the  value 
of  imports  in  machinery  and  products  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1900,  will  certainly  not  again  be  reached  in  the  time 
of  depression  which  is  now  Ixiginning  its  sway.  German  manufacturers 
will  be  glad  to  take  half  a  loaf  ratlier  than  no  bread  at  all,  and  to 
supply  all  the  home  demands  at  whatever  price  the  market  may  afford. 
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Without  any  change  in  tariff,  the  immediate  future  would  show  a  consid- 
erable diminution  in  the  number  of  articles  imported  from  America. 

All  the  imports  in  manufactured  goods  from  this  country  —  including 
leather  and  pig-ii-on,  but  omitting  raw  copper  and  petroleum,  which  we 
happen  to  call  manufactures  in  America  —  amounted  in  the  year  1900 
to  but  60,000,000  marks.  In  1897,  before  the  late  boom  set  in,  the 
imports  fi'om  America  of  the  same  class  of  articles  amounted  scarcely  to 
one-half  of  that  sum. 

Even  if  the  provisions  of  section  VIII  of  the  new  tariff  proposition 
were  ever  to  become  operative  against  us,  they  could  do  no  more  than 
stop  our  exports,  a  misfortune  which  would  not  be  seriously  felt  \ix 
either  country. 

The  situation  is  different,  however,  with  respect  to  breadstuffs  and 
provisions.  The  present  duties  on  wheat  and  rye  are  35  marks  per 
metric  ton  (2,204  lbs.),  and  on  oats  28  marks.  They  are  to  be  raised 
to  65  marks  as  the  maximum  tariff,  and  55  as  the  minimum,  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  and  to  60  and  50,  respectively,  in  the  case  of  rye  and  oats. 
Provisions  are  to  be  raised  in  a  similar  proportion.  Meats  were  12 
marks  per  100  kilos,  and  are  now  to  be  30  marks,  i.e.,  3J  cents  per  lb. 
These  prodigious  increases  will  have  quite  a  different  result.  If  they 
were  intended  as  retaliatory  measures,  they  could  not  effect  their  ends, 
as  Germany  submits  to  an  economic  necessity  in  buying  our  food-stuffs. 
A  rise  in  duties  would  act  solely  to  the  serious  discomfiture  of  Germany ; 
and  her  governing  classes,  if  persisting  in  this  policy,  would  invite  re- 
sults that  might  prove  calamitous  to  themselves.  A  statistical  sm'vey 
of  the  field  will  make  this  clear. 

In  the  year  ending  December  31,  1900,  the  imports  of  Germany  in 
articles  of  food  amounted  to  1,684,000,000  marks  ($402,440,000). 
Her  imports  of  all  kinds  of  grain  amounted  to  550,000,000  marks.  Of 
this  America  supplied  176,000,000.  To  the  sum  total  of  food  supplies 
of  1,684,000,000  marks  we  contributed  340,000,000.  Hence,  America 
supplied  32  per  cent  of  Germany's  wants  in  foreign-grown  grains,  and 
14.5  per  cent  of  the  balance  of  imports  contributing  to  her  food  bill. 
In  meats  Germany  imported  45,000,000  marks,  in  which  sum  America 
figured  with  18,000,000  marks.  In  lard,  however,  imports  amounted 
to  88,000,000  marks,  supplied  by  America  almost  entirely,  as  our  contri- 
bution to  this  sum  was  86,000,000. 

Germany  exports  no  grains  worth  speaking  of,  but  considerable 
quantities  of  other  foods  and  drinks.  These  amounted  in  1900  to  496,- 
000,000  marks,  of  which  sum  216,000,000,  or  43.5  per  cent,  consisted 
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of  sugar.  Important  as  these  exports  are,  in  comparison  with  imports, 
as  indicating  that  Germany's  agiicultural  productive  capacity  is  by  no 
means  covered  entirely  by  the  deficiencies  shown  by  imports,  they  need 
not  mar  our  statement,  because  in  general  they  comprise  other  articles 
than  those  which  form  the  list  of  imports. 

Our  own  chief  interest  is  of  course  in  the  importation  of  grains. 
But,  as  already  stated,  we  ai'e  contributors  to  Germany's  bread  ration  to 
the  extent  of  barely  one-third  of  foreign-grown  gi^ains.  The  following 
table  of  the  sources  of  her  supplies  will  show  to  what  extent  other  for- 
eign nations  are  interested  in  this  question : 

Germany's  Grain  Imports  in  the  Year  1900. 


Barley :  Total  imports  . . . 
From  Austria-Hungary , 

"      Russia 

"      the  United  States 

Com :  Total  imports 

From  the  United  States 

"      Argentina . 

"      Roumania 

"      Russia 

Oata :  Total  imports 

From  Russia 

"      the  United  States. 
"      Austria-Hungary 

Rye :  Total  imports 

From  Russia 

"      the  United  States 

Wheat :  Total  imports 

From  Argentina 

"     the  United  States. 

"      Russia 

"      Roumania 


Marks. 


92,000,000 
39,iK)0,000 
39,300,000 

6,200,000 

128,800,000 

104,000.000 

10,500.000 

5.900,000 

5,500,000 
40.700,000 
38.900,000 

5,800,000 

1,300,000 
90,000,000 
89,200,000 

2,500,000 

171,100,000 

03,500,000 

60,000,000 

3(5,400,000 

5,900,000 


Tons. 


781,458 
285,210 
381,171 

57,235 

1,384,157 

1,124,602 

112,022 

57,777 

60,297 
462,351 
389,071 

54,453 

12,483 
893,333 
834,328 

21,906 

1,293,864 

479,929 

455,934 

278,  KKJ 

43,455 


Per  cent,  of  value. 


100. 
43.3 
43.2 
CkQ 
100. 
80. 
8. 
4.6 
4.5 
100. 
83. 
12.4 
2.5 
100. 
90.3 
2.4 
100. 
37. 
35.4 
21.3 
3.4 


The  amounts  imported  by  Germany  and  the  ratio  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  different  countries  figining  in  this  list  vary,  of  course,  in 
different  years  according  to  the  needs  of  Germany  and  the  respective 
ability  of  the  other  countries  to  supply  her  wants.  But,  taking  this 
table  as  a  representative  one,  we  find  that  Russia  sup] dies  38  ])or  cent 
and  Au.stria-Hungary  7.5  per  cent  of  the  68  ])er  cent  of  gmin  dmwn 
from  abroad  which  is  not  su])])lied  by  us,  while  Argentina's  ([uota  is 
13.4  per  cent.  While  Argentina  lias  not  figured  until  the  last  few 
years  as  a  heavy  contribuU^r  to  (Jermany's  demands,  the  exports  of  Uuh- 
sia  to  Geniiany  hav»;  always  JKien  veiy  large,  and  those  of  Austria- 
Hungary  small.  Averages  of  a  jKjriod  of  years  show  this  more  con- 
vincingly.    The  seven  years  closing  with  1900  show  imports  in  giains  of 
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an  average  of  492,000,000  marks.  To  this  America  contributed  140,- 
000,000,  or  28.5  per  cent;  Kussia  218,000,000,  or  40  per  cent;  Aus- 
tria-Hungary 50,000,000,  or  8  per  cent;  and  Argentina  34,000,000,  or  7 
per  cent. 

Austria-Hungary  is  interested  in  these  higher  grain  duties  to  a 
limited  extent.  Her  grain  exports  to  Germany  consist  chiefly  of  barley. 
But  Kussia' s  exports  are  principally  turned  toward  Germany;  and  both 
on  that  account  and  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  her  trade  relations, 
that  country  would  be  affected  by  a  rise  in  tariff  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  the  United  States  could  possibly  be.  There  is,  however,  a  hut  in 
the  case.  As  Germany's  production  of  grain  is  insufficient  to  feed  her 
people,  she  is  compelled  to  supply  her  deficiency  from  sources  which  hap- 
pen to  have  a  surplus  to  dispose  of;  and  these  are  the  countries  that 
figure  in  the  above  statement. 

Germany  cannot  be  a  chooser.  Not  even  prices  are  of  her  making. 
These  are  made  by  the  world's  demand.  Any  duties  which  she  may 
be  disposed  to  lay  on  will  simply  be  burdens  laid  on  her  people,  as  they 
will  affect  not  foreign-grown  grain  alone,  but  all  the  home  product. 
The  duty  is  a  protective  measure,  raising  every  ton  of  grain  consumed 
by  the  people  by  about  55  marks  over  the  free-trade  price,  though  the 
imports  are  550,000,000  marks,  or  one-sixth  of  the  entire  consumption. 
It  is  the  same  with  meat.  Every  pound  consumed  will  be  raised  3^ 
cents,  though  the  imports  were  but  40,000,000  in  1900.  The  ten  years 
preceding  the  recent  period  of  trade  expansion  show  an  average  of  but 
26,000,000  marks  in  meat  imports.  But  all  this  is  as  effective  in  raising 
the  price  of  every  pound  of  meat  sold  by  the  butcher  as  if  the  whole 
quantity  consumed  had  to  be  imported. 

The  proportion  of  grain  imported  to  home-grown  grain  is  as  19  to 
100.  The  product  of  the  year  1900  was  23,000,000  metric  tons,  and  the 
net  imports,  deducting  exports,  4,300,000  tons.  The  burden  of  the  con- 
sumer will  therefore  be  27,300,000  X  55,  or  1,501,500,000  marks  per 
year.  Of  this  sum  the  Government  will  receive  4,300,000  X  55  = 
236,500,000  marks,  and  the  surplus,  after  allowing  for  what  is  con- 
sumed on  the  farms,  will  be  a  bonus  to  the  "agriculturist." 

The  modern  Issachar,  the  strong  ass  that  crouches  between  two  bur- 
dens, has  been  made  to  believe  that  the  heavy  duties  laid  on  imported 
goods  in  order  to  swell  the  price  of  the  corresponding  article  made  at 
home  to  the  full  extent  of  the  duty,  so  long  as  the  market  will  afford 
it,  are  actually  the  cause  of  his  well-being.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  German  will  be  willing  to   accept  the  increased  burden 
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with  equal  readiness  to  that  of  the  American  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
same  plea. 

The  amount  of  the  meat  bill  cannot  be  computed  as  easily  as  that 
of  the  grain  and  bread  bill.  The  imports  of  meat  are  small,  as  has  been 
shown.  Nor  is  there  a  large  importation  of  animals  to  be  slaughtered. 
The  value  in  1900  was  67,000,000  marks.  Consequently,  the  whole 
German  consumption  of  meats  raised  on  foreign  soil  is,  and  probably 
will  remain  for  some  time,  not  quite  100,000,000  marks  a  year.  The 
burden  of  3^  cents  a  pound  will  not,  therefore,  fall  any  the  less  on  every 
pound  of  home-gi'own  meat  consumed  in  Germany.  It  is  difficult  to 
say,  without  a  laborious  calculation  from  the  animal  statistics  of  the 
empire,  what  this  is.  But,  assuming  the  burden  of  the  consumer  to  be 
covered  by  500,000,000  marks,  the  duty  of  30  marks  per  220  pounds 
would  be  equal  to  a  consumption  of  65  pounds  per  capita.  Mulhall 
computes  the  consumption  of  meat  in  Germany  at  69  pounds  per  inhab- 
itant. My  estimate  will,  therefore,  be  rather  below  than  above  what  is 
warranted  by  the  actual  conditions. 

Another  large  item  in  burdens  laid  on  articles  of  food  for  the  benefit 
of  "agriculture "  is  the  duty  on  sugar.  The  duty  on  refined  sugar  is  30 
marks  per  100  kilos.  This  is  to  be  raised  to  40  marks.  The  imports 
in  1900  were  486,000  marks,  the  exports  216,338,000  marks.  The 
full  amount  of  the  duty  is  levied  by  the  producer  for  every  pound  of 
sugar  consumed  at  home,  as  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  retail  price 
in  Germany  with  the  ruling  prices  in  England. 

In  1900,  the  product  of  raw  sugar  was  1,795,479  tons.  The  exports 
were  1,006,466  tons,  leaving  for  home  consumption  789,013  tons.  This 
would  be  equal  to  fully  720,000  tons  of  refined  sugar,  as  raw  beet  sugar 
is  of  a  high  degi-ee  of  saccharine  strength.  The  7,200,000  metric  cwts. 
at  40  marks  take  therefore  288,000,000  marks  out  of  the  pockets  oi  the 
consumers  and  transfer  them  into  those  of  the  producers  —  minus  the  tax 
on  beets.  The  deduction  of  the  tax  on  beets,  less  the  drawback  paid 
on  exported  sugar,  still  leaves  a  bonus  of  150,000,000  marks,  designed 
to  benefit  "agriculture,"  but  practically  gilding  the  pockets  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  sugar. 

Thus  the  new  tariff  will  cause  the  consumers  of  Germany  to  pay 
well  up  to  the  amount  of  2,100,000,000  marks  on  their  food  —  after 
allowing  for  the  consumption  on  farms  —  in  excess  of  the  sum  they 
would  have  to  pay  were  there  no  duties  on  these  articles.  Out  of  this 
pum  the  Government  will  receive  about  250,000,000  marks,  and  the  other 
participant  in  the  division  will  gather  1,800,000,000  marks.     In  other 
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words,  for  every  dollar  of  revenue  collected  by  the  Government,  the  lat- 
ter will  permit  "  agriculture "  to  collect  six  doUars  for  its  own  benefit. 
Under  the  present  tariti'  the  total  burden  is  only  about  1,200,000,000 
marks.  But  the  ratio  of  yield  to  the  Government  and  to  the  private  tax 
collector  is  not  materially  different. 

It  may  be  asked  here :  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  Government 
were  to  levy  a  dii-ect  tax  of  two  marks  and  fifty  pfennigs  upon  every 
inhabitant  for  its  own  purposes,  and  for  every  two  and  a  half  marks 
so  collected  were  to  permit  \^arious  privileged  classes  to  collect  for  their 
own  enrichment  nineteen  marks  from  every  inhabitant  so  taxed,  and 
were  then  cooUy  to  propose  that  the  tax  should  be  increased  to  nearly 
double  the  previous  amount  of  these  two  burdens? 

The  Germans  are  told  that  the  duties  are  required  to  enable  the 
agriculturist  to  maintain  himself  in  the  unequal  struggle  against  Ameri- 
can products.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained  what  constitutes  the  agri- 
cultural class  for  whose  benefit  the  German  is  called  upon  to  make  sac- 
rifices which  in  then*  milder  form  have  already  reduced  his  status  of 
existence  to  one  in  which  the  barest  necessities  of  life  are  scarcely  met. 

The  census  of  1895  shows  18,501,307  persons,  about  one- third  of 
the  population,  dependent  on  the  soil  for  their  support.  The  soil  under 
cultivation  was  distributed  as  f oUows : 

Agricultural  Holdings  of  Germany. 


Number  of 
holdings. 

Number  of 
hectares. 

Hectares 
per  cent. 

Average  number 
of  hectares 
per  holder. 

T 

Under  2  hectares 

3,236,367 

1,016,318 

998,804 

239,643 

42,124 

20,881 

4,180 

2,415,914 
4.142,071 
12,537,660 
9,459,240 
3,697,961 
6,571,104 
4,460,792 

5.57 
9.33 

29. 

21.84 
8.54 

15.15 

10.57 

0.75 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

Between      2  and      5  hectares 
u           5  u       20       " 
"         20  "       50        " 
"         50  "      100        " 
"       100  "     500        " 

Over        500  hectares 

4.07 
12.51 
39.  .35 
87.84 

314.4 

798. 

5,558,317 

43,284,742 

100. 

The  acreage  of  all  these  holdings  cultivated  by  these  5,558,317 
heads  is  43,284,742  hectares  (107,000,000  acres,  one  hectare  being 
equal  to  2.471  statute  acres).  The  holdings  average  but  7.78  hectares 
each,  or  less  than  20  acres,  but  they  are  very  unevenly  distributed,  as  is 
seen  fi'om  the  above  figures.  We  find  that  67,000  landholders,  whom 
we  may  call  the  landholding  class,  possess  nearly  as  much  land  as  the 
2,015,222  peasants  holding  from  2  to  20  hectares  each. 

When  tariff  measures  are  under  discussion  by  the  national  legislators 
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of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  unusual  for  interests  wishing  to  have  their 
special  claims  advanced  to  send  delegations  of  working-men  to  Washing- 
ton, to  urge  the  necessity  of  the  maintenance  or  increase  of  existing  high 
duties  as  a  sme  qua  non  for  the  continuance  of  the  rate  of  wages  these 
working-men  have  been  receiving.  The  fact  that  the  lower  piece-rate  of 
wages  paid  here  can  alone  explain  the  lower  cost  of  production  in  Amer- 
ica has  never  yet  interfered  with  the  gTanting  of  the  benefits  sought. 
The  Grerman  landholders  seem  to  have  learned  a  lesson  from  us.  -  The 
agi'icultiual  classes  are  brought  to  clamor  for  high  duties  on  grain  and 
provisions  as  an  indisputable  necessity  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
farming  industry.  To  prove  the  analogy  of  the  two  cases,  let  us  exam- 
ine to  what  extent  the  German  farmer  is  a  seller  of  grain. 

It  is  self-evident  that  none  of  the  3,236,367  holders  in  class  I,  with 
average  holdings  of  J  of  a  hectare,  or  1|-  acres,  grows  grain.  The  culti- 
vators of  these  tracts  are  market  gardeners  or  agricultural  laborers,  or 
are  engaged  in  industrial  or  other  pursuits,  earning  wages  in  those  pur- 
suits, and  devoting  their  spare  time  and  the  labor  of  their  families  to 
the  small  parcels  of  land  rented  or  possessed  by  or  allotted  to  them. 
They  buy  their  bread  and  whatever  meat  or  animal  food  they  may  be 
able  to  procure.  Class  II,  consisting  of  holdings  between  2  and  5  hec- 
tares, in  reality  averages  but  4.07  hectares  (10  acres)  to  each  holder.  It 
is  demonstrable  that  this  class,  composed  of  the  smaller  peasantry,  is 
burdened  rather  than  helj)ed,  as  at  best  those  who  compose  it  consume 
the  corn  they  grow  on  tlieir  own  farms,  while  in  most  cases  they  have 
to  buy  bread  as  well  as  other  provisions. 

Preceding  and  following  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  last  tariff 
on  grain,  inquiries  were  instituted  by  various  German  Governments  into 
the  conditions  of  agiiculture.  The  question  of  the  size  of  holdings  that 
j)ermitted  the  grower  to  Vjecome  a  seller  of  gmin  was  a  prominent  one. 
The  findings  of  these  investigations  are  interesting,  and  throw  a 
welc(jme  light  upon  the  situation.  In  an  inquiry  covering  the  Duchy 
f>f  Saxe-(.'oburg  it  was  shown  that,  in  cases  of  good  harvests,  and  of 
thorough  cultivation,  the  lowest  limit  where  the  selling  of  surplus 
grain  l)ecomes  possible  must  be  fixed  at  4.54  hectares  (11.20  acres). 
It  was  found  that  84  [>er  cent  of  holders  had  to  buy  to  meet  their  needs, 
"ither  fully  or  in  part,  and  that  only  16  per  cent  were  able  to  sell  grain. 
These  latter,  however,  po.ssessed  between  five  and  six  times  as  much 
land  as  the  84  per  cent  of  the  former  class.     The  report  says: 

"The  peasant  representing  tliis  chtfs  (4.54  hectares)  may  sell  niilk,  butter,  vego- 
t.ibles,  fmit,  and  honey,  a  calf  now  and  then,  and  Komc  straw  at  tlmen,  here  and  there 
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a  small  quantity  of  summer  grain,  but  in  the  ordinary  run  of  things  not  a  kilo  of 
breadcorn.  He  may  be  seen  occasionally  on  the  market  with  a  few  bags  of  wheat  or 
rye  ;  he  has  to  change  the  seeds ;  but  what  he  sells  in  favorable  market  conditions  he 
may  have  to  buy  in  again  when  conditions  favor  buying.  If  grain  were  to  be  covered 
by  duties  of  two  and  three  times  the  present  rates,  he  would  not  have  a  penny's  worth 
of  profit,  and  in  poor  harvests  he  would  suffer  positive  loss." 

In  1883  the  Government  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  instituted 
an  inquiry  into  the  same  question.  It  was  stated,  as  the  result  of  this 
inquiiy,  that  the  doubling  of  the  existing  duties,  as  was  being  advocated 
rather  forcibly  even  then,  would  not  materially  benefit  holdings  of  even 
10  hectares  (24.70  acres)  in  grain-producing  sections  in  the  northern 
and  southern  parts.  In  five  communities  in  the  northern  section  five 
holdings,  averaging  11.6  hectares,  realized  1,149  marks  from  sales  of 
farm  products,  but  claimed  an  average  of  43.40  marks  only  in  surplus  in- 
come as  a  result  of  the  raising  of  the  grain  duties  to  double  the  prevailing 
rates.  In  the  southern  section  the  showing  is  still  less  encouraging  for 
higher  grain  duties.  Eight  holdings  in  six  different  communities  aver- 
aged 14.10  hectares  each.  The  average  yield  of  sales  was  1,855  marks 
each,  on  which  the  benefit  from  increased  duties  would  give  a  surplus 
income  of  but  35.50  marks.  This  is  in  the  hilly  sections,  where  results 
are  not  as  favorable  as  in  the  lowlands.  But,  as  Germany  has  as  many 
hills  as  plains,  we  liave  to  apply  similar  methods  of  scrutiny  to  all  the 
returns  that  cover  holdings  of  that  size.  We  must  add  the  sections  in 
tlie  low  countries  where  other  cultures  than  grain  are  favored  by  climate 
and  territorial  conditions,  to  reduce  further  the  numbers  of  possible  bene- 
ficiaries of  grain  duties  in  class  III.  The  report  says  that  if  the  data 
obtained  by  inquiry  were  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  state,  the 
result  would  show  that  but  3.31  per  cent  of  holders,  possessing,  how- 
ever, 27.4  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  had  a  material  interest  in  an  in- 
creased duty  on  grain.  The  limit  where  this  material  interest  begins  is 
put  as  high  as  15  hectares  (38  acres). 

To  understand  the  question  fully  in  its  economic  and  political  bear- 
ings, it  is  necessary  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  division  of  land  in  the  sepa- 
rate states  constituting  the  empire  as  well  as  on  the  several  provinces 
of  Prussia.  In  the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Prussia,  Brandenburg, 
Pomerania,  Posen,  and  Silesia,  the  holdings  of  classes  VI  and  VII 
form  from  33.86  to  55.24  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  domain.  In  the 
two  Mecklenburgs  the  percentage  is  as  liigh  as  59.95  per  cent  in  one  of 
the  two  states,  and  60.68  per  cent  in  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
holdings  from  2  to  5  hectares  cover  from  3.61  to  5.35  per  cent  in  the 
five  first-named  provinces  of  Prussia,  and  10.86  per  cent  in  Silesia,  while 
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in  the  Mecklenburgs  they  cover  but  1.65  and  2.70  per  cent.  The  hold- 
ings of  class  III  cover  but  14  per  cent  in  East  Prussia,  15  per  cent  in 
Pomerania,  and  29  per  cent  in  Silesia.  If  we  now  proceed  to  the  western 
provinces  of  Prussia  and  the  other  German  states,  we  find  the  relations 
in  the  holdings  reversed.  Here  the  land  is  divided  largely  into  peasant 
holdings,  while  the  prevalent  manufacturing  industries  give  the  tenant 
a  market  for  innumemble  articles  of  small  produce,  and  create  conditions 
that  make  small  holdings  a  possible  basis  for  a  livelihood. 
The  following  tables  set  forth  these  comparisons  in  detail. 

A  —  Proportion  of  Small  Holdings  to  Large  Holdings  in  the 
Western  Provinces  of  Prussia  and  in  the  German  States 
South  of  Prussia. 


Provinces  of  Prussia 

Hanover 

Westphalia 

Hesse-Nassau 

Rhineland 

states. 

Bavaria 

Wiirtemberg 

Hesse,  Grand  Duchy  . . . 

Alsace-Lorraine 

Baden  

Oldenburg 


Class  n, 
per  cent. 


11.83 
13.64 
20.84 
19.92 

12.74 
23.32 
21.35 
22.81 
29.  .37 
13. 1 1 


Class  III, 
per  cent. 


32.01 
34.67 
43.15 
43.24 

49.49 
45.06 
50.22 
37.09 
41.78 
29.43 


Classes  H  and 
in,  per  cent. 


43.84 
49  31 
63.99 
63.16 

62.23 
68.37 
71.57 
59.90 
71.15 
42.54 


Classes  VI  and 
VII,  per  cent. 


7.14 
5.30 
7.34 
3.51 

2.57 
2.14 
4.89 
7.38 
3.06 
3.16 


B  —  Proportion  of  Small  Holdings  to  Large  Holdings  in  the 
Eastern  Provinces  of  Prussia  and  the  Grand  Duchies  of 
Mecklenburg. 


Class  II, 
pf;r  cent. 

Class  III, 
per  cent. 

Classes  II  and 
III,  per  cent. 

Classes  VI  and 
VII,  per  cent. 

East  Prussia 

West  Prussia 

3.86 
3.61 
5.35 
3.44 
3.67 
10.86 
2.70 
1.65 

14.96 
17.22 
20.73 
15.64 
20.83 
29.11 
6.83 
5.18 

18.82 
20.83 
26.08 
19.08 
24.50 
39.97 
9.5;J 
6.83 

39.47 
43  6{i 

Brandenburg 

35  24 

Pomerania 

55  24 

Posen 

Silesia 

52.19 
33  8(5 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

59.05 
60.68 

The  case  could  not  be  presented  in  sliarper  outlines  tlian  in  i\w 
figures  afforded  us  by  the  ricrman  census.     They  sliow  that  those  six 
provinces  of  Prussia  and  Mecklenburg  hold  0,247,577  hectares  of  land 
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under  classes  VI  and  VII,  while  the  remainder  of  the  empire  has  an 
area  of  but  1,684,224  hectares  under  this  heading.  The  population  of 
the  provinces  and  states,  with  the  maximum  of  large  holdings,  repre- 
sented in  table  B  is  15,500,000;  that  of  the  rest  of  the  empire  repre- 
sented by  table  A,  with  the  minimum  of  large  holdings,  is  41,000,000. 

These  figures  furnish  a  key  to  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
complications  which  surround  the  fatherland ;  but  it  is  not  the  object  of 
these  pages  to  deal  with  them.  It  is  obvious  that  the  large  numbers 
do  not  represent  such  holders  of  land  as  are  interested  in  the  duties  on 
corn  and  other  agricultural  products.  A  preponderance  of  small  and 
medium  holdings  is  opposed  to  an  insignificant  minimum  in  large  hold- 
ings in  all  the  states  and  provinces  where  small  holdings  predominate. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  large  holdings  absorb  the  large  percentage 
of  the  area  shown  in  the  second  table,  the  small  tenant  almost  disap- 
pears. The  part  of  the  peasantry  that  is  represented  in  class  III  is 
possessed  of  barely  one-half  of  the  ratio  of  the  area  that  is  absorbed  by 
the  corresponding  class  in  my  first  table.  The  contrast  between  the 
Eastern  provinces  of  Prussia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  industrial  prov- 
inces of  the  monarchy  with  the  rest  of  Germany,  on  the  other,  is  well 
illustrated  by  these  showings.  The  contest  is  one  between  the  North- 
east, where  feudal  conditions  have  still  a  strong  foothold,  and  the  rest 
of  the  empire,  where  democratic  tendencies  prevail. 

What  has  been  set  forth  in  detail  may  be  thus  recapitulated :  Of 
5,558,317  agricultural  tenancies  classified  in  the  census  of  1895,  as  many 
as  3,236,367  tenants,  who  occupy  respectively  not  more  than  2  hectares, 
are  excluded,  on  account  of  the  smalluess  of  their  holdings,  from  all 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  tariff.  They  are  heavily  burdened, 
as  they  have  to  buy  their  articles  of  food,  whether  bread,  flour,  or  meat. 
Those  who  are  fomid  in  class  II  (2  to  5  hectares),  numbering  1,016,318 
persons,  produce  no  salable  surplus,  and  have  frequently  to  buy  corn, 
and  in  most  cases  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  flesh  food  they  consume. 
They  are  not  benefited,  but  burdened  to  the  extent  that  they  become 
purchasers.  Class  III  (5  to  20  hectares),  numbering  998,804  heads, 
shows  an  average  of  but  12|^  hectares  to  each  holder.  It  foUows  that 
a  great  percentage  in  this  class  comes  near  the  lower  limit  of  size  in 
holdings.  Without  reference  to  the  estimate  by  the  Baden  report  of  15 
hectares  as  the  point  at  which  the  high  grain  duties  become  of  benefit 
to  the  producer,  we  may  assume  that  one-half  of  that  number  may  be 
considered  to  derive  some  benefit  from  the  high  tariff.  They  look,  how- 
ever, with  indifference  on  these  duties,  as  they  declare  in  the  report  pre- 
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viously  quoted,  because  their  interests  are  too  insignificant.  The  other 
classes  number  in  all  307,000  heads.  They  hold  from  20  to  500  hec- 
tares and  over.  But  of  these  again,  it  must  be  remembered,  25,000 
hold  nearly  as  much  land  as  the  remaining  280,000.  It  is  in  their 
interest  alone  that  all  these  burdens  are  heaped  upon  the  peasantry  and 
the  industrial  classes  of  Germany. 

With  consummate  skill  the  privileged  classes  keep  themselves  free, 
and  put  the  burdens  of  taxation  upon  the  peasantry  and  the  industrial 
classes  in  a  double  or  treble  degree.  That  the  working  classes  are  little 
able  to  stand  up  under  increased  burdens  is  clearly  proved  by  the  con- 
ditions which  now  rule  in  all  the  industries  of  Germany.  The  miser- 
able wages  paid  to  working-men  seldom  permit  them  to  lay  aside  a  penny 
for  a  rainy  day.  The  iron  and  coal  industries  have  never  been  so  pros- 
perous as  in  the  last  two  years.  Millions  and  tens  of  millions  have 
been  heaped  up  in  profits  by  the  lucky  owners  of  mines  ^  and  furnaces. 
But,  as  shown  in  a  previous  number  of  The  Forum,  the  increases  in 
wages  have  been  of  the  paltriest  nature.'  The  wages  of  miners,  which 
were  3.75  marks  (90  cents)  in  1895  rose  to  4.55  ($1.09)  in  the  boom 
time,  and  those  of  day  laborers  from  2.74  marks  (63  cents)  in  1895  to 
3.04  marks  (73  cents).  We  may  judge  from  the  mining  industry,  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  empire,  what  the  condition  must  be  in  less  for- 
tunate fields,  and  in  times  of  relapse. 

From  what  has  been  shown  in  the  course  of  this  article,  it  is  evident 
that  the  tariff  increases  proposed  by  the  German  Reichsrath  can  in  no 
way  inflict  a  very  serious  injury  upon  American  interests,  or,  for  that 
matter,  upon  the  interests  of  any  foreign  state.  But  that  their  enact- 
ment would  be  a  most  cruel  infliction  upon  the  German  people  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  300,000  landholders  is  clearly  demonstrable,  and  permits 
of  no  doubt.  Jacob  Schoenhof. 

'"The  Nations  in  Competition  at  the  Close  of  the  Century."  The  Forum  for 
March,  1901. 
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Mr.  Bailey's  special  plea  in  The  Forum  for  April,  1901,  entitled 
"The  Case  for  the  South,"  is  one  of  many  indications  that  the  greatest 
problem  facing  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War  has  reached  the 
stage  at  which  attempted  solutions  are  the  subject  of  calm  and  reasonable 
discussion.  In  other  words,  the  practical  side  is  uppermost,  and  sentiment 
and  prejudice  are  compelled  by  the  logic  of  events  to  take  the  second  place. 
That  may  not  be  true  in  the  case  of  every  man  or  every  community ;  for 
intolerance  is  not  confined  to  either  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The 
intolerance  of  the  Northern  man  in  this  question  comes  from  an  igno- 
rance of  the  facts ;  that  of  the  Southerner  from  the  idea  that  the  results  of 
ordinary  experience  are  final.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  before  any  im- 
partial tribunal  the  position  of  the  Southern  man  would  be  the  stronger ; 
and  yet  in  the  position  adopted  by  the  Southerner  there  is  a  fatal  weak- 
ness which  comes  as  near  putting  him  out  of  court  as  does  the  Northern 
man's  ignorance.  I  mean,  of  course,  when  the  case  is  considered  from 
a  strictly  judicial  standpoint;  for  the  Southern  man's  practical  knowl- 
edge is  invaluable.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  North  really  con- 
cedes this,  and  will  watch  the  South  with  critical  and  apparently  unsym- 
pathetic eye  while  it  works  out  its  own  salvation. 

Naturally,  an  occasional  politician  and  editor  will  rail  in  unrestrained 
fashion  at  the  disfranchisement  of  the  negro,  and  will  threaten  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment ;  but  the  best  evidence  that 
there  is  nothing  behind  such  protests  is  the  fact  that  the  legal  disfran- 
chisement of  the  negroes  in  several  of  the  Southern  States  is  an  accepted 
fact.  To  be  sure,  Maryland  is  the  only  one  that  has  taken  an  unassail- 
able position.  The  others  have  admitted  illiterate  whites  and  have  barred 
practically  all  blacks ;  but  the  results  are  accepted  in  a  tolerant  if  not  an 
approving  mood. 

Mr.  Bailey  sums  up  by  saying :  "  So,  then,  I  submit  that  it  is  good 
statesmanship  to  leave  the  South  to  her  own  way  in  working  out  her 
salvation  from  the  ignorant  negro  vote."  Good!  She  abeady  has  it. 
To  that  can  only  be  added  the  advice :  Now  make  the  best  of  it. 
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What  is  the  best  that  can  be  made  of  it?  Is  it  to  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  experience  of  the  negi'o  as  a  slave,  or  as  a  slave  sud- 
denly freed,  is  final?  This  would  be  a  fatal  error.  As  well  might  one 
assume  to  judge  of  the  capacities  of  a  man  in  health  from  observing  his 
petulance  as  an  invalid.  This  would  be  as  hopelessly  unjust  and  foolish 
as  was  the  Northern  man's  idea  that  the  former  masters  of  the  negroes 
were  not  their  best  friends.  Of  course,  the  point  of  view  is  to  blame 
for  this  misconception.  The  Southern  man  can  see  the  Northern  man's 
folly,  but  he  cannot  imagine  his  own,  even  when  he  admits  the  remark- 
able intellectual  and  material  advancement  of  the  negro  in  one  generation. 
That  advancement  is  none  the  less  marked  because  of  his  relatively  low 
position  to-day.  The  negro's  condition  a  little  over  a  generation  ago  has 
been  most  vividly  portrayed  by  Ex-Secretary  Herbert,  as  follows : 

"Not  in  all  of  the  imaginings  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  there  any  concept  so  start- 
ling as  the  sudden  manumission  of  four  millions  of  slaves,  left  unshackled  to  shift  for 
themselves  —  without  property,  without  resources  excepting  their  labor,  without  men- 
tal training,  and  with  no  traditions,  save  only  such  as  connected  them  with  bondage 
and  barbarism." 

Yet,  Mr.  Bailey  solemnly  asserts  that  it  is  imreasonable  to  hope  that 
the  negro  can  be  fitted  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  ballot  in  two  hun- 
dred years.  There  is  the  fatal  weakness  of  the  Southerner's  position. 
No  Tn»n  has  any  right  to  predict  what  standard  of  development  or  de- 
cadence any  race  of  human  beings  will  attain  in  two  hundred  years.  It 
all  depends  upon  circumstances. 

Aside  from  the  negro's  savage  ancestors  and  his  position  of  irrespon- 
sibility as  a  slave,  he  has  missed,  for  the  most  part,  the  influences  of  even 
the  most  rudimentary  sort  of  home  life.  Under  the  exigencies  of  the 
slave  system,  the  humblest  home  had  no  chance  of  permanency,  and  con- 
sequently had  but  little  influence.  Among  the  civilized  races  that  have 
gone  far  on  the  road  of  progress,  the  family  life  of  the  people  is  reckoned 
the  foundation  of  self-respect  and  morality.  The  negroes  in  the  United 
States  thirty-five  years  ago  had,  however,  scarcely  any  better  developed 
traditions  of  family  life  than  the  birds  that  mate  in  the  spring. 

But  the  generation  Ixjrn  since  the  war  and  now  rearing  young  chil- 
dren jKjssesses  a  home  life,  poor  as  it  must  be  in  a  majority  of  histances. 
Their  children's  children,  the  proverbial  third  generation,  will  inherit 
certain  family  ti-aditions  and  ideas  of  training.  What  those  traditions 
and  ideas  are  will  depend  upon  the  education  of  the  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  negro,  now  of  the  age  of  thii-ty,  has 
received  at  the  institution  conducted  by  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  at 
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Tuskegee,  a  common-school  education  and  the  knowledge  of  a  trade,  to- 
gether with  some  ideas  of  proper  living.  Suppose,  too,  that  his  children 
and  gTandchildren  will  have  a  similar  training.  Will  any  man  undertake 
to  lay  down  the  positive  dictum  that  those  grandchildren  will  be  more 
imfit  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  ballot  than  the  children  of  the  Euro- 
pean peasants  who  vote  in  all  our  States  ?  Will  any  man,  not  blinded 
by  prejudice  and  intolerance,  claim  that  he  can  predict  the  futm-e  of  the 
negi'o  race  before  he  has  seen  the  third  generation  born  outside  of  slavery 
—  a  generation  possessing  some  idea  of  a  home,  and  a  little  education 
and  knowledge  of  skilled  labor  ?  That  wiU  be  sixty  years  hence,  almost 
a  hundred  years  after  the  period  of  slavery.  Will  any  man,  who  has 
given  the  subject  an  hour's  thought,  deny  the  reasonableness  of  suspend- 
ing judgment  ?  The  extent  to  which  favorable  conditions  will  obtain  will 
depend  upon  public-spirited  men  and  the  voters  who  sustain  theii'  policy. 

Of  course,  all  the  race  will  not  come  imder  the  beneficent  influences 
of  Tuskegee,  Hampton,  and  other  centres  of  practical  education ;  but  al- 
ready in  the  maturity  of  the  first  generation  born  since  the  war,  the 
leavening  influences  of  the  best  education  are  distinctly  a  factor  in  the 
problem.  If  the  South  is  to  make  the  best  of  its  tacit  freedom  to  settle 
its  own  peculiar  troubles,  it  will  be  necessary  for  it  to  adopt  a  new  point 
of  view  in  estimating  the  capabilities  of  the  black  man,  not  so  much  in 
the  present  generation  as  in  the  generations  to  come. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  an  educational  qualification 
for  the  franchise;  but  a  test  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  a  fair  one,  and  it 
ought  to  apply  to  all  the  citizens  in  the  State.  To  allow  an  illiterate 
man  to  vote  because  his  grandfather  voted,  and  to  debar  another  because 
of  his  ignorance,  is  for  the  law-making  power  to  stultify  itself  and  to  de- 
stroy, by  its  own  act,  the  respect  of  honest  men.  To  leave  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  election  officers  the  choice  of  questions  to  determine  a  man's 
qualifications  for  the  ballot  is  to  make  a  farce  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
For  instance,  how  many  white  men  of  fair  intelligence  can  explain  the 
meaning  of  that  provision  in  the  State  constitutions  which  prohibits  the 
making  of  ex  post  facto  laws  ? 

As  for  the  lack  of  sympathy  of  the  North  for  the  South,  it  is  prob- 
ably a  lack  of  comprehension  rather  than  anything  else ;  it  is  certainly 
not  active  antagonism.  The  attitude  of  the  North  is  undoubtedly  criti- 
cal, but  that  is  always  the  case  in  families  and  nations.  The  people  of 
the  North  value  our  united  country  quite  as  highly  as  the  people  of  the 
South  love  the  Union.  The  progress  of  both  sections  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation,  pride,  and  —  criticism.  Geokge  A.  Thacher. 
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It  is  odd  that  while  the  essay  as  a  distinctive  form  in  modern  lit- 
erature is  so  well  cherished  and  enjoyable,  it  has  received  so  little  ex- 
pert attention.  Books  upon  the  drama,  upon  poetry  in  its  many  phases, 
upon  the  novel  even,  a  thing  comparatively  of  but  yesterday,  are  as 
leaves  in  Vallombrosa  for  number ;  but  books  on  the  essay  —  where  are 
they  ?  It  is  high  time  the  natural  history  of  the  essay  was  written ;  for 
here  is  a  fascinating  literary  development  which  has  had  a  vigorous, 
distinguished  life  of  more  than  three  hundred  years  in  English,  and 
which  counts  among  its  cultivators  some  of  the  abiding  names  in  our 
native  literature.  Here  is  a  form,  too,  interesting  because  of  its  rela- 
tions to  such  other  forms  as  fiction,  which  is  connected  with  it  by  the 
bridge  of  the  character-sketch;  the  drama,  whose  dialogue  the  essay 
not  seldom  uses;  and  such  later  practical  offshoots  as  the  newspaper 
editorial  and  the  book  review. 

This  neglect  of  the  essay  is  not  altogether  inexplicable.  Scholars 
have  been  shy  of  it,  I  fancy,  in  part  at  least,  because  on  the  side  of  form 
—  the  natural  and  proper  side  to  consider  in  studying  the  historical 
evolution  of  a  literary  genre  —  it  has  been  thus  fluent  and  expansive,  a 
somewhat  subtle,  elusive  thing.  We  can  say,  obviously,  that  an  essay 
is  a  prose  composition.  But  can  we  be  more  explicit  than  this  rather 
gross  mark  of  identification  ?  The  answer  is  not  so  easy.  Moreover, 
the  question  has  become  further  confused  by  a  change  in  the  use  and 
meaning  of  the  word  within  a  century.  A  cm-sory  glance  at  the  history 
of  the  Enghsh  essay  will  make  this  plain. 

Lord  I>acon  was,  Ijy  his  own  statement,  fond  of  that  passed  master 
of  the  essay  in  French,  Montaigne.  It  is  small  wonder,  then,  tliat 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  put  a  name  to  liis  "dis- 
persetl  meditations,"  he  called  them  essays,  after  the  Frenchman,  using 
the  word  for  the  first  time  in  our  tongue.  Not  tlie  name  only  but  the 
thing  was  new.  The  form  was  slight,  the  expression  pregnant  and  epi- 
grammatic: there  was  no  attempt  at  coni])leteness.  The  aim  of  this 
early  prince  of  essayists  was  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive  — 
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the  latter  a  term  too  often  synonymous  with  exhausting.  Bacon's  es- 
says imply  expanded  note-book  jottings.  Indeed,  he  so  regarded  them. 
In  the  matter  of  style,  one  has  but  to  read  contemporaries  like  Sidney, 
Lyly,  and  Hooker,  to  see  to  what  an  extent  Lord  Bacon  modernized  the 
cumbersome,  though  often  cloudily  splendid,  Elizabethan  manner.  He 
clarified  and  simplified  the  prevailing  diction,  using  shorter  words  and 
crisper  sentences,  with  the  result  of  closer-knit,  more  sententious  effect. 
In  a  word,  style  became  more  idiomatic,  and  the  relation  of  author  and 
reader  more  intimate,  in  the  hands  of  this  Elizabethan  essay-maker. 
The  point  is  full  of  significance  for  the  history  of  this  alluring  form.  Its 
development  ever  since  has  been  from  this  initiative.  Slight,  casual, 
rambling,  confidential  in  tone,  the  manner  much,  the  theme  imimpor- 
tant  in  itself,  a  mood  to  be  vented  rather  than  a  thought  to  add  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge,  the  frank  revelation  of  a  personality  —  such 
have  been  and  are  the  head-marks  of  the  essay  down  to  the  present  day. 
This  fact  is  somewhat  obscured  by  om*  careless  use  of  the  word  at  pres- 
ent to  denote  the  formal  paper,  the  treatise.  The  current  definition  of  the 
essay  admits  this  extension,  and  of  course  we  bandy  the  word  about  in 
such  meaning.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  central  idea  of  this 
form  is  what  removes  it  forever  from  the  treatise,  from  any  piece  of 
writing  that  is  formal,  impersonal,  and  communicative  of  information. 

Little  was  done  for  the  development  of  the  essay,  after  Bacon,  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century.  But  with  Addison,  Steele,  and  the  "Spec- 
tator "  in  the  early  eighteenth,  the  idea  is  reinforced,  and  some  of  the 
essential  features  of  this  form  are  brought  out  the  more  clearly.  The 
social,  chatty  quality  of  the  true  essayist  is  emphasized ;  the  writer  en- 
ters into  more  confidential  relations  with  his  reader  than  were  ever  sus- 
tained with  the  stately  Verulam ;  and  the  style  approaches  more  nearly 
to  the  careless,  easy  elegance  of  the  talk  of  good,  but  not  stiff,  society. 
The  "  Spectator "  papers  unquestionably  did  more  than  any  other  influ- 
ence to  shape  the  mould  of  essay  writing  in  English.  At  the  same 
time,  to  speak,  as  some  critics  do,  as  if  Mr.  Bickerstaff  originated  the 
form,  is  to  overlook  its  origin  with  Bacon.  The  essay  idea  —  this  col- 
loquial, dramatic,  esoteric,  altogether  charming  sort  of  screed  —  was  cul- 
tivated quite  steadily  through  the  eighteenth  century.  It  became,  as  a 
rule,  more  ponderous  in  the  hands  of  Johnson,  and  was  in  danger  of 
taking  on  a  didactic,  hortatory  tone  foreign  to  its  nature ;  yet  occasion- 
ally in  the  "  Eambler "  papers  Johnson  exhibits  a  lightness  of  touch  and 
tone  that  is  surprising,  and  that  suggests  that  we  have  perhaps  regarded 
the  dictator  as  too  exclusively  a  wielder  of  sesquipedalian  words.     That 
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this  God  of  the  Coffee  House  had  a  clear  and  correct  idea  of  the  essay  is 
shown  by  his  own  description  of  it :  "A  loose  sally  of  the  mind,"  he  says, 
"an  irregular,  indigested  piece,  not  a  regular  and  orderly  performance." 

Goldsmith,  a  light-horse  soldier  in  contrast  with  Johnson,  full  pano- 
plied and  armed  cap-a-pie,  broadened  the  essay  for  literary  and  social 
discussion,  although  Grub  Street  necessity  led  him  at  times  to  become 
encyclopedic;  and  he  was  never  happier  than  when,  as  in  the  "Eeverie 
at  The  Boar's  Head  Tavern,  Eastcheap,"  he  played  upon  some  whimsi- 
cal theme,  pizzicato,  surcharging  it  with  his  genial  personality.  Miuor 
writers,  too,  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  had  a  hand  in  the  develop- 
ment, none  more  so,  to  my  mind,  than  the  letter  and  fiction  makers, 
Chesterfield  and  Walpole,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  and  Fanny 
Bumey  —  these  and  that  inimitable  fuss  and  chronicler,  Boswell.  If 
one  would  know  how  society  talked  in  the  second  half  of  that  Tea-Cup 
century,  one  must  read  not  the  dialogue  of  the  novelists,  where  the  art 
is  too  new  to  have  caught  quite  the  accent  of  life,  but  these  off-hand 
epistles  dashed  off  without  a  thought  of  print  —  to  print  were  half-way 
vulgar  then  —  and  hence  possessing  all  the  freshness  and  natm-alness 
of  life  itself,  the  ideal  essay  note.  We  may  be  thankful  that  as  yet 
the  habit  of  pubKshing  everything,  from  one's  thrills  to  one's  table 
tastes,  had  not  gained  popularity :  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  could 
afford  to  be  charmingly  imreserved  in  their  private  correspondence. 
To-day,  in  the  very  act  of  penning  a  note,  intrudes  the  horrid  thought 
that  it  may  be  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  one's  "works." 

The  letter,  as  a  literary  form,  offers  an  interestmg  line  of  side  inquiry 
in  connection  with  the  essay.  It  has  influenced  that  form  beyond  doubt, 
and  Ls  in  a  sense  contributory  to  it.  In  the  same  way,  dialogue  —  a 
modern  instance  like  Landor  comes  to  mind  —  has  had  its  share  in 
shaping  so  protean  a  form. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century  to  contribute,  in  the 
person  of  Charles  Lamb,  the  most  brilliant  exemplar  of  the  essay,  the 
prince  of  this  especial  literary  mood — not  primarily  a  thinker,  a  knowl- 
edge-bringer,  a  critic;  but  just  a  unique  personality  expressing  his  ego 
in  his  own  fascinating  way,  making  the  past  pay  ricli  toll,  yet  always 
himself;  and  finding  the  essay  accommodative  of  his  whimsical  vagaries, 
his  delicious  inconsistences,  his  deep-toned,  lovaljle  nature.  And  that 
incomparaijle  manner  of  his!  'Tis  at  once  richly  complex  and  tremu- 
lously simple,  an  instrument  of  wide  range  from  out  whose  keys  a  soul 
vibrant  Uj  the  full  meaning  of  humanity  might  caU  spiiits  of  earth  and 
heaven  in  exquisite  evocations  and  cadences  at  times  abnost  too  pierc- 
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ing  sweet.  Turn  to  the  Elia  papers  and  see  how  perfectly  this  magic 
of  Lamb's  illustrates  and  supports  the  qualities  of  mood  and  form  I  am 
naming  as  typical  of  the  essay  as  an  historic  growth.  The  themes,  how 
desultory,  audacious,  trivial,  even  grotesque !  The  only  possible  justifi- 
cation for  a  dissertation  on  roast  pig  is  the  paper  itself.  Note,  too,  how 
brief  some  of  the  choicest  essays  are  —  half  a  dozen  small  pages,  even 
less  —  and  with  what  seeming  carelessness  they  vary,  stretching  them- 
selves at  will  to  four  times  their  normal  length.  Study  the  construc- 
tion of  any  famous  essay  to  see  if  it  can  be  called  close-knit,  organic, 
and  you  will  tind  a  lovely  disregard  of  any  such  intention. 

The  immortal  "Mrs.  Battle's  Opinions  on  Whist "  gives  a  capital 
example.  If  you  turn  to  the  end  of  that  inimitable  deliverance  you 
will  find  it  to  contain  one  of  the  most  charming  digressions  in  all  liter- 
ature. Lamb  leaves  that  delicious  old  gentlewoman  for  a  moment,  to 
speak  of  Cousin  Bridget,  Bridget  Elia,  the  tragic  sister  Mary  of  his 
house ;  and  playfully,  tenderly,  picturing  their  game  at  cards,  he  forgets 
all  else  and  never  returns  to  Mrs.  Battle.  But  who  cares  ?  Is  not  lack 
of  organic  connection  (to  call  it  by  so  harsh  a  name)  more  than  justified 
by  that  homely -heartful  picture  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  bent  over 
their  "mere  shade  of  play,"  a  game  not  for  shillings  but  for  fun  —  nay, 
for  love.  "Bridget  and  I  should  be  ever  playing,"  says  he,  and  the 
reader  is  charmed  and  stirred  clean  out  of  all  thought  of  Mrs.  Battle. 
It  is  ever  so  with  your  essayist  to  the  manner  born !  To  wander  and 
digress  is  with  him  a  natural  right.  He  is  never  happier  than  when  he 
is  playing  mad  pranks  with  logic,  respectability,  and  the  mother-tongue. 
Yet  should  his  temperament  be  sensitive,  his  nature  broad,  deep,  and 
noble.     The  querulous-gentle  Elia  was  surely  of  this  race. 

To  turn  from  Lamb  to  any  contemporary  is  an  effect  of  anticlimax. 
None  other  was  like  to  him  for  quality.  Yet  Hazlitt  and  Hunt  were 
his  helpers,  doing  good  work  in  extending  the  gamut  of  this  esoteric 
mood  in  literature.  De  Quincey,  too,  though  losing  the  essay  touch 
again  and  again  because  of  didacticism  and  a  sort  of  formal,  stately  elo- 
quence, wrote  papers  in  the  true  tradition  of  the  essayist.  Passages  in 
the  "Opium  Eater"  are  of  this  peculiar  tone;  and  that  great  writer's 
intense  subjectivity  is  always  in  his  favor  —  since  the  genuine  essay- 
maker  must  be  frankly  an  egoist.  Himt  is  at  times  so  charming,  so 
light  of  touch,  so  atmospheric  in  quality  that  he  deserves  to  be  set  high 
among  essayists  of  the  early  century.  A  man  who  could  produce  such 
delicately  graceful  vignette  work  as  his  sketches  of  the  Old  Lady  and 
the  Old  Gentleman  was  a  true  commensal  of  Lamb.     In  such  bits  of 
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writing  the  mood  and  manner  are  everything,  the  theme  is  naught;  the 
mari  back  of  the  theme  is  as  important  in  the  production  of  the  essay 
as  is  the  man  back  of  the  gun  in  warfare.  Herein  lies  Hunt's  chief 
claim  on  our  grateful  remembrance  —  here,  and  in  certain  of  his  verses, 
rather  than  in  the  more  elaborate  papers  to  be  found  in  such  a  volume 
as  "Imagination  and  Fancy." 

But  already  we  must  begin  to  recognize  in  writers  like  Hunt,  Hazlitt, 
and  De  Quincey,  and  still  more  in  later  men,  a  tendency  distinctly 
modern  and  on  the  whole  antagonistic  to  the  pecidiar  virtues  of  the 
esoteric  essay,  the  causerie  of  literature :  it  is  moving  fast  toward  the 
objective,  rounded  out,  formally  arranged  treatise.  It  becomes  argu- 
mentative-critical, acquisitive-logical,  expository,  laden  with  thought. 
Hence,  when  we  reach  masters  like  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  Arnold,  we  see 
what  is  natural  to  them  as  essayists  in  one  sense  deflected  into  other, 
and  no  doubt  quite  as  welcome,  forms :  one  and  all  they  have  messages, 
and  missions.  Now,  your  bona  fide  essayist  has  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  would  simply  buttonhole  you  for  a  half-hour  while  he  talks  garru- 
lously, without  a  thought  of  purpose,  about  the  world,  and  himself,  espe- 
cially the  latter.  Splendid  blooms  gi^ow  from  out  the  soil  which  gives 
us  our  Ruskins  and  Carlyles;  but  when  we  are  considering  this  sensi- 
tive plant  of  the  literary  garden,  it  were  well  to  agree  that  it  is  another 
thing,  and  to  save  for  its  designation  the  word  essay.  Nor  is  this  to 
deny  essay  touches,  essay  moments,  essay  qualities  to  Ruskin  or  Car- 
lyle :  it  is  only  to  make  the  point  that  theii-  strenuous  aim  and  habitual 
manner,  so  far  as  they  went,  were  against  the  production  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  literature. 

Earlier  American  writings  have  at  least  supplied  one  real  essayist 
to  the  general  body  of  English  literature,  the  genial  Irving,  who  was 
nurtured  on  the  best  eighteenth-century  models  and  caiTied  on  the  tra- 
dition of  the  "Spectator "  and  Goldsmith  in  papers  whicli  have  just  the 
desired  tone  of  genteel  talk,  the  air  of  good  society.  There  are  hints  in 
lienjamin  Franklin  that,  had  p(jlitic3  not  engidfed  him,  as  they  after- 
ward did  Lowell,  he  might  liave  shown  himself  to  the  essay  born.  Irv- 
ing is  sometimes  spcjken  of  as  a  iictionist,  but  aU  his  stories  have  the 
essay  mo<xi  and  manner;  and  he  liad  the  good  sense  practi(;ally  never 
Ui  abandon  that  gentle  yenre.  His  work  always  possesses  the  essay 
touch  both  in  description  and  the  hitting-olf  of  character;  thus  ullering 
an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  essay,  by  way  of  the  character 
sketch,  debouches  upon  the  brcjad  and  Ijeaten  highway  of  the  novel,  the 
main  road  of  our  modem  literature.     l'h(3re  are  plenty  of  Irving' s  ija^xirs 
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which  it  is  rather  puzzling  to  name  as  either  essay  or  fiction  —  "  The  Fat 
Gentleman,"  for  example.  A  later  and  very  true  American  essayist, 
Dr.  Holmes,  furnishes  the  same  puzzle  in  the  "  Autocrat "  series.  They 
have  dialogue,  dramatic  characterization,  even  some  slight  story  inter- 
est. Why  not  fiction  then  ?  Because  the  trail  of  the  genuine  essayist  is 
everywhere ;  the  characters,  the  dramatic  setting,  are  but  devices  for  the 
fi'eer  expression  of  Dr.  Holmes's  own  delightful  personality,  which,  as 
Mr.  Howells  testifies,  Holmes  liked  to  objectify.  It  is  our  intimate 
relation  with  him  that  we  care  about  in  converse  with  the  essayist 
born :  we  sit  down  to  enjoy  his  views.  The  fictionist's  purpose,  con- 
trariwise, is  to  show  life  in  a  representative  section  of  it,  and  with  dra- 
matic interplay  of  personalities  moving  to  a  certain  crescendo  of  interest 
called  the  climax. 

And  so  Dr.  Holmes  remains  one  of  our  most  distinctive  and  accept- 
able essayists  of  the  social  sort;  possessing,  I  mean,  tliat  gift,  perhaps 
best  seen  with  the  French,  of  making  vivid  one's  sense  of  one's  relation 
to  other  men  and  women  in  the  social  organism.  It  is  the  triumph  of 
this  kind  of  essay  to  be  at  once  individualistic  and  social,  without  ec- 
centricity, on  the  one  hand,  or  vulgarity,  on  the  other.  Vulgarity,  by 
the  way,  is  a  quality  impossible  to  the  heaven-called  essayist:  it  can  be 
better  tolerated  in  poetry  even.  For  the  intimacy  between  the  essayist 
and  his  reader  —  I  say  "reader"  rather  than  "audience,"  with  a  feeling 
that  the  relation  is  a  sort  of  solitude  ct  deux  —  is  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  any  other  form  of  literary  expression.  Hence,  when  one  enters, 
as  it  were,  the  inner  rooms  of  a  friend's  house,  any  hint  of  the  home  is 
more  quickly  detected,  the  more  surely  insufferable. 

The  voice  of  a  natural  essayist  like  Thoreau  is  somewhat  muffled  by 
being  forced  now  and  then  into  the  public  pulpit  manner.  Yet  an  es- 
say-writer by  instinct  he  certainly  is,  particularly  in  his  journal,  but 
often  in  the  more  formal  chroniclings  of  his  unique  contact  with  nature. 
In  Emerson,  too,  we  encounter  a  writer  with  a  vocation  for  the  essay, 
but  having  other  fish  to  fry  —  doubtless  a  loftier  but  a  different  aim.  No 
man,  English  or  American,  has  a  literary  manner  which  makes  the  es- 
say an  inspired  chat  more  than  the  Concord  Sage-Singer ;  and  the  in- 
spired chat  comes  close  to  being  the  beau-ideal  of  your  true-blue  essay- 
ist. With  less  strenuousness  of  purpose  and  just  a  bit  more  of  human 
frailty  —  or,  at  least,  of  sympathy  with  the  frail  —  here  were  indeed  a 
prince  in  this  kind! 

How  much  of  the  allurement  of  the  essay  style  did  Lowell  keep, 
however  scholarlike  his  quest,  in  papers  literary,  historical,  even  phil- 
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ological!  In  a  veritable  essay-subject  like  "On  a  Certain  Condescen- 
sion in  Foreigners,"  he  displays  himself  as  of  the  right  liae  of  descent 
from  Montaigne.  There  is  in  him  then  all  that  miforced,  winsome,  inti- 
mate, yet  ever  restrained,  revelation  of  self  which  is  the  essayist's  model, 
and  despair.  In  the  love-letters  of  the  Brownings  may  be  found  some 
strictures  by  both  Eobert  and  Elizabeth  upon  an  early  book  of  this  great 
American's,  which  must  pain  the  admirer  of  the  Brownings  as  well  as 
of  Lowell.  It  displays  a  curious  insensitiveness  to  just  this  power  of 
the  Cambridge  man's  which  made  him  of  so  much  more  value  to  the 
world  than  if  he  had  been  scholar  and  nothing  more.  One  can  hardly 
rise  from  anything  like  a  complete  examination  of  Lowell's  prose  with- 
out the  regret  that  his  fate  did  not  lead  him  to  cultivate  more  assid- 
uously and  single-eyed  this  rare  and  precious  gift  for  essay  —  a  gift 
shared  with  very  few  fellow-Americans. 

A  glance  among  later  Victorian  prose  writers  must  convince  the 
thoughtful  that  the  essay  in  our  special  sense  is  gradually  written  less ; 
that  as  information  comes  in  at  the  door,  the  happy  giving-forth  of  per- 
sonality flies  out  of  the  window.  It  is  in  shy  men  like  Alexander 
Smith  or  Richard  Jefferies  that  we  come  on  what  we  are  looking  for  —  in 
such  as  they,  rather  than  the  more  noisily  famed.  Plenty  of  charming 
prose  writers  in  these  latter  days  have  been  deflected  by  utility  or  emolu- 
ment away  from  the  essay  into  criticism,  like  Lang,  Gosse,  Dobson, 
and  Pater ;  into  preaching  and  play-making,  like  Bernard  Shaw ;  into 
journalism,  like  Bany  Pain  and  Quiller-Couch ;  into  a  sort  of  forced 
union  of  poetry  and  fiction,  as  with  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  All  these 
and  others  still  have  been  touched  by  fiction  for  better  or  worse. 

The  younger  Americans  with  potential  essay  ability  are  also  for  the 
most  part  swallowed  up  in  more  "useful"  ways  of  composition.  Her 
old-fashioned  devotion  to  the  older  idea  of  the  essay  makes  a  writer 
like  Miss  Repplier  stand  out  with  a  good  deal  of  distinction :  so  few  of 
her  generation  are  willing  or  able  to  do  likewise.  Mr.  Howells  lias 
reached  a  position  of  such  authority  in  American  letters  that  what  he 
produces  in  the  essay  manner  is  welcome  —  not  because  it  is  essay,  but 
because  it  is  he.  His  undenia))le  gift  for  the  form  is,  therefore,  all  the 
better.  Often  he  strikes  a  gait  hai)pily  remindful  of  what  the  essay  in 
its  traditions  reaUy  is:  the  dtdiglitfully  frank  t^goism  of  his  manner 
covering  genuine  simplicity  and  modesty  of  nature.  Since  "Venetian 
Days  *  he  has  never  (;eased  to  be  an  essayist. 

T\\e  twin  dangers  with  the  younger  essayists  })oth   of  the  United   ) 
States  and  England  are  didacticism  and   ]ire(;io8ity.     The  former,  I  Ije- 
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lieve,  is  most  prevalent  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  of  course  the  death- 
blow of  the  true  essay.  The  danger  of  being  too  precious  may  be  over- 
come with  years.  We  should  not  despair  of  the  essayist :  no  type  of 
writer  is  rarer.  The  planets  must  conspire  to  make  him.  He  must  not 
be  overwhelmed  by  life  and  drawn  into  other  modes  of  expression. 

Our  generation  has  been  lucky  to  possess  one  English  essayist  who 
has  maintained  and  handed  on  the  great  tradition :  I  mean  Stevenson. 
Although,  in  view  of  the  extent  and  vogue  of  his  novels  and  tales,  Ste- 
venson's essay  work  may  seem  almost  an  aside,  it  really  is  most  signifi- 
cant. He  is  in  the  line  of  Charles  Lamb.  Where  a  man  like  Pater 
writes  with  elegance  and  suggestion  after  the  manner  of  the  suave  and 
thoroughly  equipped  critic,  Stevenson  does  a  vastly  higher  thing:  he 
talks  ruddily,  with  infinite  grace,  humor,  pathos,  and  happiness,  about 
the  largest  of  all  themes  —  human  nature.  From  "  Ordered  South  "  to 
"Pulvis  et  Umbra,"  through  many  a  gay  mood  of  smile  and  sunshine  to 
the  very  depths  of  life's  weltering  sea,  Stevenson  runs  the  gamut  of  fancy 
and  emotion,  the  fantasticality  of  his  themes  being  in  itself  the  sign 
manual  of  a  true  essayist.  In  the  "  Letters "  no  man  using  English 
speech  has  chatted  more  unreservedly,  and  with  more  essential  charm : 
it  is  the  undress  of  literature  always  instinctively  stopping  the  right  side 
of  etiquette,  of  decency.  The  Stevenson  epistles  drive  us  on  a  still- 
hunt  outside  of  the  mother-tongue  for  their  equal,  with  little  prospect  of 
quarry  save  within  French  borders. 

The  essay  is  thus  a  literary  creature  to  the  making  of  which  go 
mood  and  form;  and  the  former  would  seem  by  far  the  paramount 
thing.  Great  and  special  gifts  does  it  demand.  'Tis  an  Ariel  among 
literary  kinds,  shy,  aiiy,  tricksy,  elusive,  vanishing  in  the  garish  light 
that  beats  down  upon  the  arena  where  the  big  prizes  of  fiction  are  com- 
peted for  amidst  noise,  confusion,  and  eclat.  But  ever  in  its  own  slight, 
winsome  way  does  it  compel  attention,  and  gain  hearts  for  its  very 
own.  'Tis  an  aristocrat  of  letters :  nowhere  is  it  so  hard  to  hide  obvious 
antecedents.  Many  try,  but  few  triumph  in  it.  Therefore,  when  a  real 
essayist  arrives,  let  him  be  received  with  due  acclaim  and  thanks  spe- 
cial, since  through  him  is  handed  on  so  ancient  and  honorable  a  form. 

KicHARD  Burton. 
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Mr.  Peter  T.  Austen  was  born  in  1852  at  Clifton,  Staten  Island.  Graduated 
in  1872  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines.  Holds  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Zurich,  and  studied  for  three  years  at  Berlin  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  A.  W. 
Hofmann.  In  1876  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Chemistry  at  Dartmouth  College, 
in  1877  Professor  at  Rutgers  College  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Scientific  School,  and 
in  1893  Professor  in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute.  Has  recently  given  up 
teaching,  and  now  devotes  all  his  time  to  professional  practice.  Is  a  member  of  the 
American,  English,  French,  German,  and  Russian  Chemical  Societies,  and  many 
other  scientific  associations. 

Mr.  Karl  Bund,  born  at  Mannheim,  Germany,  Sept.  4,  1826,  was  educated  at 
Heidelberg  and  Bonn  Universities.  Active  for  German  union  and  freedom,  was  im- 
prisoned in  Bavaria  and  Baden  before  the  Revolution  of  1848,  in  which  he  took  a 
leading  part,  at  Karlsruhe.  After  participating  in  the  Republican  rising  led  by 
Hecker,  was  arrested  at  Strasburg  on  a  false  charge  of  being  implicated  in  the  Paris 
insurrection  in  June,  and  was  transported  to  Switzerland.  Was  leader  of  the  second 
Republican  rising  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  fought  at  Staufeu.  A  prisoner  of  war, 
was  sentenced  to  eight  years'  imprisonment,  but  was  liberated  in  1849.  Was  mem- 
ber of  the  Emba&sy  at  Paris  of  the  Democratic  Governments  of  Baden  and  Rhenish 
Palatinate.  After  the  overthrow  of  Ledru-Rollin's  rising  for  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  was  proscribed  from  France.  Carried  on  a  Democratic  and  Na- 
tional propaganda  from  England.  Cooperated  with  Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  and  other 
European  leaders.  Has  published  numerous  essays  on  politics,  archaeology,  history, 
mytholog}',  philosophy,  and  ancient  German  and  Norse  literature. 

Sir  John  George  Bourinot  was  born  in  1837.  Is  a  son  of  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Jersey,  and  is  a  Nova  Scotian  by  birth.  Has  been  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Canada  since  1880,  and  has  written  several  works  on  parliamentary 
government  which  are  in  constant  use  in  the  colonial  dependencies  of  the  Crown. 
Is  also  the  author  of  "The  Story  of  Canada,"  in  the  "Nations"  series,  of  "Canada 
under  British  Rule"  in  the  Cambridge  Historical  Series,  and  of  other  works.  Has 
been  President  and  is  now  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and 
Is  also  editor  of  its  "Transactions."  Is  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George. 

Prof.  Rich\rd  Bt-rtov  was  born  in  1859,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Received 
A.B.  degree  at  Trinity  College  in  1883,  and  Ph.D.  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1887. 
Taught  Anglo-Saxon  for  a  year  at  Johns  Hopkins  ;  was  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  "fMiurchman,"  1888-89;  literary  editor  of  Hartford  "Courant,"  18JJ0-97  ;  and 
in  1898  became  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  His 
published  books  include  three  volumes  of  verse — "Dumb  in  .^luic"  (1895),  "Me- 
morial Day"  (1897),  and  "Lyrics  of  Brotherhood"  (1899)— and  a  volume  of  essays, 
"Literary  Likings"  (1898). 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Clarkf,  was  born  in  BoHton  in  1847.  (Jraduated  at  the  Lawrence 
Kcientlflc  Scliool,  Harvanl  I'nivcrsity,  in  ]H(i7.  In  lK({l>wa.s  IiiKinirtor  In  Chemistry 
at  Cornell,  and  from  1874  to  1883  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  CIn- 
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cinnati.  Since  1883  has  been  chief  chemist  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
In  1901  was  elected  President  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  Is  author  of  sev- 
eral scientific  books  and  of  many  scientific  papers.  Has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Management  of  Government  Exhibits  at  the  expositions  at  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, Atlanta,  Nashville,  Omaha,  and  Buffalo;  also  of  the  International  Jury  of 
Awards  at  Paris  in  1900,  where  he  received  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Mrs.  Leonora  Beck  Ellis,  a  Georgian  by  birth,  is  a  Southern  writer,  whose 
first  magazine  work  appeared  in  the  New  York  and  Boston  periodicals  some  five  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  has  contributed  extensively  to  the  magazine  literature  both  of 
this  country  and  of  England.  Belonging  to  one  of  the  old  Southern  families,  Mrs. 
Ellis  stands  as  an  exponent  of  what  is  distinctively  Southern. 

President  G.  vStanley  Hall  was  born  at  Ashfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1845,  and 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1867.  Then  went  abroad  to  study  at  Berlin,  Bonn, 
Heidelberg,  and  Leipsic.  Was  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Antioch  College,  Ohio, 
from  1872  to  1876,  and  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  from  1882  to  1888.  Since  the 
latter  year,  has  been  President  of  Clark  University,  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
Dr.  Hall  has  written  on  psychological  and  educational  subjects,  and  has  translated 
Many  German  philosophical  works.  Is  founder  and  editor  of  "The  American  Jour- 
nal of  Psychology  "  and  "The  Pedagogical  Seminary." 

Mr.  Eugene  Limedorfer  was  born  near  Stockholm  in  1864.  Studied  at  the 
Royal  Swedish  Lyc^e  in  Stockholm,  and  then  attended  the  Royal  Hungarian  Gymna- 
sium in  Budapest,  where  he  graduated  with  honors  in  1882.  Continued  his  studies 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  In  1885  started  on  a  two  years'  trip  through  Eu- 
rope, and  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in  the  fall  of  1887  came  to  New  York,  where 
he  has  since  resided,  making  frequent  visits  to  the  Northern  countries  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Limedorfer  has  written  "Studien  zur  Psychologic  des  Weibes"  (A.  Hartleben's 
Verlag,  Wien,  1888)  and  has  been  a  contributor  to  various  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Lieut. -Gen.  den  Beer  Poortugael  is  a  general  in  the  army  of  the  Netherlands, 
a  Councillor  of  State,  and  an  active  member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law. 
Is  also  a  Knight  of  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Netherlands  Lion,  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  Dannenbourg  (of  Denmark),  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  (Luxem- 
boiu-g),  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Prussia,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Lion  and  Sun  (Persia).     He  is  the  author  of  works  on  international  law. 

Mr.  Jacob  Schoenhof  was  born  in  Germany  in  1839.  Came  to  America  in  1861, 
was  naturalized  in  1866,  and  followed  a  commercial  career  up  to  1885.  His  exper- 
ience in  trade  and  manufacturing  soon  brought  him  to  recognize  the  antagonism  of 
facts  with  the  generally  accepted  economic  views.  As  early  as  1869  he  published  in 
German  periodicals  his  views  on  the  errors  of  economic  theories.  President  Cleve- 
land appointed  him  Consul  to  Tunstall,  England,  and  gave  him  a  commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  technical  education  and  the  economy  of  production  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Schoenhof  is  the  author  of  "Wages  and  Trade"  (1885) ;  "The  Economy  of  High 
Wages"  (1892) ;  "History  of  Money  and  Prices"  (1896),  etc. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  is  a  Northumbrian  by  birth,  and  was  educated  on  Tyne- 
side.  After  a  business  training  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  he  migrated  to  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, where  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  For  a  number  of  years 
past  has  occupied  a  prominent  position  among  Scottish  journalists,  making  a  special 
study  of  economic,  social,  and  industrial  subjects.  Mr.  Taylor  is  associated  with  the 
Glasgow  "Herald,"  and  writes  also  for  the  leading  London  weeklies  and  monthlies. 
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WILLIAM   McKINLEY. 

The  tmgedy  is  over.  The  last  word  has  been  spoken ;  the  bells  have 
tolled ;  the  funeral  march  has  sounded  sadly  in  our  ears ;  and  the  black- 
draped  train  has  conveyed  to  its  last  resting-place  the  body  of  William 
McKinley,  who,  while  occupying  the  high  position  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  stricken  by  the  assassin's  bullet.  With  the  melan- 
choly music  of  the  dnge  still  lingering  in  memory,  and  with  the  mourn- 
ful picture  of  the  casket  not  yet  effaced,  it  is  not  time  to  attempt  either 
panegyric  or  criticism  of  the  man  whose  career  was  brought  to  this  sud- 
den and  tragic  close.  When  the  passing  years  shall  have  revealed  in 
true  perspective  the  character  and  acts  of  William  McKinley,  both  as  a 
private  citizen  and  as  a  public  official,  the  duty  of  judging  him  accu- 
rately and  impartially  can  be  appropriately  undertaken.  Meanwhile, 
let  this  article  afford  to  the  readers  of  The  Forum  a  glimpse  of  the  man 
as  he  appeared  to  an  observer  of  affairs  at  the  national  capital. 

Mr.  McKinley  came  to  Washington  in  1877,  having  been  elected  in 
November,  1876,  to  represent  the  Eighteenth  District  of  Ohio  in  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress.  He  was  then  thirty-four  years  old.  His  previous 
life  had  not  been  uneventful.  In  liis  birtli  he  had  the  advantage  of 
good  blood,  which,  coming  down  from  his  Covenanter  ancestors,  had 
flowed  throuf^h  the  veins  of  Revolutionary  patriots.  It  was  good  stock 
all  along  the  line,  clear-h(3aded,  industrious,  frugal,  with  mental  liorizon 
not  wide,  jxjrhaps,  but  well-defined.  Upon  this  solid  foundation  the 
boy  was  brought  u])  well.  His  liorae  training  was  admirable.  His 
mother,  deeply  religious,  develo|)ed  in  him  the  spirit  of  faith  and  rcver- 
Permimon  to  rejmblish  articles  is  reserved. 
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ence  which  assured  a  Christian  manhood.  His  father,  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  a  gi-eat  lover  of  books,  widened  the  boy's  horizon  by  conver- 
sations on  broad  subjects.  In  those  days,  the  exciting  issues  which 
preceded  the  Civil  War  were  discussed  by  the  hearth-stone  of  the  farm- 
house and  around  the  stove  in  the  cross-roads  store.  Young  McKinley 
took  part  in  these  impromptu  debates,  learning  by  experience  the  art  of 
forming  his  sentences  easily  and  well,  and,  in  fact,  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  his  public  life.  He  breathed,  while  yet  a  mere  lad,  the  atmos- 
phere of  political  battle.  He  was,  of  com-se,  an  earnest  opponent  of 
slavery,  nor  did  he  lack  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  When  the 
conflict  began  he  shouldered  a  musket;  he  was  a  captain  when  he  was 
twenty-one.  Upon  his  youthful  mind  the  horrors  and  privations  of  war 
during  his  four  years'  service  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 
WTien,  in  later  years,  he  became  President  of  the  United  States,  his  \m- 
bounded  sympathy  for  the  men  who,  like  him,  had  fought  beneath  the 
flag  was  manifested  in  many  ways.  He  was  proud  of  the  bronze  but- 
ton of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
rosette  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  The  war  over,  he  began  the  practice  of  law, 
and  entered,  also,  the  field  of  politics.  He  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Stark  County ;  participated  actively  as  a  speaker  in  the  Grant- 
Greeley  Presidential  campaign ;  and  was  prominent  in  the  canvass  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  to  be  Governor  of  Ohio. 
When  Mr.  McKinley  entered  Congress,  therefore,  he  had  a  record  of 
faithful,  if  not  brilliant,  military  service,  and  he  had  already  achieved 
some  success  in  politics.  A  man  of  mediocre  ability  and  of  less  persist- 
ent purpose  would  have  regarded  a  seat  in  Congi*ess  as  the  climax  of 
ambition.  Mr.  McKmley,  however,  had  only  placed  one  foot  upon  the 
first  round  of  the  ladder.  Circumstances  favored  him ;  or,  rather,  he 
possessed  the  genius  to  discover  in  these  circumstances  the  opportimity 
they  afforded  for  his  advancement.  The  country  was  in  a  transition 
stage  regarding  the  tariff.  In  the  House,  William  L.  IMonison  was  plan- 
ning a  horizontal  reduction,  John  G.  Carlisle  was  posing  as  an  apostle 
of  reform,  and  Frank  Hurd,  more  radical  than  either,  was  lu-ging  his 
democratic  colleagues  to  raise  the  standard  of  absolute  free  trade. 
McKinley,  fresh  from  a  district  where  nearly  all  the  voters  were  work- 
ing-men, and  where  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  smoke  of  manufactories, 
discerned  the  necessity  for  vigorous  opposition.  He  stepped  into  the 
breach.  Upon  his  banner  four  words  were  inscribed :  "  Protection  to 
American  Industries."  His  first  act  in  Congress  was  the  presentation 
of  a  petition  from  the  working-men  of  his  district  against  any  change 
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in  the  tariff.  His  first  speech  advocated  protection.  He  delivered  it  at 
a  night  session,  when  few  of  his  colleagues  were  present,  and  when  the 
galleries  were  sparsely  filled  with  indifferent  auditors  —  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  brilliant  scene  presented  a  few  years  later,  when,  amid  a 
throng  that  tested  the  capacity  of  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives,  he  closed  the  debate  upon  the  tariff  bill  which  bore  his  name. 

From  the  day  when  he  assumed  the  championship  of  the  protective 
policy  until  his  election  to  the  Presidency  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to 
display  the  broad  and  statesmanlike  character  of  his  mind,  Mr.  McKinley 
was  unquestionably  a  man  of  one  idea.  He  realized  early  in  his  politi- 
cal career  that  a  student  must  also  be  a  specialist  if  he  desires  to  win 
distinction.  Consequently,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  tariff  question. 
Naturally  a  lover  of  books,  he  eschewed  all  reading  which  did  not  sup- 
plement his  store  of  special  knowledge.  When,  in  the  course  of  time, 
he  reached  the  position  of  Chahman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
he  was  thoroughly  equipped.  He  had  aheady  developed  a  remarkable 
ability  for  assembling  and  assimilating  details,  and  his  colleagues  had 
discovered  that  he  was  not  to  be  overthrown  or  even  disconcerted  by 
specious  questions  in  debate.  His  penetrating  intellect,  rendered  more 
keen  by  years  of  study,  speedily  grasped  the  innumerable  intricacies  of 
the  tariff  schedules,  and  his  well-balanced  mind  arranged  in  logical  se- 
quence the  mass  of  information  thus  acquired.  The  work  was  tedious 
and  exhausting,  but  it  did  not,  apparently,  affect  the  placidity  of  his 
mind.  Debate  did  not  irritate  him;  the  importunate  appeals  of  his 
colleagues  for  especial  favors  did  not  disturb  him.  His  patience  was 
exemplified  in  a  thousand  ways ;  the  gi'ace  of  manner  which  made  him 
beloved  as  President  was  always  manifest.  The  story  of  the  manufac- 
turer of  chemicals,  who  appealed  for  a  hearing  when  every  other  member 
of  the  Committee  had  refused  him  consideration,  and  who  was  listened 
U),  with  all  his  formidable  an-ay  of  technical  data,  for  three  hours,  is  cited 
as  one  example  of  Mr.  McKinley' s  marvellous  patience. 

If  I  recall  with  some  detail  the  preparation  of  the  McKinley  Tariff 
Bin,  it  is  because  I  desire  to  jncture  its  author  as  he  ai)})eared  upon  tlie 
day  when  that  measure  was  passed  ])y  the  House.  The  scene  of  which 
he  was  the  central  figure  was  one  not  easily  to  ])e  forgotten.  The  occa- 
sion, thoroughly  advertised,  attracted  to  the  Capitol  an  immense  throng. 
The  galleries  were  crowded,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  vote  had  com- 
jKilled  the  attendance  of  every  member.  As  usual,  Mr.  McKinley  sjxjke 
without  notes.  "His  voice,  penetrating  but  not  harsh"  —  to  quote  fi-om 
the  impressions  which  I  recorded  at  the  time  —  "  filled  the  chamber,  and 
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ence  which  assured  a  Christian  manhood.  His  father,  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  a  great  lover  of  books,  widened  the  boy's  iiorizon  by  conver- 
sations on  broad  subjects.  In  those  days,  the  exciting  issues  which 
preceded  the  Civil  War  were  discussed  by  the  hearth-stone  of  the  farm- 
house and  around  the  stove  in  the  cross-roads  store.  Young  McKinley 
took  part  in  these  impromptu  debates,  learning  by  experience  the  art  of 
forming  his  sentences  easily  and  well,  and,  in  fact,  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  his  public  life.  He  breathed,  while  yet  a  mere  lad,  the  atmos- 
phere of  political  battle.  He  was,  of  course,  an  earnest  opponent  of 
slavery,  nor  did  he  lack  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  When  the 
conflict  began  he  shouldered  a  musket;  he  was  a  captain  when  he  was 
twenty-one.  Upon  his  youthful  mind  the  horrors  and  privations  of  war 
during  his  four  years'  service  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 
When,  in  later  years,  he  became  President  of  the  United  States,  his  un- 
bounded sympathy  for  the  men  who,  like  him,  had  fought  beneath  the 
flag  was  manifested  in  many  ways.  He  was  proud  of  the  bronze  but- 
ton of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
rosette  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  The  war  over,  he  began  the  practice  of  law, 
and  entered,  also,  the  field  of  politics.  He  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Stark  County ;  participated  actively  as  a  speaker  in  the  Grant- 
Greeley  Presidential  campaign ;  and  was  prominent  in  the  canvass  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  to  be  Governor  of  Ohio. 
When  Mr.  McKinley  entered  Congress,  therefore,  he  had  a  record  of 
faithful,  if  not  brilliant,  military  service,  and  he  had  already  achieved 
some  success  in  politics.  A  man  of  mediocre  ability  and  of  less  persist- 
ent purpose  would  have  regarded  a  seat  in  Congress  as  the  climax  of 
ambition.  Mr.  McKinley,  however,  had  only  placed  one  foot  upon  the 
first  round  of  the  ladder.  Circumstances  favored  him ;  or,  rather,  he 
possessed  the  genius  to  discover  in  these  circumstances  the  opportunity 
they  afforded  for  his  advancement.  The  country  was  in  a  transition 
stage  regarding  the  tariff.  In  the  House,  William  L.  Morrison  was  plan- 
ning a  horizontal  reduction,  John  G.  Carlisle  was  posing  as  an  apostle 
of  reform,  and  Prank  Hurd,  more  radical  than  either,  was  urging  his 
democratic  colleagues  to  raise  the  standard  of  absolute  free  trade. 
McKinley,  fresh  from  a  district  where  nearly  all  the  voters  were  work- 
ing-men, and  where  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  smoke  of  manufactories, 
discerned  the  necessity  for  vigorous  opposition.  He  stepped  into  the 
breach.  Upon  his  banner  four  words  were  inscribed:  "Protection  to 
American  Industries."  His  first  act  in  Congress  was  the  presentation 
of  a  petition  from  the  working-men  of  his  district  against  any  change 
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in  the  tariff.  His  first  speech  advocated  protection.  He  delivered  it  at 
a  night  session,  when  few  of  his  colleagues  were  present,  and  when  the 
galleries  were  sparsely  filled  with  indifferent  auditors  —  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  brilliant  scene  presented  a  few  years  later,  when,  amid  a 
throng  that  tested  the  capacity  of  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives,  he  closed  the  debate  upon  the  tariff  bill  which  bore  his  name. 

From  the  day  when  he  assumed  the  championship  of  the  protective 
policy  until  his  election  to  the  Presidency  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to 
display  the  broad  and  statesmanlike  character  of  his  mind,  Mr.  McKinley 
was  unquestionably  a  man  of  one  idea.  He  realised  early  in  his  politi- 
cal career  that  a  student  must  also  be  a  specialist  if  he  desires  to  win 
distinction.  Consequently,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  tariff  question. 
Naturally  a  lover  of  books,  he  eschewed  all  reading  which  did  not  sup- 
plement his  store  of  special  knowledge.  When,  in  the  course  of  time, 
he  reached  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
he  was  thoroughly  equipped.  He  had  abeady  developed  a  remarkable 
ability  for  assembling  and  assimilating  details,  and  his  colleagues  had 
discovered  that  he  was  not  to  be  overthrown  or  even  disconcerted  by 
specious  questions  in  debate.  His  penetrating  intellect,  rendered  more 
keen  by  years  of  study,  speedily  grasped  the  innumerable  intricacies  of 
the  tariff*  schedules,  and  his  well-balanced  mind  arranged  in  logical  se- 
quence the  mass  of  information  thus  acquired.  The  work  was  tedious 
and  exhausting,  but  it  did  not,  apparently,  affect  the  placidity  of  his 
mind.  Debate  did  not  irritate  him;  the  importunate  appeals  of  his 
colleagues  for  especial  favors  did  not  disturb  him.  His  patience  was 
exemyjlified  in  a  thousand  ways ;  the  gi'ace  of  manner  which  made  him 
beloved  as  President  was  always  manifest.  The  story  of  the  manufac- 
turer of  chemicals,  who  appealed  for  a  hearing  v/hen  every  other  member 
of  the  Committee  had  refused  him  consideration,  and  who  was  listened 
to,  with  all  his  formidable  array  of  technical  data,  for  three  hours,  is  cited 
as  one  example  of  Mr.  McKinley' s  marvellous  patience. 

If  I  recall  with  some  detail  the  preparation  of  the  McKmley  Tariff 
Bill,  it  is  because  I  desire  to  picture  its  author  as  he  appeared  upon  the 
day  when  that  measure  was  jiassed  by  the  House.  The  scene  of  which 
he  was  the  central  figure  was  one  not  easily  to  l)e  forgotten.  The  occa- 
sion, th(jr(jughly  advertised,  attracted  to  the  Ca])itol  an  immense  throng. 
The  galleries  were  crowded,  and  the  anticipation  of  tlie  vote  had  com- 
pelled the  attendance  of  every  member.  As  usual,  Mr.  McKinley  spoke 
without  notes.  "His  voice,  ])enetrating  but  not  harsli"  —  to  quote  from 
the  impressions  which  I  recorded  at  the  time  — "  filled  tlie  cliamber,  and 
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was  modulated  with  all  the  art  of  the  accomplished  elocutionist.  His  ges- 
tures were  those  of  a  mau  who  might  have  been  educated  for  the  stage  — 
gi-aceful  and  appropriate.  His  well-rounded  figure ,  not  above  the  medium 
height,  was  enveloped  in  a  black  suit,  with  a  close-fitting  Prince  Albert 
coat  —  the  kind  which  he  always  wore,  and  which,  in  the  sedateness  of 
its  cut,  was  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  serious  and  earnest  manner  of 
the  speaker.  His  face,  paler  than  usual,  was,  nevertheless,  illumined  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  occasion,  and  when  turned  upward  to  the  galleries 
revealed  lines  which  forcibly  recalled  the  countenance  of  Napoleon.  His 
forehead  was  broad  and  high,  and  his  eyes  were  dark  and  deep-set,  like 
the  touchhole  of  a  cannon,  as  Balzac  would  have  said.  The  gravity 
of  his  bearing,  the  sincerity  with  which  he  spoke,  and  the  sympathetic 
and  musical  quality  of  his  voice  impressed  the  eye,  the  mind,  and  the 
ear.  There  were  no  meretricious,  glittering  phrases,  no  sentences  ut- 
tered for  empty,  rhetorical  effect.  Every  sentence  was  as  solid  as  the 
granite  of  the  eternal  hills."  Never  was  an  orator  more  wholly  free 
from  clap-trap  than  Mr.  McKinley.  He  was  not  even  a  debater  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term  —  not  a  rough-and-ready,  heavy- wrestling, 
partisan  fighter  like  Eeed.  His  wit  did  not  amble  easily,  nor  was  it 
tipped  with  steel.  He  launched  forth  no  shafts  of  sarcasm  to  irritate 
and  confuse  the  enemy  on  the  floor  and  amuse  the  crowds  in  the  gal- 
leries. He  was  willing  to  be  victor  in  debate  without  inflicting  a 
wound.     He  was  as  gentle  in  his  nature  as  a  woman. 

Swept  out  of  public  life  by  the  storm  of  protest  against  the  high 
prices  which  followed  the  enactment  of  the  new  law,  Mr.  McKinley 
proved  himself  magnificent  in  defeat.  When  the  result  of  the  election 
in  his  district,  which  had  hung  in  the  balance  for  several  days,  was 
finally  known  to  be  adverse  to  him,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  that  remark- 
able statement,  beginning:  "Protection  was  never  stronger  than  it  is 
to-day."  His  sublime  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  principles 
embodied  in  his  bill  was  never  shaken.  "Keep  up  your  courage,"  he 
wrote  to  those  who  doubted.  "Home  and  country  will  triumph  in  the 
end.  Their  enemies,  either  here  or  abroad,  will  never  be  placed  in 
permanent  control  of  the  government  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  and 
Grant."  Out  of  his  defeat  for  reelection  to  Congress  he  emerged  as 
Governor  of  Ohio.  His  people  believed  in  him,  and  he  believed  in  the 
people.  Even  at  that  time  the  shadow  of  the  White  House  was  falling 
upon  him. 

The  dramatic  incidents  of  the  national  conventions  of  1888  and 
1892,  when  Mr.  McKinley  refused  to  be  tempted  by  the  golden  apple  of 
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a  Presidential  nomination  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  loyalty,  illustrate  most 
forcibly  another  phase  of  his  character.  It  was  at  Chicago  that  the  first 
ripple  of  the  McKinley  wave  became  visible.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
stillness  which  fell  upon  that  convention  as  Mr.  McKinley,  pale  and 
calm,  mounted  a  chau-,  and,  in  a  voice  low  but  distinct,  made  a  brief 
speech.  His  utterances  were  so  characteristic  of  his  high  sense  of  per- 
sonal honor  that  I  reproduce  them : 

"I  am  here  as  the  choseD  representative  of  my  State,  I  cannot,  with  honorable 
fidelity  to  John  Sherman,  who  has  entrusted  me  with  his  cause  and  with  his  confi- 
dence ;  I  cannot,  with  my  own  views  of  my  personal  integi'ity,  consent,  or  seem  to 
consent,  to  permit  my  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  before  this  convention." 

Once  again,  four  years  later,  temptation  came  to  McKinley,  when, 
at  Minneapolis,  the  anti-Harrison  schemers  turned  to  him  as  their  can- 
didate. I  still  remember  how,  when  Senator  Foraker  had  cast  the  votes 
of  the  Ohio  delegation  for  McKinley,  the  latter,  with  his  pale  face  paler 
than  usual,  challenged  the  vote.  I  still  can  see  the  flush  which  rose  to 
his  coimtenance  when  Senator  Foraker  replied  that  his  alternate  had 
taken  his  place  in  the  delegation,  and  I  remember  the  firm,  although 
anxious,  voice  in  which  he  demanded  that  the  roll  be  called.  Of  all 
the  delegates  from  Ohio  he  alone  responded  with  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Harrison.  Alone  he  stood,  and  yet  alone  he  was  all-powerful;  for  his 
refusal  to  become  a  party  to  the  plans  of  the  opponents  of  Harrison  broke 
the  backbone  of  tliat  movement.  The  wisdom  of  his  attitude  at  that 
time,  as  well  as  at  Chicago  in  1888,  was  amply  demonstrated  when,  at 
St.  Louis  in  1896,  he  was  nommated  for  the  Presidency.  When  he 
finally  won  the  proud  position  of  Presidential  nominee  his  hands  were 
clean.  His  campaign  was  conducted  on  a  high  plane.  He  spoke  ill  of 
none,  nor  could  any  one  truthfully  say  aught  of  him. 

His  home  life  was  Ijeautiful ;  his  devotion  to  his  invalid  wife  being  as 
constant  as  it  was  sincere.  When,  after  his  election  as  President,  he 
came  to  Washington  to  be  inaugurated,  the  comfort  of  his  wife  dur- 
ing the  journey  was  of  far  more  consequence  to  him  than  the  plaudits 
of  the  people  who  cheered  him  at  every  railroad  station.  It  was  at  the 
end  of  this  trip  to  Wasliington  tliat  a  characteristic  incident  occurred. 
As  the  President  walked  down  tlie  dejjot  platform  to  the  exit,  he  glanced 
up  and  saw  the  grimy  engineer  leaning  out  of  the  cab  and  bowing.  In- 
sUintly  the  President,  with  a  smile,  detached  a  flower  from  the  button- 
hole of  his  foat  and  handed  it  to  the  engineer.  It  was  a  simple  act, 
j)erformed  withe »ut  ostentation,  but  it  was  indicative  of  that  never-failing 
thoughtfulness  and  courtesy  whi'li   marked  every  action  of  the   Presi- 
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dent.  I  saw  similar  instances  many  scores  of  times.  Especially  I  re- 
member the  efforts  of  a  young  photographer  to  secure  a  picture  of  the 
President  in  the  railroad  depot  at  Omaha.  The  light  was  poor,  and  the 
moving  crowd  interrupted  the  photographer's  amateurish  efforts.  At 
last  the  young  man  appealed  to  Mr.  McKinley  to  leave  the  private  car 
and  stand  upon  the  platform.  Thereupon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  suffered  himself 
to  be  led  by  the  boy  to  the  desired  spot.  He  posed  patiently  while  the 
camera  was  focused,  and  then  apparently  felt  fully  repaid  by  the  warm 
expression  of  gi^atitude  to  which  the  photogi-apher  gave  sincere  utterance. 

This  same  obliging  spiiit,  when  manifested  in  a  larger  field,  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  because  it 
preserved  amicable  relations  between  the  Executive  and  the  Congress. 
President  McKinley,  living,  was  honored  and  respected  —  I  might  al- 
most say  loved  —  by  men  who  were  his  political  opponents  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives,  even  as  now,  when  dead,  he  is 
mom-ned  by  them  with  grief  unmistakable.  The  President  was,  of 
course,  a  Eepublican,  first  of  all ;  but  he  never  allowed  his  partisanship 
to  blind  him  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  President  of  the  entire  country. 
AMaen  circumstances  placed  at  his  disposal  an  unusually  large  number 
of  appointments  in  the  army  and  hslyj,  he  aiTanged  that  a  fair  propor- 
tion should  be  allotted  to  Democratic  Senators  and  Representatives. 
Many  times,  when  I  went  to  the  "\Miite  House,  I  saw  in  the  President's 
anteroom  as  many  Democrats  as  Republicans. 

\Mien  he  could  do  so,  the  President  granted  a  legitimate  request; 
and  if  refusal  could  not  be  avoided,  he  dulled  the  sting  of  disappointment 
with  an  expression  of  hope  that  he  would  be  able,  upon  the  next  occa- 
sion, to  fulfil  the  applicant's  desires.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
President  McKinley  exercised  over  Congress  an  influence  which  enabled 
him  to  outline  his  policies  with  the  certainty  of  legislative  support.  I 
know  of  no  President  in  recent  years  whose  relations  with  Congi'ess  were 
so  intimate  and  cordial;  and  when,  at  the  beginning  or  the  closing  of 
a  session,  Mr.  McKinley  conveyed  to  Congress,  through  the  committee 
which  waited  upon  him,  his  welcome  or  his  benediction,  his  kindly 
words  were  never  accepted  by  the  legislators  as  merely  perfunctory  ut- 
terances. 

President  McKinley' s  heart  was  big  with  love  and  kindliness.  Out 
of  the  fulness  of  his  soul  he  advocated  appropriations  from  the  National 
Treasury  for  the  care  of  the  graves  of  Confederate  soldiers.  I  happened 
to  be  by  his  side  when,  in  Atlanta,  he  delivered  the  speech  making  this 
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suggestion;  and  at  its  conclusion  I  listened  with  the  deepest  interest 
while  he  told  me  how  he  had  been  impressed,  during  a  visit  to  Fred- 
ericksburg, Vii'ginia,  with  the  burden  which  the  care  of  Confederate 
cemeteries  entailed  upon  a  devoted  few,  while  the  nation  maintained  the 
last  resting-places  of  the  Union  soldiers.  He  believed  that  the  war  was 
long  enough  past  to  make  it  possible  to  begin  to  wipe  out  the  distinc- 
tions between  the  dead.  By  the  side  of  this  incident  I  place  in  my 
memory  an  interview  which  I  had  with  the  President  in  the  White 
House  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Spain.  A  friend  of  mine, 
the  editor  of  a  London  newspaper,  desired  to  pay  his  respects  to  Mr. 
McKinley,  and  an  audience  was  quickly  arranged.  When  we  were  in 
the  President's  presence,  the  conversation  speedily  drifted  to  the  war 
and  its  momentous  results.  To  Mr.  McKinley,  however,  the  victories 
on  land  and  sea  and  the  acquisition  of  territory  were  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  fact  that  under  God,  to  quote  his  reverential  words,  the 
barriers  of  sectionalism  had  finally  and  completely  disappeared  during 
his  administration.  As  he  talked  he  became  eloquent.  His  eulogy  of 
om-  great  and  united  nation,  delivered  to, an  audience  of  two  persons, 
was  wonderfully  impressive  and  soul-stuTing. 

Again,  when  I  sat  with  him  in  his  home  a  few  weeks  ago  and  we 
discussed  the  memorable  trip  to  the  Pacilic  coast,  he  reiterated  the  same 
thought,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  warm  and  cordial  welcome 
which  the  South  had  accorded  him.  His  heart  was  literally  big  enough 
to  take  in  the  entire  nation ;  and  yet  it  was  not  too  big  to  beat  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  individual.  I  remember,  for  instance,  that  on  the  day 
when  we  started  upon  our  journey  to  California,  the  President  person- 
ally visited  ever}^  car  in  the  train  in  order  to  assure  himself  of  the  com- 
fort of  his  fellow-travellers.  "We  must  all  be  patient  and  forbearing 
with  each  other,"  said  he,  "for  we  have  a  long  and  tedious  journey  be- 
fore us. "  It  was  simj)ly  the  spontaneous  expression  of  a  thoughtful  and 
kindly  heart. 

It  was  President  McKinley' s  fortune  to  control  the  destinies  of  the 
country  during  four  momentous  years.  How  well  he  performed  that 
tremendous  task,  how  bravely  and  how  calmly  he  met  all  tlie  enormous 
resptmsibilities,  and  how  greatly  he  endeared  himself  to  the  people  are  now 
matters  of  history.  When  the  full  narrative  of  his  administration  comes 
to  be  written,  with  aU  its  secret  workings  revealed,  the  memory  of  the 
President  will  ]ni  even  more  radiant  than  now.  His  fame  will  not  lose 
lustre  as  the  years  jmss.  IIenky  Litciikikld  Wkst. 


OUR   NATIONAL   DEBT;    ITS   ORIGIN,  HISTORY,  AND 

PECULIARITIES. 

The  United  States  inherited  at  her  birth  a  national  debt.  This  debt, 
contracted  by  the  colonies  in  carrying  on  their  war  with  England,  was 
regarded  by  Hamilton  and  his  followers  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787  as  "the  price  of  liberty."  In  then-  opinion  the  assumption 
of  this  debt  by  the  new  Government  was  a  solemn  obligation  which 
ought  to  be  recognized  in  the  instrument  which  created  the  Government. 
Through  the  wisdom  of  these  men,  who  thought  that  the  establishment 
of  public  credit  was  of  greater  importance  to  the  young  nation  than  the 
winning  of  battles,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provided,  in 
clause  I  of  article  VI,  that  "aU  debts  contracted  and  engagements  en- 
tered into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid 
against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution,  as  under  the  Confed- 
eration." 

The  Constitution  became  operative  and  the  United  States  took  her 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  upon  the  inauguration  of  Wash- 
ington at  New  York,  on  April  30,  1789.  The  Treasm-y  Department 
was  created  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  September  2, 1789 ;  and  on  the 
11th  of  that  month  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  man  whom  universal  pub- 
lic opinion  selected  for  that  office,  was  named  by  President  Washington 
as  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Throughout  the  war,  and  during 
the  dark  years  following  its  close,  Hamilton  had  shown  himself  a  thor- 
ough master  of  the  subjects  of  taxation,  currency,  and  finance,  and  had 
already  won  the  confidence  of  his  contemporaries  not  only  at  home,  but 
in  the  countries  of  Europe  that  held  our  securities.  In  addition  to  the 
transcendent  abilities  which  he  possessed,  Hamilton,  more  than  any  other 
man  of  his  age,  was  imbued  with  a  deep  consciousness  of  the  destiny  of 
the  young  Republic.  With  a  prophetic  vision  as  clear  as  his  perception 
of  the  immediate  dire  necessities  of  the  new  state,  he  saw  the  future 
greatness,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  nation  which  had  arisen  from  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Confederation.  This  made  it  possible  for  him  to  enter 
with  hope  of  ultimate  success  upon  the  gigantic  task  that  confronted 
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him  when  he  assumed  his  office  at  the  head  of  the  financial  department 
of  a  nation  with  an  overwhelming  debt,  an  empty  treasury,  and  no  rev- 
enue. This  task  was  nothing  less  than  bringing  order  out  of  financial 
chaos. 

The  Confederation  had  come  to  an  inglorious  end,  strangled  by  a 
debt  which  it  had  no  power  under  its  Articles  of  Union  to  provide  for, 
and  submerged  beneath  a  flood  of  i-epudiated  paper  currency.  Washing- 
ton, Hamilton,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  new  Government  realized 
that  it  could  not  long  survive  the  ill- concealed  enmity  of  its  foes  at 
home  and  the  open  opposition  of  its  enemies  abroad  unless  at  the  outset 
it  showed  a  disposition  and  the  ability  to  fulfil  its  financial  obligations 
promptly  and  faithfully.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  debts  of  the  Confederation  must  be  fully  complied  with.  These 
debts  must  be  assumed  and  refunded ;  and  revenues  must  be  provided  for 
defi-aying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government,  paying  the  interest 
on  the  debt,  and  establishing  a  sinking  fund  for  its  eventual  extinction. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends  Hamilton  bent  all  the  energies 
of  his  genius.  On  January  14,  1790,  he  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  first  Eeport  on  the  Public  Credit.  This  report  — 
whether  we  consider  the  abstract  political  philosophy  contained  in  it,  or 
the  great  and  far-reaching  results  that  flowed  from  it  —  must  be  regarded 
as  the  ablest  state  paper  prepared  by  an  American  statesman.  Together 
with  the  Constitution  it  ought  to  be  studied  in  every  school  and  college 
in  the  land. 

In  it  Hamilton  outlines  a  detailed  plan  for  assuming,  refunding,  and 
paying  the  debts  of  the  Confederation  and  the  colonies,  together  witii  a 
scheme  for  raising  adequate  public  revenues.  He  divides  the  debts  to 
be  assumed  into  three  classes:  (1)  the  interest-bearing  securities  issued 
by  the  Continental  Congress  and  held  abroad,  amounting  with  interest 
to  about  812,000,000,  called  the  Foreign  Debt;  (2)  similar  securities 
held  at  home,  amounting  with  interest  to  about  S42,000,000,  called  the 
I)<ime8tic  Debt;  and  (3)  similar  securities  issued  by  the  individual  col- 
onies for  defraying  ex])enses  gi-owing  out  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
estimated  with  interest  at  825,000,000,  called  the  State  Debts. 

In  res|)ect  to  the  foreign  debt  thei-e  was  no  diversity  of  o])iiii()ii.  It 
was  agreed  by  all  that  it  should  be  paid  in  full  with  all  arrears  of  inter- 
e8t.  It  was  thought  by  many,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  the  domestic 
debt  there  should  Ikj  a  discrimination  Ixitween  tin;  original  liolders  of  the 
securities  and  those  who  had  jnirchascul  them  below  their  face  vahie; 
many  of  these  securities  liaving  been  bought  up  l)y  speculators  at  a  low 
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figure.  Hamilton's  position  was  that  such  a  discrimination  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  a  violation  of  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  the 
Confederation.  To  the  payment  by  the  National  Government  of  any 
portion  of  the  State  debts  the  opposition  was  much  stronger  than  to  the 
payment  in  full  of  the  domestic  debt.  The  objections  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  State  debts  were  founded  largely  on  a  jealous  fear  of  increas- 
ing the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  was  argued  that  the 
revenues  for  paying  the  State  debts  ought  to  be  raised  by  the  States  in- 
dividually. Hamilton  realized,  however,  that,  although  the  assumption 
of  the  State  debts  might  tend,  by  increasing  our  national  indebtedness, 
to  impair  our  credit  abroad,  it  was,  nevertheless,  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  satisfy  domestic  creditors,  to  enlist  their  friendship  and  cooperation 
in  support  of  the  new  Government,  and  to  cement  more  closely  together 
the  States  of  the  Union.  It  was,  therefore,  his  earnest  desire  that  his 
financial  plan  should  be  adopted  as  a  whole,  and  his  efforts  to  this  end 
were  unremitting. 

As  we  review  after  the  lapse  of  over  a  century  the  debates  on  the 
measures  introduced  into  Congress  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Hamilton,  and  contemplate  the  wonderfully  beneficent  results 
that  have  flowed  from  thek  adoption,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  bitter  opposition  which  they  encountered  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  i\lthough  there  was  a  unanimous  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
assumption  in  full  of  the  foreign  debt,  the  opponents  of  the  assumption 
of  the  domestic  and  State  debts  were  able  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  this 
portion  of  the  scheme.  We  wonder  to-day  how  they  could  have  been 
deaf  to  the  logic  and  eloquence  of  Hamilton's  arguments,  which  were 
summed  up  in  his  report  in  these  impressive  words : 

"While  the  observance  of  that  good  faith,  which  is  the  basis  of  public  credit,  is 
recommended  by  the  strongest  inducements  of  political  expediency,  it  is  enforced  by 
considerations  of  still  greater  authority.  There  are  arguments  for  it  which  rest  on 
the  immutable  principles  of  moral  obligation.  And  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is 
disposed  to  contemplate,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  an  intimate  connection  between 
public  virtue  and  public  happiness,  will  be  its  repugnancy  to  a  violation  of  those 
principles.  This  reflection  derives  additional  strength  from  the  nature  of  the  debt 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  price  of  liberty.  The  faith  of  America  has  been 
repeatedly  pledged  for  it,  and  with  solemnities  that  give  peculiar  force  to  the  obli- 
gation." 

There  were,  however,  in  this  country  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
centmy,  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth,  those  who  could  per- 
ceive nothing  immoral  in  a  breach  of  national  faith,  nothing  dishonor- 
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able  iu  a  repudiation  of  national  obligations.  And  there  were  in  the 
first  Congress  enough  members  holding  these  perverted  views  to  delay 
the  passage  of  the  financial  legislation  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  so  that  it  was  not  until  August,  1790,  that  his  measures 
were  finally  passed,  and  then  only  as  the  result  of  a  compromise. 

The  history  of  this  compromise  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  the 
annals  of  our  Government.  The  subject  that  seemed  to  the  members  of 
the  first  Congress  next  in  interest  and  importance  to  a  provision  for  the 
national  debt  was  the  selection  of  a  location  for  the  seat  of  Government 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Most  of  the  im- 
portant cities  were  rivals  for  the  honor  of  becoming  the  capital  of  the 
nation.  The  representatives  from  the  Southern  States  agreed  among 
themselves  to  favor  a  location  on  the  Potomac.  It  was  thought  that  it 
would  take  ten  years  to  build  the  necessary  permanent  buildings  for  the 
use  of  the  Government.  The  people  of  Philadelphia  were  anxious  that, 
in  case  their  city  should  not  be  selected  as  the  permanent  capital,  the 
Government  should  \je  located  there  for  ten  years. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  assumption  of  the  domestic  and  State 
debts  was  mainly  advocated  by  the  Northern  States,  and  opposed  by  the 
Southern.  Tlie  financial  measures  and  the  bills  for  locating  the  capital 
were  under  discussion  at  the  same  time.  The  idea  therefore  suggested 
itself  quite  naturally  to  Hamilton  that  if  he  could  secm-e  from  those 
members  who  favored  a  Southern  location  for  the  capital  enough  ad- 
ditional votes  to  adopt  his  financial  plan,  he  might  induce  a  sufficient 
number  of  his  Northern  friends  to  vote  to  establish  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment on  the  Potomac.  Jeflerson  had  recently  returned  from  Paris, 
where  he  had  been  acting  as  representative  of  the  Confederation,  and  had 
taken  his  seat  in  Washington's  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State.  His  dis- 
trust and  jealousy  of  Hamilton  had  not  then  developed,  and  he  was  in 
substantial  accord  with  his  financial  views.  Although  as  yet  no  organ- 
ized political  parties  had  been  formed,  Hamilton  knew  that  Jefferson 
aspired  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Southern  anti-federalists,  and  that  he 
would  \)e  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  increase  his  influence  and  popu- 
larity with  the  Southern  meml>ers.  To  Jefferson,  therefore,  Hamilton 
expressed  his  desire  to  secure  a  compromise  and  an  aiiiicablo  adjust- 
ment of  the  j>ending  controversies. 

Jefferson  was  e(pial  to  the  emergency.  H(i  liad  returned  full  of 
French  ideas,  and  was  ([uite  ready  to  try  on  his  own  countrymen  the 
continental  method  of  dealing  with  ])olitical  differences.  With  his  as- 
sistance the  principal  advocates  of  a  Southern  loaition  for  the  capital  and 
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the  leading  friends  of  Hamilton's  measures  were  brought  together.  There 
was  a  little  dinner,  with  great  harmony  and  a  mutual  understanding. 
And  so,  as  a  result  of  this  intelligent  and  judicious  log-rolling,  differ- 
ences that  seemed  incapable  of  settlement  and  threatened  to  disrupt 
the  Union  at  its  outset  were  harmoniously  adjusted,  and  measures  of 
the  most  far-reaching  importance  that  had  seemed  doomed  to  certain 
failure  received  the  approval  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Hamilton's 
brilliant  financial  scheme  was  enacted  into  law ;  Philadelphia  became 
the  capital  for  ten  years;  and  the  permanent  seat  of  Government  was 
established  on  the  Potomac.  The  refunding  now  proceeded  rapidly. 
The  State  debts,  as  finally  adjusted,  amounted  to  a  sum  slightly  ex- 
ceeding $18,000,000.  In  addition  to  the  loans  for  purposes  of  refund- 
ing, the  Government  was  compelled  to  borrow  money  to  pay  its  ordinary 
current  expenses.  On  January  1,  1791,  the  national  debt  amounted 
to  175,463,476.52. 

Before  following  the  subsequent  history  of  the  national  debt,  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider  the  results  that  had  flowed  from  the  issuing  of 
paper  money  by  the  colonies  and  the  Continental  Congress.  It  is  im- 
possible, without  a  clear  conception  of  the  losses  and  ruin  which  the 
people  of  America  had  suffered  through  the  depreciation  of  the  conti- 
nental currency,  to  understand  the  horror  and  aversion  with  which  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  regarded  all  forms  of  unsecured  paper  money. 

During  the  colonial  period  there  was  not  sufficient  specie  in  the 
country  to  meet  the  demands  of  business,  although  foreign  coins  circu- 
lated freely  at  a  fixed  valuation  or  by  weight.  As  late  as  1857  Con- 
gress fixed  the  rate  at  which  certain  foreign  coins  should  be  received  for 
public  dues.  Owing  to  this  lack  of  specie  the  colonies  were  led,  from 
time  to  time,  to  issue  bills  of  credit  or  certificates  of  indebtedness. 
These  were  originally  secured  by  lands  or  taxes ;  but  when  the  danger- 
ous practice  of  printing  money  had  become  familiar  and  attractive,  they 
were  issued  with  no  other  security  than  the  credit  of  the  colony.  The 
first  colonial  paper  currency  was  probably  issued  by  Massachusetts  in 
1690,  to  pay  the  soldiers  who  had  taken  part  in  an  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition against  Canada.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Eevolution  all  the 
colonies  had  fallen  into  the  pernicious  habit  of  issuing  unsecured  paper 
currency.  We  can  gain  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  pa- 
triots of  1776,  and  the  temptations  which  led  them  into  unsound  finan- 
cial practices,  when  we  consider  that  the  total  cash  in  circulation  in  the 
country  in  1775  was  estimated  at  $12,000,000,  of  which  not  more 
than  $10,000,000  was  iu  specie.     This  was  less  than  $4  per  capita, 
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while  the  present  per  capita  cii'culation  is  over  S25,  nearly  SI 3  of 
which  is  in  gold  and  over  $S  in  silver. 

The  Continental  Congi-ess,  having  no  power  of  taxation  and  no  means 
of  raising  revenues,  was  forced  by  the  hard  necessities  of  the  war  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  colonies  and  issue  unsecured  bills  of  credit. 
The  first  emission  of  $3,000,000  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1775.  By 
July  4,  1776,  over  815,000,000  had  been  issued.  For  about  a  year  this 
currency  circulated  at  par ;  but,  as  the  issues  increased,  it  rapidly  depre- 
ciated. The  more  it  depreciated  the  more  reckless  Congress  became, 
imtil  finally  Congress  and  the  individual  colonies  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  swelling  the  volume  of  this  rapidly  depreciating  paper 
cmTcncy.  By  1780  this  money  had  sunk  to  the  ratio  of  75  to  1  com- 
pared with  specie,  and  thereafter  ceased  to  cu'culate  in  the  Northern 
States.  It  survived  a  year  or  so  longer  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas, 
the  last  services  performed  by  it  being  rendered  at  the  ratio  of  1,000  to  1. 
The  last  of  these  continental  bills  were  lost  or  destroyed,  and  the  phrase 
"  not  worth  a  continental "  had  passed  into  liistory .  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  amount  of  paper  money  issued  by  the  Continental  Congress  was 
8241,000,000,  and  that  the  colonies  issued  individually  $209,000,000, 
Virginia  alone  issuing  over  8128,000,000.  To  add  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  situation  and  complete  the  financial  chaos  that  prevailed  in 
the  colonies,  England  flooded  the  coimtry  with  counterfeits  of  the  conti- 
nental currency,  for  the  purpose  of  further  injuring  the  credit  of  the 
revolutionists. 

The  total  issue  of  paper  currency,  amounting  to  some  8450,000,000, 
was  at  the  ratio  of  over  8100  per  capita.  The  rapid  depreciation  and 
final  obliteration  of  so  great  a  volume  of  money  upset  all  values,  de- 
stroyed the  industries  of  the  country,  and  brought  disaster  and  ruin  to 
many  prosperous  families.  One  instance  of  the  effect  of  this  deprecia- 
tion is  especially  interesting,  owing  to  the  distinguished  person  who 
suffered  by  it.  The  careful  student  of  Jefferson's  writings  must  be 
struck  by  the  vigorous  and  decided  views  respecting  the  national  cur- 
rency which  he  held  after  the  close  of  the  war.  He  would  have  no 
money  but  metallic  money,  which  must  circulate  at  its  commercial 
value.  HLs  recollections  of  his  own  experience  with  ])aper  money  were 
vivid  and  ])ainfijl.  In  1776,  being  heavily  in  del)t,  he  sold  lands  of 
great  value,  taking  the  purcliaser's  Ijond.  He  was  finally  paid  in  the 
depreciated  currency,  which  turned  to  waste  j)a]xjr  in  his  hands.  On 
January  5,  1787,  in  writing  from  Paris  to  William  Jones,  one  of  his 
creditors,  he  thus  refers  to  the  transactions : 
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"In  the  year  1776,  before  a  shilling  of  paper  money  was  issued,  I  sold  lands  to 
the  amount  of  £4,200.  .  .  .  Great  sums  of  paper  money  were  afterward  issued.  This 
depreciated,  and  payment  was  made  me  in  this  money  when  it  was  but  a  shadow." 

In  his  desii-e  to  explain  and  excuse  his  failure  to  pay  his  indebted- 
ness, Jefierson,  when  he  states  that  not  a  shilling  of  paper  money  had 
been  issued  in  1776,  falls  into  one  of  his  characteristic  inaccuracies, 
which  in  this  instance  is  entirely  inexcusable.  He  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress  which  began  issuing  paper  money  in 
1775,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  had  issued  over  $15,000,000  of  this  cur- 
rency before  July  4,  1776,  while  prior  to  this  time  his  own  colony  of 
Virginia  had  issued  over  $1,000,000  in  paper. 

This  episode  must  have  still  rankled  in  Jefferson's  mind  when,  in 
1798,  he  gave  utterance  to  this  extraordinary  and  impracticable  senti- 
ment in  a  letter  to  John  Taylor : 

"I  wish  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  single  amendment  to  our  Constitution.  I 
would  be  willing  to  depend  on  that  alone  for  the  reduction  of  the  administration  of 
our  Government  to  the  genuine  principles  of  its  Constitution ;  I  mean  an  additional 
article,  taking  from  the  Federal  Government  the  power  of  borrowing.  I  now  deny 
their  power  of  making  paper  money  or  anything  else  a  legal  tender." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  continental  currency  did  not  constitute 
as  valid  a  debt  of  the  Confederation  as  the  greenbacks  and  fractional  cur- 
rency issued  during  the  Civil  War  are  a  valid  debt  against  the  United 
States.  But  the  assumption  m  1790  of  the  $450,000,000  of  indebted- 
ness represented  by  this  paper  currency  would  have  swamped  the  new 
Government  at  the  outset.  No  serious  suggestion  was  ever  made  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  or  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  that 
any  part  of  this  currency  should  be  redeemed.  It  had  long  since  become 
worthless;  and  the  people,  whether  they  complained  of  their  losses  as 
the  result  of  robbery,  or  accepted  them  cheerfully  as  a  species  of  tax- 
ation, were  resigned  to  the  situation  and  expected  no  relief.  They  were 
determiued,  however,  that  their  experiences  with  a  worthless  currency 
should  not  be  repeated.  The  Constitution,  although  it  authorizes  Con- 
gress to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  provides  that 
no  State  shall  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver 
coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  In  the  opiuion  of  many  of  our 
ablest  statesmen,  including  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  the  emis- 
sion by  Congress  of  any  kiud  of  unsecured,  nredeemable  paper  currency 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Nothing  could  portray  more  strikingly  the  small  beginnings  of  our 
National  Government  than  the  story  of  its  first  loan,  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  as  "The  Temporary  Loan  of  1789."     No  one  con- 
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nected  with  the  new  Government  had  expressed  a  willingness  to  serve 
his  country  without  compensation  except  Washington.  In  his  first  in- 
augui'al  the  President  had  announced  his  determination  to  give  his  ser- 
vices without  emohiment.  "WTien  Hamilton  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  September,  1789,  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, senators,  and  representatives  had  received  no  compensation  for 
their  ser\ices  and  no  reimbursement  of  their  expenditures.  There  was 
no  money  in  the  Treasmy  and  no  revenue  coming  in.  In  this  emer- 
gency, Hamilton,  with  Ms  customaiy  resourcefulness,  negotiated  on  his 
own  authority  a  loan  of  $191,608.81,  through  the  Bank  of  New  York 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  Bank  of  North  America  in  Philadel- 
phia. At  this  time  there  was  but  one  other  bank  in  existence  in  the 
United  States,  the  Massachusetts  Bank,  in  Boston.  Out  of  this  fund 
were  paid  the  running  expenses  of  the  Government  including  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  the  senators,  representatives,  and  public  officials. 
This  first  loan  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  loan  ever  effected  by  the 
Government  without  the  express  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress.  It  is 
probable  that  Hamilton's  political  enemies  in  the  first  Congress  excused 
his  temporary  disregard  of  technical  restraints,  and,  with  a  grateful 
sense  of  personal  obligation,  acknowledged  his  abilities  as  a  practical 
financier,  even  while  conderaning  his  views  as  a  constructive  statesman. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  national  debt  on  January  1,  1791,  was  about 
875,500,000.  In  forty-four  years  it  had  been  paid  in  full.  It  re- 
mained nearly  stationary  until  1806,  when  it  began  to  diminish,  sink- 
ing gradually  to  845,000,000  on  January  1,  1812.  It  increased  again 
during  the  war  with  England,  reachuig  $128,000,000  on  January  1, 
1816.  It  then  steadily  decreased  imtil,  on  January  1,  1835,  it  ha^^. 
been  practically  extinguished.  At  that  date  the  outstanding  indebted- 
ness matured  but  unclaimed  amounted  to  about  $300,000,  and  the  balance 
in  the  Treasury  in  excess  of  this  sum  was  about  $9,000,000.  On  January 
1,  1836,  the  surjjlus  was  nearly  $27,000,000,  and  it  was  then  evident 
from  the  rapidly  increasing  revenues  derived  from  the  tariff  and  tlie  sale  of 
public  lands  that  the  balance  on  January  1,  1837,  would  be  mucli  larger. 
The  question  therefore  arcjse,  what  should  be  done  with  the  surplus. 

The  account  of  the  disposition  of  this  surplus  in  1836-37  forms  the 
most  curifjus  chapter  in  the  liistory  of  our  financial  legislation.  In  those 
(lays  it  was  considered  unconstituticjnal  to  ap])roi)riate  the  national  rev- 
enues for  internal  im]»rovements.  Sucli  a  River  and  Harbor  liill,  for 
«'xam])le,  as  to-day  forms  a  convenient  and  seductive  medium  for  reduc- 
ing the  Huri)lu8,  even  if  it  could  Imve  Immmi  passcnl  ])v  Congress,  would 
10 
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have  been  vetoed  by  President  Jackson.  Two  propositions  for  disposing 
of  the  surphis  were  discussed  in  Congress.  The  first  was  to  distribute 
the  money  to  the  States  according  to  their  representation  in  Congress, 
including  one  share  each  to  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This,  however,  was  thought  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  second  propo- 
sition was  to  deposit  the  surplus  with  the  treasurers  of  the  different 
States,  to  be  repaid  to  the  National  Government  on  demand.  This  lat- 
ter proposition  became  a  law  as  sections  13  and  14  of  the  act  approved 
June  23,  1836,  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  deposits  of  the  public 
money."  These  sections  provided  that  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  on 
January  1,  1837,  after  reserving  $5,000,000,  should  be  deposited  pro 
rata,  according  to  their  representation  in  Congress,  with  those  States, 
which  should  by  law  authorize  their  treasurers  to  receive  the  deposits 
and  give  a  receipt  therefor  pledging  the  faith  of  the  State  to  repay  the 
same  at  any  time  upon  the  demand  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
These  deposits  were  to  be  paid  in  four  instalments,  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  April,  July,  and  October,  1837. 

On  January  1,  1837,  the  balance  in  the  Treasury,  over  and  above 
the  $5,000,000  reserve,  was  $37,468,859.97.  All  the  twenty-six 
States  accepted  the  deposits  under  the  conditions  above  stated,  and  the 
first  three  instalments  were  paid  in  full.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  I  have  recently  examined  the  original 
receipts  given  by  the  States,  and  the  book  in  which  the  stubs  of  the 
original  drafts  are  preserved.  The  book  still  contains  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  blank  drafts  with  which  to  pay  the  fom-th  instalment,  now  sixty- 
four  years  overdue.  The  draft,  called  "State  Transfer  Draft,"  is  made 
by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  on  the  cashier  of  one  of  the  State 
banks,  and  orders  the  money  to  be  paid  to  the  State  named  "  to  be  placed 
to  my  credit  by  that  State,  payable  on  demand."  The  receipts  are  on 
double-page  printed  forms.  On  the  first  page  is  the  receipt  signed  by 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State ;  on  the  third  page  are  instructions  in  refer- 
ence to  repayment. 

This  obligation  on  the  part  of  twenty-six  States  of  the  Union  to  pay 
into  the  National  Treasury  over  $28,000,000  has  been  so  completely 
lost  sight  of  in  recent  years  that  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  the  fact 
that  each  State  participating  in  this  division  of  the  surplus  is  bound  by 
its  agreement  to  repay  the  amount  received  upon  demand  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  $28,000,000  from  the  State  banks  that  were 
the  depositories  of  the  public  funds  helped  to  bring  on  a  financial  crisis. 
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By  May  1,  1837,  eighty -two  out  of  eighty-six  of  these  banks  had  sus- 
pended specie  payments.  A  simultaneous  falling  off  in  the  public  rev- 
enues occurred,  and  a  financial  panic  swept  over  the  country.  It  became 
evident  even  before  the  payment  to  the  States  of  the  third  instalment 
that,  on  October  1,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  have  no  funds 
with  which  to  make  the  fourth  payment.  A  special  session  of  the 
twenty-fifth  Congi'ess  met  on  September  4.  On  October  2  an  act  was 
passed  providing 

"that  the  transfer  of  the  fourth  instalment  of  deposit  directed  to  be  made  with  the 
States  under  the  13th  section  of  the  act  of  June  23,  1836,  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby- 
postponed  until  the  first  day  of  January,  1839 ;  Provided,  That  the  first  three  instal- 
ments under  the  said  act  shall  remain  on  deposit  with  the  States  until  otherwise  di- 
rected by  Congress." 

On  January  1,  1839,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  no  funds  with 
which  to  pay  the  fourth  instalment,  and  it  is  still  unpaid.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  representation  of  the  twenty-six  States  in  Congress, 
the  total  amount  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  act  of  1836,  the 
amoimts  actually  received,  and  the  amount  of  the  fourth  instalment  still 
unpaid : 


states. 


New  York 

Pennsylvania. . . 

Virginia 

Ohio 

North  Carolina. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Massachusetts . . 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Maine 

Maryland 

Indiana  

Connecticut. . . . 
New  Jersey,  . . . 
New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Alabama 

Illinois 

Louisiana 

Hho<lf  I.sland. . . 

'PI>> 

_  i         ,1-i   

Delaware 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

ToUl 


Number 

of 

electoral 

votes. 


42 
30 
23 
21 
15 
15 
15 
14 
11 
11 
10 
10 

8 
8 
7 

7 


Total  amount 

which  was  to  have 

been  deposited 

with  the  States. 


$5,352, 
3,823, 
2,931, 
2,076, 
1,011, 

],!)n, 

1,011, 

1,784, 

1,401, 

1,401, 

1,274, 

1,274, 

1,147, 

1,010, 

1,010, 

802, 

802, 

8i>2, 

037, 

037, 

500, 

501  >, 

500, 

;J82, 

:i82, 

382, 


694.28 
353.06 
237.34 
347.14 
676. 53 
676.53 
676. 53 
231.43 
8(M5.12 
806.12 
451.02 
451.02 
005.02 
560.81 
560.81 
115.71 
115.71 
115.71 
225.51 
225.51 
780.41 
780.41 
780.41 
336.31 
335.31 
336.31 


.$37,408,859.07 


Amount  of  three 

instalments 
deposited,  subject 
to  call  by  Confess. 


$4,014 

2,867 

2,198 

2,007 

1,433 

1,433 

1,433 

1,338 

1,051 

1,051 

955 

955 

8(J0 

764 

764 

(i(iO 

6(50 

()()0 

477 

477 

382 

382 

382 

286 

28(5 

286 


,520.71 
,514.78 
,427.99 
,260.34 
,757.39 
,757.39 
,757.39 
,173.58 
,422.09 
,422.09 
,838.25 
,838.25 
,254.44 
,<)70.60 
,670.60 
,086.70 
,08(5.79 
,08(5.70 
,910.14 
,010.14 
,335.30 
,335.30 
,335.30 
,751.10 
,751. 4!> 
,751.49 


$28,101,641.91 


Amount  of  fourth 

instalment  still 

unpaid. 


$1,338, 
955, 
732, 
669, 
477, 
477, 
477, 
446, 
350, 
350, 
318, 
318 
286, 
254, 
254 
223, 
223, 
223, 
159, 
150, 
127, 
127, 
127, 
95, 
95, 
95, 


173.57 
838.26 
809.03 
086.78 
919.13 
919.13 
919.13 
057.86 
474.03 
474.03 
612.75 
612.75 
751.48 
890.20 
890.20 
028.93 
028.93 
028.93 
306.38 
30(5.38 
415.10 
445.10 
445.10 
583.83 
583.83 
583.83 


$0,367,214.67 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  distribution  of  the  national  rev- 
enues the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Cohimbia  were  ignored. 

By  act  approved  August  13,  1841,  Congi-ess  repealed  all  of  the  act 
of  June  23,  1836,  except  the  13th  and  14th  sections,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  provided  for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  with  the  States 
in  four  instalments,  and  for  its  repayment  on  demand.  In  1883  the 
Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  made  a  demand  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  to  the  State  of  the  fourth  instalment. 
The  Secretary  replied  that  he  must  follow  in  the  path  of  his  predeces- 
sors, who  in  recent  years  had  considered  the  law  obsolete.  In  1884  the 
State  of  Virginia  filed,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  a  pe- 
tition for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  that  State  $732,809.03,  the  amount  of  the 
fourth  instalment.  Justice  Harlan  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Court  on  March  17,  1884,  holding  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury had  no  authority,  without  further  direction  from  Congress,  to  pay 
the  fourth  instalment  out  of  any  surplus  that  might  have  accrued  since 
January  1,  1839.  In  the  course  of  this  opinion.  Justice  Harlan  thus 
speaks  of  the  situation  of  the  States  with  reference  to  the  amounts  de- 
posited with  them: 

"  Congress  has  permitted  the  13th  and  14th  sections  of  the  act  of  1836,  as  modified 
by  the  act  of  October  2,  1837,  to  stand  for  the  purpose,  as  we  infer,  of  showing  not 
only  the  terms  upon  which  the  States  received  the  first  three  instalments  of  deposit, 
but  that  those  instalments  are  held  by  the  States  subject  to  be  recalled  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  that  part  of  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 2, 1837,  which  requires  an  act  of  Congress  to  recall  the  three  instal- 
ments was  not  before  the  court.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  that  provision 
can  be  sustained.  The  original  deposit  act  strained  to  the  breaking-point 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  says,  "No  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law." 
It  could  be  justified  only  on  the  theory  that  the  deposits  were  still  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  so  long  as  they  were  subject  to  the 
demand  order  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  funds  have  always  been  carried  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
as  assets  of  the  Government,  and  appear  on  page  47  of  the  last  report  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  "  Unavailable  Funds  of  the  Gen- 
eral Treasury."  But  under  the  act  of  October  2,  1837,  which  provides 
that  these  funds  shall  remaia  on  deposit  with  the  States  imtil  otherwise 
directed  by  Congress,  they  cannot  be  held  to  be,  even  technically  or  con- 
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stnictivelv,  in  the  Treasury.  For  how  can  funds  be  in  the  Treasury  — 
out  of  which  they  cannot  be  drawn  except  in  consequence  of  appropri- 
ations made  by  law  —  if  a  preliminary  act  of  Congress  is  necessary  to 
make  them  available  for  appropriations  made  by  Congi-ess?  If  these 
funds  are  constructively  in  the  Treasury,  then  they  are  subject  to  recall 
by  the  Treasurer  in  the  same  way  that  funds  of  the  Government  depos- 
ited in  the  national  banks,  but  constructively  in  the  Treasury,  are  sub- 
ject to  recall  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  If  these  funds  are  not 
in  the  Treasm-y  —  if  they  are  on  perpetual  deposit  with  the  States  — 
then  they  were  taken  out  of  the  Treasury  in  a  manner  not  warranted  by 
the  Constitution.  This  is  a  technical  legal  question ;  but,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  provision  above  referred  to  in  the  act  of  October  2,  1837,  can- 
not be  sustained,  and  the  three  instalments,  now  on  deposit  with  the 
States,  are  subject  to  recall  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
13  and  14  of  the  act  of  June  23,  1836.  On  the  other  hand,  in  view 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  some  member  from  one  of  the  twenty-six  deposit  States 
should  bring  before  Congress  the  claim  of  his  State  for  the  unpaid  fourth 
instalment. 

As  no  limitations  or  restrictions  were  placed  by  Congress  on  the  uses 
which  should  be  made  by  the  States  of  these  deposits,  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  ascertain  what  disposition  was  made  of  the  money  received  by 
them,  and  how  readily  they  could  comply  with  a  demand  for  repayment. 
A  glance  at  the  foregoing  table  suggests  the  great  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  population,  wealth,  and  relative  importance  of  these 
States  in  two  generations.  In  1837,  Virginia,  the  thud  State  in 
the  Union,  had  a  x^o^julation  of  1,200,000,  and  received,  as  her  share  of 
the  dejjosits,  82,198,427.78,  while  Michigan,  with  a  population  of  about 
150,000,  received  only  $286,751.49.  To-day  Michigan  has  a  popula- 
tion of  2,400,000,  while  the  population  of  Vii'ginia  is  only  1,800,000. 
Where  the  principal  of  tlie  fund  received  by  the  State  has  been  kept  in- 
tact, the  dey)0sit  could  Ijc  repaid  without  serious  difficulty ;  but  where 
the  princi])al  has  been  ex}xjnded,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  States 
which  received  the  largest  amounts,  the  repayment  would  cause  serious 
embaiTassment. 

Two  illustrations  will  be  sufhcient  to  show  tlie  dillerent  uses  made 
by  the  States  oi  the  deposits  received  by  them.  Tlie  State  of  Vermont, 
by  act  of  the  Ixjgislature  passed  in  1830,  sought  to  provide  every  possi- 
ble safeguard  for  the  ])reservation  intact  of  the-  princijjal  of  the  d(',])oHit 
fund.      Under  this  law  the  money  was  apportioned  to  the  towns  accord- 
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ing  to  population,  and  paid  to  trustees,  who  were  required  to  give  bond, 
and  a  receipt  for  the  money,  similar  to  the  receipt  given  by  the  State 
Treasurer  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  The  funds  must  be  re- 
apportioned after  each  census,  and  the  income  used  for  school  purposes, 
unless  the  town  has  other  funds  sufficient  to  support  all  its  schools  for 
six  months  in  each  year,  when  it  may  be  used  for  any  other  purposes. 
I  have  just  seen  the  last  annual  report  of  the  town  of  Windsor,  which 
shows  that  its  deposit  fund  amounts  to  nearly  85,000,  yielding  an  in- 
come for  school  purposes  of  over  $200  per  annum.  The  State  of  Ver- 
mont has  treated  this  fund  as  a  temporary  deposit,  and  could  at  any 
time  recall  the  allotments  to  the  towns  in  case  repayment  should  be 
demanded  by  the  United  States. 

Ajiother  New  England  State  treated  the  money  received  in  a  totally 
different  fashion.  Maine  distributed  the  $955,838.25  which  she  re- 
ceived among  the  towns  according  to  population,  and  the  town  author- 
ities divided  the  cash  equally  among  the  inhabitants.  The  account  on 
the  books  of  the  State  Treasm^er  was  closed  in  1838.  I  have  recently 
talked  with  a  very  interesting  and  intelligent  lady,  who  was  living  in 
South  Berwick,  Maine,  her  native  town,  in  1837.  She  says  that  she 
remembers  perfectly  the  distribution  of  the  surplus,  and  her  surprise 
that  a  gui  of  eleven  should  receive  $2.50  from  the  United  States.  She 
was  allowed  to  spend  the  money  as  she  pleased,  and,  on  her  first  trip 
to  Boston,  purchased  with  it  a  pair  of  kid  gloves.  The  buttons  on  the 
gloves  were  covered  by  the  kid.  When  the  gloves  were  worn  out  she 
found  that  the  buttons  were  round  seeds.  She  planted  the  seeds,  and  in 
due  time  was  the  happy  owner  of  a  flowering  plant.  If  the  State  of 
Maine  should  be  called  upon  by  the  United  States  to  repay  this  deposit 
of  $956, 000,  this  lady  would  probably  have  difficulty  in  realizing  on  the 
kid  gloves  and  flowers  which  were  purchased  with  her  share  over  sixty 
years  ago. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  on  the  abstract  proposition  that 
a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing,  we  must  admit  that  on  the  only 
occasion  when  we  have  been  without  a  national  debt  the  existence  of  a 
surplus  and  the  desire  for  its  distribution  led  us  into  legislation  of  doubt- 
ful constitutionality,  the  ultimate  results  of  which  we  have  not  yet  seen. 
We  cannot  regard  with  pride  or  satisfaction  our  first  and  only  attempt 
to  deal  with  a  national  surplus ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  we  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  face  this  problem  again  we  shall  avoid  the  blunders  of 
1837.  The  safest  way  to  reduce  the  surplus  is  to  reduce  taxation.  For 
a  reduction  of  taxes  is  not  only  a  direct  blessing  to  the  people,  but  acts 
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as  an  incentive  to  economy  in  legislation  and  to  wise  appropriations. 
On  the  other  hand,  high  taxes,  producing  a  steadily  increasing  sui'plus, 
are  a  constant  invitation  to  extravagant  expenditures. 

We  have  now  in  the  Treasuiy  an  available  cash  balance  of  over 
$175,000,000.  This  sum  is  8100,000,000  in  excess  of  a  conservative 
balance  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Treasury.  As  long 
as  holders  of  Government  bonds  are  asking  108  for  the  2  per  cent  bonds 
and  113  for  the  3  per  cents,  the  surplus  cannot  be  profitably  used  in  pur- 
chases for  the  sinking  fund.  Our  revenues  are  increasing  steadily,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  still  further  increase  in  the  future.  A  few 
months  ago  the  gold  in  the  Treasury  passed  the  $500,000,000  mark. 
In  August  it  reached  the  highest  point  in  our  history,  $516,221,252. 
In  view  of  this  favorable  condition  of  our  finances,  the  people  have  the 
right  to  demand  a  reduction  in  taxation,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  the 
entii-e  repeal  of  the  "War  Ke venue  Law  of  1898. 

The  panic  of  1837  and  the  consequent  falling  off  in  the  revenues 
compelled  the  Government  to  issue  Treasmy  notes  at  various  times  dur- 
ing the  next  three  years,  for  the  redemption  of  which  a  new  loan  was 
made  in  1841.  Since  that  time  we  have  never  been  without  a  national 
debt.  The  highest  point  the  debt  reached  between  1841  and  1861  was 
in  1851,  when  it  rose  to  $68,000,000,  an  increase  due  largely  to  ex- 
jjenses  growing  out  of  the  Mexican  War.  On  July  1,  1860,  the  na- 
tional debt  was  $65,000,000,  an  indebtedness  of  $2  per  capita.  In 
1791  it  had  been  $19  per  capita.  Dming  the  four  years  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  Government  borrowed  nearly  three  billions  of  dollars,  includ- 
ing the  United  States  notes.  This  rapid  and  tremendous  increase  in  the 
national  debt  has  no  ]jarallel.  The  debt  reached  its  highest  point  by 
August  31,  1865,  when  it  was  $2,845,907,626.56.  After  deducting 
$88,218,055.13,  the  cash  in  the  Treasury,  the  net  indebtedness  was 
$2,757,689,571.43,  or  an  indebtedness  of  $80  per  capita.  If  we  won- 
der at  the  enormous  amount  of  the  o])ligations  contracted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment during  tlie  four  years  of  the  Civil  War,  we  are  no  less  amazed 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  these  obligations  have  been  cancelled. 
Within  twenty-five  years  after  the  war  we  had  paid  off  nearly  two  bil- 
lions of  the  principal  of  the  debt.  The  lowest  point  reached  by  tlie  debt 
during  the  last  forty  years  was  on  Se])tember  30,  1892,  when  tlie  not 
debt,  including  gieenbacks,  was  $834,622,246.  This  was  an  indebted- 
ness of  about  $13  jKjr  capita. 

During  the  years  1894-96,  the  Government  again  sold  bonds  to  tlio 
amount  of  $262,000,000,  to  replenish  the  gold  reserve  and  cover  deli- 
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ciencies  in  the  revenues.  In  1898,  to  obtain  funds  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  Spanish  War,  the  Government  sold  bonds  to  the  amount  of  about 
^199,000, 000.  Under  the  Financial  Act  of  March  14,  1900,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  issued,  for  refunding  purposes,  $446,000,000  two-per-cent 
thirty-year  bonds,  payable  in  gold  coin.  These  are  the  first  bonds  issued 
by  the  United  States  payable  specifically  in  gold. 

The  present  net  debt,  including  the  greenbacks,  reaches  a  total  of 
about  81,100,000,000,  or  an  indebtedness  of  $14  per  capita.  The  na- 
tional per  capita  debt  of  the  United  States  is  less  than  that  of  any 
other  great  power.  The  debt  of  France  is  $150  per  capita;  that  of 
Eussia,  $24;  while  the  debt  of  Great  Britain  is  $75  per  capita.  More- 
over, it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  except  in 
times  of  emergency,  to  reduce  its  debt  constantly,  while  the  debts  of 
all  the  great  European  powers  are  continually  increasing. 

It  was  Hamilton  who  called  the  debt  contracted  by  the  colonies  in 
the  War  of  Independence  "the  price  of  liberty."  And  we  may  well 
call  the  expenditures  that  have  grown  out  of  the  Civil  War  the  price  of 
union.  To  some  it  may  give  a  fuller  conception  of  the  enormous  price 
that  was  paid  in  treasure  alone  to  reflect  that  the  expenditures  growing 
out  of  the  Civil  War  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  total  expenditures  of 
the  United  States  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  From  March 
4,  1789,  to  July  1,  1900,  the  United  States  had  expended  about 
$16,000,000,000,  including  interest  on  the  public  debt.  Up  to  July  1, 
1861,  the  expenditures  were  considerably  under  $2,000,000,000.  In 
1880  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submitted  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate a  detailed  report,  showing  that  the  expenses  resulting  from  the  Civil 
War,  down  to  July  1,  1879,  amounted  to  over  $6,200,000,000.  At 
least  $4,000,000,000  must  be  added  to  this  figure  for  expenditures  on 
account  of  the  war  during  the  last  twenty-two  years ;  making  the  total 
expenditures  growing  out  of  the  Civil  War  over  ten  billions  of  dollars. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  in  this  connection,  that  these  figm'es 
do  not  include  any  estimate  for  unpaid  losses  sustained  by  the  States, 
municipalities,  or  individuals,  or  for  the  cost  of  the  war  to  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

Our  national  credit  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  1860,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment was  compelled  to  pay  12  per  cent  interest  for  money.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Government  6  per  cent  bonds  were  sold  at  a 
discount  of  10  per  cent.  The  interest  paid  under  the  Confederation 
never  exceeded  7  per  cent,  and  Hamilton's  refunding  loans  were  made 
at  from  3  to  6  per  cent.     In  1791  our  securities  were  above  par  in 
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Amsterdam,  and  the  credit  of  the  United  States  was  better  than  that  of 
any  Eiu-opean  nation.  Dm-ing  the  Civil  War,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
debt  contracted,  our  credit  steadily  improved,  and  it  was  better  in  1864 
than  in  1860.  The  highest  rate  of  interest  now  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  outstanding  bonds  is  5  per  cent,  on  the  $22,000,000  bonds  due 
in  1904.  If  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  a  nation  can  borrow  indicates 
the  character  of  its  credit,  then  the  United  States,  with  its  two-per-cent 
bonds  selling  at  108,  has  now  the  highest  credit  of  any  nation  in  the 
world. 

One  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  connection  with  the  national  debt 
is  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  within  many  millions  of  dollars,  the  lia- 
bilities of  the  United  States.  The  books  of  the  Treasury  show  of  course 
our  exact  liabilities,  should  all  the  obligations  of  the  Government  be  pre- 
sented. But  no  one  can  tell  how  many  bonds  and  notes  have  been  lost 
or  destroyed,  or  are  held  as  curiosities  and  souvenirs.  For  example,  the 
Government  issued  during  the  Civil  War  considerable  fractional  paper 
currency;  the  largest  sum  outstanding  at  one  time  being  $45,000,000. 
Of  this  sum  830,000,000  has  since  been  redeemed  and  withdrawn. 
In  1879  as  much  as  88,000,000  of  the  outstanding  $15,000,000  was  esti- 
mated to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  and  that  sum  was  deducted  from  the 
national  indebtedness  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury;  leaving  $7,000,000 
now  carried  as  outstandmg.  During  recent  years  very  little  of  this  cur- 
rency has  been  presented  for  redemption.  The  amount  offered  last 
year  was  only  82,400.  The  greater  part  of  this  fractional  currency,  now 
carried  as  part  of  the  debt,  will  eventually  be  deducted  therefrom.  Many 
millions  of  outstanding  legal-tender  notes,  or  greenbacks,  will  never  be 
presented  for  redemption,  and  the  same  is  true  in  a  lesser  degree  of  the 
more  recent  Treasury  notes  and  bonds.  The  books  of  the  Treasury  carry 
an  item  called  "Old  Debt,"  amoimtingto  about  $1,000,000.  It  consists 
of  matured  indebtedness,  most  of  which  was  redeemable  before  1861. 
Proba]>ly  very  little  of  this  sum  will  ever  be  presented  for  payment. 
The  books  of  the  Treasury  carry  many  other  items  of  indebtedness 
which  wiU  never  be  claimed. 

The  only  asset  of  the  Government  contained  in  the  Treasury  state- 
ments of  the  public  debt  is  the  cash  on  hand.  No  account  is  taken  of 
the  lands,  buildings,  .sbi])9,  arms,  and  other  ])ro])orty  of  the  United 
States,  the  value  of  wliicli  has  never  been  fully  estimated,  but  wliich 
amounts  to  an  immens(;  sum.  Tlie  ])u})lic  buildings  alone;  re])resent  a 
valuation  exceeding  8200,000,000. 

Hamilton's  plan  for  assuming  and  refuiiding  the  debt  of  the  colonies 
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contemplated  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  national  indebtedness.  The  act  of  1790  provided  that  all 
revenues  derived  from  duties  on  imports,  and  fi*om  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  over  and  above  the  amount  annually  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government,  should  be  applied  to  the 
sinking  fund.  Hamilton  laid  down  the  principle  that  has  ever  since 
controlled  our  financial  legislation,  that  the  creation  of  a  debt  should 
always  be  accompanied  by  provisions  for  its  extinction. 

The  Sinking  Fund  Act  of  1862,  which  is  still  in  force  with  subse- 
quent modifications  and  amendments,  provides  that  a  certain  sum  shall 
be  annually  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  the  outstanding  principal  of  the 
public  debt.  This  sum  amounts  to  one  per  cent  of  the  principal  of  the 
unpaid  debt,  plus  the  annual  interest  on  the  bonds  abeady  purchased  on 
behalf  of  the  sinking  fund.  The  present  annual  requii'ements  of  the 
sinking  fund  are  about  $54,000,000.  This  fund,  however,  is  satisfied 
only  when  the  revenues  of  the  country  exhibit  a  sufficient  surplus,  and 
outstanding  bonds  can  be  bought  at  such  a  figure  as  to  make  the  pur- 
chase advantageous  to  the  Government.  At  the  present  time  the  Sinking 
Fund  is  about  $345,000,000  short  of  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
realized  by  its  operations  had  its  requirements  been  fully  carried  out.  If 
the  provisions  of  the  Sinking  Fund  should  be  complied  with  fully  in  the 
future,  the  interest-bearing  debt  in  1908  will  not  exceed  $600,000,000, 
and  will  probably  consist  of  about  $100,000,000  of  the  four-per-cent 
bonds  of  1925,  and  $500,000,000  of  the  two-per-cent  bonds  of  1930. 
We  can  thus  look  to  the  probable  extinction  of  our  debt  by  1920. 

As  the  present  national  banking  system  is,  to  a  large  extent,  based  on 
the  national  debt,  the  rapid  reduction  and  final  payment  of  this  debt 
will  necessitate  radical  changes  in  our  banking  law.  On  June  30, 
1900,  there  were  3,816  national  banks  in  operation,  with  a  circulation, 
based  on  the  deposit  of  Government  bonds,  amounting  to  $274,115,552. 
On  August  28  last  there  were  4,232  banks,  with  a  circulation  secured 
by  bonds  of  $328,068,190.  Over  $106,000,000  in  bonds  are  also  used 
by  the  banks  that  qualify  as  the  depositaries  of  public  funds.  Inasmuch 
as  the  circulation  of  the  banks  is  rapidly  increasing,  while  the  amount 
of  Government  bonds  outstanding  is  constantly  diminishing  as  our  debt 
is  becoming  extinguished,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  there  will  not 
be  enough  bonds  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  banks.  Those  who  main- 
tain that  public  debts  are  public  burdens  must  at  least  admit  that  we 
have  made  the  best  possible  use  of  our  burden. 

The  present  favorable  condition  of  our  national  finances,  our  unim- 
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paired  credit,  our  fruitful  revenues,  and  oui'  wonderful  national  resources 
are  largely  the  result  of  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
financial  policy  laid  down  by  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose 
views  on  the  national  debt  are  summed  up  in  these  words  in  his  gi-eat 
Report  on  the  Public  Credit: 

"Persuaded,  as  the  Secretary  is,  that  the  proper  funding  of  the  present  debt  will 
render  it  a  national  blessing,  yet  he  is  so  far  from  acceding  to  the  position,  in  the 
latitude  in  which  it  is  sometimes  laid  down,  that '  public  debts  ai'e  public  benefits  ' 
—  a  position  inviting  to  prodigality  and  liable  to  dangerous  abuse  —  that  he  ardently 
wishes  to  see  it  incorporated  as  a  fundamental  maxim  in  the  system  of  public  credit 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  creation  of  debt  should  always  be  accompanied  with  the 
means  of  extinguishment.  This  he  regards  as  the  true  secret  for  rendering  public 
credit  immortal.  And  he  presumes  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  situation  in  which 
there  may  not  be  an  adherence  to  the  maxim.  At  least,  he  feels  an  unfeigned  solici- 
tude that  this  may  be  attempted  by  the  United  States,  and  that  they  may  commence 
their  measures  for  the  establishment  of  credit  with  the  observance  of  it." 

As  we  trace  the  course  of  our  national  debt  from  its  origin  in  the 
struggle  of  the  colonies  for  independence  through  more  than  a  century 
r»f  national  development,  and  note  its  rapid  augmentation  whenever  the 
imperious  necessities  of  war  have  called  for  sudden  and  unusual  expen- 
ditures, we  contemplate  with  pride  the  faithful  discharge  of  our  national 
obligations  in  the  past,  while  we  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that  in 
the  future  the  firmest  bulwark  of  our  nation's  safety  must  always  be  the 
strength  of  om*  national  credit. 

Henry  Sherman  Boutell. 


LABOR   AND   THE  LAW  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  recent  discussion  by  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress  of  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  case  is  of  extreme  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  English  workmen.  It  is  no  less  interesting  to  students  of  labor 
legislation  in  this  country,  as  the  trend  of  legislation  in  the  United 
States  has  closely  followed  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  of  further  inter- 
est because  of  the  belief  of  many  earnest  men  that  the  greater  the  recog- 
nition accorded  to  the  trade  unions  the  less  will  be  the  liability  of  strikes 
and  the  easier  it  will  be  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  labor  and 
capital.  To  those  persons  who  believe  in  compulsory  arbitration  and 
point  to  New  Zealand  as  a  model  to  pattern  after,  the  unassailable  legal 
position  of  trade  unions  becomes  of  the  first  importance,  as  the  whole 
system  of  compulsory  arbitration  is  based  upon  the  recognition  of  asso- 
ciations of  workmen. 

Last  year  I  was  commissioned  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  certain  labor  legislation  in  England, 
the  investigation  including  among  other  things  the  Conspiracy  and  Pro- 
tection of  Property  Act.  My  observations  on  the  working  of  that  act 
were  embodied  in  a  report  made  to  the  Department  and  printed  in  the 
"BuUetin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,"  No.  33,  March,  1901.  In  the 
government  report  it  was  proper  to  present  facts  only,  not  opinions. 
The  present  article  is  based  largely  on  the  investigation  made  for  the 
report  and  the  deductions  which  legitimately  follow. 

To  understand  the  privileges  and  limitations  of  labor  in  England  at 
the  present  day  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly  the  history  of  labor  leg- 
islation, and  to  note  how  labor,  once  outside  the  pale  of  the  law,  has 
been  given  a  recognized  status,  and  is  now  vested  with  inalienable  rights 
which  must  be  as  rigidly  respected  as  those  enjoyed  by  capital.  Prac- 
tically, the  workman  had  no  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  before  1824. 
In  that  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve  his  legal  condition,  but 
the  actual  results  were  a  failure,  and  it  was  not  until  the  passage  of  the 
Trade  Union  Act  of  1871,  its  amendatory  act  of  1876,  and  the  Conspir- 
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acy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act  of  1875,  that  the  equality  of  labor 
was  recognized  by  the  Legislature.  Cuiious  as  it  sounds,  it  is  yet  a  fact 
that  during  the  last  thkty  years  only  has  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain admitted  that  labor  was  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  capital 
and  clothed  it  with  a  defined  status. 

Previous  to  1824  strikes  were  practically  unknown,  for  a  very  simple 
reason.  It  was  impossible  for  men  to  combine  to  get  their  giievances  re- 
dressed. They  could  not  as  a  body  and  acting  in  concert  leave  their  work 
as  a  protest  against  a  reduction  of  pay  or  hours,  because  combinations  were 
illegal,  and  those  engaging  in  them  were  in  danger  of  the  most  severe 
penalties.  The  great  labor  disputes  which  took  place  previous  to  1824 
were  rather  industrial  revolts  than  organized  movements  to  ameliorate  in- 
tolerable conditions.  These  outbreaks  invariably  resulted  in  attacks  on 
persons  and  in  the  destruction  of  property,  and  the  men  who  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  were  sent  to  prison.  More  than  one  perished  on  the 
scaffold. 

In  the  year  1799,  during  the  reign  of  George  III,  an  act  was  passed 
directed  against  labor.  Some  of  its  jjenalties  are  worth  quoting  as  show- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  brutality  of  Parliament  in  dealing  with 
that  portion  of  the  population  which  was  compelled  to  work  for  others. 
The  preamble  declares : 

"Whereas  great  numbers  of  journeymen,  manufacturers,  and  workmen  in  various 
parts  of  this  Kingdom  have  by  unlawful  meetings  and  combinations  endeavored  to 
obtain  advance  of  their  wages  and  to  effectuate  other  illegal  purposes  ;  and  the  laws 
at  present  in  force  against  such  unlawful  conduct  have  been  found  to  be  inadequate  to 
the  suppression  thereof,  whereby  it  is  become  necessary  that  more  effectual  provision 
should  be  made  against  such  unlawful  combinations,  and  for  preventing  such  unlaw- 
ful practices  in  the  future  and  for  bringing  such  offenders  to  more  speedy  and  exem- 
plary justice." 

This  act  declared  null  and  void  all  agi'eements  between  workmen  for 
obtaining  an  advance  of  wages  or  for  lessening  or  altering  their  hours  of 
labor.  Upon  conviction  before  a  magistrate,  workmen  entering  mto  any 
such  agreement  were  to  be  committed  to  jail  for  three  months  or  to  tlie 
house  of  correction  for  two  months  with  liard  labor.  This  punishment 
was  to  be  awarded  to  any  journeymen  or  workmen  who  entered  into  any 
combination  to 

"obtain  an  advance  of  wages,  lessen  or  alter  the  liours  of  work,  decrease  the  quantity 
of  work,  or  who  by  giving  money  or  by  ix-rsuasioii,  soliritatioii,  or  intimidation  en- 
deavor to  prevent  any  unhircd  or  unemployed  joiinieynian  or  other  i)erHon  wanting 
employment  from  hiring  hiniKclf  to  any  manufacturer  or  tradesman  ;  or  who  should, 
f  !>ur|)OHe  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  net,  <liiectly  or  indirectly,  decoy, 

1  ', solicit,  Intimidate,  inlluence,  or  i)revail,  or  attempt  to  prevail,  on  any  jour- 
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neyman  hired  or  to  be  hired  to  quit  or  leave  his  work,  service,  or  employment,  or 
who  should  hinder  or  prevent,  or  attempt  to  hinder  or  prevent,  any  employer  from 
hiring  such  workmen  as  he  might  think  proper,  or  who  (being  hired  or  employed) 
should  refuse  to  work  with  any  other  journeymen  employed  therein." 

Like  penalties  were  enacted  for  those  who  attended  meetings  held  for 
making  agreements  rendered  unlawful  by  the  act,  or  by  any  means  in- 
duced other  persons  to  attend  such  a  meeting,  or  paid  money  in  support 
of  such  a  meetmg,  or  collected  money  from  other  persons.  Nor  might 
anyone  contribute  to  the  support  of  persons  who  had  quitted  work.  Any 
sums  so  collected  were  forfeit,  one-half  to  the  King  and  one-half  to  the 
informer. 

In  1824  is  to  be  noticed  the  first  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
labor.  Parliament  in  that  year  passed  an  act  repealing  the  combination 
laws,  and  striking  off  the  statute  books  acts  as  ancient  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  This  legislation,  however,  did  not  produce  the  desired  results ; 
and  in  the  following  year  an  act  was  passed  containing  the  important 
provision  that  it  should  not  be  unlawful  for  persons  to  meet  "for  the 
piu-pose  of  consulting  upon  and  determining  the  rates  of  wages  or  prices 
which  the  persons  present  at  such  meeting  should  demand  for  their 
work."  Compare  this  with  the  statute  of  George  III,  and  it  will  be  seen 
what  a  long  stride  had  been  made  toward  progress  and  freedom.  Still, 
great  dissatisfaction  existed.  The  interpretation  of  the  law  was  left  to 
the  courts,  which  practically  reenacted  all  the  harsh  provisions  of  the 
combination  acts  by  declaring  that  labor  combinations  were  unlawful  at 
common  law,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  in  restraint  of  trade.  There 
was  a  long  period  of  agitation  and  discontent,  until,  in  1859,  a  law  was 
passed  which  declared  that  workmen  were  not  to  be  held  guilty  of  "  mo- 
lestation "  or  "obstruction"  under  the  act  of  1825  for  simply  entering 
into  agreement  to  fix  the  rates  of  wages  or  the  hours  of  labor,  or  to  en- 
deavor peaceably  to  persuade  others  to  cease  or  abstain  from  work  to 
produce  the  same  results. 

But  once  more  the  courts  nullified  the  intent  of  the  lawmakers,  and 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  result  of 
this  investigation  led  to  the  passage  of  two  acts — the  Trade  Union  Act 
and  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  the  latter  repealing  the  acts  of 
1825  and  1859.  This  new  act  made  stringent  provisions,  as  against 
both  masters  and  men,  to  prevent  coercion,  violence,  tlu-eats,  following, 
molestation,  and  obstruction ;  but  there  was  no  prohibition  against  doing 
or  conspiring  to  do  any  act  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  restraint  of 
trade,  unless  it  came  within  the  scope  of  the  enumerated  prohibitions. 
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Before  calling  attention  to  the  Trade  Union  Act,  it  is  well  to  notice 
the  judicial  view  entertained  of  trade  unions  a  few  years  before.  In 
1867  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  sustained  the  court  below  in  dismiss- 
LQg  a  complaiut  against  the  defaulting  member  of  a  society  because  one 
of  its  maia  objects  was  "  that  of  a  trade  union  and  the  support  of  mem- 
bers on  strike,"  which  was  declared  to  be  illegal.  The  act  of  1871,  if 
it  did  not  absolutely  change  the  judicial  aspect,  at  least  materially  mod- 
ified it.  The  openiug  paragraph  of  the  act  tells  in  a  sentence  the  victo- 
rious culmination  of  a  struggle  which  the  working-men  had  waged  for 
centuries.  "The  purposes  of  any  trade  union,"  reads  the  act,  "shall  not, 
by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  restraint  of  trade,  be  deemed  to  be  un- 
lawful, so  as  to  render  any  member  of  such  trade  union  liable  to  criminal 
prosecution  for  conspiracy  or  otherwise."  The  act  declared  that  trade 
unions  were  not  unlawful  for  civil  purposes ;  prescribed  rules  for  their 
proper  conduct  and  government ;  created  the  machinery  for  their  regis- 
tration ;  defined  their  powers  to  purchase  and  own  property ;  permitted 
them  to  sue  or  be  sued  touching  their  property ;  limited  the  responsibility 
of  trustees;  fixed  penalties  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  against  tlie 
unions ;  and  made  the  necessary  rules  and  regulations  to  safeguard  their 
interests.     In  a  word,  trade  unions  were  at  last  legalized. 

"It  was  now  thought,"  to  quote  from  Mr.  John  Burnett,  of  the  Brit- 
ish Board  of  Trade,  "that  strikes  as  ordinarily  conducted  were  legal  and 
safe,  provided  the  limits  here  set  forth  were  not  exceeded,  and  it  was 
certainly  assumed  that  men  on  strike  were  not  now  liable  to  prosecution 
for  criminal  conspiracy."  But  in  the  year  following  the  passage  of  the 
act  some  of  the  firemen  employed  at  gas  works  in  a  London  suburb  went 
on  strike  "under  circumstances  which  rendered  them  liable  for  breach 
of  contract,"  the  maximum  j)enalty  for  which  was  three  months'  impris- 
onment. The  men,  however,  were  indicted  for  conspiracy ;  the  judge 
held  that  they  were  guilty  of  that  offence ;  and  they  were  sentenced  to 
twelve  months'  imprisonment.  The  severity  of  this  sentence,  and  the 
im|)re8siou  it  again  created,  that  once  more  a  law  had  been  enacted  only 
to  prove  j)0werles8  to  afford  the  protection  which  was  the  motive  for 
railing  it  into  existence,  led  to  the  passage,  in  1875,  of  tlie  Consjnracy 
and  Protection  of  ProjKirty  Act,  certainly  one  of  tlie  most  im])ortant 
statutes  regulating  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  in  modern 
times. 

Section  3,  which  contains  the  essence  of  the  statute,  provides  that 
"an  agreement  l^etween  or  combination  l)y  two  or  more  persons  to  do  or 
prcxjure  to  be  done  any  act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade 
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dispute  between  employers  and  workmen  shall  not  be  indictable  as  a 
conspiracy  if  such  act  committed  by  one  person  would  not  be  punisha- 
ble as  a  crime."  That  is  to  say,  any  act  legal  for  one  person  to  do  or 
perform  is  legal  when  done  in  conjunction  with  others.  It  gave  the 
workmen  all  for  which  they  had  been  contending.  It  gave  them  the 
right  to  strike,  either  as  individuals  or  in  combination  with  others,  and 
the  fear  of  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  no  longer  assailed  them.  "  The 
thii'd  section  of  this  act,"  in  the  words  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge, 
"distinctly  legalizes  strikes  in  the  broadest  terms." 

Passing  over  other  sections  not  material  at  this  time,  attention  must 
be  directed  to  the  seventh  section,  scarcely  of  less  importance  than  the 
third.  Any  person  who  uses  violence  or  intimidation,  persistently  fol- 
lows another  person,  hides  his  tools  or  other  property,  watches  or  besets 
his  house  or  the  place  where  he  works,  or  follows  him  with  two  or  more 
persons  in  a  disorderly  manner,  is  liable,  under  section  7,  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  £20  or  imprisonment  for  three  months;  but  " attending  " near 
the  house  or  place  where  a  person  resides  or  works  in  order  merely  to 
obtain  or  communicate  information  is  not  watching  or  besetting  within 
the  meaning  of  the  section. 

The  passage  of  this  act  caused  the  workmen  great  satisfaction  and 
their  employers  equal  apprehension.  It  is  a  remarkable  commentary  on 
the  judicial  interpretation  of  statute  law  that  after  twenty-five  years  the 
positions  of  the  two  sides  have  been  reversed.  Many  workmen  would 
heartily  welcome  a  repeal  of  the  law,  while  the  masters,  who  dreaded 
its  enactment,  would  resist  to  the  utmost  its  abrogation.  That  men 
can  strike,  or  do  in  combination  that  which  before  was  declared  illegal, 
has  not  weakened  the  position  of  the  employer ;  he  has  found  his  real 
strength  in  the  prohibitions  of  the  seventh  section,  which  make  it  easier 
to  prosecute  dissatisfied  workmen  who  attempt  to  interfere  with  those 
willing  to  take  their  places.  Under  the  provisions  of  that  section  fre- 
quent prosecutions  have  been  brought  charging  men  with  intimidation 
and  violence,  and  the  definition  of  these  words  is  a  nice  nut  for  the  law- 
yers to  crack.  As  a  general  thing  the  courts  have  given  a  broad  con- 
struction to  the  act,  and  have  shown  a  disposition  to  protect  workmen 
against  coercion  in  any  form,  even  when  there  was  no  actual  violence 
or  danger  of  physical  assault.  For  example,  a  carpenter  was  sentenced 
to  three  weeks'  imprisonment  for  following  a  man  about  from  place  to 
place.  Picketing  a  piano  manufacturer's  premises  together  with  the 
publication  of  his  foreman's  name  in  a  black-list  was  declared  by  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  be  "a  malicious  act,  which  is  in  law  and  in 
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fact  a  wrong  act,  and  therefore  a  wrongful  act,  and  therefore  an  actiona- 
ble act,  if  injury  ensues  from  it."  The  plaintiff  was  awarded  damages, 
and  an  injunction  was  granted. 

It  was  not  until  1897  that  a  judicial  decision  again  threw  open  the 
doors  of  controversy.  This  ruling,  in  conjunction  with  the  Taff  Vale 
decision  recently  rendered  by  the  same  tribunal,  will  lead  to  still  fur- 
ther changes  in  the  law.  In  1894  Flood  and  Taylor,  two  shipwrights, 
working  for  the  Glengall  Iron  Company,  were  discharged.  They  were 
men  of  excellent  character ;  they  had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
same  company ;  and  their  work  gave  satisfaction.  They  had  been  taught 
to  work  both  in  iron  and  wood.  The  Boiler-Makers'  Society  objected 
to  the  employment  of  men  who  were  workers  in  both  iron  and  wood, 
and  demanded  the  discharge  of  Flood  and  Taylor.  The  manager  of  the 
works  protested  against  their  discharge ;  but  the  boiler-makers  called  in 
their  delegate,  Allen,  who  told  the  manager  that  unless  the  obnoxious 
men  were  discharged  a  strike  would  be  ordered.  Allen  frankly  told  the 
manager  that  his  union  had  no  ill  feeling  against  the  employers  or  against 
any  men  in  particular,  but  that  the  union  was  fighting  for  a  principle, 
and  that  the  employers  had  no  option  as  the  union  was  in  a  position  to 
enforce  its  demands.  Referring  specifically  to  Flood  and  Taylor,  he  said 
that  the  men  were  known,  and  that  wherever  they  were  employed  the 
same  action  would  be  taken,  even  if  it  became  necessary  to  tie  up  every 
ship-yard  on  the  Thames.  Flood  and  Taylor  were  accordingly  discharged 
that  day. 

The  men  brought  suit  against  Allen  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
and  each  recovered  damages  of  £20.  From  this  decision  Allen  appealed 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  where  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  was 
affirmed.  A  further  appeal  was  then  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
court  of  last  resort.  The  case  was  argued  for  four  days  in  1895.  In 
1897  their  lordships  required  further  argument,  and  the  case  was  resub- 
mitted, the  arguments  consuming  six  days.  The  case  was  deemed  of 
such  great  importance  that  the  Lords  did  a  thing  done  once  in  a  genera- 
tion, calling  in  eight  of  the  most  eminent  judges  in  the  kingdom  to 
whom  they  8ul)mitted  this  (piesticjn :  "  Assuming  the  evidence  given  by 
the  plaintiffs'  witnesses  to  be  correct,  was  tliere  any  evidence  of  a  cause 
of  action  fit  to  }>e  left  to  the  jury? " 

The  judges  asked  time  for  deLil)eration,and  three  months  later  deliv- 
ered their  opinions,  the  majority  of  them  of  considerable  length.  Of  the 
eight  judges,  six  sustained  the  lower  courts,  while  two  answered  their 
lordships'  question  in  the  negative.  The  opinions  of  the  judges  were 
11 
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simply  to  assist  the  Law  Lords  in  reaching  their  conclusions  and  were 
not  the  judgment  of  the  court.  Six  months  after  the  judges  had  ren- 
dered their  opinions  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  rendered, 
the  judgment  of  the  court  below  being  reversed  and  the  appellant  granted 
the  costs  of  prosecuting  the  appeal,  in  the  court  below,  including  the 
costs  of  the  trial.  Of  the  nine  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  who 
heard  the  case,  three  —  the  I^ord  Chancellor  and  Lords  Ashbourne  and 
Morris  —  dissented  from  the  majority.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  judges  who  were  called  into  consultation  was  ignored. 
The  report  made  to  the  Department  of  Labor  thus  sums  up  the  decision : 

"Put  in  the  concisest  form  the  judgment  of  the  highest  court  of  the  British 
Empire  is :  Where  an  act  is  lawful  in  itself  the  motive  with  which  it  is  done  is  im- 
material. To  induce  a  master  to  discharge  a  servant,  or  to  induce  a  person  not  to 
employ  a  servant,  though  done  maliciously  and  resulting  in  injury  to  the  servant,  does 
not  give  him  any  cause  of  action." 

The  far-reaching  importance  of  this  decision  can  be  easily  appreciated. 
Not  only  did  it  break  down  many  of  the  restraints  of  the  law,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  but,  as  Lord  Morris  said  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  it  over- 
turned the  overwhelming  judicial  opinion  of  England.  The  law  relating 
to  malicious  discharge,  it  was  supposed,  was  well  settled  and  governed 
by  the  two  leading  cases  of  Lumly  v.  Gye,  and  Temperton  v.  Kussell;  but 
these  precedents  were  swept  aside  and  a  new  interpretation  was  given  to 
statutory  enactment.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  concluding  his  opinion, 
concisely  summarized  the  situation  when  he  said : 

"I  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  differ  so  widely  with  some  of  your  lordships, 
but  my  difference  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  in  denying  these  plaintiffs  a  remedy 
we  are  departing  from  the  principles  which  have  hitherto  guided  our  courts  in  the 
preservation  of  individual  liberty  to  all.  I  am  encouraged,  however,  by  the  consid- 
eration that  the  adverse  views  appear  to  me  to  overrule  the  views  of  most  distiuguished 
judges,  going  back  now  for  certainly  200  years,  and  that  up  to  the  period  when  this 
case  reached  your  lordships'  House  there  was  an  unanimous  consensus  of  opinion ; 
and  that  of  eight  judges  who  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  their  opinions,  six  have 
concurred  in  the  judgments  which  your  lordships  are  now  asked  to  overrule." 

The  announcement  of  the  decision  by  the  House  of  Lords  was  re- 
garded by  the  workmen  as  another  sweeping  victory.  They  considered 
that  their  position  had  been  immensely  strengthened,  and  that  by  being 
legally  permitted  to  hold  over  an  employer  the  threat  of  a  strike,  unless 
men  obnoxious  to  them  were  discharged,  they  had  a  powerful  weapon 
in  their  hands.  But  the  employers  were  also  quick  to  see  that  it  gave 
them  a  weapon  which  might  prove  formidable  if  properly  employed.  If 
the  law  permitted  officials  or  members  of  trade  unions  to  threaten  non- 
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unionists  or  others  with  loss  of  employment,  or  to  threaten  employers 
with  suspension  of  work  unless  they  discharged  objectionable  men,  ex 
pari  ratio ne  employers  could  legally  refuse  to  employ  members  of  a  trade 
union  in  case  of  molestation  of  non-unionists  by  then*  fellow-workmen. 
In  other  words,  both  threats  to  strike  and  threats  to  lock  out  had  been 
legalized,  and  the  thi*eat  might  be  converted  into  an  act  without  sub- 
jecting the  doer  of  the  act  to  a  civil  or  criminal  prosecution.  This  is 
especially  important  in  view  of  the  common  practice  of  agreements  and 
contracts  between  employers  and  their  men.  If  an  employer  broke  his 
contract  or  agi-eement  with  his  men,  he  would  be  liable  to  damages  for 
breach  of  contract.  Under  the  dictum  laid  down  in  Allen  v.  Flood  he  in- 
curred no  such  risk.  The  net  result  is  that  while  the  workmen  have 
gained  in  some  things  they  have  lost  in  others;  and  while  they  now 
have  an  additional  weapon  in  their  armory,  it  has  frequently  been  as  de- 
structive to  themselves  as  to  their  enemy. 

We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  Taff  Vale  Eailway  case, 
which  is  another  chapter  in  the  ii-repressible  conflict  between  capital  and 
labor.  The  railway  company  had  a  difference  with  some  of  its  employes 
which  led  to  a  strike.  The  merits  of  the  case  are  not  important,  neither 
ai'e  the  efforts  miade  on  both  sides  to  avert  hostilities.  The  strike  was 
ordered  by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Eailway  Servants,  a  powerful 
labor  union,  and  the  railway  station  at  Cardiff  was  picketed  by  the  strik- 
ers. The  railway  company  thereupon  applied  for  an  injunction  against 
BeU  and  Holmes,  two  officers  of  the  Amalgamated  Society,  to  restrain 
them  from  watching  and  besetting  the  station  and  adjacent  property, 
claiming  that  their  actions  were  in  violation  of  the  seventh  section  of 
the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act.  The  injunction  was 
granted.  The  railway  company  next  applied  for  an  injunction  against 
the  society,  naming  Bell  and  Holmes  as  two  of  its  officers,  to  restrain 
the  defendants  from  watching  or  besetting  the  property  of  the  plaintiffs, 
or  the  residences  of  their  workmen,  for  any  pur})ose  except  merely  to 
obtain  or  communicate  information,  and  from  inducing  any  persons  to 
violate  their  contracts  with  plaintiffs. 

The  society  strenutjusly  opposed  the  granting  of  the  writ  of  injunction 
ou  the  ground  that  the  society,  being  neither  a  cor})()ration  nor  an  indi- 
vidual, could  not  be  sued  in  a  quasi-coryiorate  or  any  (jther  capacity,  and 
that  an  action  in  tort  would  not  lie.  Mr.  Justice  Farwell,  in  disposing 
of  this  jKjint,  while  conceding  that  a  trade  union  "is  neither  a  cor])()ra- 
tion  nor  an  individual,  nor  a  ])artner8hip  between  a  number  of  individ- 
ualfl,"  maintained,  basing  his  conclusion  on  analogous  cases,  that  a  trade 
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union  was  a  corporate  body  and  as  such  qualified  to  sue  or  be  sued. 
In  September,  1900,  Justice  Farwell  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
Chancery  Division,  granted  the  injunction  prayed  for. 

The  trade  unions  were  up  in  arms.  If  the  position  of  Mr.  Justice 
FarweU  was  sound,  and  sustained  by  the  higher  courts,  trade  unionism, 
instead  of  being  an  element  of  strength  to  its  members,  would  become  a 
positive  weakness.  The  decision  of  Justice  Farwell  was,  in  effect,  that 
trade  unions  were  responsible  for  the  acts  of  then*  members,  and  that, 
being  legally  responsible,  they  became  civilly  liable  for  damages  in  case 
an  injury  was  done  by  a  member.  This  made  the  gravity  of  the  deci- 
sion from  the  standpoint  of  the  trade  unions.  The  courts  had  frequently 
awarded  employers  damages  against  individual  members  of  the  unions 
—  as  in  the  case  of  the  piano  firm  above  mentioned,  and  many  other  re- 
corded instances  —  and  the  award  had  always  been  a  barren  victory,  as 
the  average  workman  has  no  money  with  which  to  pay  the  judgment; 
but  if  the  union  was  to  be  held  responsible,  the  situation  was  entirely 
changed,  as  many  of  the  unions  have  large  funds  to  their  credit. 

The  importance  of  having  Justice  Farwell' s  decision  reversed  led 
the  trade  unions  of  the  country  to  support  the  Amalgamated  Society  in 
carrying  the  case  to  a  higher  court.  It  came  on  for  hearing  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  before  the  Master  of  the  KoUs,  and  Lords  Justices  Col- 
lins and  Stirling,  on  November  12,  1900.  The  opinion  of  the  court, 
delivered  by  the  Master  of  the  KoUs  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
justices,  was  that  the  society  could  not  be  sued  as  a  society.  The  Mas- 
ter of  the  KoUs  pointed  out  that  in  the  trade-union  acts  there  was  no 
provision  empowering  a  trade  union  to  sue  or  be  sued,  except  in  defence 
of  its  own  property.  The  court  went  very  fully  into  this;  discussed 
elaborately  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  in  omitting  any  provision  for 
the  bringing  of  an  action  by  a  trade  union ;  pointed  out  wherein  a  trade 
union  differed  from  a  joint  stock  company ;  and  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  action  was  not  maintainable  against  the  society,  and  that  its 
name  must  be  struck  out  and  the  injunction  against  it  dissolved.  The 
defendants  were  granted  costs,  and  the  plaintiffs  were  given  leave  to 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Appeal  was  taken  and  decision  rendered  on  July  22  of  the  present 
year;  the  House  of  Lords  overruling  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  sustaining 
Mr.  Justice  Farwell  in  the  position  that  a  union  was  a  legal  entity  capa- 
ble of  suing  and  being  sued.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  moving  that  the 
appeal  be  allowed,  said : 

"In  this  case  I  am  content  to  adopt  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Farwell,  with 
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which  I  entirely  agree,  and  I  cannot  find  any  satisfactory  answer  to  that  judgment  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  which  overruled  it.  If  the  Legislature  has  cre- 
ated a  thing  which  can  own  property,  which  can  employ  servants,  and  which  can  in- 
flict injury,  it  must  be  taken,  I  think,  to  have  impliedly  given  power  to  make  it 
suable  in  the  courts  of  law  for  injuries  pm'posely  done  by  its  authority  and  procurance." 

The  courts  having  decided  that  a  labor  union  may  be  sued,  the  Taff 
Yale  Eailway  Company  entered  suit  against  the  Amalgamated  Society 
for  £20,000  damages.  That  suit  has  not  yet  come  on  for  hearing,  and 
will  be  contested  on  both  sides  to  the  bitter  end.  If  the  case  should  be 
decided  against  the  Amalgamated  Society,  it  will  lead  to  a  complete 
change  in  the  management  of  labor  unions.  The  Trade  Union  Congress 
sitting  at  Swansea  at  the  time  this  article  is  written  has  the  question 
under  consideration,  and  the  unions  have  already  discussed  the  necessity 
of  appealing  to  Parliament  for  a  modification  of  the  law  under  which  they 
have  a  legal  existence. 

Some  of  the  labor  leaders  believe  that  the  decision  will  be  to  the 
ultimate  advantage  of  the  unions,  as  compelling  employers,  for  then-  own 
protection,  to  deal  solely  with  the  unions  and  ignore  non-union  men, 
because  the  unions  are  responsible  for  their  acts,  while  individual  men 
can  escape  civil  liability.  If  this  same  doctrine  is  applied  to  this  coun- 
try —  if,  for  instance,  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers  were  in  danger  of  being  cast  in  damages  for  inducing  men  to 
break  their  contracts  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  go 
on  strike  —  might  not  that  fear  have  a  restraining  influence  ?  With  that 
suggestion  I  leave  the  question  for  others  to  discuss. 

A.  Maukice  Low. 
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Undoubtedly  a  characteristic  feature  of  modern  society  is  the  ten- 
dency to  form  organizations  made  up  of  those  individuals  who  hold  simi- 
lar ideas  on  some  particular  topic.  This  growing  propensity  is  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  the  primordial  communistic  and  tribal  society,  being 
in  purpose  distinctly  intellectual,  not  industrial.  So  we  have  trades 
unions,  secret  societies,  political  clubs,  social  clubs,  scientific  societies, 
religious  societies,  charitable  associations,  and  so  on  almost  without  end. 
With  rare  exceptions,  the  individual  now  finds  that  he  can  accomplish 
little  in  the  way  of  social  reform  unless  he  works  in  conjunction  with 
others  who  hold  like  opinions.  Therefore  it  is,  in  part,  that  we  have 
medical  societies,  in  addition  to  other  organizations. 

No  doubt  the  general  reader  will  at  first  thought  consider  that  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  medical  organization  should  be  confined  to 
medical  publications;  but  I  hope  in  a  few  words  to  convince  him  that, 
on  the  contrary,  this  topic  is  of  interest  to  every  citizen  of  the  Republic. 
To  a  considerable  extent  the  medical  profession  is  misunderstood  by  the 
public,  and  its  societies  are  regarded  largely  as  playgrounds  for  the  doc- 
tors, just  as  the  secret  societies  are  for  laymen.  It  is  my  aim  to  set 
forth  clearly  the  true  objects  of  medical  organization,  and  to  demonstrate 
the  benefits  that  the  commonwealth  would  derive  from  its  perfection. 

The  attitude  of  medicine  toward  the  world  to-day  is  very  different 
from  that  which  obtained  up  to  comparatively  recent  times.  It  is  not  so 
long  ago  that  medicine  was  encumbered  by  a  mass  of  superstition,  igno- 
rance, and  charlatanry;  but  nearly  all  of  this  incubus  has  been  swept 
away  by  the  development  of  the  natural  sciences  and  the  consequent 
growth  of  rational  medicine.  When  we  consider  what  scientists  in  the 
various  fields  related  to  medicine  have  done  for  that  profession,  we  find 
that  the  ideal  of  modern  medicine  is  the  prevention  of  disease,  that  is, 
the  very  destruction  of  the  physician's  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  — 
a  unique  situation.  It  follows  naturally,  then,  that  the  medical  profession 
wishes  to  be  understood  and  aided  by  an  enlightened  public  intelligence. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  strenuous  application  of  the  scientific 
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method  to  medical  research,  with  the  consequent  revolutionizing  of 
medical  education,  the  medical  profession  is  to-day  in  a  transitional  stage, 
out  of  which  there  is  rapidly  emerging  a  true  "new  school  of  medicine," 
as  has  just  been  eloquently  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Dr.  Charles  A.  L.  Eeed.  The  day  of  "  beliefs  "  in 
medicine  is  gone  forever.  The  medical  sects  founded  on  metaphysical 
dogmas  are  rapidly  becoming  matters  of  history,  in  consequence  of  the 
steady  diEfusion  of  accurate  scientific  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  nature 
of  disease.  A  priori  reasoning  no  longer  determines  the  action  of  the 
physician. 

There  can  be  only  one  science  of  medicine,  even  as  there  is  but  one 
science  of  chemistry,  of  astronomy,  of  botany,  of  physics,  or  of  physiol- 
ogy. Now  that  physicians  must  be  thoroughly  trained  in  the  basal 
natural  sciences,  it  is  obvious  that  their  methods  of  meeting  the  condi- 
tions of  actual  practice  must  be  to  a  great  degree  similar,  and  that  their 
education  totally  unfits  them  for  applying  any  exclusive  theory  of  treat- 
ment to  the  facts  of  nature  as  encountered  in  the  disordered  functions  of 
the  diseased  human  body.  Only  a  man  totally  ignorant  of  physiology, 
or  else  wholly  devoid  of  moral  sense,  will  attempt  to  maintain  that  any 
exclusive  method  can  be  effectively  employed  in  dealing  with  the  infi- 
nitely varied  forms  of  disease.  The  new  school  of  medicine,  then,  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  development  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  it  is 
eminently  rational.  The  address  of  the  President  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  at  its  annual  meeting  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  last 
June,  contained  the  following  statements  concerning  this  point : 

"  He  who  now  proclaims  a  dogma  cries  alone  in  the  night,  while  the  world  sleeps. 
They  who  demand  a  creed  may  read  its  vaiying  terms  only  in  the  progi'essive  revela- 
tion of  natural  laws.  Practice  has  changed.  .  .  .  Prevention  is  given  precedence 
over  cure.  Education  implies  research  and  discovery,  and  all  may  delve.  I  pro- 
claim, events  proclaim,  the  existence  of  a  new  school  of  medicine.  It  is  as  distinct 
from  the  schools  of  fifty  years  ago  as  is  the  Christian  dispensation  from  its  Pagan 
antecedents.  It  is  the  product  of  convergent  influences,  of  diverse  antecedent  origin. 
It  acknowledges  no  distinctive  title,  it  heralds  no  shibboleth.  It  is  a  school  of  human 
tolerance,  of  personal  independence,  of  scientific  honesty.  It  is  the  slave  of  neither 
prejudice  nor  preconception,  and  abandons  the  accepted  truth  of  yesterday,  if  it  only 
be  the  demonstrated  error  of  to-day.  It  places  no  premium  upon  personal  prerogative, 
and  ext^mds  no  recognition  to  individual  authority.  It  makes  no  proclamation  of 
completeness,  no  pretension  to  sufficiency.  It  recognizes  that  truth  is  undergoing 
progressive  revelation,  not  ending  t^j-day,  but  continuing  through  the  ages.  It  yields 
its  plaudits  to  achievement,  and  recognizes  that  he  is  the  greatest  among  men  who 
reveals  the  most  of  truth  unto  men." 

The  oi)ening  of  the  new  century  having  thus  brouglit  to  physicians 
a  realization  of  the  essential  unity  and  inter(loi)en(leuco  of  all  true  medi- 
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cal  knowledge,  there  has  arisen  spontaneously  in  the  medical  profession 
a  general  demand  for  better  methods  of  organization.  It  is  recognized 
that  some  of  the  most  beneficent  practical  results  of  modern  medical 
science  will  not  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  our  cities,  counties,  States, 
and  nation  until  they  are  enforced  by  legislative  enactment,  or  until 
they  receive  general  recognition  and  approval.  Further,  it  is  perfectly 
patent  to  physicians  that  individual  effort  will  not  command  the  at- 
tention of  the  lawmakers  and  of  the  public,  and  that  only  through 
thorough  organization  can  the  medical  profession  effectively  accomplish 
its  duty.  Here  it  is  that  the  value  to  the  commonwealth  of  effective 
medical  organization  appears  clearly.  In  the  medical  societies  the  con- 
flict of  opinion  ends  in  the  supremacy  of  the  views  promulgated  by  the 
leaders  in  scientific  medicine,  and  the  verdict  can  then  be  given  public 
force  as  the  collective  opinion  of  the  profession.  The  very  weight  of 
numbers,  backed  by  intelligence  and  by  a  compact  organization  reach- 
ing into  every  county  in  the  Union,  will  give  momentum  to  demands 
upon  legislators  and  administrators  for  improved  sanitary  conditions,  and 
for  the  enforcement  of  ordinances  tending  to  protect  the  people  from  un- 
necessary illness  and  from  the  crimes  of  charlatans. 

Broadly  speaking,  medical  organization  may  be  said  to  have  two 
purposes.  The  first  is  that  of  self -improvement,  of  increasing  and  ex- 
tending medical  knowledge  and  skill,  and  of  protecting  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  profession.  The  second  is  to  give  freely  to  the  public  the 
benefit  of  accumulated  knowledge  and  experience,  chiefly  in  the  shape 
of  measures  for  the  prevention  of  disease.  The  first  object,  therefore,  is 
pardonably  selfish,  though  the  public  directly  profits  by  the  increase  of 
skill  in  the  treatment  of  disease ;  while  the  second  is  wholly  altruistic. 
The  following  quotation  from  the  new  constitution  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  purposes  of  the  medical 
profession  in  reorganizing  its  societies : 

"The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  federate  into  one  compact  organiza^- 
tion  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the 
growth  and  diffusion  of  medical  knowledge,  of  promoting  friendly  intercourse  among 
American  physicians,  of  safeguarding  the  material  interests  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, of  elevating  the  standard  of  medical  education,  of  securing  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  medical  laws,  of  enlightening  and  directing  public  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  broad  problems  of  state  medicine,  and  of  representing  to  the  world  the  practi- 
cal accomplishments  of  scientific  medicine." 

Medical  organization,  then,  while  directed  to  eminently  practical 
ends,  is  dominated  by  high  ethical  ideals ;  and  its  unwritten  creed  is 
chiefly  characterized  by  an  active,  sensible,  and  genuine  altruism.     The 
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living  exponents  of  the  ethics  of  medicine  being  very  human,  it  should 
cause  no  unusual  disappointment  to  find  that  their  daily  path  is  strewed 
with  mistakes,  shattered  hopes,  and  the  other  familiar  evidences  of  the 
imperfection  of  human  nature.  These  evident  shortcomings  must  not 
be  allowed  to  obscure  the  faithful  effort  of  those  who  constantly  strive 
to  raise  the  profession  nearer  to  its  almost  impossible  ideals.  The  med- 
ical profession  has  yet  many  vexed  and  difficult  problems  of  social  polity 
to  work  out  within  its  own  borders ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  in  a  position 
to-day  to  give  to  the  world  knowledge  and  effort  that  promise  to  lengthen 
life,  to  mitigate  suffering,  to  .prevent  disease,  and  in  general  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  civilized  existence. 

The  general  reader  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  of  a  signifi- 
cant event  which  occurred  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in  June,  1901,  dur- 
ing the  fifty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  reorganization,  including  a  new  consti- 
tution and  by-laws,  was  adopted  with  remarkable  unanimity  in  a  con- 
vention of  1,806  educated  men  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  new  scheme  of  organization  gives  the  legislative  and  fiscal  work  of 
the  Association  to  a  compact  body  of  not  over  150  delegates,  who  are 
to  be  elected  by  the  State  medical  societies.  Thus,  true  representative 
government  is  provided  for.  In  addition,  the  Association  asked  the  va- 
rious State  societies  to  adopt  similar  plans  of  organization,  ui  which  the 
county  medical  society  shall  be  the  unit.  In  passing,  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  some  States  —  Alabama,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Indiana, 
and  New  York  —  the  medical  profession  is  already  organized  on  essen- 
tially similar  lines.  When  the  present  plans  are  finally  executed,  the 
medical  profession  will  have  an  organization  in  every  county  in  the 
Union,  from  which  by  delegate  representation  will  arise  the  State  organi- 
zations, and  these  in  turn  will  directly  elect  the  legislative  portion  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  profession  is  surprisingly  aroused  at  the  present  time,  and  is 
everywhere  considering  im])roved  methods  of  organization.  In  many 
States  committees  appointed  Ijy  the  State  medical  societies  are  working 
out  harmonious  plans,  and  anotlier  year  will  witness  some  of  the  results 
of  this  general  revival  of  interest.  It  is  no  longer  an  idle  dream,  but 
merely  a  look  into  the  near  future,  to  j)icture  the  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  in  constant  communication  with  the  secretaries 
of  each  State  society,  and  through  them  with  the  secretaries  of  the 
county  flfxiieties.  When  this  goal  is  reached,  it  will  1)0  a  simjJe  matter 
to  concentrate  the  good  inlhience  of  the  medical  profession  upon  that 
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point  at  which,  at  a  given  time,  it  is  most  needed,  whether  this  happens 
to  be  a  city  council,  a  State  legislature,  or  the  national  Congress. 

With  such  a  ubiquitous,  coherent,  and  well-integrated  organization, 
permitting  immediate  communication  between  the  physicians  of  every 
county  in  the  Union,  and  their  simultaneous  action,  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  the  medical  profession  will  possess  a  powerful  engine  of  politi- 
cal influence  —  a  "machine."  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  fair  to  ask  the 
purpose  to  which  this  machine  will  be  set.  To  give  some  answer  to  this 
question  is  one  object  of  this  paper.  The  public  has  a  right  to  know 
why  the  physicians  wish  to  possess  political  power,  and  the  medical 
profession  desires  the  public  to  appreciate  its  aims  and  sympathize  with 
them. 

No  surer  index  of  the  future  has  ever  been  foimd  than  the  intelligent 
study  of  the  past.  What  have  been  the  public  relations  of  medical  so- 
cieties hitherto  ?  Medical  societies  have  urged  the  passage  of  quarantine 
bills,  have  led  the  way  in  creating  boards  of  health,  and  have  inspired 
and  written  laws  that  check  the  spread  of  contagious  disease.  They 
have  compelled  the  States  —  most  of  them  —  to  enact  laws  prescribing 
an  increasingly  high  standard  of  education  for  men  who  wish  to  practise 
medicine ;  and,  contrary  to  common  belief,  it  is  the  public  which  reaps 
the  entii'e  benefit  from  these  laws.  In  Ohio,  in  Alabama,  in  Colorado, 
and  in  other  States,  medical  societies  have  effectually  punished  public 
officials  who  were  negligent  or  careless  in  matters  affecting  the  public 
health.  Medical  societies  have  asked,  again  and  again,  for  the  passage 
of  additional  laws  and  ordinances  intended  to  ameliorate  some  of  the 
unfavorable  conditions  of  civilized  existence.  These  demands  have  as 
yet  usually  gone  peacefully  to  sleep  in  the  legislative  pigeon-hole,  because 
the  looseness  of  medical  organization  did  not  threaten  the  legislators  with 
loss  of  votes,  and  because  councils,  legislatures,  and  Congress  have  been 
too  busy  with  "  politics  "  to  find  any  time  to  listen  to  a  few  troublesome 
doctors  asking  the  enactment  of  legislation  that  would  perhaps  tend  to 
lengthen  human  life,  but  would  not  immediately  increase  the  number 
of  votes. 

Wlien  the  new  plans  become  effective,  the  doctors  will  not  expect 
to  waste  on  the  same  set  of  legislators  a  second  request  for  laws  in  the 
interest  of  the  preservation  of  public  health.  Doctors,  when  they  choose 
to  act,  are  excellent  politicians,  because  they  come  intimately  in  contact 
with  the  masses,  and  because  they  rarely  ask  political  favors  for  them- 
selves. Therefore,  the  present  agitation  and  general  agreement  among 
physicians  as  to  the  necessity  for  complete  organization  spring  from  a 
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desire  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  to  accomplish  in  behalf  of 
humanity  that  beneficent  work  to  which  its  ideals  bind  it  and  for  which 
its  education  fits  it. 

To  organize  the  medical  profession  effectively  and  completely  will 
cost  money,  time,  and  effort;  but  this  fact  will  not  deter  the  movement. 
Beyond  doubt  the  medical  profession  will  pay  for  its  own  organizing, 
particularly  as  such  an  object  is  not  likely  to  appeal  to  the  philanthro- 
pist as  worthy  of  endowment.  In  reality,  funds  could  hardly  be  set 
apart  for  a  more  generally  useful  purpose,  when  ultimate  results  are  con- 
sidered ;  but  the  returns  from  the  investment  would  not  be  tangible,  read- 
ily seen,  or  as  prompt  as  the  benefactor  usually  desires. 

In  closing,  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  point  out  the  manifest 
mission  of  medicine  in  the  twentieth  century.  In  the  first  place,  phy- 
sicians all  over  the  world  will  continue  with  increasing  energy  to  pur- 
sue their  researches  into  the  cause  of  disease,  with  the  consequent  effort 
to  find  new  and  improved  means  of  prevention  and  cure.  In  the  second 
place,  the  medical  profession,  when  thoroughly  organized,  will  teach  the 
general  public  the  means  that  have  been  found  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
illness  and  to  increase  the  general  longevity,  and  will  compel  legislative 
bodies  to  give  more  heed  to  the  ever-pressing  necessities  for  improved 
sanitary  laws.  It  will  demand  laws  to  check  the  adulteration  of  food, 
and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  patent  medicines  containing  poisonous  drugs. 
It  will  also  insist  that  our  quarantine  methods  be  made  more  effective, 
and  that  health  officers  be  given  greater  authority.  These  and  an  al- 
most indefinite  number  of  other  details  of  state  medicine  will  be  authori- 
tatively dealt  with  by  the  organized  medical  profession  of  the  twentieth 
century.  There  is  every  reason  for  the  general  public  to  watch  and  en- 
courage the  efforts  of  the  profession  of  medicine  during  the  years  to  come. 

P.  Maxwell  Foshay. 


THE   COLOXIZATION"    OF    SIBEEIA. 

Eegarded  in  the  perspective  of  history,  perhaps  no  event  of  modern 
times,  with  the  exception  of  the  discovery  of  America,  exceeds  in  im- 
portance the  colonization  of  Northern  Asia  by  a  European  population. 
With  a  single  exception,  all  the  European  powers  in  their  enterprises  in 
Asia  have  been  restricted  by  both  geogi^aphical  and  racial  conditions  to 
holding,  by  military  force  and  on  an  expii-ing  lease,  territories  which 
they  may  subjugate  and  rule,  but  cannot  permanently  make  their  own. 
They  are  met  at  every  poiut  by  races  less  civilized  and  virile,  but  not 
less  numerous  or  tenacious,  than  their  own ;  and  although  they  may  suc- 
ceed in  consolidating  their  rule  by  the  imposition  of  artificial  political 
institutions,  they  know  very  well  that  their  dominion  cannot  for  a  sin- 
gle day  survive  the  destruction  of  their  military  power. 

Eussia  alone  seems  exempted  fi'om  this  law  that  Europe  and  Asia 
can  never  be  permanently  united;  and  in  comparison  with  her  assimi- 
lation of  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia,  the  diplomatic  and  military  strug- 
gles of  the  Western  powers  to  establish  themselves  on  other  parts  of  the 
contiaent  sink  into  insignificance.  The  interest  of  this  assimilation  is 
all  the  greater  since,  on  examination,  it  appears  to  be  primarily  the  prod- 
uct of  statecraft,  partaking,  until  quite  a  recent  date,  less  of  the  charac- 
ter of  popular  impulse  than  any  event  of  comparable  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Thuteen  years  ago,  indeed,  the  number  of  volun- 
tary immigi^ants  settling  in  Siberia  in  each  year  hardly  exceeded  the 
number  of  convicts  and  exiles  deported  there  by  the  authorities.  Yet  the 
population  even  then  exceeded  that  of  many  Em-opean  states ;  and  al- 
though it  was  spread  over  an  area  in  which  most  European  states  would 
be  an  inconsiderable  patch,  it  was  so  distributed  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  ultimate  absorption  of  the  country  by  the  Eussian  race  alone. 

Though  the  system  of  registering  and  controlling  emigration  to  Sibe- 
ria dates  back  to  1881,  the  present  improved  conditions  have  existed 
since  1896  only.  In  that  year  took  place  two  important  events  which 
have  done  more  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  emigi^tion  than  all  the 
official  regulations  and  legislative  enactments  of  the  previous  fifteen 
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years.  The  first  of  these  events  was  the  completion  and  opening  for 
traffic  of  about  1,000  miles  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  from  Tchela- 
binsk  to  the  Obi,  and  the  consequent  supercession  by  Tchelabinsk  of 
Tiumen  as  the  tlireshold  of  Northern  Asia.  In  pre-railway  days  Tinmen 
played  to  Siberia  a  very  similar  part  to  that  formerly  played  by  Oren- 
burg to  Central  Asia ;  and  its  decline  did  not  begin  until  1893,  when  the 
railway  from  Tchelabinsk  was  completed  to  Kurgan  on  the  Tobol.  In 
that  year,  though  the  great  majority  of  emigrants  continued  to  go  through 
Tiumen,  about  7,000  adopted  the  Kurgan  route;  and  in  1895,  on  the 
opening  of  the  railway  to  Tomsk,  only  17,000  emigi'ants  passed  through 
Tiumen,  while  90,000  passed  through  Tchelabinsk.  In  1896  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  increased  enormously,  and  while  190,000  passed  through 
Tchelabinsk  only  12,000  took  the  river  route  from  Tiumen;  and,  as  the 
latter  were  for  the  greater  part  emigrants  to  the  forest  lands  near  Tobolsk 
and  Tara,  the  triumph  of  the  new  route  was  definitely  established.  Tiu- 
men has  been  saved  from  decline  to  the  condition  of  a  village  only  by 
the  recent  construction  of  the  railway  from  Kotlas  to  Perm. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  railway  was  an 
immense  increase  in  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  emigrants.  Although 
the  new  route  was  at  first  even  less  adequately  equipped  than  the  old 
for  coping  with  heavy  traffic,  the  advantages  of  quicker  transit,  freedom 
from  long  delays,  and  greater  reliability  more  than  compensated  for  the 
absence  of  special  provision  for  the  emigrants'  needs.  Transport  by 
steamer  probably  afforded  more  comfort  than  the  crowded  fourth-class 
railway  trucks,  but  the  slowness  of  movement,  due  largely  to  stoppage 
by  frost  in  winter  and  by  want  of  water  in  summer,  led  to  indescribable 
destitution  and  suffermg  among  the  emigrants.  A  decade  ago  Tiumen 
and  the  riparian  towns  of  Western  Siberia  presented  during  certain 
months  of  the  year  the  appearance  of  vast  camps,  where  thousands  of 
emigrants  were  crowded  together  without  money  or  food,  waiting  for  the 
steamers  which  were  to  take  them  on  the  long  journey  for  a  fortnight 
to  Tomsk  or  for  twenty-five  days  to  Barnaul.  The  mortality  resulting 
from  this  overcrowdmg  and  destitution  was  immense.  Even  as  late  as 
1894,  out  of  56,000  emigrants  x^assing  into  Siberia  no  less  than  3,000 
X>erished  on  the  way ;  and  the  mortality  in  earlier  years  was  still  heavier. 
On  the  opening  of  the  railway  in  1896,  out  of  190,000  emigi-ants  pass- 
ing through  Tchelabinsk  not  more  than  700  died,  while  in  1899,  out 
of  220,000  men,  women,  and  children  who  entered  Siberia,  all  but  300 
reached  their  destinations  safely. 

The  decrease  in  mortality  within  the  last  thiee  years  is  not,  how- 
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ever,  due  to  the  railway  alone.  During  and  since  its  construction  many 
other  steps  have  been  taken  to  better  the  condition  of  the  emigrants. 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  distribution  of  reliable  information,  and  the 
construction  of  barracks,  hospitals,  and  dining-rooms  all  along  the  line, 
where  shelter,  medical  aid,  and  hot  food  are  supplied  to  the  emigiants 
gratuitously  or  at  nominal  prices.  From  Tchelabinsk  every  emigrant 
train  is  now  accompanied  by  a  sanitary  wagon,  fitted  with  thi'ee  beds 
for  the  sick,  a  medicine  chest,  and  other  necessaries,  and  in  charge  of  a 
trained  nui^se.  But  while  the  mortality  has  greatly  decreased  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  emigrants  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The 
so-called  "  emigrant  trains  "  are  composed  of  fourth-class  carriages,  fitted 
with  stoves  in  winter,  but  with  little  other  convenience ;  and,  owing  to 
the  deficiency  of  roUing  stock  all  along  the  line  —  especially  on  the 
Trans-Baikal  section,  where  last  February  there  were  no  first  or  second- 
class  caiTiages  at  all  —  overcrowding  is  still  common,  children  being  the 
chief  sufferers.  A  petition  was  recently  presented  to  the  Emigration 
Department  for  the  construction  of  better  carriages  for  emigrant  traffic, 
but  this  reform  is  more  difficult  to  carrv'  out  than  might  be  expected. 
The  wave  of  immigration  is  by  no  means  equably  spread  over  the  year, 
but  increases  from  about  10,000  in  January  to  nearly  60,000  lq  May; 
so  that  special  emigrant  wagons,  if  provided  in  sufficient  numbers, 
would  remain  idle  for  the  gieater  part  of  the  year. 

But  the  most  important  step  toward  improving  the  conditions  of  the 
emigrants  is  the  establishment  of  the  Emigration  Depots,  which  are  now 
situated  at  short  iatervals  all  along  the  railway  line  from  Tchelabinsk  to 
Stretensk,  and  also  on  the  Amoor  and  Ussuii  and  the  chief  rivers  of 
"Western  Siteria.  These  depots  are  established  not  only  at  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  but  also  temporarily  at  the  centres  of  emigration  for  the 
time  being.  Sil^eria  in  the  present  year  contains  over  thirty,  at  nine- 
teen of  which  are  stationed  emigration  officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise 
the  emigrants  as  to  the  position  of  suitable  land,  and  to  confirm  them  in 
possession.  The  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  has  also  lately  opened  a 
large  num1)er  of  stores  of  agricultiu^l  implements  and  machinery,  at 
which  the  settler  can  procure  nearly  everj'thing  necessary  that  he  may 
begin  farming  on  easy  terms. 

The  second  event  which  marked  the  year  1896  contributed  perhaps 
even  more  than  these  reforms  to  improve  the  conditions  of  emigration. 
Up  to  that  year  the  colonization  of  Siberia  was  regarded  by  the  Eussian 
Government  as  a  question  of  high  politics  which  must  be  shrouded  in 
absolute  secrecy.     The  press  was  even  prohibited  from  publishing  the  gov- 
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ernmental  regulations  and  statistics ;  and  the  emigrant  peasants  hurried 
or  were  hurried  into  the  colony,  not  only  without  sufficient  provision  for 
their  needs  on  the  way,  but  without  knowing  anything  of  the  country 
in  which  they  were  to  settle.  AVithin  the  last  four  years  this  policy  has 
been  completely  reversed.  A  Department  of  Emigration  has  been 
formed  in  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affaii^s ;  publicity  has  been  given  to 
statistics  and  to  terms  of  settlement ;  and  the  regulations  have  been  re- 
formed, and  at  the  same  time  more  strictly  enforced.  A  systematic 
study  of  the  resom^es  of  the  country  has  been  undertaken ;  and  for  the 
last  two  years  pamphlets  written  in  simple  language  have  been  issued 
at  nominal  prices,  combatiug  the  false  ideas  prevalent  in  Eussia  as  to 
the  nature  of  Siberian  life.  The  Eussian  peasant's  conception  of  Siberia, 
like  that  of  more  enlightened  Western  Europeans,  has  oscillated  between 
abysmal  wretchedness  and  elysian  felicity ;  and  in  Eussia,  as  in  Western 
Em'ope,  it  is  the  latter  conception  which  tends  to  gain  the  upper  hand 
to-day.  But  the  more  prudent  emigrants  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
despatching  pioneers,  or  home-seekers,  to  examine  the  country  and  select 
lots;  and  in  1896  this  system  of  pioneeriug,  the  fruit  of  much  bitter  ex- 
perience, was  officially  recognized,  a  year  later  being  made  obligatory 
upon  all  intending  settlers  upon  the  Crown  lands. 

The  policy  of  the  Eussian  Government  in  recent  years  as  to  emigra- 
tion is  not  very  easy  to  define,  but  it  is  by  no  means  characterized  by 
indiscriminating  approval,  as  is  sometimes  stated.  M.  Kulomsine,  a 
member  of  the  Siberian  Committee  and  one  of  the  highest  authorities 
on  the  subject  in  Eussia,  flatly  denounced  the  present  mania  for  emigra- 
tion as  an  "undesirable  phenomenon,"  and,  after  an  examination  of 
the  conditions  of  Siberian  agricultural  life,  straightway  distributed,  in 
the  provinces  from  which  the  majority  of  the  emigrants  come,  half  a 
million  pamphlets  in  which  he  openly  discouraged  the  peasants  from 
leaving  their  present  homes.  Many  official  Eussians  also  declare  that 
emigration,  by  removing  the  surplus  population,  retards  the  introduction 
of  a  more  intense  agriculture,  and  at  the  same  time  diminishes  the  sup- 
ply of  agiicultural  laborers ;  Ijut  as  the  efflux  from  Eussia  has  not  aver- 
aged more  than  140,000  for  the  last  seven  years,  while  tlie  yearly 
increase  ui  the  population  is  nearly  1,500,000,  neither  of  these  objec- 
tions would  seem  to  hold  water.  The  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Emigra- 
tion Department  for  the  information  of  intending  emigrants  indicate, 
however,  considerable  scepticism  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  movement, 
and  lay  continual  stress  upon  the  laborious  natuie  of  Siberian  life,  and 
the  large  proportion  of  emigrants  who  return  disOlusioued  every  year. 
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While  the  peasants  iu  uo  way  share  this  view  —  a  popular  proverb  de- 
claring that  "  Siberia  is  a  gold  mine  "  —  it  is  certain  that  they  emigrate 
under  the  influence  of  severe  economic  pressure  only,  for  two-thirds  of 
the  emigrants  come  from  a  few  of  the  more  thickly  peopled  provinces, 
chiefly  fi'om  Poltava,  Tchernigof,  and  parts  of  Kharkof  and  Kursk,  where 
the  average  allotment  of  land  is  not  more  than  four  and  a  quarter  acres 
per  head,  and  where  some  whole  families  possess  less  than  an  acre  and 
a  half. 

AMiile  the  stringent  regulations  now  governing  emigration  to  Siberia 
have  abolished  to  a  gi-eat  extent  the  disorder  and  abuses  of  the  old  sys- 
tem, they  have  entangled  the  whole  process  in  a  network  of  bureaucratic 
formalities ;  and  the  preliminary  steps  which  must  now  be  taken  by  every 
intending  emigrant  are  enough  to  make  all  but  the  most  resolute  desist. 
Before  making  any  movement  at  all,  the  emigrant  must  seek  the  ad^dce 
of  the  local  authorities,  and  obtain  a  certificate  of  his  suitability  and 
capacity.  Permits  to  emigrate  are  no  longer  easily  obtainable,  but  are 
frequently  refused  on  such  grounds  as  "insufficient  means,"  "physical 
disability,"  and  "want  of  working  power  in  the  family;"  the  regulations 
laying  it  down  that  only  "  good  farmers  and  taxpayers  "  are  to  be  granted 
permits.  The  provisional  permit  is  given  only  to  the  head  of  the  family 
or  some  other  able-bodied  member  of  it,  who,  having  taken  the  advice 
of  the  emigration  officials  at  Tchelabinsk  as  to  the  nature  and  location 
of  the  available  lands,  is  sent  at  a  nominal  fare  into  Siberia,  where  he  is 
free  to  examine  all  the  lots  available.  If  he  is  successful  in  finding  suit- 
able land,  he  must  first  have  his  choice  approved  at  the  local  Emigration 
Office,  the  title  being  endorsed  upon  his  pioneer's  certificate.  Afterward 
a  final  permit  to  emigi'ate  is  given  to  the  remaining  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, who  follow  him  on  special  terms  as  to  railway  fares,  monetary  assist- 
ance, and  exemptions;  the  poorer  obtaining  gi-ants  or  loans  to  enable 
them  to  set  up  house  and  purchase  the  necessary  implements.  Formerly 
this  assistance  was  given  liberally,  but  the  present  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  encourage  emigration  by  the  more  prosperous  and  thrifty  peas- 
ants only,  and  monetary  assistance  is  now  restricted  to  small  amounts 
seldom  exceeding  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars,  and  then  nearly 
always  in  the  form  of  a  loan  repayable  without  interest  within  ten  years. 

But  before  the  final  decision  to  emigrate  is  taken,  the  number  of  re- 
quirements to  be  satisfied  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  not  thirty  per  cent  of  the  pioneers  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  their  families  from  home.  For  while  Siberia  as  a  whole  contains 
the  natural  resources  necessary  for  nearly  aU  forms  of  agriculture,  these 
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resources  are  very  unevenly  distributed,  and  there  is  no  single  district 
which  does  not  oppose  to  great  natural  advantages  certain  serious  draw- 
backs. All  the  best  agricultural  land  has  long  been  occupied ;  and  the 
pioneer,  who  has  only  some  two  months  in  the  year  in  which  he  can  sat- 
isfactorily examine  lots  scattered  over  a  great  area,  must  compromise  a 
hundred  conflicting  interests  before  he  can  be  sure  of  making  the  best 
selection.  He  must  consider  the  nature  of  the  land,  whether  dry,  marshy, 
or  salt,  the  question  of  water-supply,  whether  wood  exists  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  of  the  right  quality  both  for  building  and  fuel,  and  whether 
the  crops  raised  are  those  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  Eussia. 
He  must  inquii-e  as  to  the  system  of  agriculture  practised  —  Siberian 
land  requires  much  heavier  work  than  Eussian  —  the  losses  from  thieves, 
disease,  wild  beasts,  and  insects;  the  question  of  markets  and  means  of 
transport;  and  the  cost  of  establishing  a  home.  He  must  ascertain 
whether  the  local  inhabitants  have  emigrated  from  the  same  district,  and 
speak  the  same  dialect  as  himself. 

But  the  most  difficult  question  of  all  is  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing ready  money  from  other  sources  than  agriculture.  Of  late  years  this 
question,  which  plays  an  immense  part  in  the  economic  life  of  the  peas- 
ants of  European  Eussia,  has  become  one  of  great  difficulty;  for  the  rail- 
way, while  facilitating  the  sale  of  produce,  has  deprived  the  settlers  along 
the  old  Siberian  track  of  the  large  profits  which  they  formerly  made  in 
the  transport  of  goods,  and  has  consequently  rooted  them  more  firmly 
than  ever  to  the  land.  Though  this  deprivation  is  merely  temporary, 
the  bitterness  which  it  has  caused  among  the  old  settlers  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  the  frequent  destruction  of  the  wooden  bridges  by  fire 
is  attributed  to  the  desire  of  the  residents  to  revenge  themselves  for  the 
loss  of  their  means  of  livelihood.  The  emigrant  must  also  consider  the 
question  of  education  and  religious  instruction.  And,  having  settled  all 
these  problems,  he  must  consider  whether  it  is  preferable  to  bring  out 
all  his  family  at  once,  or,  as  the  authorities  recommend,  to  leave  part  of 
it  for  the  first  few  years  to  make  its  way  at  home. 

The  country  in  wliich  he  can  obtain  a  satisfactory  settlement  or  com- 
promise of  these  conditions  no  longer  comprises  all  halntalile  Siberia,  or 
even  a  considerable  part  thereof.  All  the  best  lots,  especially  those  ad- 
jacent to  the  railway  line,  have  long  been  occupied ;  and  even  of  the 
uninhabited,  but  habita})le  land,  only  an  insignificant  proportion  is  availa- 
ble for  settlement  in  any  one  year.  Tlie  policy  of  the  emigi-ation  author- 
ities is  U)  ()]Hiu  ])eriodically  for  settlement  certain  limited  areas,  and  only 
on  their  complete  occupation  to  look  ab(jut  for  new.  Though  these  dis- 
12 
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tricts  are  small,  and  at  any  given  time  limited  in  number,  they  are  situ- 
ated immense  distances  apart,  being  distributed  variously  over  forest- 
land,  black  earth,  and  steppe,  so  that  emigi-ants  from  any  of  the  three 
cultivable  zones  of  Eussia  may  find  agricultm-al  conditions  similar  to 
those  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  at  home.  The  Crown  lands 
available  for  settlement  are  classified,  therefore,  not  according  to  geo- 
graphical situation,  but  according  to  natural  conditions ;  and  well-advised 
emigi-ants  settle  in  their  corresponding  zones,  though  such  forethought 
is  by  no  means  common,  and  various  local  factors  tend  to  modifs'  the 
rule.  The  authorities,  however,  divide  the  free  land  into  four  classes  — 
steppe  lands,  the  Barabinski  lands,  mountain  lands,  and  forest  lands. 
Of  these  by  far  the  greatest  room  for  settlement  is  to  be  found  in  the  last. 

The  steppe  lands  now  open  for  settlement  are  all  situated  in  the  Ak- 
molinsk  territory,  the  total  population  of  which,  including  Kii'ghiz  no- 
mads, was  under  700,000  in  1897;  showing  an  increase  of  about  400,000 
since  the  census  of  1858.  The  Akmolinsk  lots  are  level,  and  contain 
some  excellent  black  earth  on  which  wheat  is  grown;  but  much  of  the 
land  is  unfit  for  the  growing  of  cereals,  though  pasturage  is  abundant. 
Drought  and  the  steppe-locust  are  the  plagues  of  the  Akmolinsk  settlers, 
and  water,  except  in  the  district  of  Omsk  which  is  well  supplied,  is  ob- 
tainable only  by  sinking  deep  weUs.  Wood  also  is  unobtainable  for 
either  building  or  fuel.  In  1899  steppe  lands  were  also  available  for 
settlement  by  the  side  of  the  railway  line  in  the  province  of  Irkutsk ;  but 
these  lands,  which  are  very  limited  in  area,  are  closed  to  immigi-ants  in 
the  present  year.  In  the  Irkutsk  steppe  lands,  as  in  Akmolinsk,  wood 
for  building  cannot  be  obtained,  and  a  dry  season  sometimes  means  the 
total  destruction  of  the  crops.  In  this  district  of  Irkutsk  aU  Russian 
crops  are  raised,  but  winter  wheat  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  want  of 
snow.  The  advantage  of  the  Irkutsk  steppe  lands  for  settlement  is  the 
comparatively  high  price  of  produce ;  wheat  rising  to  75  cents  a  pood  (36 
lbs.  avoirdupois),  and  meat  to  81.75,  a  price  never  obtained  in  Western 
Siberia. 

The  scarcity  of  wood,  which  plays  an  indispensable  part  in  the  life 
of  the  Eussian  peasant,  is  the  chief  drawback,  and  even  more  than  the 
absence  of  water  retards  the  settlement  of  the  steppes.  Though  the 
wealth  of  Siberia  in  timber  is  great  it  is  very  unevenly  distributed,  and 
the  deficiency  which  has  akeady  been  experienced  occurs  precisely  in 
those  localities  where  the  development  of  other  natural  resources  is  great- 
est. The  south  of  Tobolsk,  the  middle  regions  of  Tomsk,  and  the  north 
of  Akmolinsk  especially  suffer  from  this  scarcity ;  the  present  supply  being 
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insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  railway  and  of  the  local  population. 
Even  in  the  north,  the  immense  area  nominally  occupied  by  forest  land 
gives  a  wholly  false  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  actual  wood  available ;  for 
fire  and  the  axe,  combined  with  ignorance,  have  desolated  vast  areas 
formerly  covered  with  thick  forest.  So  severely,  indeed,  has  the  scarcity 
of  wood  been  felt  throughout  Siberia  that  the  Ministry  of  Agiiculture 
was  compelled  to  send  a  commission  of  experts  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  question.  The  investigations  of  these  experts  were  limited  to 
the  provinces  of  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  Yeneseisk,  and  Irkutsk,  and  to  the 
territory  of  Akmolinsk ;  and  their  reports,  which  have  since  been  pub- 
lished in  a  book,  were  to  the  effect  that  although  Siberia  still  possessed 
vast  areas  covered  with  forest,  most  of  the  settled  localities  abeady  suf- 
fered from  scarcity  of  wood,  while  in  the  unsettled  portions  of  the  coun- 
try the  forests  were  rapidly  vanishing  through  fires.  Thus,  in  many  of 
the  settlements  where  wood  for  fuel  is  obtainable  without  difficulty, 
building  wood  must  be  transported  hundreds  of  miles,  and  can  be  pro- 
cured only  at  a  high  price.  Wood  from  the  Crown  forests  is  supposed  to 
be  sold  to  the  settlers  at  a  reasonable  price ;  but  the  buyer  must  pay  the 
cost  of  transport,  which  often  exceeds  the  value  of  the  wood.  The  set- 
tlers also  complain  bitterly  of  the  extortion  of  the  factors,  who  cheat 
them  over  the  measurement,  and  subject  them  to  long  delays  while  the 
wood  is  being  cut. 

The  second  field  for  settlement  in  Siberia  is  the  so-called  Barabinski 
steppe,  which  is  in  reality  not  a  steppe  at  all,  but  contains  wood  in  large 
quantities,  though,  as  elsewhere,  very  unevenly  distributed.  It  occupies 
a  large  part  of  the  Tomsk,  Barnaulsk,  and  Kainsk  districts  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Tomsk,  but  only  in  the  Kainsk  district  are  lots  now  available. 
The  land  here  is  black  earth,  and  the  Kainsk  district  is  well  supplied 
with  water,  the  country  being  dotted  with  depressions  in  which  water 
coUects  in  the  spring.  Irrigation  is  carried  on  from  these  sources  by 
means  of  small  canals.  In  the  lots  at  Kargat  wood  is  obtainable  both  for 
building  and  fuel,  Ijut  in  most  of  the  settlements  wood  for  building  is 
brought  by  river.  The  climate  is  comparatively  mild,  and  winter  wheat 
cannot  be  raised.  The  Barabinski  steppe  also  has  its  distinctive  plague, 
which  can-ies  off  immense  numbers  of  cattle,  and  occasionally  even  at- 
tacks human  beings. 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  that  neither  in  the  steppe  lands  of  Akmo- 
linsk and  Irkutsk,  nor  in  the  semi-steppe  of  Baraba,  can  be  found  the 
natural  resources  necessary  for  the  easy  and  automatic  enrichment  of 
which  the  emigrant  too  often  dreams.     The  so-called  "mountain  lots," 
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which  constitute  the  third  official  division  of  Siberian  lands  available  for 
settlement,  have  also  theii-  peculiar  drawbacks.  These  mountain  lands 
lie  chiefly  in  the  Minusinsk  district  of  the  province  of  Yenesei,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  220  miles  fi'om  the  railway;  and,  although  they  may  be  reached 
by  steamer  in  three  days  from  Krasnoyarsk,  in  winter  they  are  quite 
isolated.  The  soil  here  is  excellent  for  agriculture,  and  water  is  plenti- 
ful ;  but  the  cultivation  of  hillside  patches  is  a  new  experiment  for  most 
Russians ;  and  the  morning  frosts  of  early  autumn  do  great  damage  to 
the  crops.  The  number  of  lots  in  this  district  is  very  limited;  wood  is 
very  plentiful  in  some  parts,  and  in  others  very  scarce.  During  the 
present  year  mountain  lots  have  also  been  opened  in  the  Kansk  and 
Krasnoyarsk  districts,  the  lands  in  both  lying  along  the  river  Manath 
to  the  south  of  the  railway.  The  land  in  these  districts,  as  in  Minu- 
sinsk, is  a  light  fertile  black  earth,  and  all  Eussian  crops  are  grown  ex- 
cept winter  wheat. 

Owing  chiefly  to  limitation  of  area,  the  mountain  lands  do  not  offer 
any  extensive  field  for  emigration.  By  far  the  greatest  field  for  settle- 
ment now  remaining  free  lies  in  the  forest  lands  which  are  scattered 
over  the  provinces  of  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  Yeneseisk,  and  Irkutsk.  This  is 
the  taiga  —  or  urman,  as  it  is  called  in  the  extreme  West  —  a  hundred 
years  ago  a  trackless  wilderness  of  coniferous  trees,  but  now  containing 
vast  spaces  which,  with  a  little  clearing,  are  suitable  for  human  habitation. 
Within  the  present  cent  my  immense  areas  of  this  forest  land,  once  thickly 
covered  with  larches,  pines,  and  cedars,  have  been  desolated  by  fire,  being 
succeeded  by  birch  and  aspen;  which  in  then*  turn  have  fallen  victims. 
The  spaces  cleared  by  these  successive  processes  of  destruction  are  cov- 
ered with  a  fertile  argillaceous  soil,  which  may  be  tilled  for  several  years 
without  improvement.  But  the  forest  lots,  like  the  Barabinski  steppe, 
in  one  respect  belie  their  name;  for  while  the  steppe  is  enriched  with 
considerable  wood,  the  forest  lands  contain  clearances  extending  over 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  without  a  single  tree.  In  most  places,  how- 
ever, wood  for  fuel  is  plentiful,  and  sufficient  is  found  for  building. 
Winter  rye  is  grown  throughout  the  forest  lands ;  but  the  crops  both  in 
spring  and  autumn  are  liable  to  damage  from  severe  morning  frosts. 

Although  a  considerable  area  of  habitable  forest  land  stiU  remains 
imoccupied,  the  lots  at  present  open  for  settlement  are  limited  both  in 
number  and  extent.  In  Tobolsk  only  the  two  districts  of  Tarsk  and 
Turinsk  are  at  present  receiving  emigrants.  The  Tarsk  lots  lie  along  the 
rivers  Shish  and  Tui,  affluents  of  the  Irtish,  and  the  Turinsk  lots,  which 
are  reached  from  Tinmen,  to  the  west  of  the  Tobol.     Every  Russian 
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crop  except  millet  can  be  raised  here,  but  buckwheat,  an  important  con- 
stituent of  Eussian  food,  does  badly.  The  forest  lots  in  the  province 
of  Tomsk  lie  in  the  districts  of  Tomsk  and  Mariinsk,  and  here  neither 
buckwheat  nor  millet  can  be  raised.  The  Yenesei  forest  lots  are  situ- 
ated in  the  Atchinsk  and  Kansk  districts,  the  latter  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  railway.  The  settlers  here  cultivate  all  Eussian  cereals 
except  millet.  In  the  Irkutsk  forest  lands  the  same  crops  are  grown ; 
but  here  only,  five  sections  of  the  Nizhneudinsk  district  and  two  sections 
of  the  Balagansk  district  are  now  open  for  settlement. 

At  the  present  time  nearly  all  immigration  into  Western  Siberia  is 
restricted  to  the  forest  taiga.  No  other  lands  are  free ;  and  the  obtain- 
ing of  suitable  settlers,  who  are  capable  of  copmg  with  the  hard  condi- 
tions of  forest  life,  presents  a  problem  of  great  difficulty.  Within  the 
last  two  years,  however,  there  has  been  introduced  into  this  difficult 
country,  with  excellent  results,  a  new  immigrant  element,  consisting  of 
White  Eussians  from  Minsk,  Vitebsk,  and  Moghilef.  The  superiority 
of  these  emigrants  for  the  peopling  of  the  forest  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  find  there,  more  than  any  other  Eussian  peasants,  conditions  resem- 
bling those  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  at  home.  The  terms 
upon  which  leasehold  land  is  held  in  White  Eussia,  and  especially  in 
Moghilef,  are  very  onerous.  The  payment  of  rent  in  money  is  unusual, 
the  land  instead  being  held  for  the  peculiar  "sheaf -rent,"  under  which 
the  lessee,  while  providing  his  own  seed,  is  compelled  to  deliver  to  the 
landlord  two  sheaves  out  of  every  three,  and,  in  the  case  of  meadow 
land,  even  three-quarters  of  the  crop.  As  a  consequence  of  this  system, 
large  purchases  of  forest  land  have  been  made  from  the  landowners  in 
recent  years,  and  throughout  the  forests  of  Moghilef  a  vast  number  of 
new  settlements  have  suddenly  sprung  up,  completely  isolated  from  the 
older  villages,  and  among  conditions  which  closely  resemble  the  taiga  of 
North  Central  Siberia.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  Moghi- 
lef has  stimulated  emigration ;  and  now  in  the  forest  settlements  of  Kansk 
alone  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  colonists  are  natives  of  this  province, 
while  many  thousands  more  are  hidden  away  in  the  forests  of  Tobolsk 
and  Tomsk. 

The  demarcation  and  assignment  of  all  these  lots  are  the  work  of  the 
emigration  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Aflairs ;  l)ut  the  conditions 
under  which  these  officials  work  no  longer  resemble  in  any  way  those 
of  the  past.  In  pre-railway  times  the  free  inhabitants  of  Siberia  lived 
at  wOl  and  in  abundance,  but  practised  no  methodical  system  of  agricul- 
ture, and  having  sown  and  reap(3d  in  theii*  temporary  settlements  quickly 
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abandoned  them  for  new.  But  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  gradual 
occupation  of  the  country,  many  of  the  new  lots  must  be  formed  out  of 
this  abandoned  land.  Most  of  the  Siberian  soil  now  remaining  virgin 
is  either  inferior  in  quality  or  is  uncleared  and  unready  for  settlement. 

There  are,  however,  two  fields  now  open  for  settlement  in  addition  to 
the  Crown  lands  above  described.  These  are,  first,  the  Altai  division, 
and  second,  the  superfluous  communal  lands  of  the  old  settlers.  The 
Altai  division,  which  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  the  Crown  lands, 
being  the  patrimony  of  the  Emperor,  comprises  the  Barnaul,  Biisk,  Zmei- 
nogorsk,  and  Kusnetsk  districts  of  the  province  of  Tomsk,  and  seven  sec- 
tions of  the  Tomsk  district.  Since  1899  this  field  of  settlement  has  been 
closed  until  the  emigrants  already  there  shall  have  become  permanently 
settled.  Settlement  is,  however,  allowed  on  the  communal  lands  of  the 
old  residents,  both  in  the  Altai  division  and  on  the  Crown  lands ;  the 
consent  both  of  the  commune  and  of  the  authorities  being  required. 
Formerly  the  quantity  of  superfluous  land  attached  to  the  settlements 
of  the  old  residents  was  very  great,  and  immigrants  were  gladly  incor- 
porated without  payment.  At  the  present  time,  most  parts  of  Siberia, 
and  especially  the  Altai  division,  contain  hundreds  of  communes  where 
the  lands  are  already  overcrowded.  Incorporation  in  these  communes, 
of  which  lists  are  compiled  and  published  every  year,  is  strictly  prohib- 
ited. As  settlers  on  the  communal  lands  of  the  old  residents  undertake 
none  of  the  duties  of  the  pioneer,  they  receive  neither  monetary  nor  other 
assistance ;  and  the  payment  for  incorporation  is  high,  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  fifty  dollars  for  a  single  person.  The  acceptance  of  new  settlers 
must  also  be  approved  by  the  head  man  of  the  commune  and  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  members ;  and  the  immigrant  must  first  be  re- 
leased from  his  communal  obligations  at  home,  paying  up  all  arrears  of 
land-tax,  and  removing  or  providing  for  his  dependents. 

On  the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal  the  colonization  of  what  may  be  called 
Old  Siberia  ends.  But  farther  east,  on  the  banks  of  the  Amour  and 
Ussuri,  lies  a  more  promising  coimtry  still,  which  has  evoked  the  praises 
of  all  Western  travellers,  and  which  dazzles  with  its  fabulous  riches  the 
imagination  of  the  Russian  peasant.  But  here,  as  in  Western  and  Cen- 
tral Siberia,  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  more  fertile  land  has  already  been 
occupied.  In  the  old  settlements  there  now  remains  only  sufficient  land 
for  about  2,000  families,  and  on  these  the  authorities  settle  immigrants 
without  the  preliminary  consent  of  the  old  residents.  The  other  free 
lands  available  for  settlement  lie  to  the  north  and  east  of  Blagovestchensk, 
between  the  Zeya  and  Bureya  affluents  of  the  Amour;  but  even  in  this 
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limited,  district  the  most  fertile  land  is  already  settled.  In  1899  addi- 
tional lots  were  opened  on  the  north  of  the  Tom,  a  westward-flowing  afflu- 
ent of  the  Zeya;  and  here  immigrants  are  allowed  to  choose  their  own 
allotments,  subject  as  elsewhere  to  the  approval  of  the  authorities. 
This  is  a  rich  black  earth  district,  flat  near  the  Amour,  but  with  a  hilly 
configuration  as  it  recedes.  The  advantages  of  this  district,  as  of  the 
rest  of  the  Amour  and  Ussiui,  are  the  high  and  constant  prices  of  all 
kinds  of  produce  —  wheaten  flour  rising  to  one  dollar,  and  meat  to  two 
and  a  half  dollars  a  pood  —  and  the  great  demand  for  labor  which  enables 
the  settlers  to  supplement  the  scanty  profits  which  they  derive  from 
agriculture. 

Chita,  Stretensk,  and  Blagovestchensk  are  the  emigration  centres  of 
the  Amour.  These  towns  were  formerly  very  difiicult  of  access  from  the 
West,  a  distance  of  440  miles  having  to  be  traversed  by  a  hilly  and  diffi- 
cult track  to  Chita,  the  capital  of  the  Trans-Baikal.  The  construction 
of  the  Trans-Baikal  railway  has,  however,  abolished  this  mode  of  transit, 
and  Chita  may  now  be  reached  by  train,  the  emigrants  thence  descending 
the  Shilka  on  rafts.  Other  emigrants  travel  by  train  to  Mitrofanof, 
about  ninety-three  miles  farther,  where  steamer  navigation  begins.  The 
extension  to  Stretensk,  although  nominally  completed,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  rolling  stock,  and  other  deficiencies,  is  not  yet  fit  to  cope  with 
heavy  traffic,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  emigrants  travel  so  far  by 
rail.  The  journey  from  Stretensk  to  Blagovestchensk  takes  five  days. 
The  delays  and  extortion  of  the  steamship  companies  until  lately  were 
the  subject  of  bitter  complaint  by  the  emigrants;  the  captain  of  one  of 
the  tug-boats  on  one  occasion  even  cutting  an  emigrant  barge  adrift  in 
order  to  take  back  to  Chita  a  more  valuable  cargo. 

The  emigration  centres  of  the  Ussuri  country  are  Vladivostock,  Ni- 
kolsk,  and  Khabarovsk,  and  on  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  Ussuri 
lots  are  now  open  for  settlement.  The  northern  lots  lie  to  the  south  of 
Khabarovsk,  along  the  Khor  and  Kiya  affluents.  The  country  here  is 
hilly  and  well  wooded  and  the  soil  fertile,  and  there  are  excellent  facili- 
ties for  the  sale  of  produce,  the  value  of  which  increases  as  one  goes  east. 
Meat  here  costs  S3.50  a^oo6^.  Settlement  on  the  Southern  Ussuri  is  re- 
stricted to  the  land  lying  between  the  sea.  Lake  Hanka  and  the  Chinese 
frontier,  and  the  rivers  Ulaklia  and  Sudzuka.  All  the  })est  land  at  Lake 
Hanka  is  already  occupied,  but  tlie  settlements  have  large  quantities  of 
8U])erfluous  land.  At  this  point  the  soil  is  IJack  earth,  and  wood  is  de- 
ficient.    The  other  districts  are  hilly  and  wooded. 

Emigration  to  the  Ussuri  is  largely  carried  out  by  means  of  the 
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Odessa-Vladivostock  Volunteer  Fleet.  The  emigration  authorities  esti- 
mate every  year  the  number  of  settlers  for  whom  land  can  be  found, 
modifying  theii*  estimates  by  the  capacity  of  the  transports,  which  are 
requii-ed  to  carry  not  only  emigrants,  but  also  troops,  material  for  the 
Ussuri  railway,  which  is  still  cut  off  from  the  main  line  of  the  Siberian 
railway,  and  exiles  for  the  Island  of  Saghalien.  Peasants  desirous  of 
emigrating  to  the  Ussuri  must  first  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Governor 
of  their  province,  and  permits  are  not  given  except  to  skilled  farmers  and 
prosperous  men.  These  emigrants  are  required  to  pay  for  the  transport 
of  their  families,  which  costs  on  an  average  from  $200  to  8225,  and  in 
addition  to  lodge  with  the  authorities  a  sum  of  8150,  which  is  returned 
to  them  on  arrival.  From  4,000  to  5,000  emigi-ants  adopt  this  route 
every  year.  Although  the  accommodation  on  the  fleet  is  beyond  com- 
parison superior  to  that  of  the  steamers  and  barges  of  the  Siberian  rivers, 
the  length  of  the  voyage,  some  13,000  miles,  the  uncleanliness,  over- 
crowdmg,  and  prolonged  confinement,  combined  with  the  sudden  changes 
of  climate,  result  in  a  heavy  mortality  compared  with  that  of  the  rail- 
way route.  The  cost  of  transport  on  the  Volunteer  Fleet  is  also  high, 
being  with  provisions  about  840  a  head,  while  the  journey  from  Mos- 
cow to  Stretensk  by  rail,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Khabarovsk,  including 
provisions,  costs  less  than  812.50.  The  land  route  is  also  nearly  three 
times  shorter,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  Volunteer  Fleet  will  soon 
have  to  find  another  source  of  income  than  emigrant  traffic,  and  the  par- 
tial supercession  of  the  steamer  is  likely  to  exert  on  the  Eussian  mercan- 
tile marine  an  influence  which  the  Government  by  no  means  desires. 

The  population  of  the  Amour  and  Ussuri,  which  passed  into  Eussian 
hands  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  is  now  composed  of  about  100,000 
ordinary  settlers  and  30,000  Cossacks.  In  natural  advantages  there  is 
little  to  choose  between  the  two  districts,  although  winter  on  the  Amour 
is  colder  and  lasts  a  month  longer  than  on  the  Ussuri,  the  rough  climate 
with  its  comparative  absence  of  snow  precluding  the  possibility  of  rais- 
ing winter  crops.  Winter  wheat  is  grown  only  among  the  woods.  On 
the  Upper  Amour  agriculture  is  hampered  by  the  prevalence  of  severe 
morning  frosts,  which  are  met  with  as  early  as  August.  The  climate  of 
the  Zeisk-Bureysk  district,  however,  favors  a  gi'eater  variety  of  crops;  the 
agricultural  conditions  to  a  great  extent  resembling  those  of  Northern 
Manchuria.  Though  wood  for  fuel  is  plentiful  in  all  the  settled  locali- 
ties of  the  Amour  and  Ussmi,  the  destruction  of  the  forests  has  resulted 
in  a  scarcity  of  building  wood  in  many  districts.  The  heavy  rains  of 
summer  are  another  great  inconvenience  to  Kussians  who  are  accustomed 
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to  autumn  rains  at  home.  Horses  also  are  dear,  and  heavy  losses  are 
caused  by  the  Siberian  plague.  The  settlers  regard  inoculation,  which 
is  the  only  effective  preventive  against  this  disease,  with  distrust. 

Although  considerable  difficulty  still  exists  in  reaching  many  of  the 
actual  lots  which  are  now  being  settled,  communication  with  all  the  gi'eat 
centres  of  Siberian  colonization  is  now  very  easy ;  and  the  railway  fares, 
both  for  pioneers  and  for  actual  emigrants,  are  trifling,  working  out  at 
about  one  cent  for  ten  miles.  It  is  now  possible  for  the  pioneer  to  travel 
from  Moscow  to  Omsk,  a  distance  of  1,870  miles,  taking  eight  days,  for 
a  fare  of  two  dollars,  and  to  Tulun,  where  the  emigrant  detrains  for  the 
Nizhneudinsk  steppe  lots  —  a  distance  of  3,162  miles  from  Moscow,  tak- 
ing IS-J  days  —  for  less  than  three  dollars.  Unfortunately  for  the  emi- 
grants, however,  the  railway  fare  represents  but  an  inconsiderable  frac- 
tion of  the  cost ;  and  the  transport  of  a  whole  family  and  its  settlement 
on  the  land  is  estimated  to  entail  an  expense  of  S3 5  for  the  province  of 
Tobolsk  and  850  for  the  province  of  Tomsk.  AVhere  railway  communi- 
cation ends,  sometimes  long  journeys  must  be  made  by  steamer  or  by 
road,  and  both  these  means  of  transport  are  comparatively  dear. 

Thus  the  emigrant  to  the  Akmolinsk  steppe-lands,  after  detraining 
at  Petropavlovsk,  must  travel  305  miles  by  the  track  before  reaching 
his  destination;  and,  although  several  of  the  settlers  bring  then*  own 
horses  from  Eussia,  most  are  obliged  to  hire  or  purchase  conveyances  on 
the  spot.  The  cost  of  this  increases  as  they  go  east,  a  pair  of  horses  and 
two  country  carts  costing  $150  on  the  Amour.  The  Minusinsk  hill-lands 
on  the  Yenesei  also  lie  several  hundred  miles  from  the  railway,  some 
emigrants  detraming  at  Atchinsk,  while  others  go  by  train  to  Krasno- 
yarsk, and  take  steamer  oq  the  Yenesei;  the  journey  from  Krasnoyarsk 
to  Minusinsk  taking  three  days  and  costing  half  a  dollar  a  day.  The 
forest  lands  of  Tobolsk  are  reached  from  Omsk,  from  which  station  the 
emigrants  steam  for  two  days  down  the  Irtish  to  Tara.  Emigrants  from 
Northeastern  Eussia  still  go  by  the  old  Perm-Tiumen  route,  and  thence 
by  steamer  to  Tara.  The  forest  lots  in  Tomsk  are  very  scattered,  and 
emigrants  detrain  either  at  Mariinsk  or  Tomsk,  about  10^  days  from 
Moscow.  Kansk,  which  lies  twelve  days  from  Moscow,  is  the  centre  of 
the  Yenesei  forest  settlements ;  and  the  Irkutsk  forest  lands  are  reached 
from  Ni7.hneudinsk  or  Tulun.  Of  the  methods  and  cost  of  transport  to 
the  settlements  on  the  Amour  and  Ussuri  I  have  already  spoken. 

The  above  description  of  the  free  Siberian  lands  and  of  the  system 
upon  which  they  are  now  being  peopled  ai)plies  only  to  the  regular  or 
certificated  emigrants,  who  have  discharged  all  their  communal  obliga- 
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tions  in  Eussia,  and  whose  settlement  in  their  nevr  homes  is  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  admiaistrative  authorities.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  a  very  considerable  element  of  iiTegular  immigrants,  who 
form  at  first  the  landless  proletariat  of  the  country,  and  afterward  play  a 
very  important  and  beneficial  part  in  its  economic  life.  Though  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Russian  Government,  especially  since  1897,  has  been  to  keep 
at  home  all  families  whose  resources  and  working  power  are  insufficient 
to  cope  with  the  difficult  conditions  of  Siberian  life,  the  measures  taken 
to  this  end  are  largely  ineffective,  and  the  number  of  peasants  who  have 
left  their  homes  surreptitiously,  without  observing  the  necessary  formal- 
ities, tends  to  increase  every  year.  A  large  proportion  of  these  emigrants 
are  intercepted  on  the  way,  and  sent  back  to  their  villages  on  foot,  as  is 
done  every  day  with  the  peasants  discovered  without  passports  in  the 
great  towns  of  Russia.  But  immense  numbers  succeed  in  entering 
Siberia  by  unrecognized  routes,  and  now  in  every  town  and  trading  set- 
tlement, as  well  as  in  most  of  the  villages  fi'om  Tchelabinsk  to  Lake 
Baikal,  are  hundreds  of  these  unofficial  emigrants,  who,  being  unable  to 
acquire  land  for  farming,  occupy  the  positions  of  domestic  servants,  dri- 
vers, and  day  laborers,  or  engage  in  petty  trading  operations. 

As  in  April  and  May,  the  time  of  high  water  in  the  immigrant 
stream,  a  gi'eat  demand  arises  for  temporary  labor,  they  find  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  employment ;  and  on  the  subsidence  of  the  immigration  wave 
they  migrate  to  the  villages,  where  labor  for  harvest  work  is  equally 
scarce.  Being  unable  to  settle  on  the  Crown  lands,  they  seek  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  communes  of  the  old  settlers ;  but  this  step,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  explained,  is  a  costly  one,  and  they  are  therefore  compelled  to 
live  unattached  for  years,  migrating  periodically  from  town  to  country 
and  from  country  to  town,  until  they  have  saved  sufficient  to  enter  the 
communes  as  regular  members.  The  number  of  settlers  of  this  type  liv- 
ing in  the  villages  or  belonging  to  the  lowest  rank  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion cannot  be  estimated;  but  in  1897  no  less  than  1,000  were  attached 
by  imperial  decree  to  the  communal  lands  in  the  Altai  division  alone. 

The  opinion  of  the  best  authorities  is  that  by  their  thrift,  and  the  dis- 
cipline and  knowledge  of  local  conditions  which  they  acquire  in  their  days 
of  servitude,  these  iri-egular  immigrants  form  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
elements  in  the  Siberian  population.  That  tliis  view  is  shared  by  the 
authorities  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  the  Siberian  Committee 
lately  recommended  that  their  return  to  Russia  was  undesirable.  The 
cost  of  emigration  more  often  than  not  represents  the  savings  of  years; 
and  whether  the  emigrants  remain  in  the  colony,  or  retiun  home  disillu- 
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sioned,  in  most  cases  they  must  begin  their  lives  anew.  Many  authori- 
ties now  recommend  that  as  long  as  free  lots  remain  they  should  be 
divided  among  these  irregular  immigrants  after  the  needs  of  the  author- 
ized immigrants  have  been  satisfied.  But  as  such  a  measure  would  prob- 
ably lead  to  all  the  paupers  and  vagabonds  of  Eussia  thronging  into  the 
colony,  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  adopted. 

The  number  of  unauthorized  emigrants  who  return  to  Eussia  every 
year  is  very  large,  constituting  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
who  return.  The  seventy  per  cent  of  regular  emigrants  who  return  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  returning  pioneers  who  have  failed  to 
discover  satisfactory  lots ;  (2)  pioneers  who  have  obtained  land  but  have 
failed  to  settle ;  and  (3)  settlers  who  have  been  established  in  the  country 
for  more  than  one  season,  but  have  failed  to  make  their  way.  The  pioneers 
who  return  owing  to  failure  to  obtain  land  divide  in  their  turn  into  two 
classes,  some  having  examined  lots  in  several  districts,  and  found  none 
suitable,  while  many  others,  after  consultation  with  the  officials  at  the 
Emigration  Depots,  return  home  without  even  having  made  an  examina- 
tion of  the  land.  The  latter  are  almost  invariably  peasants  who  have  left 
their  homes  bewitched  by  the  current  tales  as  to  the  boundless  wealth  of 
Siberia,  and  who  are  discouraged  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  truth.  Of 
the  pioneers  who  examine  the  land  many  fail  to  find  suitable  lots  owing 
to  ignorance  of  the  primary  condition  of  emigration  —  that  they  should 
settle  under  conditions  similar  to  those  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed at  home. 

But,  whatever  be  the  cause,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  pioneers 
who  enter  Siberia  decide  to  remain  there.  In  1897,  out  of  16,000  pio- 
neers who  crossed  the  Urals,  11,000  returned  home;  and  in  1898,  out  of 
50,000  xjioneers  36,000  returned,  only  14,000  deciding  to  remain.  In 
the  first  nine  months  of  1899  as  many  as  32,908  pioneers  left  Eussia,  but 
only  9,287  determined  to  emigrate,  the  remaining  23,600  preferring  their 
state  at  home.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  set  these  figiu-es  down 
to  the  discredit  of  Siberia  as  a  colony ;  for  an  analysis  of  the  motives  of 
the  returning  pioneers  shows  that  only  a  small  proportion  were  influenced 
]jy  dissatisfaction  with  the  country.  "  Administrative  reasons  "  accounted 
for  thirty  per  cent  of  those  who  returned ;  twenty-one  per  cent  were  de- 
terred from  emigrating  by  the  high  price  which  was  demanded  for  in- 
corporation in  the  communes  of  the  old  settlers ;  while  only  nine  per  cent 
returned  for  "economic  reasons,"  and  seven  per  cent  owing  to  "natural 
conditions."  The  fundamental  cause  seems  to  have  been  that  the  num- 
ber of  lots  ready  at  any  one  time  is  insufiicient.     In  addition  to  the 
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pioneers  who  decided  not  to  emigrate,  there  returned  to  Eussia  in  the 
tirst  six  months  of  1899  no  less  than  38,268  souls,  nearly  aU  of  whom 
had  lived  in  the  colony  for  several  years,  and  had  failed  to  settle  on  a 
durable  basis. 

That  the  disadvantages  of  Siberia  as  a  colony  which  I  have  men- 
tioned incidentallv  —  the  deficiencv  of  wood,  the  absence  of  markets, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  work  in  winter,  and  the  losses  from  insects 
and  disease  —  combine  to  make  settlement  in  Siberia  much  less  attrac- 
tive for  the  Eussian  peasant  than  is  generally  supposed,  the  statistics  of 
retiuning  emigrants  sufficiently  show.  The  returns  of  the  tax  collectors 
seem  to  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  Xotwithstanding  the  various 
exemptions  and  grants  of  assistance,  the  indebtedness  of  the  settlers  for 
government  taxes  increases  every  year,  and  Siberia  is  now  beyond  all 
comparison  the  most  deeply  indebted  part  of  the  Eussian  Empire. 

Eecent  comp'arative  statistics  on  this  subject  are  not  prociuable;  but 
an  analysis  published  by  the  well-known  authority  Professor  Karishef 
shows  that  the  average  indebtedness  of  Siberia  for  government  taxes  in 
the  period  1889-94  was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  European  Rus- 
sia. The  arrears  due  on  all  yeai"s  up  to  1888  amounted  to  88.6  per  cent 
of  the  yearly  a--e--ment,  and  in  1894  they  had  risen  to  182.3  per  cent 
of  the  yeaily  a— r^-ment,  an  increase  of  indebtedness  amounting  to  nearly 
100  per  cent  of  the  assessment.  In  1889  the  proportion  of  the  year's 
taxes  remaining  unpaid  was  8.6  per  cent  of  the  assessment,  but  in  1892 
it  rose  to  25.6  per  cent,  falling  somewhat  in  the  following  two  years. 
Professor  Karishef  attributes  this  immense  increase  of  indebtedness  to 
the  defects  of  the  system  of  taxation ;  not  merely  because  the  system  is 
bad  in  itseK,  but  because  the  assessment  is  incommensurate  with  the 
resources  of  the  settlers,  it  regard  is  paid  to  the  absence  of  remunerative 
work  and  the  long  period  necessary  to  obtain  a  prosperous  footing  on  the 
land.  In  other  words,  a  system  of  taxation  which  is  tolerable  in  Euro- 
pean Eussia  is  altogether  beyond  the  strength  of  the  Siberians  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  development  of  the  country. 

But  all  drawbacks  notwithstanding,  the  population  of  Siberia  has 
more  than  doubled  itself  within  the  last  forty  years.  Since  it  has  been 
found  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  convict  population  is  inconsidera- 
ble, the  greater  part  of  this  increase  must  be  attributed  to  immigration 
and  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  free  inhabitants.  How  long  the  in- 
crease will  continue  at  this  rate  it  ik  impossible  to  predict;  but  if  the 
present  flood  of  immigrants,  exceeding  200,000  a  year,  should  continue, 
the  population  forty  years  hence  will  be  much  more  than  double  its  pres- 
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ent  strength.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  when  the  limited  area  of 
cultivable  land  now  available  is  occupied,  immigration  will  decline,  or 
will  increase  only  commensurately  with  the  development  of  the  mineral 
and  industrial  resources  of  the  country.  That  a  vast  expanse  of  country 
may  be  considered  nearly  fully  peopled  when  occupied  by  a  small  popu- 
lation seems  to  be  shown  from  the  figures  relating  to  the  province  of 
Tobolsk,  the  population  of  which  increased  in  forty  years  less  than  forty 
pel  cent,  while  the  population  of  the  adjacent  province  of  Tomsk  has 
trebled  in  the  same  period.  These  figures  seem  to  show  that  forty  years 
ago  Tobolsk  contained  nearly  as  many  inhabitants  as  it  could  sustain 
under  agricultural  conditions,  the  immigrant  flood  since  that  time  being 
forced  farther  east,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  cultivable  land. 

With  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  land,  exile  vanished  from  "Western 
Siberia,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  it  was,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, abolished  altogether.  The  system  played,  although  unintention- 
ally, an  important  part  in  the  opening  of  the  country.  The  civic  pros- 
perity of  the  colony  demands  more  ordered  and  conscious  efforts,  and 
now,  not  only  for  the  criminal  convict,  but  for  the  outcast  of  the  com- 
mune, and  for  the  very  poorest  peasant,  Siberia  no  longer  extends  its  old 
hope  of  regeneration  and  prosperity.  It  is  recognized  that  the  future 
development  of  the  country  must  be  the  work  of  a  stronger  and  more 
laborious  class,  equipped  with  sufficient  monetary  resources,  and  forti- 
fied with  higher  ideals  than  the  mere  instinctive  desire  to  escape  from 
the  burdensome  conditions  of  life  at  home.  This  change  of  conditions 
was  inevitable  in  Siberia,  and  it  is  very  loudly  insisted  upon  in  all  the 
later  publications  of  the  Eussian  Emigration  Department.  Indeed,  the 
only  consideration  which  prevents  the  establishment  in  the  colony  of  a 
proprietary  class  who  would  receive  large  gi'ants  of  land,  and  be  liable 
to  carry  out  improvements  within  a  limited  period,  is  the  fact  that  such 
a  measure,  when  tried  some  years  ago  in  Orenburg  and  in  the  Caucasus, 
was  seen  to  be  impracticable.  It  was  found  that  the  new  landlords 
abused  their  property  for  purposes  of  speculation,  and  that  the  measure 
invariably  ended  in  the  subdivision  of  the  projjerty,  and  its  transfer  into 
peasant  hands.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme  in 
Siberia  would  meet  with  any  greater  success.  R.  E.  C.  Long. 
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The  South  Africa  of  a  hundred  years  hence  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
pure  conjecture  as  the  America  of  the  same  period.  In  the  conditions 
of  that  time  we  of  to-day  have  no  direct  personal  interest.  With  the 
South  Africa  of  the  present  generation  and  its  successor  we  have  some 
concern.  Prophecy  is  futile,  but  there  is  warrant  for  a  consideration  of 
probable  developments  regarded  in  the  light  of  known  conditions.  In 
the  light  of  such  conditions,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  years  must  pass 
before  the  territory  which  England  has  recently  annexed  as  a  result  of 
the  war  in  South  Africa  can  become  far  removed  from  a  state  of  prim- 
eval desolation.  Two  generations  were  required  to  make  this  region 
what  it  was  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  It  was  then  a  combina- 
tion of  a  few  mining  camps,  two  or  three  of  which  attained  the  dignity 
of  small  cities,  and  an  area  of  some  167,000  square  miles  supporting 
a  white  population,  outside  of  those  engaged  in  the  mining  camps,  of 
probably  not  over  175,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  white  population  of  the 
whole  of  South  Africa  was  estimated  at  about  25,000.  A  century  of 
natural  increase  and  of  immigration  from  England,  Germany,  Holland, 
Portugal,  and  elsewhere  saw  this  number  raised  to  about  750,000. 
The  occupied  area  in  the  year  1900  covered  1,500,000  square  miles, 
and  included  governments  by  English,  Germans,  Portuguese,  and  those 
descendants  from  the  Dutch  and  the  French  whom  we  know  as  the 
Boers.  Of  the  750,000  people,  one-half,  consisting  of  English  and  the 
descendants  of  Dutch  and  French,  were  residents  in  Cape  Colony,  on  an 
area  of  221,311  square  miles,  averaging  a  population  of  about  1.7  to  the 
square  mile.  Two-thirds  of  the  remainder  were  credited  to  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  included  probably  125,000  who  could  rightly  be  called  tran- 
sients. The  latter  were  men  of  all  classes  and  grades  of  society,  drawn 
to  the  region  in  the  hope  of  becoming  rich  through  its  gold  deposits,  and 
with  no  intention  of  settling  permanently  in  the  country  or  of  adopting 
it  as  a  home,  politically  or  otherwise.  These,  with  their  fellows  in 
other  mining  camps  of  South  Africa,  in  Kimberley,  Rhodesia,  and  the 
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then  Orange  Free  State,  were  the  uitlanders  of  the  Transvaal,  and  the 
equivalent  of  idtlanders  in  the  other  districts. 

A  rough  approximation  from  these  figures  gives  a  South  African 
area,  under  EngKsh  or  Continental  rule,  of  nearly  1,250,000  square 
miles,  with  a  white  population  of  about  one  person  to  every  six  square 
miles.  This  represents  a  century  of  general  development  in  South 
Africa.  The  calculation  is  quite  legitimate.  I  leave  out  nothing  but 
Cape  Colony,  the  oldest  and  most  populous  section,  with  its  1.7  of  pop- 
ulation to  the  square  mile,  and  that  which  is  quite  distinctly  a  transient 
population  connected  with  the  mining  industry.  The  remainder,  with 
its  vast  area  and  its  limited  population,  is  the  real  South  Africa. 

The  development  of  new  countries  proceeds  along  certain  lines  in 
response  to  certain  laws.  Three  primary  conditions  are  requisite. 
There  must  be:  (1)  The  possibility  of  producing  something  which  is 
required  or  desired  in  the  world's  markets;  (2)  the  possibility  of  plac- 
ing such  productions  in  the  world's  markets  in  competition  with  other 
producing  centres;  and  (3)  a  producing  population. 

Until  the  markets  of  the  world  find  for  the  possible  products  of  South 
Africa  a  greater  need  than  that  which  exists  to-day,  that  land  may  be 
excluded  as  a  factor  in  competition,  by  reason  of  its  natural  conditions, 
and  the  fact  that  those  conditions  present  no  warrant  for  any  early  ex- 
tension of  transportation  facilities  sufficient  to  place  its  products  iu  the 
general  market.  This  must  inevitably  affect  the  question  of  an  immi- 
grant population,  inasmuch  as  the  object  of  emigration  is  a  betterment 
of  conditions.  A  new  home  in  a  strange  land  must  offer  some  fan-  pros- 
pect of  such  betterment  before  any  considerable  tide  of  immigration  can 
be  anticipated. 

Around  its  eastern  and  southeastern  border.  South  Africa  shows  a 
coast  strip  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  country.  Tropical  fruits,  sugar, 
tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  rice,  and  the  common  vegetables  of  all  lands,  are 
among  its  present  productions.  But  there  is  no  specialty,  and  in  the 
raising  of  none  of  these  is  there  any  manifest  advantage  over  lands 
which  are  more  readily  accessible  to  the  market.  Before  a  large  part  of 
this  area  could  be  made  available  in  any  way,  there  must  be  devised 
some  means  of  stamping  out  the  deadly  fevers  which  prevail,  notably  in 
the  more  northerly  sections. 

Behind  this  coast  strip,  which  includes  barely  ten  per  cent  of  the 
South  African  area,  there  runs,  virtually  paralleling  the  coast  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1,600  miles,  the  abrupt  and  rugged  wall  of  the  Drakensberg,  or 
Quathlamba.     These  mountains  rise  from  6,000  to  12,000  feet  above  sea 
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level.  To  the  west  of  them,  there  lies  the  great  South  African  interior. 
Cape  Town,  Dm-ban,  and  their  surrounding  country  are  in  South  Africa 
rather  than  of  it.  Behind  these  mountains  lies  the  central  plateau,  the 
great  veldt,  the  real  South  Africa.  This  stretches  westward  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  until  it  slopes,  somewhat  gradually,  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Its  western  area  includes  the  barren  wilderness  of  Damara  and  Nama- 
qualand.  The  real  South  Africa  begins  in  Cape  Colony,  and  runs 
northward  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  when  it  sinks  into  the  heart 
of  the  great  continent.  If  asked  to  name  its  chief  characteristics,  I 
should  mention  its  loneliness  and  desolation. 

As  the  early  New  England  settlers  sought  an  inhospitable  coast  in 
a  new  land  that  they  might  escape  a  condition  which  they  regarded  as 
religious  oppression,  so  did  the  Boers  leave  the  more  fruitful  and  more 
habitable  land  of  Cape  Colony  to  escape  what  to  them  was  politi- 
cal oppression.  With  some  coincidence  of  motive  for  their  movement 
the  comparison  stops.  The  Pilgrims  had  the  advantage  of  a  water  front, 
which  meant  not  only  ready  transportation,  but,  as  well,  the  special  in- 
dustries of  fishing  and  ship-building.  In  climatic  conditions  the  trek- 
king Boer  had  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  Pilgrim.  In  the  supply  of 
timber  for  his  many  needs  and  uses  the  Pilgrim  had  all  the  advantage. 
One  group  fought  its  many  disadvantages,  grew,  and  developed.  The 
other  yielded  to  conditions,  and  became  —  Boers. 

As  the  Boer  of  to-day  is  largely  a  product  of  environment,  it  is  a 
reasonable  prediction  that  those  who  inhabit  the  same  region  in  the 
future  will  be  much  as  he  has  been,  until  there  is  open  to  the  people 
of  the  land  a  desirable  market  as  a  stimulus  to  more  active  industry. 
Production  is  useless  unless  there  is  provided  the  means  of  a  fairly 
profitable  disposition  of  the  product.  To  gridiron  with  railways  an  area 
of  1,500,000  square  miles  of  such  country  purely  as  a  development 
scheme  would  involve  a  real  estate  and  railway  speculation  beyond  any- 
thing yet  undertaken  in  the  world  of  finance.  Such  a  scheme  would 
also  entail  an  irrigation  system  which  would  make  anything  yet  under- 
taken in  our  own  West  seem  like  child's  play. 

No  fair  comparison  lies  between  the  development  of  South  Africa 
and  that  of  the  mining  country  of  Colorado  or  California.  In  those 
States,  fifty  years  of  labor  have  turned  mining  districts  into  ranches, 
farms,  and  gardens;  into  health  and  pleasure  resorts;  and  into  manu- 
facturing centres  whose  investments  and  profits  outstrip  those  of  mining 
enterprises.  But  the  natural  conditions  of  those  districts  were  wholly 
different  from  those  presented  by  the  South  African  veldt.     What  is 
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known  as  South  Africa  covers  an  area  practically  equivalent  to  the  sum 
of  that  of  the  following  States  and  Territories:  Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas.  Cape  Colony  and  its  dependencies  cover 
an  area  more  than  four-fifths  of  that  of  Texas.  This  portion  of  the 
United  States  to-day  shows  a  population  of  upward  of  7,000,000.  This 
is  the  work  of  fifty  years.  But  the  world  needed  the  endless  variety 
and  the  vast  quantity  of  the  products  of  that  section,  and  the  section 
could  place  its  products  in  the  market  in  successful  competition  with 
those  of  other  districts.  The  tide  of  immigration  has  rolled  into  that  part 
of  the  United  States  because  of  the  inducements  ofiered  to  the  home- 
seeker,  by  reason  of  possible  production  and  distribution.  Railroads 
have  stimulated  settlement,  and  settlement  has  led  to  an  increase  in 
railroads  and  railroad  facilities.  South  Africa  offers  scant  inducement 
to  either  raih*oad  or  settler,  to  essay  the  hand-in-hand  march  which  has 
made  America's  great  Western  frontier.  South  Africa  may  produce  gold 
and  diamonds  for  the  enrichment  of  the  few.  It  is  handicapped  in  the 
production  of  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  beans,  and  potatoes,  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  many. 

Mining,  as  a  distinct  industry,  attracts  and  provides  for  no  more 
than  a  comparatively  limited  population.  In  South  Africa,  nearly  aU 
the  manual,  and  practically  all  the  imskilled,  labor  required  in  the 
mines  is  done  by  Kattirs  at  prices  and  imder  conditions  which  make  no 
appeal  to  the  white  man.  Nor  is  it  in  any  way  likely  that  mine  man- 
agers will  make  any  change  in  this  system  because  of  any  change  in  the 
form  of  government.  It  is  officially  reported  that  in  1898  there  were 
12,413  whites  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  Transvaal.  Upon  that 
basis  it  is  probable  that  a  total  of  from  15,000  to  16,000  would  cover 
all  so  engaged  in  South  Africa,  including  the  Transvaal,  Ehodesia,  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  Kimberley.  In  1897,  reports  from  fifty  of  the 
leading  companies  engaged  in  mining  showed  that  54  per  cent  of  their 
white  employes  were  siugle  men,  33  per  cent  were  married  men  whose 
families  were  non-resident,  while  only  13  per  cent  represented  resident 
families.  It  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  South  African  mines  directly 
8up[)ort  a  resident  white  population  of  probably  less  than  25,000.  No 
marked  probability  ap[>ears  of  any  very  great  increase  in  the  early  fu- 
ture. Those  indirectly  sup])orted,  such  as  merchants,  traders,  and  their 
clerks  and  employ^,  are  in  much  greater  numljer. 

But  at  no  time  and  under  no  conditions  now  pro])able  may  we  look 
for  anvthing  other  than  a  comparatively  limited  population  directly  or 
13 
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indirectly  dependent  upon  gold  and  diamond  mining  operations  in  South 
Africa.  It  would  appear  an  extravagant  estimate  to  set  any  such  pos- 
sible population  within  the  next  fifty  years  as  high  as  500,000  souls, 
men,  women,  and  children  included.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  regard  even 
this  as  a  permanent  population,  or  mining  as  a  permanent  industry. 
The  greater  part  of  the  white  population  of  the  Transvaal  before  the 
war  would  not  have  been  there  but  for  the  mines,  and  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  life  of  mines.  It  is  estimated  by  experts  that  fifty  years  of  work, 
at  the  rate  of  the  output  prior  to  the  suspension  caused  by  the  war,  will 
exhaust  the  deposits  of  the  Witwatersrand,  the  chief  gold-mining  cen- 
tre. Other  mines  will  doubtless  be  discovered ;  but  inasmuch  as  a  great 
deal  of  very  diligent  prospecting  has  been  carried  on  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  it  may  be  doubted  if  a  second  Witwatersrand  will  be  discovered, 
though  such  discovery  remains  a  possibility. 

Other  mining  industries  are  also  among  possibilities.  Coal,  of  avail- 
able though  inferior  quality,  is  known  to  underlie  large  areas  throughout 
South  Africa.  Copper  appears,  and  has  been  worked,  in  Namaqualand 
and  Damaraland.  It  also  appears  in  parts  of  the  Transvaal.  Cinnabar 
occurs  in  the  Transvaal,  east  and  west.  Nickel  is  reported  in  Zulu- 
land,  and  tin  in  Swaziland.  Galena  mines  are  reported  from  several 
districts.  Iron,  as  magnetite,  red  iron  ore,  specular,  and  hematite,  ap- 
pears widely  distributed.  Manganese,  zinc,  antimony,  and  cobalt  are 
also  in  evidence.  The  commercial  value  of  any  of  these  deposits  re- 
mains for  determination  by  more  ample  and  effective  investigation  than 
has  yet  been  given  them.  The  coal  is  of  local  use  and  value  for  steam- 
making  purposes  in  the  present  mining  operations,  on  railways,  and  in 
such  limited  manufacturing  establishments  as  are  in  operation  and  re- 
quire fuel.  Some  day  the  iron  may  come  into  service  for  special  pur- 
poses in  foundries  for  rough  iron  work ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that 
years  will  elapse  ere  any  local  demand  will  come  to  warrant  extensive 
operations  in  its  manufacture  or  mining.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
ii'on  and  steel  novr  used,  and  likely  to  be  used,  is  in  the  form  of  special 
machinery,  which  can  be  imported  from  foreign  factories  much  more 
cheaply  than  it  could  possibly  be  made  on  the  spot. 

Even  assuming  the  apparently  extravagant  figure  of  500,000  as  a 
possible  population  which  produces  nothing  for  its  own  use  and  con- 
sumption, such  as  food  and  clothing,  it  remains  that  1,500,000  square 
miles  constitute  a  very  large  farm  from  which  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  a  population  equal  to  no  more  than  that  of  a  large  city.  South 
Africa  has  not,  and  presents  no  immediate  probability  of  having,  an  ex- 
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tensive  local  market  to  offer  the  farm  settler  as  an  inducement  to 
undergo  the  expense  and  the  struggle  which  he  must  encounter.  Other 
lands  are  open  at  a  smaller  outlay,  with  offers  of  greater  promise  and 
easier  conditions. 

In  the  line  of  manufacturing,  little  has  been  done,  and  there  is  little 
encouragement  for  increase.  There  are  a  number  of  small  local  flour 
mills,  a  few  bakeries,  breweries,  canning  establishments,  iron  foundries, 
brick  works,  potteries,  and  match  factories ;  but  all  are  on  a  small  scale, 
and  cater  only  to  local  trade.  Cape  Colony  has  a  fair  supply  of  timber 
for  special  purposes,  and  carriage  building  is  an  industry  there  which 
employs  from  3,000  to  4,000  hands.  Throughout  the  country  at  large 
the  absence  of  forests  makes  wood- working  impossible.  Woollen  manu- 
facturing is  a  possibility.  No  less  than  $10,000,000  worth  of  wool 
was  exported  in  1899,  The  country  now  exports  its  wool  and  imports 
its  woollen  goods.  The  hide  export  of  1899  amounted  to  a  value  of 
$2,000,000,  while  considerable  hide  stock  was  locally  used  in  boot  and 
shoe  manufacturing.  But  these  and  such  other  manufactures  as  find  es- 
tablishment in  the  region  are  for  local  trade,  and  of  small  capacity. 
Moreover,  being  amply  supplied  with  local  labor,  they  offer  no  encour- 
agement to  the  immigrant  who  is  dependent  upon  his  daily  wage  for  his 
support.  The  dearth  of  raw  material  and  the  limited  population  pre- 
clude any  probability  that  within  any  brief  period  South  Africa  will 
either  export  her  manufactures  or  need  hands  to  assist  in  supplying  her 
local  market. 

The  mining  industry  affords  special  opportunities  to  the  capitalist 
and  the  investor.  It  offers  a  few  weU-paid  positions  to  trained  intelli- 
gence and  to  skilled  labor.  A  general  manager  may  draw  a  salary  of 
between  $500  and  $1,000  per  month;  a  mechanical  engineer  may 
draw  from  $200  to  $300;  a  clerk  from  $100  to  $200;  a  mine  foreman 
from  $150  to  $200;  and  a  good  working  mechanic  from  $100  to  $150. 
But  these  positions  are  comparatively  few  in  number;  and,  even  if  one  be 
secured,  the  cost  of  living  is  so  great  as  to  leave  little  gain  over  a  more 
poorly  paid  position  at  home.  Large  fortunes  will  be  made,  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  by  those  who  have  the  money  to  make  them. 
Here  and  there  some  one  will  strike  a  rich  vein.  But  mining  in  South 
Africa,  like  mining  in  our  own  West,  is  getting  weU  settled  into  a  rou- 
tine industry,  limited  in  its  scope  and  in  the  number  of  opportunities  it 
offers  to  either  the  fortune-seeker  or  the  home-seeker. 

It  is  to  the  occupation  and  working  of  the  land  that  we  must  look 
for  the  development  of  the  country  and  for  the  increase  of  its  population. 
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A  difficulty  faces  the  intending  settler  immediately  upon  his  arrival. 
Nine-tenths  of  South  Africa  is  practically  treeless.  Probably  85  per 
cent  of  it  is  absolutely  so  if  we  exclude  those  gi'owths,  such  as  the  mi- 
mosa, which  have  no  value  for  building,  and  little  as  fuel.  Shelter  and 
fuel  are  only  less  imperative  for  the  settler  than  food.  Because  of  this 
scarcity  of  timber,  his  home  must  often  be  but  a  sod  hut,  or  a  mud-plastered 
rock  wall  with  a  galvanized-ii'on  roof  —  small,  rough,  and  uncomfortable. 
His  fuel  is  likely  to  be  limited  to  the  dried  dung  of  his  oxen,  if  he  has 
the  oxen.  Though  snow  rarely  falls,  the  nights  of  a  South  African  win- 
ter often  bring  a  nipping  cold.  It  is  a  cheerless  home  which  lacks  a 
tight  frame  and  a  good  fire  when  the  thermometer  goes  down  to  ten  or 
fifteen  degi'ees  below  freezing-point. 

Some  of  the  limitations  of  the  land  as  a  place  for  the  farming  immi- 
grant or  settler  have  already  been  indicated.  The  home  market  for  his 
possible  product  is  small;  and  an  export  market  is  practically  out  of  the 
question  for  many  years  to  come.  Vegetable  export  cannot  be  counted 
upon,  and  there  is  little  of  gi-ain  land.  The  greater  part  of  the  South 
African  area  is  arid,  treeless,  and  marked  by  few  watercourses  of  any 
volume,  save  in  time  of  storm,  when  streams  hitherto  dry  become  furious 
torrents.  The  average  annual  rainfall  in  what  ig  now  the  Orange  River 
Colony  is  about  eighteen  inches.  In  the  Transvaal  it  is  a  little  above 
that ;  but  a  notable  percentage  of  even  so  small  an  annual  average  comes 
as  the  sudden  downpour  of  electrical  storms.  With  proper  irrigation  the 
soil  may  be  made  wonderfully  fertile.  This  process,  however,  would  en- 
tail an  outlay  of  capital  which  would  find  no  waiTant  in  prospective  re- 
turns until  the  more  favored  sections  of  the  world's  surface  are  fuUy  oc- 
cupied, and  the  wants  of  the  world  increased  to  the  point  of  crowding 
them. 

The  farming  settler  has  much  with  which  to  contend  besides  his 
arid  lands  and  the  discomforts  of  life  in  a  mud  cabin.  His  foes  are 
many.  All  are  not  found  throughout  the  entire  area,  but  all  are  there, 
some  general  and  some  local,  though  their  area  of  operation  and  effect 
may  be  extensive.  The  chief  of  these  are  locusts,  ants,  horse  and  cattle 
disease,  tsetse  flies,  and  fever.  The  flight  of  a  locust  swarm  is  an 
amazing  sight,  any  description  of  which  suggests  a  Munchausen  tale. 
I  watched  one  swarm  which  was  upward  of  three  hours  in  passing  the 
spot  where  I  stood.  How  thick  it  was,  from  top  to  bottom,  I  do  not 
know.  It  did  not,  like  the  arrow-flight  of  the  warriors  of  old,  "darken 
the  sun,"  but  it  did  materially  modify  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays. 
As  far  as  I  could  see,  to  right  and  to  left,  were  locusts,  locusts,  locusts 
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—  millions  upon  millions  of  them.  When  a  hungry  company  of  these 
creatures  settles  down  on  a  farmer's  field  it  leaves  little  of  his  crop. 
Ants  of  various  kind  abound.  Some  are  dangerous  and  destructive  to 
property,  like  the  white  ant,  which  devours  one's  house  and  furniture; 
while  others  are  only  an  abominable  nuisance,  like  the  small  red  ant, 
which  permeates  one's  supply  of  provisions.  Horse  sickness  attacks  the 
horses,  and  the  murrain  and  the  tsetse  fly  attack  the  cattle.  Fever 
prevails  in  the  lowlands  of  the  coast,  though  the  central  plateau  is  re- 
garded as  a  healthful  region  in  many  respects.  Typhoid  and  dysentery, 
however,  have  long  been  prevalent  diseases  in  the  interior;  and  it  can- 
not be  questioned  that  the  ravages  of  typhoid,  or  enteric,  fever  among 
the  troops  will  leave  the  land  doubly  germ-ridden;  while  the  decayed 
carcasses  of  scores  of  thousands  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  all  the  excre- 
ment and  refuse  of  the  camps  can  but  tend  to  render  general  conditions 
more  unwholesome. 

Kanching  is  one  of  the  possibilities  included  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
South  African  "  boomer. "  Sheep  and  goats  have  made  men  rich  in  Cape 
Colony.  They  do  fairly  well  in  certain  sections  farther  north.  But 
drouth,  the  devastation  of  wide  areas  by  locusts,  and  the  scanty  herbage 
of  the  winter  months  would  seem  to  preclude,  for  the  present  at  least, 
any  great  promise  in  sheep-ranching,  even  for  those  who  have  the  means 
to  engage  in  it  upon  any  scale  which  indicates  possible  profits.  The 
same  condition  interferes  with  cattle  raising.  The  South  Afiican  ranch- 
man does  not  estimate  by  the  number  of  head  of  sheep  or  cattle  to  the 
acre,  but  by  the  number  of  acres  required  for  each  sheep,  ox,  or  goat. 
In  Cape  Colony,  the  best  district,  this  is  said  to  be  about  six  acres  for 
each  sheep. 

These  are  the  general  conditions  —  a  physical  situation  which  must 
be  faced  by  settlers  in  South  Africa.  But  there  are  still  further  consid- 
erations in  the  question  of  South  African  development.  The  settlement 
of  new  countries  and  the  increase  of  population  in  old  countries  by  im- 
migration are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  matters  of  competition.  Few 
emigrants  go  out  whoUy  in  the  dark  concerning  the  conditions  to  which 
they  go.  A  vigorous  booming  might  land  hundreds,  or  even  thousands, 
of  settlers  in  South  Africa.  Their  success  or  failure  would  soon  be  ad- 
vertised. Others  purpcjsiug  to  leave  their  homes  for  some  new  country 
would  weigh  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of  this  region  against  those 
of  other  lands  which,  for  many  years  to  come,  will  still  remain  open  to 
the  surplus  thousands  of  overcrowded  populations.  Home-making  in  arid 
South  Africa  will  be  weighed  against  life  in  Canada,  in  the  far  West  of 
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America,  in  distant  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  in  hot  North  Borneo, 
and  on  the  pampas  of  South  America.  Cuba  offers  homes  and  the 
promise  of  prosperity  to  several  millions;  Egypt,  with  its  new  system 
of  irrigation,  has  attractions  for  others ;  the  Argentine  holds  out  possi- 
bilities of  its  own.  South  Africa  has  no  monopoly  of  new  lands  or 
prospective  wealth  with  which  to  tempt  the  intending  emigrant.  En- 
thusiasm may  talk  loudly  of  trade  and  population  following  the  flag, 
and  of  a  vast  influx  immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in 
South  Africa.  Calmer  judgment  halts  at  such  ready  opinion,  and  notes 
that  Canada,  Australia,  North  Borneo,  and  even  Cape  Colony  have  been 
under  the  British  flag  for  many  years,  and  are  not  yet  densely  populated, 
though  each  of  them  offers  greater  promise  of  comfort  and  prosperity 
than  does  England's  latest  acquisition. 

Political  and  social  conditions  will  remain,  for  many  years,  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  development  of  South  Africa.  The  war  has  stimu- 
lated an  existing  race  antagonism.  ^lore  than  one  generation  must 
elapse,  even  though  England's  flag  shall  fly  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, ere  English  neighbor  and  Dutch  neighbor  will  forgive  and  forget. 
Peace  may  be  declared,  but  many  years  will  pass  ere  real  peace  will 
come.  The  conquered  will  hate  the  conqueror,  and  the  conqueror  will 
triumph  over  the  conquered  and  glory  in  his  triumph,  unless  human 
nature  can  be  changed  by  royal  fiat.  Boer  and  Briton  are  not  of  one 
blood,  and  the  present  struggle  is  but  the  culmination  of  nearly  a  cen- 
tury of  antagonism.  The  intensification  of  the  old  bitterness  will  re- 
main as  a  barrier  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  South  Africa,  until  a  new 
people  shall  arise  who  can  forget  Slachtersnek  and  Boomplatz,  Amajuba 
and  Ingogo,  Ladysmith  and  Spionkop,  Jameson  and  De  Wet,  Kruger  and 
Chamberlain.  This  is  not  for  the  children  of  to-day,  and  it  may  not  be 
for  their  children's  children. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  concerning  the  methods  by  which 
these  social  and  political  differences  are  to  be  submerged  or  reconciled, 
internal  peace  established,  and  the  country  developed.  Nearly  all  of 
them  fail  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  physical  and  economic  diffi- 
culties which  must  be  overcome.  Population  is  the  panacea  most  gen- 
erally proclaimed,  and  many  proposals  are  made  for  its  supply.  In  the 
"Cape  Times"  of  July  24,  1900,  I  found  a  letter  from  a  local  clergy- 
man, who  suggested  the  sending  out  of  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  from 
England's  charitable  institutions  to  grow  up  with  the  country,  and  to 
infuse  a  new  English  life  into  the  land  with  their  growth  to  maturity. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  greater  number  of  plans  and  schemes  —  a  numer- 
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ical  submergence  of  the  Dutch  element  by  an  influx  of  English.  Some 
have  looked  to  see  troopers  from  Canada,  fi'om  Australia,  and  from  New 
Zealand  abandon  their  life  in  those  lands,  and  begin  anew  in  a  less 
promising  field.  State-aided  emigration  has  had  its  advocates,  and  has 
found  its  opponents  in  other  colonies  who  hold  that  if  such  a  measure 
be  adopted  it  should  apply  equally  to  all  the  colonies  which  help  to 
constitute  the  British  Empire. 

The  theorists  who  expect  the  early  recuperation  of  South  Africa 
overlook  the  important  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  emigrants  of 
to-day  are  those  who  go  out  with  little  or  nothing  save  thek  hands,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  employment  in  shop  or  field.  South  Africa  has 
nothing  for  these,  and  will  not  have  as  long  as  the  unskilled  labor  of 
Kafiirs  can  be  hired  at  a  price  per  month  which  would  be  less  than  an 
immigrant  competitor  would  demand  for  a  weekly  wage.  The  employe 
argues  the  existence  of  an  employer;  and  who,  in  this  case,  is  that  em- 
ployer to  be? 

It  has  been  proposed  that  inasmuch  as  England  must  for  many  years 
continue  a  military  occupation  of  the  conquered  territory,  there  shall  be 
selected  for  her  garrisons  such  men  as  manifest  an  intention  to  remain 
permanently  in  the  country.  It  is  suggested  that  these,  as  soldier  set- 
tlers or  as  settler  soldiers,  be  set  to  work  upon  irrigation  schemes,  house 
building,  and  land  cultivation.  At  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  ser- 
vice such  men  are  to  receive  homesteads  upon  some  duly  specified 
terms.  A  year  ago,  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips,  prominent  in  South  Africa  and 
in  South  African  affairs,  saw  a  solution  of  difficulties  in  productive  pub- 
lic works,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  issue  and  sale  of  bonds  guaranteed  by 
the  English  Government.  This  gentleman  did  not  say  whether  he  pro- 
posed to  pay  six  shillings  per  day  to  English  laborers  for  work  which 
would  be  done  by  Kaffirs  at  one  shilling.  Scheme,  plan,  and  sugges- 
tion have  aU  been  offered  in  endless  variety.  Nearly  all  suggest  purely 
artificial  methods  of  relief  and  development,  for  which  some  Govern- 
ment must  pay. 

For  nearly  a  century  there  has  been  a  condition  of  friction  and  bit- 
terness, distrust  upon  one  side  and  contempt  on  the  other,  with  lack  of 
mutual  understanding  upon  both  sides.  The  physical  drawbacks  of  the 
region  and  the  race  antagonism  of  a  century  will  require  decades  for 
their  eradication.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  pioneer  type  will  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  modem  times  and  modern  institutions.  The  huge  trek-wagon 
with  its  oxen  will  be  supplanted  by  the  railway ;  but  for  many  years 
South  African  progress  promises  to  move  at  the  pace  of  the  trek- wagon 
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rather  than  at  that  of  the  railway  or  the  telegraph.  The  fundamental 
reason  for  the  slow  development  of  the  region  in  the  past  has  lain  in 
those  adverse  natm-al  conditions  which  are  here  indicated.  Unless 
these  be  changed  by  artificial  means,  the  South  Africa  of  to-morrow  will 
be  much  the  same  as  the  South  Africa  of  yesterday.  Time  and  the  gen- 
eral world-improvement  will  work  many  changes ;  but  the  prime  factor 
will  be  time,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  leave  that  element  out  of  consider- 
ation. Political  change  will  come,  perhaps,  and  probably,  in  the  shape 
of  a  federated  South  Africa  under  the  British  flag,  an  institution  not  un- 
like that  of  Canada.  There  may  come  the  Dominion  of  South  Africa, 
and  later,  perhaps,  a  great  South  African  Republic  under  its  own  flag. 
Under  either  the  dream  and  aim  of  thousands  would  be  attained  —  a 
political  organization  in  which  there  would  be  neither  Boer  nor  Briton, 
but  in  which  all  would  be  Africanders.  Albert  G.  Robinson. 
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Economic  production  is  the  chief  means  and  end  of  civilized  life; 
labor  is  the  chief  agent  of  production;  and  labor  consists  in  moving 
things.  This  moving  process  consists  in  changing  the  place  and  the 
form  of  raw  material  and  the  place  of  the  manufactured  product.  Trans- 
portation is  the  process  of  moving  things  in  the  restricted  or  simple 
sense.  This  industry  was  recognized  in  an  early  stage  of  civilization  as 
a  semi-public  agency,  and  from  early  times  it  has  been  regulated  by  the 
common  law  of  common  carriers.  The  present  enormous  and  complex 
system  of  transportation  has  grown  up  within  the  last  fifty  years  —  in 
the  main  within  twenty  years  —  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  mo- 
tive power  of  steam  and  electricity.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  status  of  this  new  force  in  the  social  system  remains  ill-defined  and 
unsettled ;  and  experience  with  this  great  agency  of  civilization,  which 
within  the  period  of  a  single  generation  has  revolutionized  social  life,  has 
been  so  brief  as  to  afford  but  meagre  aid  in  the  gi^eat  tasks  of  determin- 
ing what  those  relations  should  be  and  of  giving  them  practical  effect. 

But  peculiar  economic  and  political  conditions  in  the  United  States 
are  largely  accountable  for  our  tardiness  and  impotency  in  dealing  with 
this  great  transportation  question.  Our  original  public  sentiment  and 
institutions  were  conceived  of  that  mdividualistic  force  which  produced 
the  greatest  of  all  social  upheavals,  the  French  Revolution,  and  were 
born  into  its  almost  undiluted  atmosphere.  The  principle  and  spirit  of 
personal  liberty  which  were  infused  into  our  people  with  marvellous 
skill  and  thoroughness  by  Jefferson  and  Franklin  resulted  in  the  preva- 
lent notion  that  competition  was  the  effective  regulator  of  all  industrial 
relations  and  the  cure-all  of  economic  evils.  This  primitive  preconcep- 
tion blinded  the  ])eo])le  to  the  need,  and  kept  them  from  the  study,  of 
rati(jnal  and  practical  methods  of  regulating  railway  traffic.  So  recently 
has  this  unfortunate  ])reconception  been  repudiated  generally  by  intelli- 
gent peo])le,  that  Professor  Ely  has  within  the  last  few  months  thought 
it  worth  while,  in  a  public  discussicjn  of  the  public-ownership  question, 
to  Tay : 

"We  may  take  as  our  starting  point  the  now  generally  recognized  principle  that 
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it  is  necessary  to  regulate  in  the  public  interest  monopolistic  undertakings.  This  is 
admitted  by  substantially  all  scholars  whose  opinions  deserve  attention,  and  like- 
wise quite  generally  by  intelligent  and  fair-minded  persons  practically  engaged  in 
monopolistic  enterprises.  The  general  recognition  of  this  principle  itself  indicates 
progress."' 

Many  of  our  leading  industrial  doctors  have  been  so  filled  with  con- 
lidence  in  the  therapeutic  potency  of  competition  that  they  have  advo- 
cated pooling,  which  is  a  cooperative  agreement  to  stop  competition  so 
far  as  to  avoid  some  of  its  worst  evils,  trusting  that  it  would  still  per- 
sist, in  some  occult  and  subtle  way,  in  the  exercise  of  its  corrective  pow- 
ers. Our  inherent  self-complacency  and  self-sufficiency,  springing  from 
the  contemplation  of  our  superior  natural  resources  and  the  feeling  that 
no  artificial  burdens  or  obstructions  could  prevent  business  success,  are 
mainly  accountable  for  our  backwardness  in  the  study  of  these  grave 
transportation  questions.  We  have  been  so  long  in  learning  the  neces- 
sity of  the  public  control  of  transportation  interests  that  in  the  mean- 
time they  have  gained  mastery  over  the  public  itself.  During  the  first 
period  of  our  national  existence  we  were  absorbed  in  the  discussion  of  the 
abstract  principles  of  popular  government,  in  establishing  them  in  prac- 
tical form,  and  in  admiring  the  work  and  ourselves  for  our  success  in 
accomplishing  it.  Then  followed  the  all-absorbing  cognate  questions  of 
slavery,  the  civil  war,  and  reconstruction,  and  then  came  the  period  of 
bounding  industrial  development,  when  any  thought  of  economic  rules 
or  legal  restraints  was  irksome. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Governments  of  Europe,  accustomed  to  the 
exercise  of  regulation  and  restraint  in  all  departments  of  social  life,  and 
pressed  by  that  necessity  for  safeguarding  social  rights  and  interests 
which  inheres  in  dense  populations,  began  from  the  first  to  consider  and 
provide  for  the  public  control  and  regulation  of  railways.  As  early  as 
1854  the  English  Parliament,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  passed  an  act  for  the  regulation  of  railways  which  has  been 
the  basis  of  State  and  national  regulative  laws  in  this  country.  The 
amendatory  English  acts  of  1873  and  1888  provided  for  a  permanent 
railway  commission  whose  powers  were  not  much  more  than  advisory, 
and  which  has  depended  for  its  effectiveness  upon  investigating  railway 
administration  and  giving  publicity  to  the  results  of  its  inquiries.  It  is 
significant  that  the  assumption  by  the  commission  of  the  power  to  fix 
rates  seems  thus  far  to  have  been  successfully  disputed  by  the  railways. 
And  so  the  railways  in  this  country  have  successfully  resisted  all  at- 

1  "The  Cosmopolitan  "  for  February,  1901. 
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tempts  to  provide  for  the  fixing  of  rates  under  the  general  government ; 
and  this  is  true  also  in  many  of  the  States. 

England  affords  the  best  example  of  the  intensified  public  control  of 
railways  under  private  ownership  and  operation.  Attainment  under 
this  system,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  reached  through  fifty  years  of  experi- 
ment. Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  as  the  best  example  of  the 
public  ownership  system,  the  state  having  begun  to  build  railways  as 
early  as  1834.  From  the  first,  therefore,  the  private  roads  in  that 
country  had  to  compete  with  those  owned  and  operated  by  the  state. 
As  a  result  of  this  real  competition,  rates  were  kept  down  from  the 
first  to  a  competitive  basis,  and  the  whole  system  of  railway  traffic  was 
equitably  conducted.  It  followed  naturally,  I  think,  that  the  state 
should  take  over  the  private  roads  or  else  go  out  of  the  business  alto- 
gether; and  the  former  course  was  followed.  Belgium  has  thus  been 
working  consistently  and  undeviatingly  along  public-ownership  lines  for 
more  than  sixty  years.  It  must  be  conceded,  I  think,  that  the  Belgian 
railway  system  is  operated  more  equitabl}-  as  regards  the  whole  public 
and  with  less  public  corruption  than  the  rail^^ays  of  any  country  of  the 
world  where  private  ownership  prevails. 

In  the  thirty  years  of  complete  public  ownership  in  Prussia  great  im- 
provement has  l^een  made  over  the  pre\T.ous  system  of  private  ownership ; 
and  as  an  independent  proposition  it  may  be  faiiiy  said  that  public 
ownership  in  Prussia,  after  this  extended  test,  has  proved  successful. 
While  experience  in  Australia  has  not  been  as  long  or  as  thorough  as  in 
Belgium  and  Prussia,  yet,  after  no  mean  trial  by  the  several  common- 
wealths, it  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  lately  formed  Confederation  of  the  commonwealths  will 
continue  and  develop  the  public-ownership  system.  In  1899,  the  peo- 
ple of  Switzerland  voted  at  a  referendum  in  favor  of  the  purchase  of  the 
five  principal  lines  by  the  state.  The  purchase  may  not  be  completed 
untn  1903.  In  Germany  the  railways  are,  with  few  exceptions,  owned 
by  the  several  states  com})rising  the  federated  empire.  In  Italy  the 
state  has  owned  the  railways  since  1879;  but  in  1885  they  were  leased 
to  three  })rivate  companies  for  a  term  of  sixty  years.  This  lease  may 
be  terminated  by  either  party  at  the  end  of  any  twenty-year  period  of 
the  fuU  term.  The  demoralized  and  almost  hopeless  condition  of  Italian 
finances  has  made  it  impossible  for  that  country  to  carry  on  the  railway 
system  for  some  years  to  come.  In  France  the  government  ownership 
of  all  railways  may  be  assumed  in  the  year  1950.  In  both  France  and 
Italy  the  railway  system  is  operated  in  close  relation  —  approaching  a 
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partnership  —  with  the  Government.  In  Russia  the  Government  oper- 
ates about  sixty  j^MBr  cent  of  the  railways.  In  general,  Government 
ownership  prevails  in  Continental  Europe,  Australia,  and  India,  and  the 
present  tendency  appears  to  be  toward  complete  public  ownership.  The 
countries  of  importance  which  stand  aloof  from  the  public  ownership  of 
railways  are  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  contended  that  traditional  Anglo-Saxon  conservatism  and  level- 
headedness keep  these  gi-eat  English-speaking  countries  from  adopting 
the  radical  and  socialistic  policy  of  public  ownership.  But  this  conclu- 
sion is  drawn  from  a  superficial  view.  Thus  Great  Britain,  which  so  far 
has  stood  out  against  the  public  ownership  of  railways,  is  most  conspic- 
uous among  the  countries  of  Europe  for  its  progress  in  municipal  owner- 
ship, and  also  in  municipal  trading,  which  involves  the  public  operation 
of  ordinary  non-monopolistic  business  enterprises.  This  whole  matter 
is  primarily  in  charge  of  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, which  has  been  going  about  fi'om  city  to  city  making  minute 
investigation  of  the  condition  of  these  public  business  enterprises.  A 
writer  in  the  "Journal  of  Political  Economy,"  in  commenting  upon  the 
facts  disclosed  by  a  recent  report  of  this  committee,  says:  "It  is  start- 
ling to  see  to  what  degree  socialism  has  in  practice  supplanted  individ- 
alism,  despite  the  reaffirmation  in  Britain  of  individualistic  themes." 

This  statement  is  sustained  by  a  summary  of  the  facts  of  the  report. 
Distributed  throughout  England  and  Wales  there  are  265  municipali- 
ties engaged  in  productive  undertakings,  and  in  Scotland  there  are  74. 
All  told  there  are  on  the  island  749  municipalities,  and  339,  or  nearly 
half  of  these,  carry  on  corporate  industries.  Scores  of  towns  and  rural 
districts  are  supplied  by  the  municipal  trading  companies.  The  indus- 
tries in  question  include  water-works,  gas-works,  electric  lighting,  street 
railways,  working-men's  dwellings,  model  lodging-houses,  baths  and 
wash-houses,  piers,  quays,  garbage  plants,  abattoirs,  insurance,  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  ice,  cold  storage;  shops,  bazars,  saloons,  etc.,  on  recre- 
ation grounds;  museums,  crematories,  etc.  There  is  invested  in  these 
enterprises  a  sum  amounting  to  nearly  S5 00, 000, 000,  of  which  94  per 
cent  is  borrowed.  The  annual  expenditure  authorized  by  Parliament 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  for  purposes  of  this  character  has 
increased  from  an  average  of  $25,000,000  in  1890  to  $155,000,000  in 
1900. 

A  writer  in  the  "Edinburgh  Eeview  "  discusses  the  struggle  going  on 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  secure  the  extension  of  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  beyond  so-called  natural  monopolies  into  the  field  of  ordi- 
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nary  industrial  enterprises;  the  public  ownership  of  the  monopolistic 
class  of  industries  being  regarded  as  a  settled  policy.  It  appears  that  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  suggested  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  that 

"the  municipalities  might  safely  be  entrusted  with,  but  confined  to,  the  supply  of 
things  which  were  in  their  nature  suitable  to  a  monopoly,  which  were  articles  of 
necessity,  and  which  required  control  of  the  streets  or  portion  of  the  public  property 
of  the  municipality.  Water  is  a  necessity.  No  one  wants  two  systems  of  water  sup- 
ply in  the  same  area.  And  water  supply  involves  uses  of  the  streets.  So  with  tram- 
ways [street  railways],  where  competition  in  the  same  area  is  not  desirable.  So  with 
gas  .  .  .  and  electricity.  Similar  conditions  apply,  perhaps  not  with  precisely  the 
same  force,  but  nevertheless  with  sufficient  force,  in  the  case  of  markets,  slaughter- 
houses, public  baths,  and  cemeteries.  They  do  not  apply  in  case  of  bathing  tents, 
refreshment-rooms,  or  refrigerators.'" 

The  writer  of  the  article  criticises  the  vacillating  course  of  Parliament, 
and  complains  that 

"until  some  principle  is  authoritatively  laid  down  we  may  expect  that  .  .  .  the 
promoters  of  private  undertakings  will  not  be  able  to  discover  what  doors  are  open  to 
them,  what  are  ajar,  and  what  indisputably  closed." 

It  appears  that  there  has  been 

"Allowed  and  encouraged  a  growth  of  municipal  enterprise  which  is  greatly  in 
advance  of  other  countries,"  and  "a  purity  of  method  which  is  far  from  being  reached 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  .  .  .  The  magnitude  of  the  increase  of  responsibil- 
ity which  has  resulted  may  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  whereas  be- 
tween 1875  and  1898  the  national  debt  was  reduced  by  £130,000,000,  the  local  debt 
was  during  the  same  period  increased  by  £170,000,000." 

Not  only  is  the  municipal  operation  of  these  business  concerns  for 
municipal  purposes  rapidly  spreadiag,  but  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  cities  to  extend  service  from  municipal  plants  to  outside  areas  for 
business  profit,  the  charges  beiug  higher  than  they  are  within  the  muni- 
cipal limits.  So  far  the  telephone  service  has  been  a  monopoly  of  the 
Post  Office  department,  but  has  been  leased  to  a  private  corporation,  the 
National  Telephone  Comymny,  for  operation.  But  this  half-way  method 
has  been  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  cities,  notably  Glasgow,  are  forcing 
Parliament  to  grant  concessions  for  municipal  telephone  plants ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  good  prospect  that  this  movement  will  result  in  a  penny 
telephone  system  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  principle  of  the  public 
ownership  of  monopolistic  industries  is  recognized  by  Parliament  as  set- 
tled. The  state  has  encouraged  municipal  action  within  these  limits, 
and  has  in  turn  discouraged  private  ownership  by  the  refusal  of  parlia- 
mentary concessions  for  a  period  of  more  than  forty-two  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  municipalities  have  an  ()])tion  of  ])urchas(',  ])racti- 

'The  "Edinburgh  Review"  for  October,  1900. 
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cally  free  from  any  obligation  to  pay  for  good- will.  Accordingly,  they 
are  gradually  occupying  the  whole  field  to  the  exclusion  of  private 
enterprise. 

In  this  country  the  growth  of  the  public  ownership  of  water-works 
and  lighting  plants  has  taken  place  mainly  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  has  been  very  rapid.  Within  that  time  the  municipal  ownership 
of  electric -lighting  plants  has  grown  from  nothing  to  about  400,  and 
more  than  half  of  the  municipalities  of  the  country  now  own  their 
water- works. 

Now  the  same  reasons  by  which  municipal  ownership  is  justified 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  public  ownership  of  railways,  though  the 
objections  urged  against  public  ownership  in  general  ai"e  doubtless 
stronger  in  the  case  of  the  railways  than  in  that  of  municipal  industries. 
These  objections  are  moral  and  economic  in  their  character.  The  strong- 
est argument,  perhaps,  in  favor  of  the  public  ownership  of  street  railways, 
water-works,  etc.,  is  the  inevitable  conaiption  of  municipal  government 
by  the  private  corporate  owners  of  these  concerns;  but  this  argument 
may  be  even  more  strongly  urged  against  private  railway  and  telegraph 
corporations  for  their  corrupting  influence  over  all  Governments,  muni- 
cipal. State,  and  national.  The  contention  of  Mr.  Loud,  while  chair- 
man of  the  Post  Office  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that 
our  Post  Office  system  might  be  operated  under  good  management  at 
840,000,000  a  year  less  than  the  present  expenditure,  has  been  urged  as 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  private  ownership  of  the  postal  service. 
But  in  view  of  the  charges  that  have  been  made,  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, of  grossly  excessive  rates  which  have  been  paid  by  the  Post  Office 
department  for  railway  service,  which  is  explained,  of  course,  by  the  old, 
old  stor}^  of  the  improper  political  influence  of  railroad  corporations,  the 
complaint  of  the  extravagant  cost  of  the  postal  service  becomes  an  argu- 
ment for  the  public  ownership  of  the  railroads  rather  than  an  argument 
for  the  private  ownership  of  the  postal  service. 

Opinions  of  special  students  of  sociology  and  economics  touching 
these  momentous  questions  are  obviously  entitled  to  great  weight,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  disinterestedness  as  well  as  the  ability  and 
thoroughness  of  their  investigations.  Recent  discussions  of  the  trust 
and  public  ownership  questions,  which  are  of  not  distant  kin,  by 
economists  of  recognized  standing,  and  fairly  within  the  pale  of  ortho- 
doxy, like  Professors  Ely,  Jenks,  and  Bullock,  are  cautious  and  temper- 
ate, as  we  should  expect  them  to  be.  Yet  the  spirit  of  progressiveness 
and  adaptation  to  actual  conditions  which  pervades  them  is  significant, 
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and  may  be  almost  shocking  to  those  over-solicitous  souls,  becoming 
very  numerous  even  in  this  new  country,  who  are  so  blinded  by  selfish- 
ness as  not  to  be  able  to  see  that  the  attempt  rigidly  to  preserve  the 
regular  order  is  in  reality  the  most  shortsighted  and  dangerous  course 
they  can  pursue.  Professors  Jenks  and  Bullock  have  found  that  industrial 
combinations  have  been  able  to  control  production  —  that  is,  to  restrain 
competition  —  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  them  materially  to  raise  the 
prices  of  products.  Professor  Bullock  points  out,  with  fine  sarcasm,  the 
contradictory  contentions  of  the  trustees  that  trusts  are  necessary  to  stop 
competition  which  has  been  proven  to  be  wasteful  and  generally  perni- 
cious, while  they  maintain  that  the  spirit  of  the  eliminated  corrective 
agency,  which  they  call  "potential competition,"  is  still  skulking  around 
somewhere,  with  power  to  act,  and  that  it  will  certainly  be  evoked  by 
the  groans  of  the  victimized  consumer  whenever  the  trustees  twist  the 
thumb-screws  of  monopoly  tighter  than  "the  traffic  will  bear." 

In  discussing  this  phase  of  the  question  some  time  ago,  I  remarked 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  competitive  system  the  evils  incident  to 
trusts  are  an  economic  disease  with  epidemic  characteristics,  and  that, 
like  the  yellow  jack  or  the  Philippine  insuiTection,  while  it  seems  to  be 
dying  out  in  one  spot  it  may  be  breaking  out  in  a  dozen  other  places. 
And  Professor  Bullock  hits  off  this  "  sweet  by-and-by  "  corrective  of  po- 
tential competition  by  remarking  that  however  effective  it  may  prove 
ultimately,  there  remains  what  Mr.  Dooley  has  aptly  called  "  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  meantime."  I  have  lugged  in  the  everlasting  trust  ques- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  leading  economic  thinkers,  no  less 
than  public  opinion  generally,  refuse  thus  far  to  accede  to  the  contention 
that  the  present  tendency  to  industrial  monopoly  may  properly  be  left 
without  positive  legal  restraint  or  regulation. 

Leading  writers  on  public  ownership,  such  as  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  and 
Professor  Ely,  lay  much  stress  upon  "the  terrible  corruption  in  cities 
which  dates  from  the  rise  of  private  corporations  in  control  of  natural 
monopolies."  Professor  Ely  states  as  a  serious  objection  to  the  principle 
of  mere  public  control  that 

"as  8oon  as  public  control  becomcB  far-reaching  the  benefits  of  private  property 
begin  to  disappear,  and  the  more  far-reaching  the  control  the  greater  the  diminution 
in  the  advantages  resulting  from  private  property.  The  owners  of  private  property 
arc  then  made  responsible  in  their  own  pockets  for  failure  or  success,  but  they  cannot 
pursue  that  policy  which  may  appear  to  them  expedient ;  they  are  made  responsible 
for  the  results  of  a  policy  dictated  by  a  third  party." ' 

'  The  "Cosmopolitan  Maga25lne  "  for  Febrnary,  1901. 
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From  this  condition  public  or  political  corruption  follows,  both  from 
the  public  and  the  private  side : 

"Corporations  have  much  to  say  about  being  '  sand-bagged.'  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  is  something  in  their  allegations.  The  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  control  opens  the  door  to  all  sorts  of  raids  upon  private  property  of  the  kind  under 
consideration.  ,  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  corrup- 
tion frequently  proceeds  from  the  side  of  corporations.  .  .  .  When  these  regulations 
are  proposed  corrupt  measures  are  adopted  to  ward  them  off.  .  .  .  The  property  of 
private  corporations  is  widely  distributed  by  means  of  stocks  and  bonds.  ...  It  is 
said  that  in  Philadelphia  there  are  75,000  persons  who  participate  in  the  ownership 
of  corporations  of  a  monopolistic  character  furnishing  what  we  are  generally  begin- 
ning to  call  public  utilities.  This  is  an  immense  force  working  against  good  govern- 
ment." 

Professor  Ely  also  points  out  that  since  all  people  are  directly  interested 
in  the  efficient  service  of  public  utilities,  public  ownership  carries  home 
to  everyone  the  importance  of  good  government,  and  arrays  on  that  side 
the  strong  classes  now  so  indifferent.  He  observes  that  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  England  has  improved  during  the  last  fifty  years  under  in- 
creased public  ownership. 

In  a  symposium  of  articles  on  the  effect  of  raiboad  and  other  indus- 
trial combinations  contributed  by  leading  railway  and  trust  "magnates," ' 
Mr.  James  J.  Hill  exclaims,  with  what  we  should  call  delightful  naivete, 
if  his  remarks  were  not  in  reality  so  inadequate  and  disingenuous  as  to 
be  portentous  of  evil : 

"There  is  no  longer  danger  of  an  unjust  squeezing  of  the  public  by  the  railroads 
through  exorbitant  rates.  The  law  of  the  land  distinctly  provides  that  the  charges 
a  railroad  makes  for  freight  or  passenger  traffic  must  be  '  reasonable. '  .  .  .  There 
was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  railroads  gouged  people  at  non-competitive  points,  but 
that  time  has  passed.     Both  business  prudence  and  the  law  now  regulate  these  things." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  had  the  temerity  to  issue 
an  annual  report  whose  key-note  is  a  wail  against  discriminations  and 
other  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  which  it  is  powerless  to  pre- 
vent, since  the  promulgation  of  this  settler  of  Mr.  Hill's.  Specific  find- 
ings of  the  Commission  that  the  railways  not  only  do  "  gouge  the  people 
at  non-competitive  points,"  but  defy  the  orders  of  the  Commission  to  dis- 
continue "unjust  squeezing,"  are  a  conspicuous  part  of  that  report.  It 
seems  pertinent  to  my  purpose  to  adduce  some  of  the  complainant's 
testimony  in  this  case  of  "The  People  vs.  Hill  et  al."  I  quote  from 
the  Commission's  report: 

"Under  the  conditions  now  existing  it  i«  inevitable  that  frequent  discriminations 
should  occur,  and  endless  acts  of  injustice  be  committed  in  the  performance  of  rail- 

'  See  the  "North  American  Review"  for  May,  1901. 
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road  service  and  the  application  of  railroad  charges.  .  .  .  The  policy  now  pursued 
cannot  and  will  not  prevent  an  outcome  of  vicious  discriminations.  And,  what  is 
most  unfortunate  of  all,  these  discriminations  favor  the  few  and  place  the  many  at 
disadvantage.  They  aid  the  strong  who  have  no  need  of  assistance,  and  handicap  the 
weak  with  burdens  which  by  comparison  are  always  unjust  and  often  destructive. 
The  experience  of  thirteen  years  shows  that  there  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  securing 
upon  the  part  of  competitive  lines  the  adoption  and  publication  of  rates  satisfactory 
to  the  carrier.  Hitherto  with  respect  to  traffic  which  is  actively  competitive  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  secure  actual  observance  of  the  rates  adopted." 

The  Commission  points  out  that  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  trick  to  thwart  the  exercise  of  its  authority  or  intercession,  the 
railway  companies  actually  raise  rates,  without  apparently  changing 
them,  by  changing  the  classification  of  the  commodities  to  be  affected. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  the  railway  question  is  still  so  young  that 
no  policy  of  control  has  been  matured  or  conclusively  tried,  though  it 
seems  fair  to  say  that  in  England  and  in  this  country  the  method  of 
public  control  under  private  ownership  has  been  fairly  tried  and  found 
seriously  wanting.  And  of  all  the  social  failures  or  shortcomings  in 
these  great  countries  perhaps  the  most  hurtful,  disquieting,  and  difficult 
to  contend  with  is  the  fact  that  after  fifty  years  of  attempted  Govern- 
ment control  in  England  and  thirteen  years  —  under  the  commission 
system  —  in  this  country  the  railways  remain  in  virtual  control  of  the 
Government.  President  Hadley's  well-considered  work  on  railway  con- 
trol recognized  as  a  fact  that  English  railway  influence  had  vu'tualty 
defeated  the  undertaking  of  Government  control.  There  is,  I  think, 
unmistakable  evidence  that  these  conditions,  which  Herbert  Spencer 
denounced  fifty  years  ago  and  which  President  Hadley  observed  fifteen 
years  ago,  have  continued  to  the  present  day.  Charges  are  rife,  and  are 
doubtless  well-founded,  that  English  railway  companies  work  in  collu- 
sion to  the  extent  of  maintaining  exorbitant  rates,  both  freight  and  pas- 
senger, and  that  freight  rates  are  so  adjusted  in  favor  of  the  long  haul 
for  imported  goods  as  to  discrimmate  seriously,  if  not  ruinously,  against 
local  producers.  But  worse  than  this  is  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the 
political  grip  of  the  railways  which  chokes  real  reform  or  relief.  Tlie 
veriest  wayfarer  is  able  to  see  that  like  conditions  exist  in  this  country 
under  both  State  and  national  Governments.  Not  only  is  this  condition 
of  railway  politics  taken  for  granted  by  the  public,  but  there  is  a  grow- 
ing public  feeling  that  the  Federal  Courts  are  a  tender  nurse  of  tlie  tra- 
ditional law's  delay  which  wears  out  any  com])lainant  who  has  tlie 
temerity  to  lodge  with  them  a  cause  against  the  railways.  Even  soim- 
fK)rtant  a  i)arty  as  the  Slate  of  Nebraska  has  l)een  successfully  thwarted 
14 
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for  seven  years  in  its  attempt  to  enforce  a  maximum  freight-rate  law, 
and  it  is  still  trying  with  a  delay  of  several  years  more  in  sight.  The 
provisions  of  the  law  will  be  obsolete  before  they  can  be  applied.  At 
a  convention  of  railway  commissioners,  held  in  Milwaukee  last  year, 
where  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  and  the  commissions  of 
nineteen  States  were  represented,  it  was  unanimously  recommended  that 
power  be  given  by  Congress  to  the  Inter-State  Commission  to  fix  rates. 
Session  after  session  the  CuUom  Bill,  which  would  confer  on  the  Com- 
mission this  power,  and  other  powers  mtended  to  raise  it  from  a  nega- 
tive to  a  positive  quantity,  has  been  kept  safely  pigeon-holed  in  tlie 
Senate  committee.  What  is  of  the  most  serious  import  is  not  the  block- 
ing of  the  proposal  to  give  the  Commission  power  to  fix  rates,  which  is 
a  matter  of  doubtful  expediency,  but  the  elective  blocking  of  any  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Under  this  somewhat  lugubrious  picture  seems  a  proper  place  to  write 
down  a  protest  against  the  cry  of  pessimism  which  may  be  raised  by 
those  who  regard  it  thoughtlessly.  Now  the  real  pessimist  is  one  who 
not  only  perceives  that  there  is  much  that  is  bad  in  the  world,  but  in- 
sists that  it  cannot  be  improved.  Perhaps  the  most  unjustifiable  of  all 
beings  is  the  contented,  all-the-year-round  optimist,  most  approved  by 
society  at  large.  He  lacks  individuality  enough  to  have  edges,  as  well  as 
th3  mental  and  moral  sense  to  perceive  wrong,  and  the  courage  to  combat 
it.  The  real  optimist  is  one  wlio  sees  a  wicked  world  as  it  is,  and  sets 
about  with  courage  and  capacity  to  improve  it.  All  reformers,  including 
Mie  Master  Reformer  himself,  have  been  pessimists  of  this  sort.  They 
have  first  killed  that  they  might  make  alive. 

Let  us  advert  again  to  the  proffer  of  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  great 
monopoly  problem  made  by  the  present  arbiters  of  transportation  and 
manufacture.  I  have  already  disclosed  the  stone  which  Mr.  Hill  offers 
in  place  of  the  bread  the  public  craves  and  deserves.  Railway  mon- 
opoly, however  complete,  may  not  take  injurious  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lic, l)ecause  that  would  be  against  the  law  of  the  land!  It  was  written 
in  the  beginning  of  civilized  society  :  "Thoushalt  not  kill.  Thou  shalt 
not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness."  These  stern  commands 
j-ave  ever  since  been  embodied  in  the  codes  of  all  civilized  peoples 
and  reinforced  by  dire  penalties.  Therefore,  by  Mr.  Hill's  reasoning, 
murder  is  no  longer  possible,  theft  is  wiped  out,  and  the  pure  pages 
of  our  court  records  are  unstained  by  the  color  of  perjury,  notwithstand- 
ing the  present  protests  of  bencli  and  bar  that  it  never  was  so  common 
or  so  unconscionable  as  now.     And  Mr.  Schwab,  head  of  the  great  steel 
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combination,  reassures  us  by  the  dictum,  "A  monopoly  in  the  iron  and 
steel  business  is  an  impossibility." 

But  still  another  of  the  writers  contributing  to  the  same  sym- 
posium, Mr.  James  Logan,  manager  of  the  United  States  Envelope 
Trust,  cries  down  competition  as  the  bane  of  production,  and  insists  that 
combination  is  necessary  to  check  it.  He  graciously  admits,  however, 
that  "  we  need  competition  if  we  would  grow,  but  it  ought  to  be  honest 
and  intelligent  competition."  The  law  of  compensation  forbids  that  a 
man  should  be  so  many-sided  as  to  be  a  wise  moralist  and  a  sound  log- 
ician and  economist  as  well  as  a  great  business  manager;  so  that  we  do 
not  expect  Mr.  Logan  to  perceive  the  logical  and  economic  absurdity  of 
his  scheme  of  gi-aduated  competition.  Competition  in  an  effective  eco- 
nomic sense  could  not  exist  "half  slave  and  half  free."  Mr.  Logan's  con- 
cept of  competition  with  a  string  tied  to  it,  which  he  or  some  other 
anti-competitive  magnate  holds,  is  no  less  ridiculous  than  to  regard  peo- 
ple as  living  in  a  state  of  political  freedom  where  their  liberty  is  doled 
out  by  a  ruler  of  absolute  power.  Let  the  trustee  stick  to  his  trust.  If 
he  does  not,  it  shall  be  at  the  peril  of  exposing  his  incapacity  for  general- 
izLQg,  the  film  over  his  moral  vision,  the  poverty  of  his  logic,  and  his 
amusing  struggles  in  the  meshes  of  the  petitio  principii  and  the  undis- 
tributed middle.  The  contrast  between  this  symposium  by  the  giants 
of  industry  and  the  discussions  of  the  same  grave  questions  by  the 
"theorists"  and  "idealists,"  such  as  those  I  have  above  named  and 
quoted,  shows  that,  now  as  ever,  as  social  factors,  the  first  are  trailers 
after  the  second,  who  lead  in  the  way  of  social  progress  and  social  jus- 
tice, and  whose  foolishness  of  to-day  will  be  the  wisdom  of  to-morrow. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  the  great  industrial  com- 
binations were  an  outgrowth  of  human  nature,  or,  what  is  nearly  the 
same  thing,  a  logical  development  accordmg  with  economic  principles ; 
and  I  see  no  serious  crisis  or  cause  for  hysterical  alarm  impending  from 
them.  While  to  the  speculative  mind  they  strongly  suggest  that  their 
full  logical  development  would  run  into  state  socialism,  yet  within  present 
practical  bounds  they  drive  us  to  thinking  about  what  device  or  agency 
the  social  organization  shall  supply  to  take  the  place  of  the  regulative 
agency  of  competition  which  their  own  arbitrary  power  has  in  a  great 
degree  supplanted.  In  the  meantime,  if  the  captains  of  these  great  com- 
binations feel  aggiieved  at  the  sceptical  reception  which  the  public  gives 
their  disclaimers  and  protests  of  ythilanthropy  and  self-abnegation,  they 
shciild  reflect  that,  alas,  ours  is  an  irreverent  and  unbelieving  gener- 
ation. 
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In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  solution  of  this  grave  question,  per- 
haps it  would  be  the  part  of  discretion  for  us  to  acknowledge  humbly  the 
very  present  fact  of  our  industrial  vassalage,  and  to  pray  with  our  lips, 
at  least,  to  our  august  over-lords :  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  and 
forgive  us  our  trespasses ;  lead  us  not  into  temptation ;  for  thine  is  the 
kingdom  and  the  power."  But  in  spite  of  the  most  discreet  humility 
we  may  feel  or  affect,  we  find  ourselves  condensing  the  symposium  into 
a  question  in  the  language  of  Jimmy  Twitcher  in  the  "  Golden  Farmer  " : 
"Veil,  vot  uv  it?  'Spose  I  'as  heggs  in  my  pocket,  d'ye  think  I'd  suck 
'em?  I  scorns  the  himputation."  ^sop  has  pointed  the  moral  of  hu- 
man motive  and  action  in  every  field,  for  the  use  of  all  generations  of 
men.  When,  therefore,  managers  of  railways  or  other  monopolistic 
combinations  which  have  the  power  "  to  gouge  the  people  "  protest  that 
they  will  benevolently  refrain  from  doing  it,  we  instinctively  turn  to 
the  fable  of  the  cat  and  the  mice.  Pussy  undertook  to  lure  the  some- 
what wary  mice  within  her  reach  by  suspending  herself  from  a  peg,  dis- 
guised in  a  meal-sack.  The  moral  of  the  wise  mice  was:  "Ah,  my 
good  madam,  even  though  you  shall  turn  into  a  meal-bag,  we  will  not 
come  near  you." 

The  foregoing  outline  of  the  status  of  public  ownership  reveals  not 
only  that  it  is  making  rapid  progress  in  the  conservative  English-speak- 
ing countries,  but,  also,  that  there  is  at  hand  an  important  break-up  of 
the  belief  in  laissez  /aire  —  of  the  notion  that,  as  a  sweeping  propo- 
sition, the  freer  the  competition  the  better,  and  that  the  less  the  extra- 
neous or  governmental  interference  the  freer  competition  will  be.  The 
better  class  of  economists  and  moralists  and  the  more  intelligent  part  of 
the  general  public  are  accepting  the  contention  of  the  industrial  mon- 
opolists that  the  competitive  system  as  now  operated  is  inadequate  and 
inequitable,  but  not,  as  the  monopolists  contend,  because  competition  is 
too  free,  but  because  it  is  too  much  under  their  restraint.  Other  peo- 
ple than  economic  students  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  Jeffersonian 
end  of  the  utmost  equality  and  freedom  of  individual  opportunity  may 
be  effectively  sought  only  by  means  the  very  opposite  of  Jeffersonian 
means,  namely,  by  governmental  interference  and  regulation.  They  are 
separating  the  so-called  natural  monopolies  into  a  class  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  individualistic  industries,  regarding  the  first  as  a  general  agency 
of  production,  to  be  used  in  common  by  the  ordinary  competitive  pro- 
ducers ;  and  the  question  they  are  now  seriously  considering  is  whether 
intensified  public  control  or  full  ])ublic  ownership  and  subversion  to  pub- 
lic use  of  the  monopolistic  industries  is  the  more  expedient. 
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It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  contrast  the  formidable  a  posteriori 
facts  of  public  ownership  in  Great  Britain  with  the  a  priori  arguments  ad- 
duced against  it  by  the  philosophers  with  such  an  air  of  conclusiveness 
but  a  short  time  ago.  In  the  presence  of  the  wide-open  policy  of  Gov- 
ernment interference,  or  paternalism,  as  Herbert  Spencer  would  then 
have  called  it,  now  so  well  settled  in  his  own  country,  that  great  phi- 
losopher's protest,  spoken  as  late  as  the  fifties,  sounds  indeed  like  a  voice 
from  the  tomb.  Exclaiming  in  his  "Eailway  Morals  and  Railway 
Policy  "  against  the  then  incipient  stage  of  parliamentary  meddling  with 
railway  construction  and  operation  he  says  that  but  for  this 

"there  would  have  been  no  absorption  of  directors'  time  in  carrying  on  railway 
wars  and  getting  new  acts  of  Parliament  —  a  business  which,  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem, has  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  boards." 

Again,  in  his  "Social  Statics,"  after  quoting,  for  the  purpose  of  refut- 
ing it,  Louis  Blanc's  declaration  that  "Government  should  be  consid- 
ered as  the  supreme  regulator  of  production,"  and  then  Guizot's  retort 
that  "  it  is  a  gross  delusion  to  believe  in  the  sovereign  power  of  political 
machinery,"  he  proceeds  thus : 

"True  :  and  it  is  not  only  a  gross  delusion,  but  a  very  dangerous  one.  Give  a 
child  exaggerated  notions  of  its  parent's  power  and  it  will  by-and-by  cry  for  the 
moon.  .  .  .  Between  their  [the  people's]  exorbitant  ideas  of  what  the  state  ought  to 
do  for  them  on  the  one  side,  and  its  miserable  performances  on  the  other,  there  will 
surely  be  generated  feelings  extremely  inimical  to  social  order." 

And  then,  referring  to  conditions  in  France  which  Guizot  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about,  he  says : 

"Was  it  not  natural  that  men,  living  under  the  regulation  of  legions  of  prefects, 
sub-prefects,  Inspectors,  controllers,  intendants,  commissaries,  and  other  civil  em- 
ployes, to  the  number  of  u3o,000  .  .  .  who  daily  saw  it  [the  Government]  dictating 
regulations  for  railways,  inspecting  and  managing  mines,  building  bridges,  making 
roads,  and  erecting  monuments  .  .  .  who  saw  it  attending  to  everything,  from  the 
execution  of  public  works  down  to  the  sanitary  inspection  of  prostitutes  —  was  it  not 
natural  that  men  so  circumstanced  should  acquire  exalted  ideas  of  state  power  ?" 

But  what  of  all  this  ?  Testing  this  speculative  jjhilosophizing  by  the 
inexoraljle  logic  (jf  facts,  we  Hnd  that  what  it  describes,  though,  perhaps, 
without  due  comprehensiveness,  is  now  going  on  in  the  philosopher's 
own  country,  and  that  public  sentiment  there  plainly  favors  its  going 
on,  conquering  and  to  conquer  the  hands-off  philosophy  and  confound- 
ing its  philosoy)hers  along  the  same  lines.  So  far  from  having  produced 
social  demoralization  and  "feelings  inimical  to  social  order,"  we  are  as- 
sured that  tlie  new  puljlic-ownership  policy  has  resulted  in  gieatly  im- 
proved municipal  government,  and  in  still  greater  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  people. 
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Capacity  for  cooperatiou  is  a  measure  of  a  people"  s  capacity  for  pro- 
gress aud  social  amelioration.  The  phenomena  of  public  ownership  and 
of  the  great  business  combinations  imder  private  ownership  are  examples 
of  the  most  extensive  development  of  industrial  cooperation.  The  tii-st 
includes  all  the  people  of  a  state  or  subdivisi(jn  oi  a  state  on  equal  terms. 
The  second  is  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  people  —  men  of  large  capi- 
tal or  credit  in  whose  enterprises  the  general  public  is  interested  only 
indirectly  as  consumers,  having  no  voice  in  theii*  management.  Where 
the  people  of  the  state  or  other  political  division  are  capable  of  cai'rymg 
on  the  monopolistic  or  public  utilities  etiiciently,  it  is  obviously  the 
ideal  policy.  The  question  has  thus  become  wholly  one  of  expediency ; 
and  such  questions  are  being  settled  day  by  day  in  England  and  in  this 
country  on  that  very  basis.  The  principle  of  coo2)eration  by  and  for  the 
whole  people  has  been  carried  out  so  far  in  Mr.  Spencer's  own  cotmtry 
that  it  presents  an  all  but  fully  affirmative  answer  to  the  proposition  of 
Louis  Blanc,  ah-eady  quoted  here,  that  "Government  should  Ije  consid- 
ered as  the  supreme  regulator  of  production,"  a  proposition  which  the 
great  English  philosopher  uses  as  a  text  for  his  warning  against  the 
grave  danger  of  Government  control  even  of  corpomtions.  The  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  is  even  now  studying  the  practical  workings  of  the 
great  English  system  of  public  ownership  or  municipal  trading  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  on  the  expediency  of  its  fmther  expansion. 

The  present  tendency  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  clearly 
seems  to  be  toward  the  general  public  ownership  of  railways ;  though 
the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is 
perhaps  far  in  the  future.  In  both  of  these  countries  there  is  the 
tremendously  obstructive  political  influence  of  the  railway  companies 
themselves  to  deal  with.  And  though  Great  Britain  has  the  most  dem- 
ocratic constitution  of  any  of  the  gi^eat  powers,  and  her  policies  re- 
spond more  freely  to  public  opinion  than  is  the  case  in  any  of  the  other 
great  countries,  yet  her  institutions  and  policy  include  contradictions 
and  inconsistencies  which  her  traditional  conservatism  or  inertia  leaves 
undisturbed  in  their  incongi'uous  democratic  setting.  In  the  United 
States  we  have  inherited  this  same  slowness  of  political  growth,  and  it 
is  favored  by  our  obstructive  written  Constitution,  which  is  characterized 
by  the  Hamiltonian  forethought  of  hindering  legislation  or  amendment 
to  the  extent,  it  may  be  feared,  of  hindering  healthy  progress. 

Moreover,  by  the  prevailing  test  of  expediency,  it  does  not  foUow  that 
'?)ecause  the  wide-open  policy  of  mimicipal  trading  may  be  good  in  Great 
Britain,  or  because  the  public  ownership  of  railways  is  excellent  for  Bel- 
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(iuin  or  Prussia,  these  systems  would  be  equally  good  for  the  Uuited 
Slates.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  if  the  state  operation  of  the  Post  Office  iu 
this  country  is  efficient  or  popular,  therefore  the  state  operation  of  the  rail- 
ways is  also  desirable.  For  while  a  paternalistic  or  military -like  estab- 
lishment of  a  certain  size,  such  as  the  Post  Office  depart  ment,  is  practicable 
and  inoffensive  in  this  coimtry  and  Great  Britain,  yet  the  immense  and 
complex  organization  of  the  same  character  which  the  public  ownership 
of  the  railways  would  involve,  and  which  is  necessary,  inoffensive,  and 
practicable  in  a  military  countr}^  like  Prussia,  might  be  offensive  and 
altogether  impracticable  in  the  more  democratic  English-speaking  coun- 
tries. In  these  countries  this  question  will  doubtless  be  long  considered 
as  that  of  a  choice  of  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  with  the  odds  against  the 
evil  we  know  not  of. 

But  I  think  that,  according  to  the  present  evolution  of  the  social  or- 
ganization, there  will  be  a  gTowth  of  public  confidence  and  courage  which 
will  ultimately  overcome  the  present  somewhat  OAerbalancing  public 
opinion  that  our  Government,  which  is  representative  of  the  whole  pub- 
lic, is  neither  honest  nor  otherwise  efficient  enough  to  undertake  safely 
so  gigantic  an  enterprise  as  the  ownership  and  operation  of  the  railways. 
Public  sentiment  is  no  longer  dismayed  at  the  financial  feature  of  the 
undertaking.  Piccent  colossal  capitalization  of  railway  and  other  indus- 
trial comlmiations  by  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  people  has  swept 
away  this  once  formidable  objection,  just  as  the  actual  fact  of  successful 
public  ownership  in  other  countries  has  demolished  the  sweeping  ad- 
verse generalizations  and  quashed  the  a  'priori  indictments  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer and  countless  philosophers  of  lesser  note.  While  the  exercise  of  so 
vast  a  power  and  so  minute  a  social  surveillance  as  would  be  involved 
in  the  Government  operation  of  railroads  would  seem  like  a  dangerous 
undertaking  from  a  practical  business  point  of  view,  and  a  serious  inter- 
ference with  individual  freedom  in  such  democratic  countries  as  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  yet  it  is  at  least  an  open  question 
whether  this  objection  is  not  fully  offset  by  the  unjust  discriminations 
and  other  impositions  whicli  are  incident  to  private  ownership.  With 
the  spectacle,  daily  before  tlieir  eyes,  of  great  business  advantages  en- 
joyed at  the  hands  of  the  railroads  by  the  influential  and  the  strong, 
and  of  their  perennial  free  rides,  with  their  sisters  and  their  cousins  and 
their  aunts,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  at  the  expense  of  the  less  fortunate 
masses,  no  peo[)le  can  long  retain  that  sense  or  spirit  of  freedom  and 
equality  which  is  essential  to  contentment  and  even  to  the  stability  of 
popular  institutions. 
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But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  public  ownership  would  certainly 
do  away  with  the  injustice  and  political  corruption  which  inhere  in  pri- 
vate ownership.  We  remember  how  designing  capitalists  so  debauched 
the  public  administration  of  the  lighting  service  of  Philadelphia  as  finally 
to  bring  about  its  relinquishment  into  their  own  hands.  In  my  home 
city,  which  in  respect  to  si^e  and  other  conditions  may  be  regarded  as 
a  typical  example  for  our  pm^pose,  for  the  first  dozen  years  of  the  public 
ownership  of  the  water  plant  the  public  sufiering  from  an  insufficient 
and  unwholesome  supply  of  water  was  intolerable ;  and  the  delinquency 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  inefficiency  and  dishonesty  of  the  city  admin- 
istration, which  condition  was  in  turn  owing  largely  to  the  same  sort  of 
influence  exerted  with  the  same  motive  as  in  the  case  of  the  Philadel- 
phia gas  works.  And  our  city  is  still  wrestling  with  this  influence,  with 
the  final  result  in  doubt.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  in  spite  of 
their  unfortunate  experience  the  peoyjle  are  still  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  retaining  control  of  the  water  plant.  But  when  the  principle  and  the 
system  of  municipal  ownership  come  to  be  regarded  as  generally  accepted 
and  established,  the  influential  element  of  the  so-called  upper  class,  which 
now  plots  for  the  bad  administration  of  municipal  afiau's,  will  be,  as  Pro- 
fessor Ely  has  suggested,  on  the  side  of  good  administration.  And  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  budding  municipal  ownership  in  this  country  will 
be  allowed  to  mature  before  the  public  undertakes  the  care  of  the  na- 
tional railway  plant. 

While  the  great  extent  to  which  all  important  countries  have  entered 
into  the  public  ownership  of  monopolistic  industries,  including  vast  tele- 
graph and  railway  systems,  would  seem  to  warrant  the  inference  that  this 
policy  will  soon  be  extended  to  railways  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  yet,  for  the  reasons  given,  I  conclude  that  this  view  is  superficial. 
Besides  the  natural  clogs  I  have  pointed  out,  there  remains  the  feeling 
that  sufficient  virtue  may  yet  be  found  in  the  scheme  of  public  control 
under  private  ownership ;  and  the  recent  great  railway  combinations  will 
doubtless  lead  to  a  more  serious  and  thorough  trial  of  this  old  expedient 
than  it  has  yet  undergone,  though  I  can  only  believe  that,  after  all,  this 
is  a  temporizing  or  probationary  experiment.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
perhaps  underestimate  the  tremendous  impetus  which  these  vast  consoli- 
dations give  to  the  movement  toward  public  ownership. 

Albert  Watkins. 


EUEOPEAN    FEELING   TOWARD    THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Up  to  a  time  as  recent  as  our  Spanish  War  the  people  of  Europe  re- 
garded "  Americans  "  with  a  kind  of  good-natured  contempt,  and  affected 
to  treat  us  like  a  bumptious  boy  who  annoys  his  elders  by  assuming  airs 
of  equality.  But  the  war  showed  them  that  the  bumptious  boy  had 
been  quietly  taking  his  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world  powers, 
with  a  definiteness  of  pm-pose  and  a  strength  of  will  that  promised  to 
interfere  seriously  with  theh  own  ambitions.  Inconsequence,  Europe's 
indulgent  contempt  gave  place  to  feelings  of  alarm,  envy,  and  dislike. 
So  pronounced  were  these  feelings  during  om*  war  that  the  Continent 
of  Europe  was  for  the  time  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  place  for  Amer- 
icans. As  it  became  evident  that  we  should  win,  respect  for  our  power 
silenced  criticism  but  strengthened  dislike.  To-day  the  American  is 
treated  with  courtesy  enough ;  but  the  occasions  are  not  few  when  the 
courtesy  seems  grudgingly  given,  and  the  manifestation  of  it  appears 
tinged  with  ill-will. 

This  feeling  of  dislike  toward  the  United  States  is  not  confined  to  a 
few  people,  or  to  a  single  country,  or  to  any  particular  class  of  society. 
One  runs  across  it  everywhere  in  central  and  eastern  Europe.  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  speeches  of  public  men,  in  the  editorials  and  correspon- 
dence of  newspapers,  and  in  private  conversation.  The  politician,  the 
professional  man,  the  business  man,  and  "the  man  in  the  street"  alike 
speak  with  bitterness  more  or  less  veiled  of  the  progress  and  policy  of 
America.  The  "  American  Danger "  has  assumed  for  the  Continent  of 
Eurofje  a  more  immediate  and  ominous  significance  than  the  "Yellow 
Peril." 

The  antagonism  thus  shown  toward  us  is  due  mainly  to  economic 
causes,  although  political  ambition  has  something  to  do  with  it.  The 
)»eople  (jf  Europe  are  feeling  keenly  the  pressure  of  our  competition  in 
business.  They  com])lairi  that  we  are  crowding  them  in  their  home 
markets,  and  at  the  same  time  are  sluitting  them  out  of  ours  by  our 
high  tariff.  They  contend  that  it  is  unfair  for  us  to  impose  high  duties 
on  their  products  while  they  admit  ours  at  low  rates. 
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It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  how  great  is  the  pressure  caused  by 
our  invasiou  of  the  markets  of  Europe,  unless  one  remembers  that  these 
coimtries  are  undergoing  a  change  of  industrial  life.  They  have  been 
trying,  for  twenty-five  years  and  more,  to  diversify  their  industry,  to 
supplement  agriculture  with  manufactures.  To  do  this  they  must  have 
their  home  markets,  and  their  alarm  and  resentment  at  our  invasion  of 
these  is,  under  the  circumstances,  very  natural.  Certainly  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  criticise  them,  for  it  has  long  been  our  policy  to  keep 
our  home  market  as  much  as  possible  to  ourselves.  The  people  of  Eu- 
rope say  their  difhculty  would  not  be  so  great  if  we  would  lower  our 
tariff  and  so  admit  them  to  our  market  on  as  easy  terms  as  those  on 
which  they  admit  us  to  theirs.  The  argument  is  hardly  logical,  al- 
though I  have  heard  it  urged  by  a  distinguished  German  economist. 
Of  course,  if  the  European  producer  cannot  hold  his  own  against  us  at 
home,  no  reduction  of  our  tariff  would  enable  him  to  compete  with  us 
on  our  own  ground.  But  logical  consistency  does  not  determine  popu- 
lar feeling  or  direct  national  policy. 

The  people  of  Europe  are  looking  to  three  measures  to  protect  them- 
selves against  our  overwhelming  industrial  superiority.  These  are :  (1) 
Industrial  and  commercial  education ;  (2)  a  general  customs  union ;  and 
(3)  colonization.  The  first  of  these,  certainly,  is  a  means  that  deserves 
commendation  from  every  point  of  view.  The  hope  is  that  such  educa- 
tion will  offset,  at  least  partly,  our  natural  advantages.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  tremendous  grip  which  Germany  has  gotten  on  the  world's 
industry  is  mainly  due  to  her  system  of  technical  schools,  whose  founda- 
tion was  laid  a  generation  or  more  ago.  The  success  of  the  industrial 
schools  has  given  a  spur  to  the  establishment  of  a  similar  system  for 
commercial  education ;  and  the  opening  of  commercial  high  schools,  or 
of  commercial  departments  in  existing  polytechnical  schools,  is  now  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  European,  especially  the  German,  educational 
movement. 

Curiously  enough,  the  fact  that  we,  too,  can  avail  ourselves  of 
the  advantages  of  a  system  of  technical  education  seems  to  be  over- 
looked. The  people  of  Continental  Europe  are  strangely  ignorant  of 
what  is  doing  in  the  United  States,  and  even  in  England,  in  such  mat- 
ters. The  fact  that  in  the  past  twenty  years  so  many  Americans  have 
sought  their  higher  education  in  Germany  has  led  to  the  opinion  that 
German  universities  and  technical  schools  are  much  superior  to  ours. 
That  is  no  longer  true.  Indeed,  there  are  some  lines  in  which  it  is  a 
positive  disadvantage  for  an  American  student  to  get  all,  or  most,  of  his 
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advanced  educatiou  iu  Germany ;  aud  in  the  methods  and  appliances  of 
technical  education,  especially,  we  have  little  to  learn  and  nothing  to 
fear  from  Germany.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  no 
American  student  need  now  go  to  Europe  for  "  superior  advantages "  in 
technical  education.  Our  own  best  technical  schools  have  no  superiors, 
and  scarcely  an  equal. 

The  formation  of  a  customs  union  to  light  our  competition  is  at 
present  much  discussed  iu  certain  quarters  in  Em^ope.  The  project  ap- 
peals to  the  imagination,  and  should  a  workable  plan  be  found  for  such 
a  union  it  would  very  likely  command  enthusiastic  popular  support. 
The  proposal  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  but  it  is  now  receiving  atten- 
tion and  support  in  quarters  where,  hitherto,  it  has  not  been  seriously 
considered.  Some  such  scheme  was  proposed  as  many  as  thirty-six 
years  ago  by  a  writer  in  the  "Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes."  Molinari 
revived  it  in  1879,  with  a  proposal  that  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  Switzerland  should  combine.  Professor  Brentano  has 
suggested  such  a  imion  between  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary;  and 
voices  have  even  been  raised  for  a  commercial  rapjprocTiement  between 
Germany  and  France.  So  conservative  a  statesman  as  Goluchowski  has 
advocated  a  customs  union  for  middle  Europe,  especially  for  Germany 
and  Austria ;  and  there  are  some  signs  that  these  two  countries,  at  least, 
are  trying  to  find  a  common  ground  for  action  in  this  dhection.  Such 
a  poKcy,  it  is  reported,  was  advocated  more  or  less  openly  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Austrian  Industrial  Commission  last  spring.  Even  in  Italy 
and  France  the  proposed  movement  against  us  finds  response.  Signer 
Zanardelli  has  spoken  in  favor  of  a  unification  of  European  commercial 
policy  against  the  dangers  of  American  competition,  and  so  reputable  an 
economic  authority  as  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  also  committed  himself  to 
such  a  scheme. 

The  plan  of  such  a  union,  if  it  should  ever  be  formed,  will  be  to 
establish  a  low  maximum  rate  of  duty  to  apply  uniformly  among  the 
members,  and  a  higher  rate  to  apply  against  us.  This  high  rate  would 
not  be  put  on  all  our  products,  for  some  of  them  are  necessaries  for  Eu- 
rope. The  general  opinion  is  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  tax  heavily  a 
few  of  our  more  important  manufactured  goods.  It  is  commonly  be- 
lieved by  the  politicians  of  Europe  that  if  they  do  this  they  will  have  a 
"club,"  as  they  say,  which  will  make  us  lower  our  tarifif  and  admit 
their  products. 

Whether  a  European  combination  against  us  will  ever  materialize  is 
doubtful.     We  are  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  proposal,  and  statesmen  and 
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students  of  the  situation  think  the  interests  of  the  countries  concerned 
are  too  various  to  admit  of  common  action.  But  we  must  not  build  too 
strongly  on  this  supposition.  Germany  is  akeady  a  great  industrial 
state.  Austria-Hungary  can  supply  her  with  agricultural  products  in 
return  for  her  manufactures,  and  there  are  many  kinds  of  our  exports 
which  the  two  nations  could  do  without  altogether.  The  overwhelming 
influence  of  Germany  might  easily  draw  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
and  perhaps  Switzerland  into  such  a  union.  If  this  occurred  we  should 
be  at  war,  commercially,  with  countries  whose  aggregate  population  ap- 
proximates double  our  own.  That  we  should  be  able  to  hold  our  own 
in  such  a  contest  few  Americans,  at  least,  will  doubt.  But  war, 
though  it  be  only  commercial  war,  is  a  poor  way  to  settle  differences. 
In  this  case  it  would  be  foolish,  since  we  could  prevent  it  by  granting 
the  slight  boon  of  lowering  our  tariff  to  competitors  whom  we  certainly 
can  undersell.  The  opinion  that  we  need  not  care  what  Europe  does, 
because  we  ourselves  can  produce  everything  we  want,  is  immoral  and 
unscientific.  It  is  immoral  because  it  ignores  our  responsibilities  as  a 
member  of  the  family  of  nations ;  it  is  unscientific  because  it  involves 
the  denial  of  the  elementary  doctrine  that  all  trade  is  exchange,  that 
you  cannot  sell  without  buying.  It  is  foolish  for  us  to  be  straining 
every  nerve  to  hasten  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade  if  we  are  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  "supplying  ourselves  with  everything  we  need."  We 
cannot  do  both. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  population  of  Europe  makes  our  competition 
all  the  more  severely  felt.  The  increasing  numbers  cannot  all  find  em- 
ployment in  agriculture,  and  the  need  for  developing  manufactures  is  all 
the  greater  on  that  account.  But,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  our  compe- 
tition retards  this  development.  Checked  in  this  direction,  some  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  turn  their  eyes  toward  colonization  as  a  means  of 
relief  for  their  surplus  population.  But  they  complain  that  here,  too, 
we  cut  across  theii'  path.  Our  national  policy  forbids  them  to  acquire 
territory  on  the  American  continent,  the  only  place  where  there  is  any 
left  that  is  worth  having.  We  do  not  object,  of  corrrse,  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Europeans  in  South  America,  or  to  the  growth  of  European 
trade  there.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  of  Europe,  however, 
this  fact  is  not  an  answer  to  their  complaint.  Ordinary  emigration  is 
an  economic  and  military  drain,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  continue  to 
educate  citizens  only  to  lose  them  in  the  prime  of  life  to  other  countries. 
As  long  as  we  were  willing  to  relieve  her  of  her  defectives  and  incap- 
ables  Europe  felt  less  reason  for  complaining;  but  now  that  we  refuse 
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to  take  any  but  those  wlio  are  physically  and  industrially  fit  she  feels 
that  emigration  is  a  loss  without  corresponding  gain.  In  countries 
where  every  man  must  do  military  service,  and  where  national  exist- 
ence depends  on  the  size  and  efficiency  of  the  army,  such  a  loss  of  citi- 
zens is  a  matter  of  some  concern. 

To  prevent  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  find  markets  for  their  prod- 
ucts, the  Governments  of  Europe  want  colonization  under  the  home 
flag.  They  want  new  territory  in  which  their  subjects  shall  retain 
their  allegiance,  while  making  the  new  land  politically  and  econom- 
ically a  part  of  the  home  country.  Politically,  the  German  must  re- 
main a  German;  the  Austrian,  an  Austrian.  The  new  land  shall  be 
simply  an  extension  of  the  home  territory,  to  absorb  the  surplus  popu- 
lation and  supply  the  old  country  with  the  necessary  new  markets  and 
an  independent  source  of  food-stuffs.  The  colonists  would  still  be  avail- 
able as  soldiers,  and  the  industrial  and  military  drain  of  emigration 
would  be  prevented.  This  is  the  dream  of  Europe  in  the  matter  of  emi- 
gi-ation.  To  be  sure,  this  view  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  colonies  is 
mediaeval;  for  they  are  looked  on  merely  as  places  to  be  exploited  for 
the  V)enefit  of  the  mother  country,  and  to  be  governed  from  the  home 
capital.  But  the  view  accords  with  the  continental  idea  of  the  relations 
of  government  to  the  people.  For  it  is  still  true  that  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  the  people  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  Governments,  more  than 
the  Governments  for  the  sake  of  the  people.  There  is,  of  course,  a  good 
deal  of  government  "  for "  the  people ;  but  there  is  much  more  "  of "  the 
people ;  and  very  little  that  is  really  "  by "  them. 

The  desire  of  the  nations  of  the  Continent  for  colonies  lias  been 
strengthened  by  the  recent  experience  of  England.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  South  African  war,  continental  opinion  of  the  military  strength 
and  resources  of  England  was  very  low.  It  was  generally  thought  that 
her  colonies  would  hold  aloof  if  slie  became  involved  in  war.  The  mag- 
nificent exhiljition  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  not  only  surprised 
continental  Eurojje  and  gave  her  such  an  mcreased  respect  for  England's 
strength  as  to  put  a  damper  on  the  desire  to  interfere  in  the  war,  but  it 
also  stimulated  tlie  desire  of  several  countries  for  a  similar  source  of 
strength.  Our  own  ex])ansion,  too,  has  acted  as  a  stimulant.  ]\lore- 
over,  something  must  bo  allowed  for  national  ])ride  and  ambition.  Wo 
are  not  the  only  ])eople  who  want  to  "see  our  Hag  on  every  sea,"  and  the 
spirit  of  nationality  is  v(!)y  stinng  in  Kurope  just  now.  The  strength 
of  a  great  em]»ire  inflames  (he  po]»ular  imagination,  and  kindles  ])ride  in 
being  a  part  of  it.     So  we  see    Italian   unity  withstanding  the  hostil- 
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ity  of  the  national  church,  and  the  "imperial  idea "  rapidly  erasing  sec- 
tional differences  m  Germany.  Even  in  Austria-Hungary  the  mutual 
animosities  of  Czechs,  Germans,  and  Magyars  stop  short  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  empii'e,  without  which,  after  all,  they  know  they  would  be 
in  a  worse  state  than  they  are. 

But  where  is  land  to  be  found  for  such  colonies  as  the  nations  of 
Europe  want?  The  "colonial  cake,"  as  some  one  has  called  it,  was  di- 
vided long  ago.  The  choice  spots  of  the  earth  have  been  already  fenced 
in,  or  at  least  staked  out  in  claims,  although  not  all  have  been  occupied, 
still  less,  exploited.  The  flag  of  Great  Britain  flies  over  many  of  the 
fairest  parts;  and  against  her,  therefore, en\y  has  ripened  into  bitterness 
and  hatred  in  those  continental  countries  in  which  the  need  or  desire 
for  colonial  expansion  is  most  keenly  felt.  We  have  thrown  the  segis 
of  our  protection  around  the  Western  Continent.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
closes  South  America  to  colonization  and  so  thwarts  the  ambitions  of 
some  European  Powers  after  settlements  in  that  region.  Hence  we,  too, 
have  incurred  their  dislike. 

The  feeling  against  us  has  lately  grown  stronger  on  account  of  oiu* 
recent  foreign  policy.  Our  territorial  expansion  has  brought  under  om* 
flag  lands  that  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  wanted  for  themselves. 
That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  feeling  against  us  is  admitted 
by  many  Europeans  when  pressed  to  be  candid.  They  acknowledge 
that  the  strictm^es  on  our  "  land-gi^abbing  "  policy  and  on  our  "  attack  " 
on  the  independence  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  are  a  mere  pretence. 
In  Germany,  at  least,  there  are  many  people  who  frankly  say  that  our 
occupation  of  the  Philippines  defeated  their  coimtry's  ambition  to  get 
the  islands  for  herself.  Europe  would  have  checked  our  territorial  ex- 
pansion if  she  could.  Despite  official  disclaimers,  there  lies  behind  the 
advocacy  of  a  customs  imion  a  scarcely  concealed  desire  for  some  polit- 
ical imion  strong  enough  to  oppose  our  acquisition  of  territory,  and  to 
put  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  test. 

Of  course,  not  all  the  peoples  of  Em'ope  look  upon  us  with  equal 
dislike,  for  some  are  less  affected  by  our  growth  and  policy  than  others 
are.  The  feeling  is  probably  strongest  in  Germany,  since  it  is  the  in- 
terests and  ambitions  of  Germany  that  we  cut  across  most  directly  and 
severely.  Germany  has  declared  her  intention  of  becoming  a  great 
commercial,  as  she  has  become  a  great  industrial,  power.  The  Em- 
peror's catching  phrase,  "Our  future  lies  on  the  sea,"  has  been  adopted 
enthusiastically  by  the  German  ])eo])le  as  a  motto,  not  only  for  their 
commercial,  but  for  their  political,  programme;  and  they  regard  colon- 
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ization  as  necessary  to  success  in  both  directions.  Germany  fain  would 
]ye  the  arbiter  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  if  not  of  the  world.  For  this  pur- 
pose she  needs,  or  thinks  she  needs,  an  extensive  system  of  colonies,  a 
large  mercantile  marine,  and  a  great  hslvj.  The  latter  two  she  is  rapidly 
acquiring,  but  the  United  States  and  England  block  her  way  to  the  first. 
One  German  writer  recently  declared,  with  much  bitterness :  "  We  need 
new  land  for  our  peasants,  but  the  Briton  stands  in  our  way  in  South 
Africa  and  elsewhere  " ;  while  another,  in  the  "  Xeue  Deutsche  Eund- 
schau "  for  last  December,  naively  suggested  that  Germany  would  surely 
not  play  in  China  the  wicked  policy  of  annexation  pursued  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  South  Africa  and  by  the  Americans  in  Cuba ! 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  in  the  minds  of  the  German  people,  whatever 
their  rulers  may  say,  to  develop  commerce  and  establish  colonies  wher- 
ever they  can  —  peacefully,  if  possible,  but  forcibly,  if  necessary.  They 
are  strengthening  then-  uslyj  with  that  purpose.  Since  the  best  spots 
are  already  occupied  by  Great  Britain,  or  shut  off  by  us,  they  will  found 
their  colonies,  if  they  become  strong  enough,  on  the  ruins  of  the  British 
Empire,  or  will  try  conclusions  with  us  as  to  our  power  to  keep  them 
out  of  South  America.  \Mien  they  are  ready  they  will  choose  the  way 
they  think  the  easier.  At  present  they  incline  to  regard  England  as 
probaVjly  the  likelier  prey.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  show  why 
success  in  either  plan  is  impossible ;  but  the  future  happiness  and  pros- 
l^erity  of  Germany  depend  on  her  early  realization  of  that  impossibility. 
No  friend  of  the  German  people  can  feel  anything  but  regi-et  for  their 
state  of  feeling  toward  other  countries,  especially  toward  those  which 
surpass  them  industrially.  There  is  to-day  no  other  people  so  overbear- 
ing and  so  full  of  conceit  as  the  mass  of  the  Germans  at  home.  Their 
mUitar}'  success  of  a  generation  ago,  their  present  splendid  army,  their 
rapid  growth  in  industry,  their  fine  educational  system,  with  many 
other  admii-able  achievements,  seem  to  have  turned  their  lieads,  and 
to  have  given  them  a  I'egrettable  spirit  of  arrogance  and  superciliousness 
that  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  dangerous. 

But  in  spite  of  aU  this  the  ])romotion  of  the  future  peace  and  civil- 
ization of  the  world  rests  largely  with  Germany.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  high  ideals  and  fine  traits  of  her  people  should  not  in  time  dispel 
the  prejudice  and  vanity  that  make  them  so  disagreeable  to-day.  On  the 
whole,  the  trend  of  German  thought  and  action  is  bound  to  be,  in 
the  long  run,  for  progress  by  peaceful  means.  But  to  do  her  best  ser- 
vice for  the  world,  and  to  reach  the  proudest  position  for  herself,  she 
must  cease  to  think  nf  infliistrv  and  commerce  merelv  as  means  for  the 
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furtherance  of  political  ambition.  When  she  does  so,  her  industrial 
ideals  will  be  so  similar  to  om*  own  that  the  two  peoples  will  be  able  to 
join  hands  in  promoting  peace  and  prosperity. 

Of  the  other  continental  countries  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much. 
Our  conflicts  of  trade  interests  with  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  should 
not  be  difficult  of  adjustment,  so  far  as  we  can  foresee;  and  neither 
country  is  in  a  position  to  have  colonial  ambitions  whose  defeat  will  be 
serious  for  itself.  France  has  become  so  much  of  an  appendage  to  Kus- 
sia  that  her  foreign  policy  is  largely  controlled  by  that  of  her  ally.  Our 
commercial  interests  do  not  clash  seriously  with  hers,  and  her  colonies 
lie  in  quarters  in  which  we  have  little  territorial  interest.  As  for  Eus- 
sia,  our  relations  with  that  Power  are  truly  remarkable.  The  two  coun- 
tries stand  for  antagonistic  ideals,  botli  political  and  social.  Doubtless, 
we  have  been  able  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  her  for  so  long,  because 
our  interests  and  hers  have  not  heretofore  come  into  conflict.  Russia 
plays  us  off  against  England,  as  she  plays  off  France  against  Germany. 
Her  recent  behavior  in  Manchuria  shows  that,  if  occasion  ofi'ers,  she 
will  treat  us  with  the  same  duplicity  that  has  long  marked  her  conduct 
toward  other  nations.  Our  differences  with  Russia  will  not,  of  course, 
be  over  her  territorial  expansion  as  such.  That  lies  out  of  the  sphere  of 
our  interests.  They  will  arise  in  connection  with  our  trade  interests  in 
her  new  territory.  The  Russian  policy  is  one  of  exclusiveness  and  state 
regulation  of  industry,  while  ours  is  for  the  "  open  door "  and  individual 
initiative.     No  union  of  these  policies  is  possible. 

In  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  ignorance  concerning  us  and  our  ways,  and 
in  spite,  also,  of  their  disagreeable  patronizing  fashion  of  treating  us,  the 
English  really  understand  us  better,  and  feel  more  friendly  toward  us,  than 
do  any  other  people.  True,  they  have  been  a  good  while  in  learning  to 
treat  us  properly,  and  we  have  a  good  deal  to  forget  of  arrogance  and  ill- 
will  in  the  past.  Still,  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  toward  us 
could  not  be  more  friendly  and  less  patronizing  than  it  is  now.  They  are 
oiu"  commercial  rivals,  to  be  sure;  but,  speaking  generally,  they  have  no 
thought  of  meeting  our  competition  except  by  fair  means,  and  in  the 
spirit  that  the  better  may  win.  To  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  United 
States  under  all  circumstances  has  become  a  settled  principle  of  British 
foreign  policy.  Both  the  Government  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
are  ready  to  do  anything  in  reason  to  get  and  keep  our  cordial  good-will. 
If  we  will  meet  them  in  a  friendly  spirit,  no  differences  that  can  arise 
will  disturb  the  mutual  good-will  of  the  two  countries.  English  indus- 
trial, social,  and  political  ideals  are  akin  to  our  own,  and  a  good  work- 
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ing  understanding  between  us  and  Great  Britain  would  do  more  for  the 
world  than  a  union  of  forces  between  any  other  two  countries.  If  Ger- 
many would  forget  her  prejudices  and  lay  aside  her  impracticable  polit- 
ical ambition,  in  order  to  join  in  such  an  understanding,  the  peaceful 
progress  of  the  world  would  be  assiu-ed  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We 
should  meet  the  English  desire  for  a  better  understanding,  and  leave  the 
way  open  for  Germany  to  join  in  forming  a  triple  alliance  of  the  forces 
of  peace  and  progress,  as  soon  as  the  people  of  that  country  could  get 
over  their  foolish  and  unfounded  ill-feeling  toward  things  English  and 
American. 

David  Kinley. 
15 
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For  more  than  a  centuiy  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  sup- 
posed themselves  to  be  living  under  a  rigidly  written  Constitution,  which 
cannot  be  amended  or  modified  except  by  the  method  set  forth  in  the 
instrument  itself.  Half  a  century  of  political  existence  shows  great 
modifications  by  the  construction  and  interpretation  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  In  view  of  many  Supreme  Comt  decisions,  especially 
that  of  the  late  insular  cases,  the  doctrine  which  is  actually  carried  into 
effect  seems  to  be  that  the  prevailing  public  sentiment  or  the  pronounced 
party  policy  of  the  Administration  in  power  is  invariably  to  be  sustained , 
irrespective  of  the  written  Constitution ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Consti- 
tution can  be  changed  by  judicial  CDUStruction  —  a  doctrine  which  con- 
travenes that  announced  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 

In  Europe  a  constitution  may  be  in  gieat  part  imwritten,  as  is  the 
case  with  that  of  Great  Britain ;  or,  as  in  many  Continental  states,  it 
may  be  embraced  in  the  municipal  law.  The  gi-eat  features  of  the  Brit- 
ish constitution,  however,  are  written,  such  as  the  Magna  Charta,  the 
Petition  of  Eights,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1769,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  the  Act  of  Settlement. 

The  United  States,  according  to  the  common  conception,  is  a  Gov- 
ernment in  which  the  powers  of  sovereignty  are  defined  and  limited  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  a  fimdamental  law  called  a  written 
Constitution.  In  1803  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Marburg  against 
Madison,  declared  that  the  Constitution  was  supreme,  and  that  any  act 
of  Congress  not  in  accord  with  it  was  void.  In  England  Parliament  is 
supreme,  and  its  enactments,  whether  constitutional  or  not,  are  valid ; 
hence,  the  British  constitution  is  a  constitution  by  fiction  only.  Under 
Chief  Justice  Marshall's  decisions  our  Constitution  was  a  verity.  Dur- 
ing his  time  the  attitude  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  one  of  absolute 
independence  as  a  coordinate  department  of  the  Government,  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  constitutional  law  were  formulated  in  opposition 
sometimes  to  the  Administration  and  often  to  public  sentiment.  Since 
Marshall's  time  the  Constitution  has  seemed  to  be  losing  its  paramountcy, 
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because  it  has  been  amended  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
have  often  overruled  former  judgments.  Judgments  have  been  rendered 
by  a  divided  court,  sometimes  by  a  majority  of  one,  the  concurring  jus- 
tices in  the  majority  opinion  holding  irreconcilable  opinions,  but  uniting 
in  the  result. 

The  new  fashion  was  set  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  in  1856,  when 
a  pronounced  party  policy  was  sustained.  In  the  same  way  the  Legal 
Tender  cases,  in  1869-70,  showed  the  subserviency  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  administrative  necessity.  It  was  held,  overruling  a  former  decision 
of  the  same  case  by  the  court,  that  the  power  to  make  the  notes  of  the 
Government  legal  tender  in  payment  of  private  debts  was  one  of  the 
inherent  rights  of  sovereignty  in  all  civilized  nations,  and  that,  as  the 
Constitution  did  not  expressly  withhold  it  from  Congress,  Congress  had 
the  power  so  to  legislate  for  the  United  States.  That  is,  the  jus  gen- 
\tium,  the  law  of  nations,  recognizes  such  authority,  and  so  the  United 
States  may  adopt  the  doctrine.  But  we  have  been  taught  that  Congress 
can  exercise  no  power  by  virtue  of  any  supposed  inherent  sovereignty  in 
the  general  Government;  because  sovereignty  resides  with  the  people, 
and  Congress  can  exercise  such  powers  as  have  been  given  to  it  by  the 
people,  and  no  others. 

The  history  of  the  Legal  Tender  cases  is  interesting.  In  1866  an 
act  was  passed  that  no  vacancy  should  be  filled  in  the  Supreme  Court 
until  the  number  of  justices  fell  to  seven.  This  act  of  Congress  was  to 
prevent  the  President  from  appointing  new  justices.  In  1869  the  num- 
ber was  eight,  and  was  fixed  at  nine  by  Congress.  One  justice  resigned, 
thus  making  two  vacancies,  which  were  filled ;  and  then  the  court  over- 
ruled the  decision  in  the  first  Legal  Tender  case,  thereby  making  United 
States  notes  legal  tender. 

In  1876  the  judgments  in  the  Granger  and  the  Munn  cases  held 
that  persons  and  corporations  engaged  in  public  trades  can  be  placed  under 
restrictive  legislation  without  being  remunerated  by  compensation — a 
position  as  to  vested  rights  which  differs  from  that  taken  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall.  These  cases  reveal  that  current  of  opinion  which  runs 
against  what  are  called  monopolies  and  the  powers  of  incorporated  com- 
jjanies.  The  decisions  would  have  conformed  to  the  result  of  a  plebis- 
cite if  one  had  been  taken,  and  show  the  tendency  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  foUow  public  opinion. 

The  Income  Tax  case  of  1895  is  another  striking  example  of  the 
persuasive  power  of  public  sentiment  on  the  court.  The  Income  Tax 
Ijslw  was  first  upheld  as  constitutional  by  a  majority  of  one.     Upon  a 
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reheariug  one  of  the  majority  changed  to  the  other  side,  thereby  causing 
the  former  opinion  to  be  overruled.  To  use  a  modern  socialistic  word, 
the  proletarians,  to  this  day,  do  not  understand  why  a  graded  income 
tax  is  unconstitutional.  The  same  can  be  said  as  to  many  constitutional 
lawyers.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  exigencies  of  a  pronounced  party 
policy  and  administrative  necessity  demanded  a  reversal  of  the  former 
decision,  notwithstanding  that  another  decision  of  long  standing  had  to 
be  overruled  where  certain  words  of  the  Constitution  had  been  construed. 
^  The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  courts  bend 
to  administrative  policy  and  public  sentiment  is  seen  in  the  insular 
cases  —  the  De  Lima  case  and  the  Downes  case.  The  minority  in  the 
Downes  case  assert  that  the  majority  opinion  conflicts  with  that  of  the 
De  Lima  case.  At  any  rate,  the  conclusion  forces  itself  that  the  United 
States  may  enter  upon  a  colonial  policy.  In  1856  Chief  Justice  Taney 
said,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  that  there  was  no  power  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  colonies  by  the  United 
States ;  that  a  power  in  the  general  Government  to  obtain  and  hold  col- 
onies and  dependent  territories  for  which  it  might  legislate. without  any 
restriction  would  be  inconsistent  with,  its  own  existence  in  its  present 
form ;  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  never  gave  the  general  Gov- 
ernment power  to  organize  and  maintain  colonies;  and  that  to  do  so 
would  be  unconstitutional  and  inconsistent  with  our  republican  form  of 
government. 

The  insular  cases  swept  this  doctrine  aside  as  an  ohiter  dictum, 
or  an  anachronism.  In  these  cases  the  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed 
the  doctrine  for  which  Lord  North  contended  during  the  Eevolution 
which  separated  the  Thirteen  Colonies  from  the  British  Empire.  Lord 
[North's  doctrine  was  that  Parliament  had  plenary  power  to  govern  the 
I  colonies.  The  Supreme  Court  has  now  affirmed  the  possession  by  Con- 
gress of  the  same  unlimited  power  over  the  dependencies  of  the  United 
States.  Lord  North  contended  that  though  the  American  colonies  were 
not  represented  in  Parliament,  they  might  nevertheless  be  taxed,  and 
duties  might  be  imposed  upon  their  commerce.  In  the  insular  cases 
the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  people  of  the  "  Crown  Colony " 
of  Porto  Kico  may  be  compelled  to  pay  such  import  and  export  duties  as  , 
Congress  may  see  proper.  This  was  Lord  North's  view  in  1764,  when, 
the  question  of  taxing  the  American  Colonies  was  being  discussed.  Ac-| 
cordmgly,  the  doctrine  of  Lord  North  was  wrong  m  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, as  the  Eevolution  demonstrated,  but  it  is  right  in  the  beginning  ofj 
the  twentieth  century,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  so  decided. 
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But  the  other  cuordinate  branches  of  the  Government  have  wheeled 
into  line  with  the  Supreme  Court.  About  two  years  ago  Congressman 
Koberts,  of  Utah,  was  excluded  from  Congi-ess  under  precedent  and  not 
under  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  provides  for  uniform  customs, 
but  reciprocity  is  practised  without  constitutional  sanction.  The  United 
States  has  paid  compensation  for  the  murder  of  Italian  and  Chinese 
aliens  within  State  jurisdictions,  thereby  encroaching  upon  State  sover- 
eignty. That  such  action  is  in  accordance  with  the  jus  gentium,  the 
law  of  nations,  does  not  admit  of  doubt.  But  the  Constitution  does  not 
authorize  the  general  Government  to  invade  a  State  and  settle  its  private 
affairs.  It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  find  constitutional  authority  for 
the  creation  of  the  Electoral  Commission  of  1877  —  composed  of  five 
United  States  senators,  five  United  States  representatives,  and  five  asso- 
ciate Supreme  Court  justices  —  to  settle  the  electoral  votes  of  Louisiana, 
Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  Oregon. 

In  1898,  during  the  Spanish  war,  the  President  declared  that  no 
privateering  would  be  resorted  to  by  the  United  States.  Now  the  Con- 
stitution declares  that  Congi-ess  has  the  power  "to  declare  war,  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on 
land  and  sea."  Can  the  President  perform  the  duties  of  Congress?  In 
1823  President  Monroe  announced  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  question 
arises :  What  clause  in  the  Constitution  gave  him  the  right  to  declare 
such  a  policy  ?     No  nation  recognizes  this  doctrine  as  international  law. 

Again,  what  clause  of  the  Constitution  authorized  President  Cleve- 
land to  call  upon  Congress  to  provide  at  once  for  an  independent  Amer- 
ican Commission  to  fix  the  true  boundary  line  between  Venezuela  and 
British  territory  ?     And  what  clause  gave  Congress  the  right  to  comply  ? 

In  1899  the  International  Peace  Convention  met  at  The  Hague. 
When  the  Arbitral  Convention  was  signed  by  the  United  States  represen- 
tatives, they  made  this  declaration  in  writing : 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  Convention  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  require  the 
United  States  of  America  to  depart  from  its  traditional  policy  of  not  intruding  upon, 
interfering  with,  or  entangling  itself  in,  the  political  questions  of  internal  adminis- 
tration of  any  foreign  state  ;  nor  shall  anything  contained  in  the  said  Convention  be 
construed  to  imply  a  relinquishment,  by  the  United  States  of  America,  of  its  tradi- 
tional attitude  toward  purely  American  questions." 

None  of  the  signatory  powers  made  any  comment  or  took  any  action 
on  this  reservation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  It  cannot  be  upheld  by  the 
provLsions  of  the  Constitution,  but,  like  other  things,  it  is  set  up  outside 
of  the  Constitution,     Again,  what  provision  in  the  Constitution  author- 
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izes  this  Government  to  enter  foreign  territory  to  dig  canals  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  ci\Tlized  nations?  The  Nicai*agua  Canal,  when  completed, 
will  not  be  an  internal  improvement ;  it  will  not  even  be  contiguous  to 
our  domain. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  the  making  of  treaties  by  the  President 
and  the  Senate,  and  such  treaties  are  the  law  of  the  land.  Therebv  les:- 
islation  is  placed  in  other  hands  than  those  of  Cougi-ess,  which  is  an 
apparent,  if  not  real,  contradiction.  The  Constitutiun  also  pro\i.de3  that 
all  revenue  biUs  shaE  originate  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and 
that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  except  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law.  This  being  the  law,  how  could  the 
President  and  Senate  agree  to  pay  Spain  the  .sum  of  820,000,000  ior  the 
Philippine  Islands  without  the  consent  of  the  Hou.se  of  Kepresentatives? 
Of  course,  there  are  precedents  for  making  such  treaties  in  the  cases  of 
the  Louisiana  purcha.se,  the  cession  of  Florida,  and  other  instances.  In 
such  cases  is  Congress  boimd  to  appropriate  money  to  pay  the  indem- 
nity ?  If  it  is,  then  the  Lower  House  is  also  an  agent  to  assist  in  mak- 
ing treaties.  Then,  the  pro\Tnces  of  the  President  and  the  Senate  and 
that  of  the  House  overlap  each  other,  which  is  contrary  to  the  words  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  delimitation  of  their  powers.  If  Congress  refuses 
to  make  the  appropriation,  the  treaty  must  fail.  Supposing  that  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  is  abrogated,  and  the  President  and  the  Senate 
make  a  treatv  with  Xicara^ia  and  Costa  Pdca  to  construct  the  Xicaraoma 
Canal,  and  then  Congress  refuses  to  make  the  appropriation,  what  is  the 
result  ? 

The  (^[uestion  arises :  Is  the  Constitution  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
must  be  construed  and  interpreted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
in  a  manner  subservient  to  popular  sentiment  and  progressive  history? 
Has  the  Supreme  Court  plenary  powers  to  modify  the  Constitution,  by 
construction  and  interpretation,  to  meet  the  demands  of  civilLzation  ? 
Have  the  executive  and  the  legislative  departments  potentiality  to  ignore 
r'    the  Constitution  when  expediency  seems  to  require  it  ? 

The  Constitution  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  instrument.  Gladstone, 
in  a  paneg}Tic  on  our  Constitution,  said :  "  The  American  Constitution  is 
the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  one  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  man."  But  a  Japanese  statesman,  visiting  this  country,  pro- 
nounced our  Constitution  to  be  too  old  and  incapable  of  meeting  the 
exigencies  of  the  times.  Carlvle  savs  a  constitution  will  not  march,  and 
the  constitution  that  men  will  live  under  is  the  one  which  images  their 
convictions  —  their  faith  as  to  this  wondrous  imiverse.     The  Supreme 
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Court  has  been  called  "the  living  voice  of  the  Constitution."  Has  this 
voice  so  construed  and  interpreted  the  Constitution  as  to  image  the  con- 
victions of  the  people  ? 

There  are  several  reflections  to  be  drawn  from  the  attitude  of  the 
Supreme  Court  duiing  the  last  half-century  and  from  the  action  of  the 
other  departments  of  Government.  According  to  the  general  conception, 
the  Constitution  under  which  we  live  is  written  with  rigid  provisions. 
But  the  Supreme  Court  has  modified  this  instrument  by  construction  and 
interpretation.  Former  decisions  are  frequently  overruled  by  a  divided 
court,  and  often  by  a  bare  majority,  displaying,  at  limes,  a  conflict  among 
the  justices  concurring  in  the  result.  To  the  layman  it  seems  that  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  obeyed  or  not  obeyed  as  the  circumstances  of  a 
particular  crisis  in  our  history  may  suggest. 

The  United  States  is  a  world-power,  and  has  been  one  for  a  half- 
century.  If  she  is  to  keep  up  with  progressive  history,  why  shall  she 
not  exercise  all  the  powers  that  other  nations  exert?  Is  it  not  the  per- 
fection of  judicial  and  political  sagacity  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our 
cosmopolitan  environment  in  the  march  of  civilization?  Shall  we  not 
wheel  into  line  and  follow  llie  droit  commvAi,  the  common  law  of  all 
civilized  peoples? 

Are  the  construction  and  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  disregard  of  it  by  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative departments  of  the  Government,  the  kinetoscope  which  displays 
the  march  of  the  Constitution  ?  Is  this  constitutional  iconoclasm  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  progress  of  our  institutions  ?  And  if  this  consti- 
tutional mutation  continues  for  another  century  will  not  our  Constitution 
be  a  legal  fiction  ? 

In  conclusion,  let  us  join  with  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  who  said  of  the 
Sup'-eme  Court,  in  a  discourse  delivered  before  the  lUinois  Bar  Associa- 
tion two  }'ears  before  his  elevation  to  the  Bench : 

"The  ability  and  integrity  of  its  members  are  such  that  any  conclusion  which  it 
announces  will  be  conceded  by  everybody  to  express  the  honest  conviction  of  its 
members." 

Or  we  may  unite  with  Marquis  de  Marbois  in  his  "History  of  Louisiana," 
where  he  speaks  thus  of  the  Supreme  Court : 

"It  is  a  power  which  has  no  guards,  no  palaces,  no  treasures,  no  armies,  but  truth 
and  wisdom  —  its  splendor  consists  in  justice,  and  the  publicity  of  its  judgments." 

Daril's  H.  Pingrby. 
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By  moonlight,  says  Mr.  George  Moore,  the  Paris  Bourse  is  as  a 
dream  of  old  Greece.  At  other  times,  however,  it  is  as  the  nightmare 
of  concupiscence.  The  architecture  is  confusing  and  indefinite.  It  has 
a  little  of  the  Madeleine  —  the  Madeleine  desecrated  —  something  of 
L'Od^on  (the  Corinthian  columns),  a  bit  of  La  Gare  Saint-Lazare,  and 
a  great  deal  of  Les  Halles  Centrales.  The  complete  title  of  the  architec- 
tural farrago  is  "  Le  Palais  de  la  Bourse ;"  and  it  has  recently  become  the 
heart  of  Paris,  as  Les  Halles  Centrales  have  always  been  the  stomach  of 
the  French  capital. 

Its  antecedents  do  not  consist  wholly  of  figures  —  or  of  facts.  There 
is  one  important  fact  in  its  history  that  has  remained  contestable :  the 
fact  of  its  bii'th.  When  the  Bourse  was  "born  is  a  thing  shrouded  in  that 
misty  part  of  history  popularly  known  as  tradition.  Back  of  the  four- 
teenth centmy  all  is  nebulous. 

Before  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair,  money  was  personified  in  the  de- 
spised and  despoiled  denizen  of  the  ghetto.  Business,  not  being  under- 
stood, was  suspected.  The  primitive  fiscal  operations  of  that  period  were 
regarded  as  a  species  of  sorcery.  The  mystery  in  which  the  enhance- 
ment of  capital  was  veiled  allied  the  process,  in  the  minds  of  the  masses, 
with  Satanic  alchemy.  Hence  no  precise  date  is  available.  Historians 
conjectm*e  that  authorized  brokers  did  business  in  the  twelfth  century 
on  the  Pont-au-Change.  More  confidently,  it  is  known  that  three  hun- 
dred years  later  money-changers  congi-egated  around  St.  Jacques'  Tower 
—  to-day  the  headquarters  of  the  weather  bureau  —  among  whom  was  a 
Jacques  Coeur.  Coeur  divined  the  future  of  commerce  with  an  intuition 
cognate  to  that  which  enabled  Columbus  to  affirm  the  existence  of 
another  world.  Utilizing  his  ability  in  reorganizing  the  disorganized 
finances  of  the  kingdom,  he  subsequently  founded  Levantine  trade,  ex- 
ploited mines,  perfected  the  loose  system  of  taxation,  filled  the  national 
treasury  with  a  sum  larger  than  that  at  the  disposition  of  the  king,  pro- 
vided the  nation  with  fimds  with  which  to  ransom  its  invaded  territory, 
and,  last  and  most  important  of  all,  invented  the  now  invaluable  system 
of  commercial  statistics.     France  welcomed  this  new  order  of  finance, 
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but  she  proscribed  the  financier;  and  no  wonder,  since  industry,  com- 
merce, finance,  and  speculation  were  terms  that  spelled  servility  and 
equivocal  dealings.  The  horizon  of  the  time  did  not  recognize  a  world 
that  bought,  sold,  and  produced.  It  was  an  epoch  when  knighthood 
was  in  flower ;  a  chivalrous  age  whose  sole  idea  was  the  lance ;  a  period 
when  money  was  merely  a  thing  with  which  to  pay  ransoms  or  to  buy 
armor.  Summarily,  money  was  a  very  humble  quality  throughout  that 
long  age  of  iron,  and  it  fled  to  the  arcana  of  Israel,  hid  in  the  houses  of 
the  burgher  caste.  Here,  with  the  Israelites  and  the  middle  classes,  it 
gi'ew  silently  —  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  multitude  a  latent  and  mys- 
terious process,  not  unlike  the  development  of  minerals  in  the  earth's 
bowels. 

Philip  the  Fair  was  the  first  to  give  brokers  a  standing  in  law.  Down 
to  1724  numerous  laws  or  ordinances  were  promulgated  from  time  to  time 
to  regulate  the  business  generally  —  to  fix  the  number  of  authorized 
brokers  and  to  establish  the  rate  of  commissions  —  but  the  changers  and 
speculators  had  no  fixed  habitation.  Their  meeting-places,  always  out- 
of-doors,  changed  frequently.  In  1794  the  speculation  in  the  shares  of 
the  Mississippi  Company  had  lifted  brokers  to  such  prominence  that  they 
were  legalized  as  an  Association  and  assigned  to  the  Hotel  de  Nevers, 
between  Eue  Yivienne  and  Eue  Eichelieu.  The  membership  was  lim- 
ited to  sixty,  and  the  members  paid  a  nominal  sum  into  the  state's  cof- 
fers for  the  privilege  of  handling  securities  or  commodities.  But  the 
very  circumstance  that  brought  the  Bourse  to  legal  recognition  caused 
the  authorities  to  order  the  doors  of  the  institution  to  be  closed  several 
times.  The  followers  of  John  Law  who  filled  Eue  Quincampoix  with 
their  clamorous  cupidities  pending  the  speculative  craze  in  Mississippis 
demanded,  when  they  faced  ruinous  losses,  that  the  Government  exter- 
minate the  Exchange.  The  Directory  closed  the  doors  of  the  Bourse, 
but  it  could  not  prevent  its  members  from  coming  together  in  gi'oups  m 
different  parts  of  Paris.  The  Consuls,  perceiving  that  they  could  not 
control  the  Bourse,  decided  to  regulate  it.  The  hall  was  reopened  in 
1796,  but  the  Committees  of  Public  Defence  and  of  Finance  —  the  cir- 
cumstances considered,  one  may  joke  not  poorly  at  the  juxtaposition  and 
the  similarity  of  powers  of  the  committees  —  reduced  the  number  uf 
brokers  to  twenty-five.  Then,  as  now,  the  cry  of  monopoly  was  heard, 
and  the  Government  was  forced  to  extend  the  i)rivilege  of  membershi]) 
to  the  numl)er  of  eighty.  F(jur  years  later  this  was  mcreased  to  one 
hundred;  Init  nearly  balf  of  the  seats  remained  vacant,  so  that  in  181G 
the  membership  was  again  limited  to  sixty. 
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During  that  period  the  present  Bourse  was  built.  The  Government's 
grant  proved  insufficient,  so  that  the  Compagnie  des  Agents  de  Change 
(Stock  Exchange  Association)  contributed  3,000,000  francs  toward  the 
completion  of  the  building.  Besides  making  the  lien  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  licensed  agents  more  authoritative,  the  voluntary  con- 
tribution placed  the  Bourse  at  the  disposition  of  the  members  free 
of  rental. 

But  the  official  seal  which  the  Government  confers  is  not  devoid  of 
pecuniary  consideration.  Each  of  the  sixty  brokers  is  bound  to  deposit 
with  the  Minister  of  Finance  250,000  francs,  a  sum  amenable  to  the 
broker's  creditors  in  the  event  of  failure.  The  depositors,  however,  re- 
ceive 3  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  Government  for  the  use  of  this 
money,  which  makes  the  transaction,  in  these  days  of  low  rate  interest, 
a  highly  desirable  investment  on  the  part  of  brokers.  When  the  stipu- 
lation was  made  the  advantage  was  with  the  Government,  for  at  that 
time,  in  the  previous  centurj^  money  commanded  anywhere  from  10 
to  20  per  cent  interest,  according  to  the  amount  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  loan.  Concisely  put,  for  the  use  of  this  sixty  times  250,000  francs 
the  Government  granted  in  perpetuity  a  monopoly  inestimable  in  value. 
It  was  in  a  day  of  extreme  impecuniosity  in  the  Finance  Minister's  office 
that  this  highly  valuable  privilege  was  accorded.  Then  a  seat  on  the 
Bourse  was  not  quotable ;  it  was  practically  worthless.  To-day  it  may 
be  sold  for  nearly  $500,000,  the  highest  price  by  far  of  any  ticket  issued 
by  exchanges  of  international  importance.  The  wide  difference  is  easily 
estimated  when  it  is  stated  that  a  membership  on  the  New  York  Board, 
commanding  about  $70,000,  is  next  in  value  to  that  of  the  Paris  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  blue  card  of  admission  represents  such  a  large  fortune  —  large 
for  France  —  that  very  few  single  individuals  own  a  ticket  outright.  In 
instances  innumerable,  as  many  as  twelve  partners  have  an  interest  in 
the  credential  of  admission.  But  in  permitting  this  multilateral  owner- 
ship, the  Government  insists  that  at  least  one  capitalist  own  one-quarter 
of  the  carte  de  Bourse,  and  that  he  alone  may  do  business  on  'Change. 
There  are  other  provisions  governing  the  small  and  compact  association. 
Candidates  for  membership  must  not  be  under  twenty -five  years  of  age, 
must  have  complied  with  the  law  regulating  military  service,  and  must 
be  Frenchmen.  The  last  clause  is  a  curious  refinement  which  was  inter- 
preted to  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  late  in  the  previous  century,  and  stiU 
obtains.  It  was  assumed  that  a  Frenchman  was  necessarily  a  Christian. 
This  postulate  accepted,  the  conclusion  is  easy  that  a  Jew,  not  being  a 
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Christian,  is  not  a  Frenchman,  hence  cannot  be  a  member  of  the  Bourse 
—  or  that,  in  the  commercial  rearrangement  of  eighteenth-centmy  the- 
ology, none  but  of  the  faith  of  Christ  may  be  money-changers  in  the 
temple.  It  was  the  insistent  enforcement  of  the  theological  provision, 
far  more  than  the  obvious  monopoly  of  the  Society  of  Sixty,  that  created 
opposition.  The  Jews,  though  not  numerically  strong,  were  compara- 
tively influential  in  financial  affairs  when  the  laws  governing  the  Bourse 
were  enacted.  At  first  they  transacted  business  through  theii'  Gentile 
confreres ;  but  they  soon  wearied  of  paying  the  exorbitant  commissions, 
especially  as  such  a  charge  precluded  an  equality  of  chance  in  opera- 
tions in  certain  securities. 

Accordingly,  they  gathered  their  then  limited  forces,  and  formed  a 
rather  loose  organization  of  independent  brokers.  They  were  imdisturbed 
imtil  1819,  when  they  were  driven  from  the  Bourse  by  a  law  which  the 
"regulars  "  succeeded  in  having  passed.  The  statute  was  subsequently 
abrogated,  and  the  outsiders  were  permitted  to  return  under  certain  re- 
strictions. Four  years  later  there  was  another  dispute,  which  ended  in 
the  temporary  suspension  of  the  independents.  It  was  not  imtil  1844 
that  the  unrecognized  body  assumed  any  sort  of  conspicuous  position. 
From  that  year,  the  railway -building  period,  they  grew  in  importance. 
The  securities  of  these  corporations  were  handled  exclusively  by  the  cm'b- 
brokers;  and  as  their  business  augmented  they  were  subject  to  every 
manner  of  transient  embarrassment  on  the  part  of  the  agents  de  change, 
or  "regulars."  It  was  not  until  1859,  however,  that  a  decisive  clash 
ensued.  The  authorized  agents  brought  suit  against  their  competitors, 
and  the  courts  imposed  a  fine  of  10,500  francs  on  every  miauthorized 
broker.  The  latter  faction  thereupon  reorganized  themselves  on  more 
formidable  lines,  and  added  to  their  specialties  foreign  securities  that 
had  never  appeared  in  the  French  market. 

Their  legal  status  was  tested  in  1881,  when  a  bank  of  commanding 
position,  the  Union  CJ^n^rale,  colla})sed.  Its  failure  is  one  of  the  dra- 
matic incidents  in  Zola's  "  L' Argent."  The  official  agents  had  sold  large 
blocks  of  the  institution's  shares  t(j  members  of  the  unofficial  organiza- 
tion ;  but  it  was  discovered  that  tliere  had  been  a  fraud  in  the  issue. 
The  independents  sued  the  legal  members,  and  won  the  suit.  It  may 
be  parenthetically  observed  that  the  crash  and  the  subsequent  litiga- 
tion revealed  the  innate  hitegrity  and  the  fundamental  strength  of  the 
governmental  brokers.  Their  losses  were  tremendous,  but  tboy  held  to- 
gether and  met  every  franc  of  their  obligations  —  an  exemy)lary  pioceeding 
which  their  opponents  failed  to  emulate  in  the  several  fiscal  crises  that 
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followed  from  time  to  time.  This  failure  to  fi'llow  a  good  example  en- 
hanced the  legitimacy  of  the  regiilais'  tenm-e  and  weakened  that  of  the 
opposition,  paiticulaiiy  as  the  latter  had  added  to  its  list  a  group  of  min- 
ing stocks  in  which  the  public  suffered  severe  losses. 

With  their  position  gi'own  stronger  and  that  of  the  open  market 
coterie  weaker,  the  agents  de  change  determined  upon  a  decisive  battle. 
At  the  moment  of  this  decision  thev  were  fortunate  in  having  M.  Co- 
chery,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  with  them.  M.  Cochery  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Bourse;  he  was  au  con  rant  with  the  social  and  political 
involutions  and  the  perplexingly  develo})ed  fiscal  intricacies  of  that  in- 
stitution; he  was  an  uncompromising  legitimist  in  the  understanding 
that  the  brokers  sanctioned  by  the  Government  should  be  omnipotent. 
He  created,  in  1898,  a  measure  that  implied,  practically,  the  destruction 
of  the  independent  syndicate.  The  bill  was  introduced  by  M.  Fleury- 
Eavarin,  a  deputy,  and  bears  his  name.  In  addition  to  the  tendencies 
already  indicated  in  favor  of  the  authorized  brokers,  the  last  attack  on 
the  independent  body  was  particularly  opportune  in  that  it  was  sup- 
ported by  a  peculiar  prejudice  then  markedly  vnident.  Stress  was  laid 
upon  the  point  that  of  the  86  firms  which  constitute  the  outside  associ- 
ation, 52  out  of  a  total  of  116  members  were  foreigners  or  natm^alized 
aliens,  and  that,  among  the  silent  partners  of  these  active  members,  138 
of  349  were  or  had  iDeen  citizens  of  other  countries.  There  were  then 
190  foreign  or  foreign-born  persons  engaged  in  the  business,  against  275 
Frenchmen.  But  the  hidden  spring  in  the  antagonistic  action  consisted 
in  the  significant  coincidence  that  of  the  349  out-of -the -pale  brokers  the 
more  part  consisted  of  Jews.  MM.  Eochefort,  Driunont,  Guerin,  and 
kindi'ed  political  agitators  ^iolently  voiced  the  prejudicial  sentiment  then 
and  even  now  held.  The  radically  prejudiced  press  shouted  that  the 
credit  of  France  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  clique  of  German-Jewish  brokers. 
This  and  the  cncumstance  of  rampant  protectionism  were  sufficient  to 
enlist  public  opinion  to  the  support  of  the  Fleury-Eavarin  bilL 

Briefly,  the  law  prohibited  "foreigners"  from  acting  as  jobbers;  it 
forbade  any  person  not  an  agent  de  change  to  act  as  a  dealer  in  officially 
c[Uoted  securities  excepting  as  to  French  rentes,  and  it  left  them  to  deal 
only  with  the  limited  numl^er  of  shares  not  on  the  Government  roster. 
The  "  free  "  mai'ket  in  common  with  the  official  had  dealt,  previous  to 
the  enactment  of  the  law,  in  a  swarm  of  secmities  Ksted  officially  and 
far  easier  of  negotiation  with  the  independents.  Among  these  were 
Turkish  bonds,  Eio  Tintos,  Spanish  fours,  and  gold-mining  shares. 
The  average  specidator  and  investor  prefeiTed  to  place  orders  with  the 
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outsiders,  owing  to  the  greater  ease  of  placement,  the  lower  brokerage 
rate,  the  total  absence  of  formalities,  and  the  greater  rapidity  of  the 
transaction. 

But  under  the  1898  arrangement  the  independent  broker  was  reduced 
to  the  level  of  a  runner  or  mere  agent  for  the  official  members ;  and  every 
person  acting  as  an  intermediary  in  transactions  relating  to  officially 
quoted  securities  was  obliged  to  produce  a  stamped  hordereau,  or  invoice, 
emanating  from  an  o.gent  de  change,  on  whose  behalf  and  as  whose  agent 
he  had  nominally  to  act.  The  independents  had  but  one  recourse,  and 
they  took  it:  they  emigrated.  The  larger  number  went  to  Brussels, 
some  went  to  London,  and  a  few  —  a  very  few  —  to  Germany. 

The  upshot  was  the  immediate  deterioration  of  the  Paris  Bourse. 
Within  a  year  the  business  on  'Change  was  reduced  one-half.  The  min- 
ing market  was  totally  ruined  —  it  was  transferred  almost  wholly  to 
London  —  while  the  trading  in  foreign  securities  was  divided  between 
Brussels  and  Berlin.  The  agents  de  change  perceived  their  mistake,  but 
dared  not  acknowledge  it.  They  were,  however,  drawn  to  an  acknowl- 
edgment by  the  strictly  banking  element  —  made  up  mainly  of  Hebrews, 
who  are  an  influential  force  in  the  Credit  Industriel,  Soci^t^  G^n^rale, 
Credit  Lyonnais,  Comptoir  d'Escompte  de  Paris,  and  private  institutions 
of  the  character  of  the  Eothschilds  —  which  also  directed  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  the  declining  state  of  affairs  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse. 
The  end  was  a  compromise,  in  February  of  this  year.  The  entente, 
whilst  maintaining  the  monopoly  of  the  agents  de  change,  asserted  by  the 
Fleury-Ravarin  bill,  nullified  the  evil  effects  of  that  law.  The  new  ar- 
rangement gave  the  independent  broker  an  officially  recognized  and  legal 
existence ;  it  raised  his  share  of  brokerage  commission  and  allotted  him 
special  space  inside  the  Bourse.  On  his  part,  he  bound  himself  not  to 
divide  any  portion  of  his  brokerage  commission  with  his  clients. 

This  arrangement  was  made  for  a  better  understanding  between  the 
official  and  the  now  semi-official  broker ;  each  section  of  the  market  re- 
mainuig  in  its  own  sphere  of  operation.  The  agent  de  change  is  practi- 
cally a  ministerial  officer  in  the  same  way  as  a  notary  or  a  solicitor.  In- 
deed, he  is  more  akin  to  a  special  kind  of  notary,  since  his  office  is  to 
register  stock  and  share  transactions  and  to  certify  to  their  authenticity 
by  givuig  them  his  official  sanction.  For  this,  there  is  a  fixed  scale  of 
brokerage  fees,  varying  very  much  in  tlie  same  way  as  a  notary's  scale 
(»f  charges  varies  according  to  the  importance  of  the  sum  mentioned  in  a 
contract  he  is  called  upon  to  draw  up.  The  very  nature  of  the  oifice  of 
the  agent  de  change,  the  responsibility  he  incurs,  and  his  pecuniary  lia- 
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bility  for  the  acts  of  his  fellow  members  oblige  him  to  show  a  reserve 
which  prevents  him  from  soliciting  business  from  the  public.  In  the 
circumstances  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  enlarge  his  clientele.  He  plays, 
to  all  appearances,  a  purely  mechanical  part  in  the  stock-exchange  trans- 
actions ;  but  it  is  a  part  which,  to  be  honestly  undertaken,  requires  the 
utmost  integrity  and  the  closest  prudence.  He  may  not  induce  his  cus- 
tomers to  speculate  in  such  and  such  a  stock,  and  he  may  not  bid  for 
fresh  clients  for  fear  of  compromising  his  position.  Conversely,  the  un- 
official broker  may  solicit  new  business  and  do  whatever  he  deems  expe- 
dient to  stimulate  transactions. 

Such  are  the  respective  positions  of  the  commissioned  and  non-com- 
missioned members  as  contrived  by  the  recent  arrangement.  The  pres- 
tige of  the  agent  de  change  has  increased.  The  other,  though  in  a  man- 
ner independent  and  doing  business  on  his  own  account,  nominally 
becomes  the  manager,  the  runner,  the  beater-up  of  trade  for  the  agent  de 
change,  of  whom,  in  a  way,  he  becomes  the  associate,  and  from  whom 
he  is  to  receive  a  fair  proportion  of  the  brokerage  fees.  Nor  is  the  alli- 
ance limited  to  this.  Hitherto  the  outsider's  credit  has  been  strictly  of 
a  personal  character;  for  he  has  been  a  mere  hanger-on,  an  unrecognized, 
though  none  the  less  important,  dealer.  He  has  now  secured  a  legal 
standing,  so  that  his  business  will  possess  a  commercial  value,  and  may 
be  carried  on  as  a  firm  which  may  be  handed  down  to  his  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors. The  body  of  which  these  gentlemen  are  members,  and  which 
in  every  intent  and  purpose  now  makes  the  Paris  security  market,  is 
"  free  "  or  "  liberal "  in  a  technical  sense  merely.  Applications  for  admis- 
sion are  carefully  examined.  An  applicant  who  wishes  to  handle  bonds 
must  show  a  cash  possession  of  100,000  francs;  for  stocks.  500,000 
francs;  for  both,  600,000. 

With  its  internecine  troubles  settled,  the  Paris  Bourse  presents  a 
peaceful  aspect  —  theoretically.  Enter  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  or  Eue 
Vivienne  or  Eue  Reaumur,  and  a  terrific  tumult  assails  the  ears.  A 
heated  clamor  mounts  into  the  air.  It  is  not  unlike  the  roar  of  a  wild 
equinoctial  storm,  rolling  and  swelling  like  some  unchained  fury.  The 
surge  and  swell  emanate  from  a  mob  of  men  in  an  immense  hall  encircled 
by  the  Corinthian  pillars.  The  range  of  noises  is  from  the  screaming 
falsetto  to  the  deep  bellow  of  the  basso.  Still  the  thunderous  sound 
cannot  come  altogether  from  agitated  mouths.  It  must  proceed  partly 
from  the  movements  of  these  men,  whose  manner  is  unlike  anything  one 
may  witness  in  New  York,  London,  Berlin,  or  Vienna.  The  faces  reg- 
ister every  degree  of  esuriency.     Here  there  is  no  repose  as  in  London, 
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no  self-command  as  in  New  York,  no  ceremonious  dignity  as  in  Berlin 
and  Vienna.     Everything  and  everybody  are  unrestrained. 

At  the  first  glance  the  mad  mob  seems  thrown  together  pell-mell. 
But  it  is  divided,  and  the  divisions  are  rigorous.  In  the  centre  there  is 
a  circular  railing  called  the  "  Corbeille."  This  is  the  exclusive  habitation 
of  the  parquet,  as  the  agents  de  change  are  designated  collectively.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  circle  there  are  two  round  stands  known  as  the  "petites 
Corbeilles."  The  first  is  occupied  by  60  clerks,  one  for  each  agent  de 
change  who  makes  cash  trades.  The  other  is  the  station  of  the  same 
number  of  employes  who  occupy  themselves  with  transactions  in  French 
funds  for  future  delivery  —  negotiations  h  terme  sur  la  rente.  In  propin- 
quity to  these  circles  is  still  another  filled  with  remisiers,  people  who 
solicit  orders  for  the  parquet  —  in  our  expressive  parlance,  drummers. 
Prior  to  the  compromise  of  February,  the  independent  brokers  were  rele- 
gated to  the  narrow  space  among  the  Corinthian  pillars,  exposed  practi- 
cally to  snow,  rain,  and  heat.  They  were  known  as  coulissiers,  as  a 
whole  forming  the  coulisse.  To-day  they  occupy  the  north  end  of  the 
Bourse.  Wliilst  a  coulissier  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  sacred  pre- 
cinct of  the  parquet,  the  male  public  generally  has  had  access  to  any 
part  of  the  building.  Ladies  are  not  admitted  even  to  the  galleries ;  an 
exclusion  that  is  a  discord  in  the  universal  chorus  which  sings  the  Pari- 
sian's praise  of  gallantry.  In  the  second  reflection  this  extraordinary 
regulation  appears  one  of  strenuous  self-defence.  The  Frenchman,  being 
so  susceptible  to  the  attraction  of  the  attractive  sex,  probably  prohibits 
their  presence  that  he  may  not  be  rendered  distrait  pending  the  session. 
As  a  compensation  for  this  Oriental  ban  any  man,  an  expelled  agent  de 
change,  a  rastaquou^re,  may  mingle  with  the  brokers  "on  the  floor,"  a 
privilege  irreconcilable  with  the  exclusiveness  of  Wall  Street  or  of  Capel 
Court.  The  building  is  public  property,  hence  it  is  accessible  to  all  save 
those  who  really  engender  public  opinion  in  France  —  women.  The 
accessibility  has  its  advantages  for  anyone  who  believes  that  an  honest 
broker  is  honest  only  when  he  is  imder  surveillance.  The  client  may  give 
an  order  and  survey  its  execution. 

There  are  many  other  curiosities  on  the  Paris  Bourse.  Among  these 
are  the  posters  and  legends  on  the  inner  walls.  If  a  member  does  not 
agree  with  the  political  or  religious  views  of  his  confrere,  he  is  permitted 
to  post  his  dissent  upon  the  walls  of  the  Exchange  by  displaying  Roche- 
fort's  or  Drumont's  latest  philippic  or  Forain's  most  recent  cartoon.  A 
striking  curiosity  also  is  the  situation  of  the  telegraph  department.  In 
times  of  panic  instantaneous  comraimication  with  the  l)ourses  of  Europe 
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may  be  had  by  climbing  interminable  stairs  and  groping  cautiously  along 
a  blind  serpentine  hallway.  A  negative  oddity  is  the  absence  of  a  tele- 
phone. Still  more  so  in  the  negligent  sense  is  the  lack  of  a  stock  ticker. 
There  are  no  instruments  in  France  that  record  market  prices.  The  func- 
tion of  the  Yankee  invention  is  performed  by  messengers  who  carry  quo- 
tations to  all  parts  of  Paris.  I  say  all  parts  of  Paris  advisedly,  since  the 
world  of  money  is  not  concentrated  as  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool,  Berlin  and  Frankfort,  Vienna  and  Budapest.  Banks 
and  brokerage  houses  are  scattered  throughout  Paris.  They  are  every- 
where —  except  in  the  environments  of  the  Bourse.  \Yhere  a  foreigner 
expects  to  find  them  —  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  Eue  Vivienne  —  there 
are  noisy  cabarets,  cramped,  buzzing,  simmering  restaurants,  and  mot- 
ley shops.  These  places,  however,  are  overwhelmingly  influenced  by 
the  Bourse.  The  Exchange  dominates  its  environments.  One  may 
go  into  any  shop,  caharet,  or  restaurant  at  any  time  of  the  day  —  or 
evening,  for  that  matter  —  and  one  will  hear  of  nothing  but  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  bonds  and  stocks.  The  most  voluble  are  the  most  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  voluble  are  the  most  numerous.  Except,  perhaps,  around 
the  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo,  there  is  no  army  of  monetary  rates  as  large 
as  that  which  gathers  around  the  Paris  Bourse. 

Few  spectacles  are  more  affecting  than  that  of  such  men  —  once, 
doubtless,  prosperous  in  legitimate  pursuits,  with  a  healthful  view  of  the 
world  and  possessing  in  full  that  inestimable  gift  of  life,  le  honlieur  d'etre 

—  so  shattered  in  character  and  degTaded  in  morals ;  always  mental  and 
often  physical  wrecks;  men  with  broken  volition,  with  lost  purpose, 
with  professions  they  can  no  longer  exercise ;  with  strenuously  acquired 
commercial  experience  which  has  been  hopelessly  vitiated  by  the  terrible 
dissipation  of  thwarted  speculation ;  men  whose  sole  idea  and  possession 
is  a  "  system  "  of  playing  the  market  which  they  themselves  can  never 
play  —  like  the  Yieux  Professeur  at  Monaco  who,  moyennant  une  faihle 
retribution,  will  cast  you  a  beautiful  horoscope  with  his  infallible  dia- 
grams and  apparatus.     Men  —  but  they  are  not  men.     They  are  ghosts 

—  pitiable,  miserable  apparitions  who  haunt  the  purlieus  of  the  relent- 
less, inexorable  monster  that  destroyed  them. 

These,  with  a  few  old  women,  are  the  dregs  and  the  lees  of  the  Paris 
Bourse,  and  they  are  known  as  the  pieds  humides  —  wet  feet.  The  old 
women  cany  old  hand-bags,  and  in  the  old  hand-bags  are  "securities." 
The  insecurities  are  as  cheap  and  as  degraded  as  the  dealers  in  them  — 
the  engi-avings  issued  by  insolvent  corporations,  by  corrupt  companies, 
by  counterfeit  concerns  that  were  never  intended  to  develop  beyond  their 
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charter,  and  by  South  American  mining  companies  that  never  yielded  an 
ounce  of  ore.  Yet  this  worthless  mass  of  paper  finds  a  market  occasion- 
ally. Sometimes  a  bank  or  cognate  financial  institution  fails.  Among 
its  assets  are  found  the  contents  of  the  old  hand-bags.  Usually  these 
were  bought  not  long  before  the  failure.  The  failure  is  not  expl  ined  by 
the  contents ;  the  contents  are  explained  by  the  failure.  Probing  deeper 
we  discover  that  the  officers  have  speculated,  not  in  hand-bag  rubbish, 
but  in  the  officially  listed  securities,  and,  when  bankruptcy  was  inevita- 
ble, purchased  the  refuse  to  "give  themselves  a  countenance." 

Notwithstanding  the  pieds  humides,  and  despite  the  assaults  of  the 
Kochefort-Drumont  faction,  France's  respect  for  the  Bourse  is  not  less 
real  because  it  is  unacknowledged.  This  hidden  esteem  is  quite  conceiva- 
ble. Frenchmen  have  a  good  memory,  and  in  their  heart  of  hearts  they 
are  not  ungrateful.  They  remember  what  the  Exchange  did  for  the 
country  when  appearances  indicated  that  Germany  had  crushed  France 
out  of  all  political  significance.  When  Paris  was  still  smoking  from  the 
shells  of  the  outside  and  the  firebrands  of  the  inside  enemy,  the  strong 
members  of  the  Bourse  were  busy  with  a  plan  of  financial  restitution. 
When  other  nations  had  lost  all  hope  of  France's  retrievement,  the  Ex- 
change demonstrated  its  faith  in  the  country.  On  the  darkest  day  of 
that  dark  period  subscriptions  were  opened  —  in  the  corridor  facing  the 
Kue  Reaumur  —  for  the  bonds  that  covered  Germany's  severe  exactions 
and  for  the  obligations  that  made  for  a  renaissance  of  the  capital.  The 
first  and  largest  subscribers  to  the  five-milliard  loan  were  the  agents  de 
change  and  the  coulissiers.  There  is  another  thing  which  the  French- 
man has  in  mind.  He  knows  that  whatever  the  Government,  whatever 
the  political  aspect,  the  Bourse  never  dissembles.  The  market  will  not 
lie.  The  quotation  list  is  incorruptible.  The  roster  of  prices  has  never 
been  an  obsequious  courtier  to  this  or  that  regime.  Just  as  Rochefort, 
Drumont,  Gu^rin,  and  Millevoye  hate  the  Bourse,  so  have  all  radical 
despots  looked  askance  at  that  institution.  Force  and  persuasion  have 
not  controlled  the  lists,  and  the  hifluence  of  intrigue  has  ever  been  fleeting. 

While  the  Paris  Bourse  is  neither  saint  nor  hero,  it  is  the  only  power, 
aside  from  saints  and  heroes,  tliat  the  kings  and  mobs  of  France  could 
not  comi)el  to  express  a  sentiment  contrary  to  its  conscience  of  commerce. 
When  the  Exchange  expresses  an  opinion  it  is  in  a  language  understood 
by  all  —  that  of  francs  and  centimes.  Napoleon  feared  it,  RobespieiTe 
held  it  in  execration,  and  Pnidhon  —  the  monsieur  famed  for  liis  knack  of 
saying  infelicitous  truths  in  moments  of  absent-minded  candor  —  said 
that  the  Bourse  in  critical  jieriods  was  the  final  refuge  of  honest  views. 
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Even  the  terrorists  could  not  intimidate  the  then  comparatively  small 
and  weak  financial  corporation.  The  Exchange  flatly  refused  to  hold 
sacred  the  assignats  issued  by  the  Convention.  The  excessive  supply  of 
arbitrary  money  brought  the  inevitable  depreciation,  and  a  few  financial 
heads  were  inevitably  brought  to  M.  Guillotin's  knife.  (The  terrorists 
decreed  a  penalty  of  six  months'  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence,  twenty 
years  for  the  second,  and  death  for  the  third,  for  the  tendering  or  receiv- 
ing of  assignats  at  less  than  theii'  face  value.)  The  Convention  might 
take  several  heads  from  the  Bourse,  but  it  could  not  compel  it  to  take 
money  considered  fundamentally  fraudulent  and  indiscriminately  circu- 
lated. The  members  of  the  Exchange  knew,  and  they  were  not  afraid 
to  proclaim  their  knowledge,  that  the  property  upon  which  the  assignats 
were  based  was  unlawfully  seized  by  the  state ;  they  knew,  and  they 
dared  say  so,  that  even  if  the  gross  and  egregious  confiscation  were  sub- 
sequently sanctioned  by  more  responsible  Governments,  the  currency 
issued  upon  such  property  was  dangerously  in  excess  of  its  actual  value. 
Robespierre  could  not  make  his  political  might  a  financial  right.  The 
money  thus  issued  continued  to  sink  in  estimation,  and  the  ignoble  end 
was  bankruptcy. 

From  that  day  the  Paris  Bourse  has  made  itself  felt.  It  has  impressed 
Frenchmen  quite  as  effectively  as  the  cannons  of  monarchies  or  the  frag- 
ments of  pavements  of  insurrectionists.  The  latest  demonstration  of  its 
power  has  strengthened  its  prestige.  I  refer  here  to  the  Franco-Russian 
alliance.  This  entente  had  its  origin  in  the  efficacious  offices  of  the 
Bourse.  The  youngest  of  us  may  revert  to  that  evening  at  the  Peterhof 
when  the  grandson  of  Nicholas  I,  Alexander  III,  an  implacable  enemy 
of  the  French  Revolution,  of  a  sudden  changed  his  mind  and  consented 
to  hear,  hat  off,  the  "Marseillaise,"  the  hymn  proscribed  the  night  be- 
fore by  the  Chief  of  Police.  Russia  wanted  money  and  wanted  it  badly. 
She  had  made  a  tour  of  Europe  and  found  her  credit  disabled  everywhere 
save  in  the  French  capital;  and  here  the  fulfilment  of  her  application 
was  made  contingent,  by  the  men  of  the  Bourse,  upon  a  certain  martial 
reciprocity  which  culminated  in  the  extant  understanding  between  France 
and  Russia. 

It  was  the  result  of  a  second  Russian  loan  which  occasioned  the  first 
night  session  held  for  some  time.  French  rentes  fell  to  par.  The  heavy 
liquidation  was  not  due  to  any  intrinsic  weakness  of  the  national  security. 
Frenchmen  sold  their  own  bonds  in  order  to  take  on  the  new  Russian 
security,  thus  blending  patriotism  with  business.  Night  sessions  are 
not  a  recent  innovation.     They  have  been  held  by  the  coulisse  in  periods 
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of  great  activity  for  over  half  a  century.  The  "  call "  begins  at  eight 
o'clock  and  continues  about  two  hours.  It  is  held,  not  in  the  Bourse 
building,  but  in  the  hall  of  one  of  the  most  important  banking  institu- 
tions of  Paris,  a  circumstance  which  leads  to  the  correct  conclusion  that 
in  no  country  are  the  relations  between  the  leading  banks  and  the  Ex- 
change so  close  as  in  France.  The  banks,  in  a  broad  sense,  are  the 
drummers  of  the  Bourse.  They  solicit  orders  directly  for  the  Exchange. 
Circulars  of  advice  are  sent  out  daily,  giving  a  detailed  opinion  of  the 
market,  and  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  runners  carrying  orders  between 
tlie  banks  and  the  Bourse.  The  relations  between  the  Exchange 
and  the  banking  institutions  are,  indeed,  far  more  interdependent  in 
Paris  than  in  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  or  New  York,  albeit  the  interde- 
pendence is  in  no  way  dangerous  to  the  monetary  establishments.  The 
circumspect  intimacy,  rather,  is  hugely  beneficial  to  the  Bank  of  France, 
the  Credit  Lyonnais,  and  like  institutions.  The  business  of  the  first 
mentioned  connotes  the  prosperity  of  the  rest ;  the  total  volume  of  pay- 
ments made  and  received  in  1900  amounted  to  the  stupendous  sum  of 
149,247,102,800  francs,  and  the  turn-over  of  operations  productive  of 
profit  attained  to  18,663,048,500  francs. 

But,  to  be  sure,  the  affluence  of  the  Bourse  and  the  banks  depends 
on  the  welfare  of  the  nation ;  and  France  prospers,  but  not  by  paying 
the  usual  price  —  spiritual  paralysis.  She  prospers  because  of  what  Car- 
lyle  calls  her  true  intellect.  Her  intelligence  and  her  wealth  are  broadly 
distributed.  E.  Friend. 
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If  the  charge  of  monasticism  were  brought  against  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  a  few  generations  ago,  it  would  be  easy  to  call  attention  to 
many  features  which  would  give  at  any  rate  a  prima  facie  support  to 
such  an  accusation.  By  its  exclusion  of  women,  its  compulsion  of  celi- 
bacy upon  members  of  the  foundation,  the  minuteness  of  its  disciplinary 
regulations,  the  distinctive  dress  prescribed  for  its  students,  even  its 
characteristic  type  of  architecture,  the  college  of  the  past  presented  ob- 
vious indications  of  kinship  with  the  monastery.  It  would  need  no  vio- 
lent eftbrt  of  the  imagination,  on  the  part  of  a  visitor  to  Oxford,  to  pic- 
ture gi'oups  of  cowled  figures  walking  in  slow  procession  through  the 
cloisters  of  New  College  or  to  suppose  that  the  toUing  of  the  Christ 
Church  curfew  was  bringing  to  a  close  daily  tasks  of  meditation  and  ser- 
vice. Even  the  sight  of  dancing  in  the  Examination  Schools,  or  of  tuto- 
rial perambulators  in  the  Parks,  or  of  electric-light  bulbs  on  college 
staircases,  or  of  any  other  mark  of  intruding  suburbanism,  does  not  alto- 
gether dissipate  the  lingering  impression  of  old-worldliness.  It  is  not 
so  very  hard,  after  all,  to  think  oneself  back  to  the  period  which  sur- 
vives even  to  the  present  time  in  such  names  as  Logic  Lane,  HolyweU 
Street,  and  Friars'  Entry. 

But  the  spiiit  of  the  latest  of  the  Eenaissances  has  cleared  away,  it 
will  be  said,  every  trace  of  mediaevalism  fi'om  such  universities  and  col- 
leges as  are  m  workiug  order  to-day.  In  Spaui,  perhaps,  there  may 
stOl  be  places  of  superior  iustruction  where  Latin  is  the  common  speech 
and  the  dialectics  of  the  Schoolmen  remain  the  ideal  of  true  learning; 
but  at  any  rate  iu  America,  which  is  practical  if  she  is  anything,  there 
is  no  toleration  for  any  form  of  education  that  is  not  vital  and  vivifying. 
There  can  be  no  more  opportunity  for  the  restoration  of  mediaeval  meth- 
ods of  training  than  for  the  revival  of  the  megalosaurus.  The  large 
proportion  of  colleges  which  are  of  almost  contemporaneous  establish- 
ment —  for  some  of  the  oldest  in  date  of  foundation  have  been  as  good 
as  re-created  by  quite  recent  endowments  —  may  be  quoted  as  a  guar- 
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antee  that  the  higher  education  of  this  country  cannot  fail  to  be  essen- 
tially modern.  Can  it  be  supposed  that,  with  respect  either  to  equip- 
ment, curriculum,  administration,  or  general  tone,  there  can  be  found 
any  signs  of  the  influence  of  such  monastic  conceptions  as  might  nat- 
urally be  expected  to  persist,  in  some  measure,  in  colleges  which  draw 
their  origin  from  William  of  Wykeham  or  Cardinal  Wolsey  ? 

The  monastic  spirit,  however,  is  not  narrowly  limited  in  its  means 
of  expression.  The  history  of  religion,  in  Protestant  as  well  as  Eoman 
Catholic  countries,  supplies  ample  illustration  of  its  facility  in  inventing 
disguises ;  and  recent  literary  and  educational  developments  show  that 
intellectual  monasticism  is  as  ingenious  as  the  religious  variety  in  mak- 
ing itself  out  to  be  its  own  opposite.  In  his  recent  collection  of  the 
lectures  delivered  during  his  Oxford  professorship,  Mr.  W.  J.  Courthope 
applies  the  name  to  a  tendency  which  distinguishes  a  class  of  books 
not  usually  suggestive  of  cowl  and  cloister.  He  points  out  that,  in  the 
contemporary  literature  of  every  country  in  Europe,  life  in  poetry  is  no 
longer  looked  for  in  that  perfect  balance  between  the  universal  and  in- 
dividual elements  which  is  the  essence  of  all  classical  art.  Instead  of 
reflecting  in  an  ideal  way  the  active  life  of  the  society  in  which  it  is 
composed,  poetry  becomes  the  expression  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  indi- 
vidual poet.  "There  is  at  work  in  modern  society,"  he  tells  us,  "an 
eccentric  or  monastic  principle,"  which  leads  men  to  pervert  metre  into 
a  luxurious  instrument  for  the  expression  of  merely  private  ideas.  In 
his  protest  against  the  exaggeration  of  the  individual  element  to  the  ne- 
glect of  the  universal,  and  his  plea  for  a  broader  view  of  the  aim  of 
poetry,  Mr.  Courthope  says: 

"  Many  of  the  spiritual  forces  in  our  society  —  notably  reaction  from  materialism, 
vulgarity,  commonplace  —  impel  the  imagination  toward  a  state  of  transcendental 
monasticism,  thrusting  the  mind  inward  upon  itself,  and  urging  it  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  its  own  ideas  without  considering  them  in  relation  to  the  ideas  of  others. 
Poetical  conception  so  formed  will,  by  its  own  innate  force,  command  attention  and 
respect  from  those  whose  spiritual  experience  has  been  in  any  way  similar,  and  yet, 
as  it  has  been  framed  without  reference  to  the  wants  of  human  nature  at  large,  will 
necessarily  lack  the  main  element  of  enduring  life."  * 

Mr.  Courthope  adds  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  is  the  danger  that 
tlireatens  the  position  of  Robert  Browning,  who  so  absolutely  excludes 
the  reader  from  his  choice  of  subject,  and  so  arbitrarily,  in  his  treatment 
(jf  his  themes,  compels  his  audience  to  place  themselves  at  his  own  point 
of  view,  that  the  life  of  his  art  depends  entii'ely  upon  his  individuality. 
Accordingly,  in  spite  of  his  genius,  his  influence  upon  future  generations, 
'"Life  iu  Poetry :  Law  in  Taate,"  p.  68. 
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which  may  be  less  inclined  than  oui*  own  to  surrender  their  imaginations 
to  his  guidance,  is  by  no  means  secure. 

Thus  monasticism  in  literature  does  not  necessarily  take  the  form  of 
devotion  to  the  illumination  of  missals  and  to  the  transcription  of  ancient 
manuscripts.  Every  little  set  of  precieuses,  every  coterie  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam worshippers,  is  a  monastic  circle.  The  disgust  at  the  vices  of  the 
open  world  which  led  some  of  the  best  men  of  former  generations  to 
withdraw  themselves  into  the  desert  finds  a  modern  parallel  in  the  disdain 
which  is  felt  for  the  popular  judgment  by  writers  and  critics  whose 
standards  are  not  recognized  among  the  multitude.  Our  connoisseurs 
forget  that,  if  the  general  taste  is  mistaken  and  crude,  the  remedy  is  to 
be  sought  in  its  cultivation,  not  in  their  own  segregation  into  a  class  of 
superior  persons.  It  is  only  the  test  of  time  and  use  that  can  distin- 
guish between  true  principles  and  fads. 

The  fact  that  we  can  thus  discover  evidences  of  essential  monasti- 
cism in  contemporary  literature  of  an  entirely  non-ecclesiastical  type 
suggests  the  possibility  that  the  same  tendency  may  exist  in  forms  of 
education  that  are  supposed  to  breathe  the  free  spirit  of  democracy. 
An  incidental  reference  of  Mr.  Courthope's,  in  his  concluding  lecture, 
points  the  contrast  between  monastic  and  non-monastic  ideals  of  educa- 
tion: 

"From  very  early  days,  Oxford  aud  Cambridge  assimilated  with  their  system  of 
mediaeval  education  all  the  ideas  that  flowed  in  upon  them  with  the  rise  of  the  New 
Learning.  But  they  did  not,  like  the  later  Italian  Humanists,  regard  art  and  learn- 
ing as  something  to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  and  without  reference  to  the  active 
life  of  the  state.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  college  system  expanded,  the  ideal  of  civic 
education  grew  always  stronger  ;  the  universities  shared  to  the  full  in  the  sympathies 
and  interests  which  were  moving  the  mind  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  instead  of 
developing  into  monasteries  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  knowledge  and  research,  they 
became  rather  schools  for  preparing  the  minds  of  youth  for  the  discharge  of  public 
affairs.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  having  participated  to  the  full  in  the  internal  strug- 
gle caused  by  the  Reformation  and  the  Civil  Wars,  continued  to  send  from  their  semi- 
naries the  men  who  presided  over  the  business  of  the  country  as  judges  and  states- 
men ;  poets  and  essayists  went  forth  from  the  seclusion  of  their  colleges  to  apply  the 
stores  of  knowledge,  there  derived  fi'om  the  study  of  antiquity,  to  the  problems  of 
living  thought.  This  bracing  political  atmosphere  helped  to  invigorate  the  studies 
of  the  universities  themselves,  making  the  scholar  sympathize  with  the  civic  spirit 
of  the  great  classical  authors,  and  vivify  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome  with 
analogies  drawn  from  the  society  about  him,"  * 

Mr.  Courthope  regrets  to  observe  that,  at  present,  although  the  pub- 
lic service  in  England  is  still  largely  recruited  from  the  national  uni- 
versities, a  certain  reaction  against  the  atmosphere  of  democratic  politics 

»  "Life  in  Poetry :  Law  in  Taste,"  p.  436. 
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—  he  refrains  from  mentioning  Mr.  Chamberlain  by  name  —  is  impel- 
ling academic  society  to  pursue  the  aim  of  self-culture  apart  from  the 
main  impulse  of  social  action  in  the  state.  He  contends  that  the  uni- 
versities should  show  themselves  to  be  animated  with  the  public  spirit 
of  the  -oAtnxr/  T.atdeia,  the  civic  training,  that  was  given  in  the  city  states 
of  Greece  in  the  days  of  theii'  greatness  and  liberty,  and  that  their  edu- 
cational aims  should  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
country's  social  being  as  disclosed  in  the  course  of  her  national  history. 
These  aims  would  then  "be  seen  to  be  equally  remote  from  a  narrow 
utilitarianism  and  from  the  pursuit  of  art  and  science  as  ends  in  them- 
selves." 

The  problem  of  striking  this  happy  balance  is  not  easier  to  solve  by 
being  transported  across  the  Atlantic,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  advan- 
tage of  social  conditions  which  are  not  hampered  by  prescription  and 
tradition.  The  American  educator  begins,  comparatively  speaking,  with 
a  clear  field;  but  it  requires  all  his  care  to  keep  his  ideals  and  practice 
"  equally  remote  from  a  naiTOw  utilitarianism  and  from  the  pursuit  of  art 
and  science  as  ends  in  themselves."  On  the  one  hand  the  temptation 
is  great  to  minimize  and  slur  over  all  that  part  of  education  which  does 
not  immediately  result  in  the  acquisition  of  some  mechanical  or  com- 
mercial or  professional  skill.  When  a  young  man  has  before  him  a 
working  lifetime  of  only  forty  years  or  so,  it  is  felt  to  be  a  grievous  waste 
that  he  should  spend  upon  his  preparation  an  hour  more  than  is  required 
by  his  necessary  studies  in  the  technique  of  his  craft.  He  has  no  time 
to  lose.  The  day  of  his  superannuation  already  looms  in  menace  across 
his  horizon,  and  he  cannot  afford  to  delay  by  taking  thought  for  such 
trifling  matters  as  the  formation  of  sound  mental  habits  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  pure  and  ennobling  tastes.  While  he  was  occupied  in  such  pur- 
suits his  rival  would  have  mastered  a  hundred  new  dodges  for  catching 
dollars.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  most  popular  types  of  education  is  that 
which  expresses  itself  in  such  advertisements  as  "Spanish  in  ten  lessons," 
"Stenography  while  you  wait."  It  is  a  type  that  has  spread  far  and 
will  spread  farther,  until  i^eople  discover  to  their  amazement  that  there 
is  some  tnith  in  the  old  proverb  that  the  longest  way  round  is  sometimes 
the  shortest  way  home. 

The  reaction  against  this  policy  of  haste  and  superficiality  brmgs 
with  it,  however,  perils  of  its  own.  Antipathy  to  the  degradation  of 
education  involved  in  its  appraisement  by  the  standards  of  the  market 
and  the  counting-house  is  in  danger  of  leading  to  an  aloofness  whicli 
affects  to  ignore  the  principle  that  education,  at  its  highest  and  best,  is 
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a  preparation  for  life.  If  utilitarian  theories  of  education  err,  it  is  be- 
cause they  unduly  narrow  the  true  conception  of  utility.  The  parent 
who  wishes  his  boy  to  be  taught  notliing  but  what  is  "  practical "  is,  in 
principle,  profoundly  right :  a  training  that  bears  no  fruit  does  naught 
but  cumber  the  ground.  It  is  by  his  interpretation  of  the  "practical," 
by  his  understanding  of  the  demands  of  life  and  the  means  by  which 
they  may  be  met,  that  the  true  teacher  distinguishes  himself  from  the 
quack. 

Hence,  to  overlook  the  close  contact  into  which  the  individual  will 
inevitably  be  brought  with  the  affairs  of  his  fellows  is  to  be  guilty  of 
a  serious  failure  to  grasp  one  of  the  fundamental  requiiements  of  any 
real  education.  The  student  with  whom  the  teacher  has  to  deal  is  not 
destined  to  spend  his  existence  in  vacuo y  or  even  —  the  next  thing  to  it 
—  in  a  hermitage  of  intellectual  anchorites  carefully  shielded  from  every 
sound  of  \'ulgar  human  speech.  Whether  he  is  his  brother's  keeper  or 
not,  there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  he  is  his  brother's  brother. 
The  impossibility  of  isolating  him  from  his  kin,  or  of  emancipating  him 
from  his  own  share  of  responsibility  for  whatever  in  his  envii*onment  i5 
the  result  of  human  effort  or  neglect,  puts  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
his  education  beyond  the  reach  of  the  intellectual  recluse  as  well  as  of 
the  intellectual  cheap-jack.  Xo  one  who  regards  the  affairs  of  the  extra- 
academic  world  from  the  point  of  view  of  either  a  dilettante  or  a  cynic 
can  reasonably  hope  to  achieve  any  real  and  permanent  success  as  a 
teacher. 

If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  pardonable  to  hesitate  before  accepting  the 
usual  complacent  view  of  the  tendencies  of  contemporary  higher  educa- 
tion in  America.  Is  not  the  number  increasing  of  colleges  which  ai'e 
making  it  their  great  ambition  to  become  "  monasteries  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  knowledge  and  research"  rather  than  "  schools  for  preparing 
the  minds  of  youth  for  the  discharge  of  public  affairs  "  ?  Perhaps  it  has 
been  too  readily  assumed  that  the  incorporation  of  "  modem  "  subjects  in 
the  course  of  studies  would  in  itself  secure  the  desii-ed  contact  with  actual 
life.  There  might,  of  course,  be  medievalism  in  Latin,  but  surely  bac- 
teriology must  be  closely  relevant  to  the  needs  of  our  own  times.  The 
science  of  bacteriology  —  yes ;  the  teaching  of  bacteriology  —  not  neces- 
sarily. To  a  practising  physician  a  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  evi- 
dently of  the  gi-eatest  value ;  but  its  inclusion  in  the  course  of  study 
pursued  by  a  non-professional  undergraduate  must  be  justified  on  entirely 
different  grounds  from  those  which  give  it  a  place  in  a  technical  school  of 
medicine.     It  would  be  quite  possible  for  a  college  to  banish  from  its  cur- 
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riculum  the  classical  languages  and  literatures,  with  every  other  branch 
of  old-fashioned  scholarship,  and  place  upon  its  staff  representatives  of 
all  the  sciences  that  have  sprung  up  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  hopelessly  monastic,  as  far  as  its  educational  work 
was  concerned.  And,  after  all,  it  is  for  purposes  of  education  that  a  col- 
lege exists.  Its  efficiency  must  ultimately  be  measured  by  the  quality 
of  the  men  whom  it  sends  out  into  the  world,  not  by  the  degree  in  which 
its  professorial  body  approximates  to  a  miniature  edition  of  the  Eoyal 
Society. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  ignore  or  underestimate  the  importance  of  in- 
quiry and  research.  No  serious  danger  appears  as  yet  of  too  much  time 
or  money  being  spent,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  in  the  attempt  to  lengthen 
the  cords  and  strengthen  the  stakes  of  the  Tabernacle  of  Learning.  There 
is  scope  indeed  for  all  the  investigation  of  all  the  specialists.  There  are 
sciences  that  are  still  in  their  infancy,  and  periods  of  history  that  are 
still  enveloped  in  mist.  Barren  as  many  learned  inquiries  and  experi- 
ments may  seem  at  the  moment,  the  time  comes  sooner  or  later  when 
there  is  discerned  in  all  of  them  some  valuable  contribution  to  human 
knowledge.  In  the  most  surprising  ways  the  unselfish  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing for  learning's  sake  has  led  to  inventions  and  discoveries  that  have 
increased  even  the  material  welfare  of  the  race.  But,  however  necessary 
these  investigations  may  be,  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  college,  as  a 
place  of  higher  education,  to  make  them.  Of  course,  every  professor  who 
has  a  real  love  for  the  subject  which  he  teaches  will  maintain  the  fresh- 
ness of  this  interest  by  such  researches  as  he  is  able  to  undertake  on  his 
own  account.  He  will  understand  well  enough  that  he  must  grow  that 
he  may  live.  But  if  he  becomes  so  fascinated  by  pure  enthusiasm  for 
his  subject  that  he  loses  concern  for  the  development  of  his  pupils  and 
becomes  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  of  studying  their  individual  re- 
quirements, it  would  be  better  both  for  his  college  and  for  himself  that 
he  should  withdraw  to  some  congenial  retreat  where  the  problems  which 
absorb  his  energies  would  not  be  complicated  by  the  existence  of  the 
undergi-aduate. 

The  author  of  the  delightful  "  Diary  of  a  Freshman  "  scarcely  exag- 
gerates wlien  he  describes  a  professor  who  "is  said  to  know  more  about 
fen-drainage  in  the  thiiteenth  century  than  any  other  living  person  ex- 
cejjt  one  dreadfully  old  man  in  Germany  who's  beginning  to  forget  about 
it."  Now  it  is  well  for  the  world  tliat  wliatever  is  knowable  about  fen- 
drainage  in  the  thirteentli  (;entury  should  be  known  —  by  two  persons 
rather  than  by  one,  inasmuch  as  there  is  then  less  risk  of  its  being 
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blotted  out  of  the  book  of  human  remembrance.  But  by  twenty  or  two 
hundred  rather  than  by  two  ?  I  am  not  so  sure.  Still  less  do  I  feel 
confident  that  an  American  whose  proclivities  have  led  him  to  find  his 
chief  delight  in  the  mental  habitation  of  the  waste  places  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  likely  to  be  well  fitted  to  cultivate  in  the  youth  of  to-day  the 
qualities  that  will  be  of  chief  value  in  the  development  of  the  American- 
ism of  the  future. 

As  the  function  of  the  college  is  to  prepare  for  life,  and  the  under- 
taking of  learned  researches  is  one  form  of  life,  it  follows  that  the  col- 
lege will  sometimes  include  on  its  roll  of  students  the  name  of  an  em- 
bryo  investigator.  If  so,  it  is  responsible  for  putting  his  natural  capacity 
into  such  a  condition  that  he  will  be  fit  to  attempt  his  special  work. 
It  will  leave  to  his  own  initiative  his  later  researches  into  mediaeval  fen- 
drainage,  but  it  will  supply  him  with  the  tools  he  needs  for  his  delving. 
It  wiU  teach  him  how  to  read  and  to  think  and  to  reason ;  how  to  ob- 
serve and  to  record  his  observations.  But  it  is  only  one  in  a  hundred 
that  will  thus  dedicate  himself  to  the  confined  life  of  the  cloister.  The 
remaining  ninety-nine  wiU  be  destined  to  labor  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  As  business  men  or  members  of  the  professions  they  will  form 
part  of  the  work-a-day  world.  Their  character  —  and  this  is  equally 
true  in  the  case  of  the  specialist  —  wiU  contribute  either  to  the  well- 
being  or  to  the  ill-being  of  the  commonwealth.  The  coUege  has  them 
under  its  influence  during  a  very  susceptible  period.  Without  fashion- 
ing them  into  one  mould,  it  can  leave  upon  them  enduring  impressions. 
If  it  so  pleases,  it  may  communicate  to  them  a  sense  of  detachment  from 
the  life  of  their  fellows,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  inspire  them  with  high 
ideals  of  sympathy  and  mutual  responsibility.  Just  now  it  has  a  special 
caU  to  convince  its  alumni  of  the  duties  of  practical  patriotism,  and  to 
quicken  within  them  the  ambition  to  add  something  to  the  forces  en- 
gaged in  the  purification  of  national  and  municipal  politics.  The  task 
of  draining  the  noisome  civic  fens  of  the  twentieth  century  affords  an 
opportunity  for  many  careers. 

It  is  a  reason  for  surprise  that  America,  with  all  her  reputation  for 
being  practical,  should  have  allowed  her  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  drift  so  far  out  of  touch  with  national  legislation  and  administration. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  demonstrable  that  the  English  universities  have  not 
Ijeen  as  conspicuous  as  they  should  have  been  in  the  history  of  research ; 
but  they  have  at  any  rate  made  constant  contributions  to  the  main 
stream  of  public  Hfe.  The  result  has  been  the  creation  of  traditions  of 
public  service  which  have  made  impossible  in  England  the  flagrant 
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abuses  that  disfigure  the  politics  of  the  United  States.  The  most  emi- 
nent scholars  and  men  of  letters  do  not  consider  it  incongruous  to 
seek  election  as  representatives  of  the  people  in  Parliament.  For  in- 
stance, the  list  of  members  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  contains 
the  names  of  Sir  Michael  Foster,  Sir  Eichard  Jebb,  Mr.  John  Morley, 
Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  and  Mr.  James  Bryce.  Imagine  a  condition  of 
things  in  which  it  would  be  possible  for  such  men  as  Dr.  Ira  Eemsen, 
Dr.  W.  W.  Goodwin,  or  the  late  Mr.  John  Fiske  to  become  candidates 
for  Congress !  In  addition  to  the  eminent  men  above  mentioned  there 
may  be  found  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  score,  members  who 
have  prepared  themselves  for  a  political  career  by  a  distinguished  career 
at  the  universities.  Indeed,  until  comparatively  recent  times,  it  was 
the  exception  for  an  M.P.  not  to  be  a  university  graduate.  Yet  in 
American  newspapers  one  may  frequently  see  interesting  little  paragraphs 
in  which  it  is  solemnly  set  forth  that  a  certain  proportion  of  college  gradu- 
ates is  actually  to  be  foimd  on  the  list  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  government  of  the  country.  That  such  a  statement  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  item  of  news  is  not  without  significance. 

In  England,  again,  the  Higher  Division  of  the  permanent  Civil  Ser- 
vice is  recruited  almost  entirely  from  the  most  successful  university 
men.  It  is  quite  the  usual  thing  for  a  Cambridge  wrangler  or  an  Ox- 
ford first-classman  to  go  straight  from  the  university  to  a  clerkship  in 
the  Colonial  Office  or  the  Board  of  Trade,  not  because  he  has  a  "pull," 
but  because  he  has  acquitted  himself  weU  in  an  examination  open  to  the 
youth  of  the  whole  country.  This  system  makes  unnecessary  in  Eng- 
land the  expedient  which  is  in  America  the  most  striking  exception  to 
the  general  aloofness  of  the  colleges  from  public  affairs  —  namely,  the 
occasional  appointment  of  a  college  president  to  a  diplomatic  or  other 
mission  abroad.  No  British  Prime  Minister  would  ever  think  of  taking 
away  the  head  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  college  from  his  proper  work 
to  send  him  on  any  kind  of  national  business.  In  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  permanent  Civil  Service  he  can  easily  lay  his  hand  upon  men  who 
possess  the  combined  qualifications  of  culture  and  knowledge  of  affairs. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Governor-Generalship  and  a  few  other  high 
offices  to  which  direct  appointment  is  made  from  men  of  exi)erience  in 
home  politics,  the  government  of  India,  civil  and  judicial,  is  carried  on 
entirely  by  men  who  have  entered  the  service,  from  the  iniiversities  or 
the  best  class  of  secondary  schools,  through  the  open  door  of  a  competi- 
tive examination.  The  administration  of  local  and  provincial  affairs  in 
the  home  country-  is  carried  out  to  a  considerable  extent  by  university 
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gi'aduates  and  professional  men  —  clergymen,  physicians,  schoolmasters 
—  who  devote  much  of  theii'  time  to  service  on  county,  district,  or  bor- 
ough councils,  or  on  school  boards,  without  any  remuneration  direct  or 
indirect.  The  better  class  of  journalism  is  largely  in  the  hands  not  of 
university  men  only,  but  of  university  men  whose  distinction  while  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  showed  that  they  might  reasonably  have  antici- 
pated brilliant  careers  m  the  realm  of  scholarship  if  tlie}'  had  shrunk 
from  the  rough-and-tumble  obscurity  of  work  upon  the  daily  and  weekly 
press.  Hence,  the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  however  mistaken  and 
deluded  it  may  sometimes  be  on  individual  questions,  is  as  a  whole  per- 
petually iiiigated  by  streams  from  academic  sources.  This  connection 
between  the  imiversities  and  the  government  of  the  nation,  illustrated 
in  so  many  ways,  is  wholesome  alike  for  politics  and  for  education.  It 
saves  politics  from  becoming  materialistic,  and  education  from  becoming 
monastic. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  suggested  that  the  missing  link  between  public 
affairs  and  higher  education  may  best  be  supplied  by  the  multiplication 
of  courses  of  instruction  in  sociology.  Experience  scarcely  encourages 
the  hope  of  profitable  results  from  this  method.  In  fact,  the  chair  of 
sociology,  instead  of  being  a  means  of  reconciliation,  has  rather  become 
the  storm  centre  in  American  universities.  The  truth  is  that  this  science 
is  as  yet  in  too  indeterminate  a  stage  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  academic 
instruction.  If  the  teacher  in  this  department  confines  himself  to  the 
exposition  of  such  doctrines  as  are  miiversally  admitted,  the  range  of  his 
lectures  will  be  narrow  and  their  educational  value  small.  The  moment 
that  he  attempts  to  deal  with  problems  that  are  still  under  discussion  he 
treads  on  dangerous  ground.  A  professor  may  hold  what  view  he  pleases 
respecting  the  existence  of  ballad  poetry  among  the  Eomans  and  no  one 
will  remonstrate,  but  he  cannot  espouse  any  theory  about  trusts  without 
giving  offence  in  some  quarter  or  other.  The  students  themselves  are 
the  gainers  by  the  postponement  of  this  study  until  a  later  period.  It 
should  be  enough  if,  while  they  are  at  the  university,  they  acquire  that 
general  culture  and  especially  that  basis  of  sound  historical  and  philo- 
sophical knowledge  which  will  enable  them  in  adult  years  to  gi^apple 
with  these  problems  of  practical  life  for  themselves.  And  certainly  it 
is  impossible  to  attribute  to  the  teaching  of  sociology  the  closer  connec- 
tion between  higher  education  and  public  life  in  England,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  in  English  universities  and  colleges  a  chair  of  sociology  is 
absolutely  unknown.  Even  political  economy  is  studied  by  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  undergraduates. 
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If  the  secret  exists  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  curriculum 
itself,  it  will  be  much  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  choice  of  the  an- 
cient classics.  It  was  not  by  accident  that  these  studies  came  to  be 
caUed  "the  humanities."  They  may,  of  course,  be  degraded  into  a  ma- 
chine for  the  production  of  a  naiTow  specialism;  but  such  is  not  their 
characteristic  operation  in  the  hands  of  enlightened  teachers.  Mr. 
Courthope  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  English  ideal  of  classical 
education  differs  alil-^e  from  the  aesthetic  ideal  of  the  Italian  humanists, 
who  deified  the  ancients  as  absolute  lawgivers  in  the  sphere  of  abstract 
form,  and  from  the  scientific  ideal  of  the  German  universities,  which 
regard  the  dead  languages  as  one  of  the  many  departments  of  abstract 
knowledge.  "We  in  England,"  he  says,  "on  the  contrary,  look  on  the 
classics  as  a  great  school  of  taste,  and  we  consider  the  education  of  taste 
itself  as  a  means  to  a  practical  end."  It  is  this  political  spirit  of  the 
national  temper  —  the  word  "  political  "  being  used  in  its  wide  Greek 
sense  —  which,  in  Mr.  Courthope' s  opinion,  has  given  a  special  character 
to  the  study  of  the  classics  in  the  English  Universities  since  the  days 
of  Erasmus  and  Colet,  of  Cheke  and  Ascham.  He  quotes  from  Dollin- 
ger,  himself  distinguished  among  teachers  who  have  pursued  a  different 
ideal,  a  notable  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  this  system  of  education : 

"These  renovated  and  improved  editions  of  the  old  and  unfortunately  extinct  Ger- 
man bursaries  {Bursen),  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  have  many  a  time  as 
I  observed  their  working  on  the  spot  awakened  in  me  feelings  of  envy,  and  led  me  to 
long  for  the  time  when  we  might  again  have  something  of  the  kind  ;  for  I  could  plainly 
perceive  that  their  effect  was  to  make  instruction  take  root  in  the  mind,  and  become 
a  part  of  it,  and  that  their  influence  extended  beyond  the  mere  communication  of 
knowledge  to  the  ennobling  elevation  of  the  life  and  character."' 

It  would  be  extravagant  to  suppose  that  the  qualities  which  won 
this  commendation  from  the  German  historian  were  entirely  the  result 
of  the  attention  given  to  the  teaching  of  the  classics  or  of  the  particular 
methods  of  teaching  adopted  in  this  case.  Something  must  be  set  to 
the  credit  of  the  traditions  of  English  university  and  public-school  life 
in  matters  that  lie  outside  the  class-room.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  history  of  their  development,  to-day  the  studies  and  the  traditions 
act  and  react  on  one  another.  The  reading  of  the  classical  authors  cul- 
tivates the  taste  and  widens  the  intellectual  horizon ;  while  the  "  political 
spirit "  brought  to  the  task  enables  the  student  to  interpret  the  mes- 
sage of  Thucydides  and  Plato  to  modern  times,  and  prevents  his  scholar- 
ship from  dissipating  itself  in  minute  philological  or  philosophical  sub- 

'  Quoted  in  "Life  in  Poetry  :  Law  in  Taste,"  p.  28. 
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tleties.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  it  is  desu-able  that  these  traditions 
should  be  followed  in  a  new  country,  or  how  it  is  possible  to  reproduce 
what  is  wholesome  and  strong  in  them  without  taking  also  those  phases 
which  do  not  deserve  to  be  continued  or  propagated.  But  at  any  rate 
it  is  most  necessary  that,  however  eager  their  ambition  to  gain  distinc- 
tion by  producing  brilliant  specialists,  our  colleges  shall  remember  that 
they  were  established  not  so  much  to  extract  and  consecrate,  from  out 
of  the  multitude,  an  intellectual  elite,  as,  in  the  significant  words  of 
Isaiah,  to  "raise  up  the  foundations  of  many  generations." 

Herbert  W.  Horwill. 
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THEODOEE   EOOSEYELT. 

AxYONE  who  has  studied  the  character  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  the  character  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  must  be  struck 
by  the  resemblance  that  exists  between  these  two  leading  actors  on  the 
stage  of  great  affairs  to-day.  They  are  wonderfully  alike  in  a  great 
many  things  —  in  their  superabundant  vitality,  their  fearlessness,  their 
seeming  disregard  for  public  opinion,  and  their  many-sidedness.  Wil- 
liam of  Germany  knows  much  of  statecraft,  the  army  and  navy,  and 
politics,  and  not  a  little  of  art,  science,  and  literature.  President  Roose- 
velt knows  politics,  books,  and  what  many  readers  of  many  books  never 
learn  —  men ;  his  knowledge  of  military  affairs  is  more  comprehensive 
than  most  people  give  him  credit  for,  as  he  has  studied  the  art  of  war 
from  the  best  writers  of  the  science ;  and  he  has  the  knowledge  of  naval 
affairs  that  comes  from  having  been  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department 
when  the  roar  of  great  guns  wrote  the  only  page  in  modern  naval  history. 

There  is  another  striking  similarity  between  the  two  men.  William 
of  Prussia  came  to  the  throne  as  the  successor  of  two  men  in  whom  all 
the  world  had  confidence  —  men  who  stood  for  all  that  was  wise,  cau- 
tious, and  lovable.  His  grandfather  had  died  crowned  by  the  aui-eole  of 
success,  having  created  a  nation,  and  having  emerged  victorious  from  a 
campaign  that  amazed  the  world.  His  successor  was  young,  virile, 
hasty,  untrained  in  statecraft,  intolerant  of  counsel,  heedless  of  advice. 
He  believed  in  himself  and  in  his  country,  whoso  magnificent  resources 
the  world  was  then  dimly  beginning  to  appreciate.  President  Roosevelt, 
on  his  part,  succeeds  a  man  whom  the  world  had  learned  to  regard  as 
Fermimon  to  repv^lish  articUa  is  reserved. 
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very  wise,  very  cautious,  and  very  gentle  in  his  methods  of  government. 
President  McKinley,  like  the  first  German  Emperor,  had  turned  the  eyes 
of  all  the  world  on  his  country  hy  its  military  achievements.  The  world 
had  recognized  the  United  States  as  a  great  factor  in  the  economic  equa- 
tion ;  the  war  with  Spain  made  it  understand  that  here  was  a  power  with 
such  tremendous  latent  military  possibilities  that,  if  it  cared  to  exert 
them,  it  could  swing  the  balance  as  it  chose.  Not  only  had  the  United 
States  money  and  resources;  it  had  something  more,  that  something 
without  which  money  is  valueless ;  it  had  the  men,  men  who  had  shown 
their  courage  and  intelligence,  who  had  fought  as  well  on  land  as  on  sea. 

Mr.  Eoosevelt,  like  William,  suffered  at  first  from  comparison. 
When  President  McKinley  died  there  was  a  moment  of  fear.  We  can 
look  back  now  and  see  how  groimdless  were  our  fears ;  but  at  the  mo- 
ment they  appeai'ed  very  real.  Wisdom  was  to  give  place  to  inex- 
perience, caution  to  rashness,  peace  to  war.  The  war  with  Spain  had 
brought  the  United  States  into  the  front  rank  of  the  great  powers,  and 
here  was  a  man  suddenly  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  who,  like  his 
royal  brother  of  Germany,  believed  in  the  sword,  and  longed  for  the 
opportunity  to  show  how  finely  tempered  was  the  blade.  No  wonder 
the  world  waited  for  what  was  next  to  happen. 

The  world  is  always  looking  for  the  dramatic.  It  forgets  dialogue, 
but  always  remembers  a  tableau.  The  colonel  of  the  Eough  Riders, 
watching  his  men  take  their  baptism  of  blood  at  Las  Guasimas,  leading 
them  up  San  Juan  hill,  sharing  with  them  the  privations  of  the  trenches 
in  front  of  Santiago  —  that  was  the  vivid  picture  people  could  remember 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  They  forgot  that  with  him  war  was  merely  an 
incident.  For  a  few  months  he  had  worn  khaki  because  he  had  conceived 
it  his  duty  to  offer  his  sword  to  his  country ;  and  with  that  adaptability 
which  is  the  sixth  sense  possessed  by  Americans,  he  had  gone  about  his 
busiuess  of  soldiering  as  naturally  as  if  it  were  the  only  busiaess  he 
knew.  But  the  public  forgot  that  against  his  few  months  of  military 
experience  were  the  years  he  had  spent  in  learning  life,  in  studying  men 
and  affairs,  and  in  fitting  himself  for  government  by  reading  and  writing 
history.  Roosevelt,  the  man  on  horseback,  the  beau  ideal  of  the  cavahy 
commander,  a  dashing,  superb  figure,  one  that  would  have  delighted  the 
heart  of  Carlyle,  was  real  and  vivid  enough  to  catch  the  emotional  crowd. 
Roosevelt  the  essayist,  the  biographer  of  Benton  and  Morris,  the  histo- 
rian of  the  West ;  Roosevelt  who  had  waged  war  against  Tammany,  who 
had  taken  a  cori-upt,  luefficient,  and  brutal  police  force  and  had  taught 
it  honesty,  efficiency,  and  decency;   who  had  com-ageously  made  the 
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civil  service  law  a  thing  to  be  respected  instead  of  a  thing  to  be  mocked 
at  by  designing  politicians  —  this  was  the  dialogue  of  the  play,  to  be 
forgotten  before  the  act  was  over;  but  the  climax,  the  Man  on  Horse- 
back, was  to  be  remembered  long  after  the  curtain  went  down. 

Once  again  draw  the  parallel  between  the  German  Emperor  and  the 
President.  "When  William  II  came  to  the  throne,  one  of  the  first  things 
he  did  was  to  dismiss  his  old  and  tried  Chancellor  as  indifferently  as  any 
other  servant  who  has  outlived  his  usefulness.  William  dropped  his  pilot 
overboard  when  all  the  world  thought  that  never  did  ship  of  state  need 
an  experienced  pilot  so  much  as  did  Germany  at  that  moment.  It  was 
his  announcement  to  the  world  that  he  was  his  own  master.  It  was  the 
audacity  of  genius  or  the  sublimity  of  ignorance,  and  no  one  then  knew . 
exactly  which.  Everyone  knows  now.  The  firebrand  that  was  to  set  all 
Europe  ablaze  has  more  than  once  quenched  the  flame,  and  his  great  po- 
litical sagacity  is  now  generally  admitted.  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  confronted 
with  an  equally  grave  emergency,  forced  to  act  almost  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  showed  the  same  courage  and  the  same  wisdom. 

The  policy  of  McKinley  had  been  accepted  and  endorsed  by  the 
country.  Under  that  policy  there  had  been  prosperity  and  contentment : 
the  United  States  was  happy  at  home  and  respected  abroad.  Mr.  Eoose- 
velt made  that  policy  his  own ;  he  made  the  men  who  had  helped  to 
construct  that  policy  as  the  advisers  of  President  McKinley  his  own 
advisers.  This  step  showed  not  only  wisdom,  but  courage  and  confi- 
dence in  himself.  A  foolish  man  would  have  been  indifferent  to  the 
delicate  balance  on  which  at  that  moment  hinged  commercial  solvency, 
and  would  have  tipped  the  scale  by  justifying  the  worst  fears  of  the  pes- 
simistic; a  timid  man  would  have  hesitated,  temporized,  sought  counsel, 
and  swung  with  the  latest  current  of  advice  from  selfish  and  interested 
counsellors ;  a  man  who  mistrusted  himself  would  have  feared  the  inev- 
itable comparison  in  the  eyes  of  the  cabinet  between  McKinley  and  him- 
self;  and  the  cabinet,  being  so  close  to  the  President,  would  have  the 
best  opportunity  to  weigh  the  living  against  the  dead.  That  he  did  not 
hesitate,  that  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  his  life  he  acted  with  de- 
cision and  wisdom,  and  that  he  showed  himself  willing  to  accept  coun- 
sel were  the  highest  proofs  he  could  give  to  the  country  of  his  sincerity, 
his  prudence,  and  his  understanding  of  the  responsibilities  which  had 
come  to  him  when  he  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

A  few  words  removed  all  doubts.  Fears  were  dissiy)ated.  Men 
trembled  no  longer.     The  pulse  of  commerce,  that  for  a  moment  had 
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been  interrupted,  resumed  its  normal  beat,  rhythmically  registering  the 
steady  flow  of  capital  through  the  arteries  of  business.  The  United 
States,  a  young  giant  for  the  moment  dazed,  was  as  sound,  as  healthy, 
as  vigorous,  as  full  of  courage  and  ambition  as  ever.  The  morrow  could 
be  faced  with  hope  and  serenity. 

The  man  of  action,  the  man  who  does  things  rather  than  talk  about 
them;  who  has  com-age,  determination,  and  that  tenacity  of  piu-pose 
which  is  a  more  valuable  quality  than  genius ;  and,  above  all,  who  has 
character,  who  creates  an  ideal  and  clings  to  it  —  such  a  man  is  generally 
set  down  by  his  fellows  as  being  impetuous,  hasty,  ill-balanced,  intract- 
able, in  short,  a  dangerous  man  to  place  in  a  position  of  responsibility, 
because  he  is  usually  misunderstood.  HLs  enemies  have  never  been  able 
to  accuse  President  Eoosevelt  of  dishonesty,  of  petty  methods,  of  un- 
worthy practices ;  they  could  not  charge  him  with  being  unlettered  or 
narrow;  there  is  no  blemish  on  his  private  or  public  life.  But  they 
could  dub  him  impetuous ;  which  is  a  convenient  but  intangible  charge, 
and  requires  no  specification.  Under  analysis  the  accusation  resolves 
itself  into  this :  when  he  has  considered  it  necessary  to  correct  an  abuse, 
when  as  a  public  officer,  having  a  public  duty  to  perform,  he  has  deemed 
it  essential  to  fight,  he  has  never  hesitated  about  taking  the  offensive. 
But  he  has  always  fought  fairly.  In  the  words  of  his  intimate  friend 
and  warm  admirer  Jacob  Eiis,  he  has  never  "  struck  below  the  belt.  In 
the  Governor's  chair  afterward  he  gave  the  politicians  whom  he  fought, 
and  who  fought  him,  the  same  terms.  They  tried  their  best  to  upset 
him,  for  they  had  nothing  to  expect  from  him.  But  they  knew  and 
owned  that  he  fought  fair.  Their  backs  were  secure.  He  never  tricked 
them  to  gain  an  advantage.  A  promise  given  by  him  was  always  kept 
to  the  letter. "  It  is  that  C[uaKty  of  fairness  that  has  won  him  the  respect 
of  his  enemies.  Even  while  they  feared  and  disliked  him,  they  were 
forced  to  admit  that  he  would  take  no  unworthy  advantage. 

Eun  over  his  career  and  you  notice  at  once  how  dangerously  impet- 
uous he  has  been.  Typical  of  this  "impetuosity  "  is  the  round  robin  he 
signed  which  was  sent  to  the  War  Department.  Santiago  had  fallen ; 
there  was  no  necessity  for  maintaining  a  large  force  in  Cuba ;  and  yet 
the  flower  of  the  American  army,  Shafter's  army  corps,  was  in  the 
trenches  before  Santiago,  with  yellow  fever  hideously  grinning  at  them. 
Eed  tape  and  bureaucracy  were  responsible.  Eoosevelt  wanted  to  pre- 
serve the  lives  of  his  men,  and  there  were  two  ways  to  do  it.  One  was 
to  send  them  to  Porto  Eico,  for  which  everyone  was  anxious;  the  other 
was,  if  their  services  were  not  needed  in  Porto  Eico,  to  send  them  home. 
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Washington  pottered  and  dawdled  and  talked;  Eoosevelt  acted.  The 
troops  were  sent  home. 

Another  instance  of  his  "impulsiveness  "  was  when  he  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  urging  that  the  Eough  Eiders  be  sent  to  Porto  Eico 
rather  than  the  volunteers,  because  his  regiment  was  "as  good  as  any 
regulars,  and  thi^ee  times  as  good  as  any  state  troops,"  who,  he  pointed 
out,  "were  armed  with  black  powder,  Springfields,  or  other  archaic 
weapons."  Malice  thought  there  was  a  chance  to  injure  him,  and  this 
letter  was  published  in  the  hope  that  it  would  prejudice  the  volunteers 
against  Eoosevelt  and  damage  him  politically.  No  harm  was  done;  on 
the  contrary,  the  country  liked  this  kind  of  plain  talk,  and  agreed  with 
him  that  it  was  folly  to  send  troops  armed  with  Springfields  burning 
black  powder  against  Spaniards  armed  with  Mausers  and  smokeless  pow- 
der, especially  when  the  Eough  Eiders,  well  armed  and  thoroughly  effi- 
cient, were  eating  out  their  hearts  in  disappointment  because  they  were 
not  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  campaign. 

When  he  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York  his  best  friends  feared 
that  his  impulsiveness  would  cause  him  to  clash  with  the  politicians, 
while  his  enemies  were  so  sure  that  he  would  quarrel  with  everyone  be- 
fore he  had  been  in  the  executive  mansion  six  weeks  that  they  scarcely 
took  the  pains  to  disguise  their  joy.  As  Governor  he  was  a  very  "dan- 
gerous "  man  —  dangerous  to  the  politicians  who  looked  upon  the  public 
service  as  something  to  be  exploited  for  their  own  benefit.  His  "  impul- 
siveness "  in  reforming  the  administration  of  the  canals,  in  enforcing  the 
merit  system,  and  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  law  taxing  franchises 
proved  how  dangerous  it  is  to  put  an  impetuous  man  in  a  position  of 
public  responsibility :  yet  the  people  of  the  State  of  Kew  York  exhibited 
no  undue  alarm.  The  passage  of  the  franchise  act  is  typical  of  the  man. 
The  corporations  strenuously  resisted  it  because  it  made  them  bear  their 
share  of  taxation,  and  they  used  all  their  political  influence  to  induce 
the  Governor  not  to  press  the  matter.  The  Eepublican  leaders  warned 
him  of  the  political  danger  he  ran  by  incurring  the  hostility  of  great 
financial  interests.  He  was  uninfluenced  by  aU  this  clamor;  he  refused 
U)  be  swerved  because  he  was  threatened.  But  while  he  lived  up  to 
high  principles  he  did  not  sacrifice  himself.  He  made  some  enemies  — 
no  man  can  be  Governor  of  New  York  and  not  make  enemies  —  ])ut  he 
did  not  antagonize  his  party  or  drive  from  his  side  the  men  who  were 
influential  in  party  councils.  He  maintained  his  independence  and 
showed  that  he  possessed  a  natural  quality  of  leadership. 

Why  President  Eoosevelt  should  be  regarded  as  an  impetuous  man 
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is,  I  confess,  somewhat  of  a  mystery  to  me.  I  have  had  some  little 
opportunity  of  seeing  him  under  various  cii'cumstances,  and  of  judging 
whether  he  has  acted  hastily  or  simply  with  determination  because  he 
has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  But  one  thing  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  that  is  the  influence  of  blood,  the  strongest  influence  in  form- 
ing a  man's  character  and  controlling  his  actions.  He  has  in  his  veins 
the  blood  of  a  long  line  of  Dutch  ancestors,  a  race  noted  rather  for  their 
phlegm  than  for  their  impetuosity.  Hejias  the  American  vitality,  ini- 
tiatiy^aud  j^&ourcefulness,  tempered  by  Dutch  caution ;  in  him  congen- 
ital traits  are  strongly  marked.  He  is  an  idealist  and  yet  intensely 
practical;  both  chamcteristics  denoting  his  Dutch  ancestry.  The  love 
of  home  and  of  family,  the  devotion  to  religion,  the  clinging  with  pas- 
sionate vehemence  to  an  ideal,  combined  with  much  good  common 
sense,  distinguish  the  Teutonic  races  from  the  Latins,  whose  emotions, 
easily  aroused,  are  equally  evanescent.  The  foundation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's character  rests  on  this  substratum  of  Dutch  caution,  a  very  solid 
foundation,  on  which  has  been  builded  the  superstructure  of  American 
thought  and  American  influence,  which  give  the  American  the  nervous 
energy-  that  makes  him  enough  like  the  other  English-speaking  peoples 
to  emphasize  the  difierence.  This  practical  side  of  his  nature  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  done  things  —  done  them  in  the  very  thick  of 
the  fray.  As  he  said  to  a  friend,  who  expressed  sm-prise  that  he  should 
give  up  literary  work  to  reform  the  police  department  of  Xew  York:  "I 
thought  the  storm  centre  was  in  New  York,  and  so  I  came  here.  It  is 
a  great  piece  of  practical  work.  I  like  to  take  hold  of  work  that  has 
been  done  by  a  Tammany  leader  and  do  it  as  well,  only  by  approaching 
it  from  an  opposite  direction.  A  thing  that  attracted  me  to  it  was  that 
it  was  to  be  done  in  the  hurly-burly,  for  I  don't  like  cloister  life."  No, 
decidedly,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  the  man  to  meditate  in  a  monastery 
when  there  is  work  to  be  done  in  the  world. 

The  \Miite  House  exercises  a  restraining  influence  upon  its  occupant. 
Every  man  who  has  sat  in  the  chaii'  of  Washington  has  grown  to  the 
measure  of  his  responsibilities.  No  man  has  left  the  ^^^lite  House  who 
has  not  broadened ;  whose  horizon  has  not  been  widened ;  who  has  not 
taken  a  more  philosophic  view  of  life ;  who  has  not  come  to  understand, 
if  he  never  understood  it  before,  that  nations  have  their  obligations  to 
other  nations  exactly  as  individuals  have  their  obligations  to  society. 
The  presidency  has  always  left  its  impress  upon  the  President.  No  man 
is  exactly  the  same  after  being  President  as  he  was  before  he  was  elected ; 
nor  can  anvone  wonder  at  it.     President  Pioosevelt,  with  all  his  vitalitv, 
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^iiis  Cyclopean  power  of  work,  and  his  overflowing  good  spirits  slightly 
tinged  with  a  cynicism  which  makes  him  estimate  both  praise  and  criti- 
cism at  about  their  true  value,  will  not  pass  unscathed  through  the  se- 
verest test  that  can  be  applied  to  any  man.  When  he  leaves  the  White 
House  he  will  be  graver  and  more  sedate  than  he  is  to-day. 

Although  the  youngest  President,  Mr.  Eoosevelt  has  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  than  had  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  although  Americans  are  a  na- 
tion of  travellers,  although  most  Americans  know  from  personal  obser- 
vation a  great  deal  of  their  own  country,  the  majority  of  Presidents  have 
spent  their  lives,  prior  to  their  election,  in  the  section  of  the  country  in 
which  they  had  their  homes ;  and  the  number  who  have  known  any- 
thing of  foreign  countries  can,  I  believe,  be  counted  upon  the  fingers  of 
one's  hands.  President  Eoosevelt  is  the  notable  exception.  A  man  from 
the  East,  his  birth  and  position  entitling  him  to  admission  to  the  best  in 
its  society,  he  knows  the  West  as  only  men  can  know  it  who  have  lived 
there  and  come  into  intimate  contact  with  its  people.  There  is  no  sec- 
tion of  the  country  that  the  President  does  not  know ;  there  is  no  class, 
from  cow  punchers  to  savants,  among  whom  he  has  not  his  friends. 
He  has  seen  much  of  Europe ;  he  has  travelled  there  and  met  its  people  ; 
and  he  is  no  stranger  to  their  ideas.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  Presi- 
dents possessing  a  proficient  knowledge  of  foreign  languages.  He  is  the 
only  President  who  served  an  apprenticeship  in  one  of  the  great  depart- 
ments. There  have  been  men  who  went  to  the  White  House  from  the 
head  of  an  Executive  Department,  but  I  do  not  now  recall  the  case  of 
an  Assistant  Secretary  becoming  President.  His  years  of  service  as  a 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  and  later  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
have  given  him  a  knowledge  of  the  minutiae  of  departmental  affairs  which 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  him  now.  The  advantage  which  some 
of  hLs  predecessors  possessed  of  having  had  experience  in  the  House  or 
Senate,  and  understanding  from  actual  observation  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
Congress,  has  been  denied  him. 

Congress  is  the  malignant  influence  in  his  horoscope.  I  venture  the 
prediction  that  if  President  Eoosevelt  has  trouble  it  will  be  caused  by 
the  Senate  and  not  by  the  people.  The  Senate  has  gradually  enlarged 
its  powers  until  it  has  come  to  regard  itself  as  a  council  of  state  as  well 
as  a  legislative  body,  and  in  its  capacity  as  a  council  of  state  seeks  to 
control  the  actions  of  the  Executive.  Since  the  Senate  has  pronounced 
obsolete  the  doctrine  that  it  lias  no  greater  powers  than  those  vested  in 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  the  relations  between  the  Senate  and  the 
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President  have  not  always  been  of  the  most  intimate  character.  In  fact, 
it  can  be  said  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  Mr.  McKinley  was  the 
only  President  who  never  had  any  friction  with  the  Senate.  But  Mr. 
McKinley  had  a  peculiar  genius  for  managing  men,  and  a  subtle  tact  in 
dealing  with  the  Senate.  He  was  such  an  accomplished  diplomatist 
that  he  was  able  to  avoid  all  clashing,  principally  because  he  was  con- 
tent not  to  try  to  force  any  line  of  policy  to  which  the  Senate  objected. 
An  instance  of  this  was  his  skill  in  not  taking  issue  with  the  Senate  on 
the  question  of  reciprocity.  Although  he  believed  in  the  wisdom  of 
reciprocity,  as  his  memorable  speech  at  Buffalo  showed,  and  refused  to 
permit  Mr.  Kasson,  the  special  reciprocity  commissioner,  to  resign  when 
the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  treaties  which  he  had  negotiated,  he 
made  no  effort  to  secure  the  ratification  of  those  treaties  when  the  Sen- 
ate refused  to  consider  them.  A  man  with  less  finesse  or  more  obsti- 
nacy, who  held  himself  in  less  careful  restraint  or  was  more  indifferent 
about  preserving  the  most  cordial  relations  with  the  Senate,  would  have 
forced  the  issue,  which  would  probably  have  led  to  a  rupture  with  the 
leaders  of  his  party  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  McKinley  had  the  additional 
advantage,  possessed  by  no  President  in  recent  years,  of  having  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Senate,  which  had  the  highest  respect  for  his  wisdom  and 
caution,  and  for  the  ability  he  had  shown  in  the  management  of  the 
war  and  of  the  great  issues  that  followed. 

Mr.  McKinley  could  do  many  things  that  President  Eoosevelt  can- 
not do.  Age  was  in  favor  of  the  late  President.  The  leaders  of  the 
Senate  are  men  well  advanced  in  years,  and  they  accepted  from  a  man  of 
their  own  age  advice  which  they  will  not  accept  from  one  who  is  their 
junior.  Mr.  Eoosevelt  will  not  be  so  docile  as  Mr.  McKinley.  Mr. 
Eoosevelt  wiU,  of  course,  take  counsel  with  the  Eepublican  leaders  in 
the  Senate ;  he  will  endeavor  to  secure  their  support  for  the  policy  which 
he  advocates ;  he  will  make  every  effort  to  maintain  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  them ;  but  if  the  Senate  attempts  to  interfere  with  the 
prerogatives  of  the  President  or  to  overstep  the  constitutional  line  divid- 
ing the  legislative  from  the  executive,  the  President  will  not  be  the  first 
to  yield.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  man  to  do  so.  If  a  thing  is  to 
be  done,  and  he  believes  it  to  be  right,  he  will  do  it,  and  he  will  be 
indifferent  as  to  what  the  Senate  may  think  about  it.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  the  Andrew  Jackson  about  him ;  and  if  he  should  read  the  Sen- 
ate a  lecture,  as  Jackson  did,  it  would  not  be  surprising. 

President  Eoosevelt' s  administration  will  be  an  interesting  one,  and 
not  the  least  interesting  feature  will  be  the  relations  between  him  and 
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the  Senate.  That  the  Senate  will  endeavor  to  extend  its  power,  to 
increase  its  influence,  and  to  continue  to  be  the  dominant  force  in  the 
government,  no  one  who  knows  the  Senate  and  the  men  who  control  it, 
or  who  has  narrowly  watched  its  course  during  the  last  few  years,  can 
for  one  moment  doubt.  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  not  be  content  with  being 
merely  the  agent  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  Senate.  He  will  respect 
it  and  he  will  treat  it  with  the  consideration  that  properly  belongs  to  it 
under  the  Constitution ;  but  he  will  also  exact  from  it  the  constitutional 
deference  that  the  Senate  owes  to  the  Executive.  If  he  does  not,  if  he 
surrenders  to  the  Senate,  if  he  is  content  with  being  merely  its  agent 
and  allowing  it  to  shape  his  policy  to  suit  its  views,  one  will  be  sur- 
prised and,  perhaps,  not  a  little  disappointed.  This  will  be  the  great 
test  of  his  character,  the  proof  whether  he  is  the  impetuous  man  some 
people  have  imagined,  or  whether  he  is  the  determined,  positive,  coura- 
geous man  some  of  his  friends  believe  him  to  be  —  cool  enough  to  do 
nothing  rash,  tactful  enough  to  yield  non-essentials  when  concession  is 
necessary,  wise  enough  to  understand  human  nature  and  mould  it  to  his 
own  purpose. 

Many  Presidents  have  had  a  "  kitchen  cabinet "  which  has  been  more 
powerful  than  the  regular  cabiuet;  most  Presidents  have  had  an  inti- 
mate friend  who,  according  to  popular  belief,  has  been  the  real  power  in 
the  WTiite  House.  People  have  asked  who  is  to  be  the  premier  of  the 
kitchen  cabinet  or  the  Warwick  of  the  administration.  The  answer  can 
be  readily  given.     His  name  is  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

A.  Maurice  Low. 
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"  Well  !  we  have  held  the  bridge ;  we  have  saved  the  honor  of  our 
State  for  two  years  more  at  least." 

This  was  the  greeting  of  probably  the  most  distinguished  Eepublican 
in  the  State  of  Delaware  to  the  chaii^man  of  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee, in  a  hotel  lobby  at  Dover,  on  March  8  last;  and,  as  they  con- 
gratulated each  other  on  the  result  of  a  political  fight  just  ended,  no  one 
would  have  supposed  that  for  years  they  had  strenuously  opposed  each 
other  as  chairmen  of  the  executive  committees  of  hostile  political  par- 
ties. The  Eepublican  had  gained  distinction  and  the  title  of  General  as 
a  dashing  cavahy  leader  in  the  Civil  War;  and  honorable  service  in 
Cuba,  Porto  Eico,  and  China  had  made  him  a  Major-General.  He  had 
just  retired  as  Delaware's  member  of  the  National  Eepublican  Commit- 
tee, and  had  served  as  chairman  of  the  Eepublican  State  Committee. 

The  political  party  to  which  he  belonged  was  nominally  in  control 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Delaware  Legislature ;  and  the  last  Joint  Assem- 
bly of  those  two  Houses  had  just  met  and  adjourned,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  legislative  session  of  1901,  after  one  ineffective  formal  ballot,  hav- 
ing failed  to  elect  a  United  States  senator  to  fill  either  of  the  two  exist- 
ing vacancies.  His  party  had  failed  to  gather  the  fruits  of  a  victory 
heralded  as  a  great  Eepublican  success  in  the  State  election  of  1900. 
The  State  would  be  entirely  unrepresented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  two  years  at  least ;  yet  the  Eepublican  and  Democrat  con- 
gratulated each  other  as  comrades  in  the  fight  just  ended. 

Both  men  were  strong  partisans,  and  each  had  received  the  votes  of 
his  party's  representatives  in  the  Legislature  for  senator.  Neither  had 
expected  or  even  hoped  to  be  elected,  nor  would  either  of  them  have 
opposed  the  election,  if  possible,  of  any  honorable  member  of  his  polit- 
ical party,  reasonably  fitted  for  the  place,  to  either  vacant  senatorship. 
Politically  strong  antagonists,  neither  asking  nor  giving  quarter  in  fair 
political  contests,  chosen  often  to  oppose  each  other,  yet  fighting  now 
together  in  a  common  cause,  to  avert  dishonor  from  their  State,  sup- 
ported each  by  his  party  organization,  and  unitedly  by  all  that  was 
sturdily  honest,  upright,  and  virile  in  the  State — only  startlingly  strange 
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political  conditions  could  have  produced  such  comradeship.  Even  a 
few  years  ago  it  would  not  have  been  conceivable  that  the  intelligent 
people  of  a  sovereign  State  of  the  American  Union  would  applaud  the 
successful  efiforts  of  those  who  had  prevented  the  State  from  having  its 
constitutional  representation  in  the  Senate;  yet  the  good  citizens  of 
Delaware,  irrespective  of  party,  rejoiced  and  congratulated  each  other, 
and  still  do,  over  the  outcome  of  the  contest  in  their  Legislature,  which 
leaves  them  imrepresented  in  the  Senate  at  Washington. 

The  conditions  of  political  life  to  which  this  result  may  be  attributed 
were  not  produced  in  a  day  or  even  in  a  year,  and  it  may  not  be  unprof- 
itable to  review  the  causes  of  then'  existence. 

Delaware,  like  all  Gaul,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  are  its 
three  counties.  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  From  granite  hills  in 
northern  New  Castle  a  rolling  country  extends  southward  to  the  flat, 
rich  farming  lands  of  Kent,  the  middle  county,  while  still  farther  south 
the  light  and  sandy  soil  of  Sussex  supports  a  population  of  almost  pure 
English  descent,  which  is  essentially  Southern  in  its  characteristics, 
differing  greatly  from  the  people  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  State. 
Above  the  Christiana  Eiver,  in  upper  New  Castle,  which  is  practically 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  city  of  Wilmington,  manufactures  flourish, 
and  on  them  the  population  mainly  depends ;  below  that  river  agricul- 
ture almost  wholly  supports  the  people.  Until  the  adoption  of  the  new 
Constitution,  in  1897,  each  county  had  equal  representation  in  the  Legis- 
latme — ten  members  to  each  county — although  New  Castle  had  a  greater 
population  than  both  the  others  combined,  and  all  candidates  for  the 
Legislature  ran  throughout  the  coimty.  Under  the  Constitution  of  1897 
the  State  was  divided  into  senatorial  and  representative  districts.  The 
number  of  State  senators  was  increased  to  seventeen  and  of  representa- 
tives to  thirty-five,  which  gave  the  agricultural  districts  about  forty  sena- 
tors and  representatives  out  of  a  total  of  fifty -two. 

The  professional  and  farming  classes  in  Delaware  have  been  mainly 
Democratic,  while  the  manufacturers,  believing  religiously  in  protective 
tariffs,  are  generally  Eepuljlican.  The  latter  have  become  comparatively 
wealthy,  while  agiiculture  has  declined  from  several  causes,  chiefly  the 
competition  of  the  West  in  grain  and  cattle,  and  the  opening  up  of  com- 
petitive lines  of  rapid  transportation  with  the*  South,  by  which  lower 
freight  rates  have  enabled  Southern  produce  to  compete  successfully  with 
Delaware  fruit  and  vegetables  in  Northern  and  Eastern  markets.  Dela- 
ware had  been  a  Whig  State,  but  long  before  the  war  she  was  safely 
Democratic,  and  Republicanism  was  never  indigenous  to  her  soil.     Of 
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course,  there  were  Kepublicans  throughout  the  State;  but  they  were 
chiefly  resident  in  upper  New  Castle,  where  the  manufacturing  interests 
predominated.  Though  a  border  State  between  the  North  and  South, 
having  many  close  connections  with  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
which  it  adjoins  throughout  its  entire  length,  its  closest  relations,  busi- 
ness and  political,  were  with  the  other  Middle  States,  and  its  political 
sympathies  in  accord  with  theirs. 

Delaware's  senators  were  chosen  by  men  elected  by  the  farming 
classes ;  and  while  opposed  to  protective  tariffs,  and  coming  from  a  State 
where  a  few  slaves  were  held,  they  always  opposed  disunion.  The  more 
wealthy  manufacturers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  however,  whose 
material  interests  were  not  advanced  by  the  State's  delegation  in  Con- 
gress, were,  of  course,  in  close  touch  with  those  concerned  in  like  enter- 
prises in  the  neighboring  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  adjoining  part  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  with  the  aid  of  such  white  Eepublicans 
in  the  lower  counties  as  could  be  obtained,  efforts  were  now  and  then 
made  during  the  twenty  years  succeeding  the  war  to  "redeem  the  State," 
as  they  were  fond  of  calling  it,  from  the  Democrats.  The  comparatively 
large  negro  population  of  the  State  could  be  counted  on  to  vote  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  to  a  man,  and  did  so;  and  during  this  period  it  was  not  a 
venal  or  corrupt  vote,  but  simply  ignorant  and  absolutely  controlled  by 
the  questions  settled  by  the  war.  Of  course,  when  the  Pennsylvania 
manufacturer  joined  his  Delaware  brother  in  a  crusade  for  the  benefit  of 
his  material  interests  on  the  national  question  of  tariff  rates,  such  funds 
as  could  be  used  were  forthcoming ;  and  no  venal  voter  escaped  when  such 
a  crusade  was  in  progress. 

The  sturdy  independence  of  the  Delaware  Democrats  in  Congress, 
and  their  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of  high  tariffs,  had  always 
been  more  or  less  of  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  prosperous  Pennsylvania 
manufacturer;  and  from  time  to  time  many  Philadelphia  wallets  were 
relieved  of  their  surplus  "to  redeem  Delaware,"  and  to  put  into  opera- 
tion in  this  State  that  form  of  government  of  which  all  Pennsylvanians 
are  just  now  so  proud.  The  trusted  agents  of  the  contributors  occasion- 
ally paid  off  mortgages  which  had  oppressed  them ;  but  these  onslaughts 
upon  Delaware  were  not  otherwise  particularly  profitable.  The  venal 
voters  had  not  increased  sufficiently  to  control  the  situation;  the  Re- 
publicans were  never  able  to  capture  the  Legislature  of  the  State ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  electing  a  Governor  in  war  time — who  died  in  less 
than  two  years,  and  thus  returned  the  office  to  the  Democrats — and  a 
congressman  twice,  their  raids  were  entirely  unsuccessful. 
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Two  evils,  however,  grew  out  of  them:  (1)  They  accustomed  the 
Eepublicans  in  the  State  to  appeal  to  outsiders  for  pecuniary  assistance, 
and  caused  them  to  welcome  joyfully  anyone  who  came  into  the  State 
and  showed  a  disposition  to  take  part  in  our  politics  3  and  (2)  no  voter 
who  wished  to  sell  himself  remained  virtuous  from  lack  of  a  market. 

At  the  risk  of  subjectiug  myself  to  the  charge  of  claiming  to  be  a 
prophet,  I  clip  the  followiug  from  the  newspaper  report  of  a  speech 
made  several  years  ago : 

"A  community  cannot  be  brought  in  daily  touch  with  the  blighting  influences 
of  corruption  without  feeling  it,  without  lowering,  temporarily  at  least,  its  moral 
tone.  .  .  .  The  worst  indictment  I  could  draw  against  the  Republican  party  and  its 
managers  would  contain  as  one  of  its  chief  charges  that  of  elevating  to  high  place 
within  their  organization  strangers  among  us  who,  without  any  thought  of  the  future, 
without  any  reverence  for  our  past,  endeavor  by  fair  means  or  foul  to  accomplish 
their  political  purposes.  Let  a  man  come  to  this  State  claiming  to  be  a  Republican, 
able  to  wear  good  clothes,  and  to  contribute  to  Republican  campaign  funds,  and  he 
will  be  welcomed  with  open  arms.  .  .  .  This  custom  has  brought  to  the  Republican 
Party  its  own  punishment.  Seeking  to  turn  against  their  political  enemies  the  cor- 
rupt tools  furnished  to  their  hands  they  have  hurt  themselves.  ...  It  is  the  blight 
of  carpet- baggism  which  the  Republicans  of  this  State  have  brought  upon  us  that  has 
cursed  us,  that  has  unsettled  the  decent  amenities  of  our  politics,  that  has  upset  our 
civic  affairs,  and  has  proved  their  own  undoing.  A  different  kind  of  carpet-baggism 
possibly  from  that  in  the  Southern  States,  which  wrecked  their  finances  .  .  .  but  the 
Republicans  of  Delaware  have  propagated  and  encouraged  a  new  species  of  the  same 
political  weed  —  the  commercial  carpet-bagger  with  a  telephone  residence  in  the  State." 

The  natural  result  of  these  efforts  to  "  redeem  Delaware  "  from  the 
Democrats  by  means  of  campaign  funds  raised  outside  of  the  State,  or 
by  the  contributions  of  such  of  the  few  rich  men  who  came  here  as 
were  encouraged  to  take  part  in  politics,  was,  of  course,  to  increase  the 
purchasable  vote  to  some  extent ;  but  never  until  the  sustained  and  con- 
tiQued  efforts  to  corrupt  the  electorate  had  been  persisted  in  at  every 
election  for  a  period  of  years  did  the  venal  vote  become  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with  at  our  elections,  and  this  condition  has  come  about  only 
iu  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  the  year  1892,  when  first  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Executive  Committee  of  New  Castle  County, 
there  was  no  suggestion  from  the  representatives  on  that  committee  from 
the  different  hundreds  and  election  districts  that  money  could  be  corruptly 
used  against  us  in  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  election  districts  of  the 
whole  county.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  number  of  venal  voters 
has  so  increased  that  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  a  dozen  precincts  out  of 
the  whole  ninety-five  where  money  has  not  been  used  by  the  Eepublicans 
for  the  purchase  of  individual  votes. 

Studied  efforts  have  been  made  by  those  who  have  been  corrupting 
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our  politics  to  have  it  believed  that  for  a  long  time  money  has  been  used 
corruptly  in  politics  in  Delaware.  This  is  not  true,  unless  the  general 
knowledge  of  those  of  us  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  politics  since 
boyhood  is  at  fault.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be  true  to  any 
extent,  so  far  as  the  Democrats  are  concerned,  for  our  people  are  not  and 
never  have  been  wealthy.  Not  very  many  of  them  in  the  agricultural 
districts  belong  even  to  the  "well-to-do "  class.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
people  in  the  lai'ger  States,  but  in  the  State  of  Delaware  we  probably 
have  not  ten  persons  who  are  really  millionaires,  and  I  know  of  only 
one  south  of  the  Christiana  Eiver,  in  the  agricultural  districts,  who  is 
probably  entitled  to  be  so  classed.  The  conditions  of  life  with  us  are 
not  hard.  Habits  are  generally  simple,  and  entertainments  are  usually 
inexpensive.  Candidates  for  office,  almost  without  exception,  had  only 
small  incomes  or  relied  for  a  livelihood  upon  the  produce  of  what  land 
they  owned ;  and  there  was  no  source  from  which  a  large  campaign  fund 
could  be  raised  even  if  one  could  have  been  used  corruptly.  The  Demo- 
cratic office-holders  received  only  modest  salaries  and  were  honest,  and 
not  a  dollar  was  ever  lost  to  the  State  from  a  defalcation. 

The  only  way  in  which  any  money  worth  mentioning  was  ever  used 
in  connection  with  politics  in  Delaware,  until  a  few  years  ago,  was  that 
a  custom  had  grown  up  of  paying  the  poll-tax,  usually  about  one  dollar, 
to  obtain  a  tax  receipt  for  any  one  too  poor  or  too  careless  so  to  qualify 
himself  to  vote.  There  was  probably  a  good  deal  of  this  done,  and  it 
required  a  few  thousand  dollars  each  election  to  do  it;  but  neither  the 
man  who  paid  the  tax  nor  the  man  whose  tax  was  paid  violated  any  law 
or  had  any  notion  he  was  buying  or  selling  a  vote.  It  resulted  in  no 
personal  benefit  to  the  voter,  and  in  no  pecuniary  or  personal  benefit  to 
the  man  who  paid  the  tax,  except  that  the  latter  secured  for  his  party 
candidates  a  vote,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost. 

Undoubtedly,  the  fact  that  people  would  pay  tgixes  to  qualify  a  man 
to  vote  had  a  tendency  to  create  in  the  voter's  mind  the  impression  that 
his  vote  was  valuable;  but  the  tax  was  paid,  just  as  the  wife  of  an  ar- 
dent supporter  was  presented  with  a  silk  dress,  or  his  smaU  son  with  a 
pair  of  boots,  or  the  man  himself  had  sent  to  his  house  a  barrel  of  fiour 
after  he,  as  a  political  lieutenant,  had  been  very  energetic  in  bringing 
voters  to  the  poUs  in  a  hot  political  contest.  Customs  of  this  character 
may,  of  course,  grow  to  be  evils  and  may  naturally  lead  up  to  serious 
abuses  although  they  may  spring  from  pure,  disinterested,  and  generous 
instincts,  and  may  be  absolutely  devoid  of  corrupt  motive ;  but  until  re- 
cent years  any  e^ils  arising  from  the  corruption  of  the  voters  might  be 
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compared  with  those  of  the  present  time  as  a  slight  cold  from  which 
one  man  suffers  might  be  compared  with  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever. 
The  trifling  gift  made  to  the  man  who  had  actively  and  earnestly  worked 
for  party  success  in  a  political  contest,  or  to  a  member  of  his  family, 
was  nothing  more  than  the  recognition  of  the  friendliness  and  earnest- 
ness of  a  political  follower;  and  the  custom  had  in  it  something  that 
was  patriarchal.  I  remember  distinctly  as  a  lad  having  pointed  out  to 
me  in  Sussex  County,  as  a  specimen  of  the  political  degenerate,  a  man 
who  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  man  who  ever  sold  his  vote ;  and 
I  may  add  that  that  man  had  come  from  another  State. 

Conditions,  however,  changed  as  time  went  on.  It  may  be  that  the 
friendly  recognition  of  earnest  political  work,  and  the  payment  of  taxes 
to  enable  the  poorer  people  to  vote,  fixed  in  the  minds  of  some  of  these 
people  the  idea  that  a  vote  had  a  pecuniary  value,  and  familiarized  per- 
sons who  had  no  evil  intent  with  the  idea  of  accepting  money  or  gifts 
from  those  active  in  politics.  The  material  conditions  of  the  agricul- 
tural community  also  changed  gradually  as  the  political  raids  for  the 
"  redemption  "  of  the  State  increased  in  frequency ;  and  the  farming 
classes,  while  the  necessities  of  life  increased — in  the  sense  that  modern 
conveniences  of  living  began  to  be  thought  necessaries,  and  musical  in- 
struments and  better  furniture  began  to  appear  in  farm-houses — found 
their  incomes  and  surplus  earnings  diminishing. 

Agriculture  was  becoming  less  remunerative,  and  the  agricultural 
communities  of  Delaware,  without  competitive  lines  of  transportation, 
have  been  compelled  to  rely  upon  a  single  raih'oad,  which  exacts  upon 
their  products  just  "such  a  rate  as  the  traffic  will  bear."  This  impover- 
ished them  at  a  time  when  every  source  of  revenue  needed  to  be  turned 
to  account.  The  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  constitute  a 
large  portion  of  the  produce  of  Delaware  farms,  must  be  delivered  in  the 
large  city  markets  without  delay.  And  while  the  farmers  are  compelled 
to  pay  exorbitant  freight  rates  to  market  their  produce,  it  must  compete 
in  city  markets  with  that  sent  from  other  sections  favorably  located  on 
competitive  lines  of  transportation;  and  such  produce  from  the  South 
has  been  hauled  past  the  very  door  of  the  Delaware  farmer  at  a  less  rate 
than  he  could  get  on  the  shorter  haul. 

The  farmers  and  truckers  of  the  Peninsula  have  thus  been  impover- 
ished, and  their  surplus  earnings  have  gone  into  the  railroad  treasury. 
Tlie  more  active  and  pushing  of  the  young  men  have  abandoned  the  farms 
for  town  and  city  occupations;  while  those  who  have  remained,  often 
discouraged  and  rendered  hopeless  of  bettering  their  condition,  have  not 
18 
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in  all  cases  held  up  to  the  same  standard  of  independence  under  temp- 
tation which  characterized  this  portion  of  the  community  for  so  many 
years.  When  the  whole  story  is  written  it  will  be  appreciated  how  great 
an  injury  to  public  morality  may  be  done  through  corporate  greed. 
Thus  the  material  condition  of  the  population  became  worse,  while  or- 
ganized efforts  to  accomplish  political  results  with  money  became  more 
frequent  and  determined. 

I  have  said  that  some  years  ago  the  negro  vote  was  not  a  venal  one. 
That  condition  has  changed.  Delaware  stands  now  almost  alone,  being 
possibly  now  the  only  State  in  the  Union  dominated  and  controlled  by 
the  negro  vote ;  the  Southern  States  generally  having  overcome  this  mis- 
fortune by  constitutional  or  statutory  provisions  or  other  means.  This 
vote  constitutes  with  us  nearly  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole,  while  the 
largest  Republican  majority  ever  obtained  was  never  ten  per  cent  of  the 
total  vote.  The  negroes  are  regularly  taught  and  drilled  to  vote  the  Re- 
publican ticket,  and  not  fifty  in  the  whole  State  fail  to  do  so.  There  are 
possibly  a  few  negroes  who  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  my  personal 
knowledge  does  not  enable  me  to  vouch  for  this. 

This  mass  of  ignorant  voters  has  now  been  made  venal  and  corrupt 
by  the  factional  quarrels  in  the  Republican  party ;  and  practically  every 
negro  vote  in  the  large  majority  of  Republican  legislative  districts  is 
secured  on  election  day  by  the  Union  Republicans,  by  which  name  the 
dominant  faction  of  the  Republican  party  is  known.  The  negro  vote 
need  not  amount  to  the  actual  majority  of  the  electorate  to  produce  in- 
tolerable misgovernment.  If  it  is  a  potential  factor  it  is  sufficient  to 
produce  conditions  of  governmental  disorder  which  may  threaten  the 
State;  and  when  it  can  determine,  by  its  solidarity,  the  result  of  elec- 
tions, the  evils  produced  increase  in  geometrical  progression. 

Without  the  negro  vote  the  Republicans  in  1900  would  have  been 
most  wofully  defeated.  Not  a  single  Republican  could  have  been 
elected  to  a  State  office,  and  the  majority  of  about  3,000  in  favor  of  the 
Republicans  would  have  been  changed  to  a  majority  of  over  5,000  for 
the  Democrats.  In  the  Legislature  of  fifty-two  members  the  Republi- 
cans had  twenty-nine  votes;  but  negro  votes  elected  the  majority  of 
these,  and  without  the  negroes  the  Republicans,  notwithstandiQg  the 
practically  unlimited  amount  of  money  at  their  disposal,  could  have 
secured  not  more  than  fourteen  members. 

The  conditions  of  Delaware  politics  up  to  and  including  the  early 
eighties  would  have  pleased  and  satisfied  any  student  who  was  at  aU 
practical  in  his  views,  and  not  an  idealist  striving  for  the  impossible. 
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In  1884,  however,  on  the  practical  retirement  of  Mr.  Bayard  from  the 
field  of  State  politics,  to  become  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  Secretary  of  State, 
his  share  of  the  control  of  Democratic  management  devolved  upon 
others  less  active,  wise,  conciliatory,  and  temperate;  and  factional  strife 
in  the  party  became  acute. 

One  of  the  crusades  before  described  for  Delaware's  "redemption" 
was  organized  in  1888,  when  a  most  serious  and  unfortunate  factional 
fight  was  distracting  the  Democrats.  The  least  needed  amount  which 
could  be  utilized  is  said  to  have  been  furnished  by  an  eminent  Penn- 
sylvania Eepublican;  and  for  the  first  time  the  Republicans  in  1889 
found  themselves  possessed  of  a  bare  majority  of  the  Legislature  on  joint 
ballot.  They  were  themselves,  however,  divided  into  hostile  factional 
camps ;  and  it  seemed  likely  that  a  split  might  result,  and  that  no  choice 
of  a  United  States  senator  would  be  made,  or,  if  so,  only  after  great 
political  turmoil. 

However,  conditions  had  produced  the  occasion,  and,  as  always,  the 
man  anived  in  due  time.  A  stranger,  who  some  years  before  had  bought 
a  country  place  near  the  Pennsylvania  State  line,  which  he  has  himself 
said  he  thought  was  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  not  in  the 
State  of  Delaware,  alighted  from  a  railroad  train  at  Dover  after  midnight, 
shortly  before  the  Eepublican  caucus  for  senator  was  held,  and  an- 
nounced himself  a  candidate  for  the  place.  This  announcement  coming 
from  a  rank  outsider  who  was  absolutely  unknown,  except  to  possibly  a 
couple  of  dozen  Delawareans,  was  received  with  derision,  and  after 
much  wrangling  Anthony  Higgins  was  elected,  the  first  Republican  sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  The  Democrats,  taught  wisdom  by  defeat,  patched 
up  their  quarrels  and  won  the  elections  of  1890  and  1892;  but  in  1889 
the  stranger  above  mentioned  had  conceived  the  notion  of  getting  a 
senatorship  "just  for  a  ribbon  to  stick  in  his  coat." 

Possessed  of  comparatively  great  wealth,  he  had  succeeded  in  form- 
ing the  nucleus  of  a  personal  party,  and  its  affairs  have  been  attended  to 
with  such  industry  as  almost  to  destroy  the  political  life  of  one  of  the 
great  national  jjarties  in  this  State,  and  to  effect  what  not  even  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ratified  by  forty- 
four  of  the  forty-five  States  of  the  Union,  could  legally  accomplish. 

Twelve  years  of  audacity  in  the  field  of  Delaware  politics  have  made 
this  Frankenstein  of  Delaware  Repuljlicanism  well  known  throughout 
the  whole  country.  Fortunately  for  our  own  party  his  political  opera- 
tions were  begim  under  the  guise,  or  disguise,  of  Re[)ublicanism.  That 
party  was  an  unhealthy  organization,  torn  apart  by  factional  jealousies, 
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and  he  proceeded  to  acquire  its  franchise,  good-will,  and  assets  with  a 
cheerful  pertinacity  truly  remarkable.  Slowly  and  insidiously  at  first 
shares  in  this  moribund  association  were  acquired.  In  1894,  when  the 
Eepublicans  for  a  second  time,  helped  by  the  political  tidal  wave  of  that 
year,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  majority  on  joint  ballot  in  the  Legislature, 
this  new  aspirant  for  political  honors  was  able  to  hold  four  members  in 
personal  allegiance  to  himself,  and  with  these  he  held  up  the  Eepublicans, 
prevented  the  election  of  a  senator,  and  produced  the  first  of  the  series  of 
senatorial  vacancies. 

Undaunted  by  the  abuse  heaped  upon  him  for  this  act,  he  continued 
to  undermine  the  opposition  in  his  party,  acquired  a  greater  interest, 
and  when  a  controlling  interest  in  the  property  was  secured  in  1896, 
he  at  once  asserted  his  ownership  of  the  plant.  The  minority  bolted, 
and  appealed  for  protection  to  the  Eepublican  Convention  at  St.  Louis, 
which  threw  him  out  of  court.  He  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  re- 
hearing, came  back  to  Delaware,  where  dissensions  on  national  questions 
were  distracting  the  Democrats,  persistently  continued  his  political  oper- 
ations, and  refused  again  to  allow  his  followers  in  the  Legislature  to  vote 
for  any  one  but  himself  at  the  session  of  1899.  Three  members  of  that 
Legislature  who  had  been  elected  as  Democrats  were  even  "  persuaded " 
to  vote  for  him  for  senator  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  and  others  were 
"  dissuaded  "  only  by  threats  and  fear  of  personal  violence.  These  men 
were  at  once  denounced  as  traitors,  and  the  party  committees  read  them 
out  of  the  Democratic  party.  Thus  for  a  second  time  a  vacancy  in  the 
United  States  Senate  was  produced;  the  first  one  he  had  caused  in  1895 
having  meanwhile  been  filled  by  the  Democrats,  who  carried  the  elec- 
tion of  1896. 

The  most  respectable  element  in  the  Eepublican  party  of  the  State 
had  forsworn  association  with  this  new  leader.  He  had  prevented  the 
election  of  a  Eepublican  senator  in  1895;  had  enabled  the  Democrats 
to  carry  the  State  and  elect  a  Constitutional  Convention,  a  Governor, 
a  Legislature,  and  a  United  States  senator  in  1896;  had  produced  a 
second  senatorial  vacancy  in  the  Legislatiu-e  of  1899,  by  refusing  to 
allow  his  personal  followers  to  vote  for  any  of  the  dozen  Eepublicans  the 
others  voted  for;  and  yet  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1900,  the 
genuine  Eepublicans  of  Delaware,  who  had  upheld  for  years  the  stand- 
ard of  their  party,  were  refused  seats  in  that  Convention,  and  by  the 
admission  of  the  Union  Eepublican  delegates  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion, the  raid  upon  the  Delaware  organization  of  the  Eepublican  party 
was  officially  crowned  with  success. 
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The  results  of  the  election  of  1900  and  of  the  legislative  session  of 
1901  are  well  known.  On  every  ballot  for  senator  the  so-called  Union 
Eepublican  members  were  required  to  vote  for  the  organizer,  owner,  and 
master  of  their  party  for  both  senatorships.  With  grim  humor  someone 
said:  "He  thinks  he's  twins  and  wants  them  both."  Kever  has  there 
been  another  such  exhibition  of  servile  subserviency  in  American 
politics. 

All  the  opposing  members  of  the  party  to  which  he  claims  to  belong 
stood  ready  to  vote  for  practically  anyone  connected  with  their  polit- 
ical organization  who  could  justly  lay  claim  to  mere  respectability. 
Even  reasonable  qualifications  were  not  demanded,  and  the  Eegular  Ke- 
publicans  actually  varied  theii*  votes  from  day  to  day  among  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  persons  to  indicate  that  any  of  them  would  receive  their  sup- 
port for  either  one  of  the  two  senatorial  vacancies.  They  would  not  vote 
for  Democrats  or  agree  to  divide  the  senatorships  with  them,  but  were 
willing  to  vote  for  practically  any  Eepublican,  excepting  one  man  only. 
The  personal  organization,  however,  masked  as  a  political  party,  obeyed 
its  master's  orders,  and  the  Eepublicans  of  Delaware  found  that  the 
letters  of  marque  issued  to  political  pirates  by  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention had  not  changed  their  methods  of  warfare  from  those  of  1895 
and  1899,  and  that  they  would  rake  a  consort  fore  and  aft  and  sink  her 
unless  permitted  to  seize  all  prizes,  and  unless  then*  captain  was  allowed 
personally  to  enjoy  alone  all  rewards  of  victory.  They  would  not  even 
permit  the  election  of  one  senator  to  fill  the  shorter  term.  But  they  had 
finally  met  determined  men,  and  in  baffled  desperation,  imitating  their 
old-time  prototypes  of  the  high  seas,  they  scuttled  the  ship. 

During  all  those  anxious  days  the  Democrats  in  the  Legislature  stood 
together  and  voted  as  one  man  to  prevent  their  State's  disgrace.  They 
were  doubtless  tempted  in  all  ways  conceivable.  Foolish  advice  and 
corrupt  suggestions  were  poured  into  their  ears;  but  not  a  break  oc- 
curred in  our  party,  and  the  people  of  the  State  applaud  them,  as  well 
as  the  seven  Eegular  Eepublicans,  without  stint. 

The  Union  Eepublicans,  becoming  the  dominant  faction  of  the  Ee- 
publican party,  have  succeeded  in  electing  a  majority  in  the  Legislature 
and  in  the  local  governing  bodies  in  the  several  counties,  as  weU  as  the 
Governor,  and  the  responsibilities  of  success  attach  to  that  organization, 
or  rather  to  its  controlling  head. 

The  record  made  by  those  who  have  thus  acquired  political  power  is 
worth  reviewing.  When,  immediately  after  the  election  of  1900,  it  was 
known  that  the  chief  of  the  Union  Eepublicans  would  not  have  a  clear 
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majority  of  personal  followers  in  the  Legislatm-e,  contests  of  Democratic 
seats  were  trumped  up  in  every  county  in  the  State.  The  flimsiest  pre- 
texts were  sufficient.  Finally  they  were  boiled  down  to  two.  The  seat 
of  one  representative  in  Kent  Coimty  was  contested  on  claims  which 
should  have  been  made  before  two  of  the  judges  of  our  Supreme  Court 
sitting  as  a  canvassing  board  with  sufficient  judicial  as  well  as  minis- 
terial powers.  The  contest  was  delayed  until  the  Union  Eepublicans  had 
obtained  control  of  the  ballot-boxes  in  certain  districts  with  every  op- 
portunity for  changing  the  ballots.  Then  a  contest  was  started  to  throw 
out  a  Democratic  representative.  The  Eegular  Eepublicans  joined  the 
Democrats  in  refusing  the  case  a  hearing. 

The  contest  over  a  senatorship  in  New  Castle  County  began  before 
the  Elections  Committee  of  the  State  Senate.  At  the  first  or  second 
sitting  of  the  committee  a  witness  for  the  contestant  broke  down  under 
cross-examination,  confessing  that  fictitious  affidavits  had  been  pre- 
pared for  presentation  to  the  committee.  Fearing  that  the  true  facts, 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats,  would  be  offered  at  the  next 
hearing,  and  spread  before  the  public,  the  contest  was,  in  panic-stricken 
haste,  abandoned,  and  some  hitherto  respectable  reputations  were  dam- 
aged beyond  repair. 

As  soon  as  the  Eepublican  State  government  was  installed,  the  worst 
fears  of  our  people  as  to  the  absolute  disregard  of  laws  and  constitutional 
provisions  began  to  be  realized.  Laws  intended  to  secure  fair  and  un- 
corrupted  elections  were  repealed,  and  all  doors  opened  to  aid  fraud  and 
corruption.  Hostility  to  honest  elections  could  not  be  carried  farther 
than  in  the  new  Voters'  Assistant  Law,  which  provides  that  the  Union 
Eepublican  Governor  shall  appoint  voters'  assistants  for  both  parties  from 
the  names  each  submits  to  him  and  permits  any  voter  to  take  such 
assistant  into  the  voting-booth  to  mark  his  ticket  for  him.  The  law 
was  not  passed  hurriedly  or  ignorantly ;  for  when  the  Democrats  enacted 
the  Australian  Ballot  Law,  in  1891,  it  contained  provisions  for  voters' 
assistants,  who,  however,  were  appointed  by  committees  of  the  political 
parties  without  compelling  the  party  in  opposition  to  submit  names  to 
a  hostile  Governor  from  which  to  select  voters'  assistants.  Under  the 
old  law,  voters'  assistants  became  active  instruments  of  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion, and  for  that  reason  were  abolished  by  the  Democrats  in  1897,  and 
no  one  could  enter  the  voters'  booth  with  the  voter,  except  when  absolute 
blindness  or  the  loss  of  both  arms  physically  disqualified  the  voter  to 
stamp  his  ballot. 

With  full  knowledge  of  the  practical  effect  of  the  voters'  assistants, 
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and  to  make  it  impossible  for  purchased  voters  to  deceive  them,  the 
Eepublicans  re-enacted  the  law  in  a  worse  form.  Officials  may  now  in- 
form the  pm-chasers  of  votes  whether  the  "goods  have  been  delivered." 
There  has  never  been  a  more  shameless  scheme  to  encom-age  corruption 
than  the  enactment  of  this  law.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the 
color  and  age  columns  of  the  registration  books,  by  which  a  voter  may 
be  identified,  when  offering  to  vote  at  the  election,  were  abolished;  and 
anyone  can  understand  how  difficult  and  almost  impossible  it  is  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  negroes  and  prevent  them  from  repeating  at  regis- 
trations and  elections,  when  neither  their  color  nor  their  age  can  be 
asked  or  known  for  the  purpose  of  identification. 

The  constitutional  provisions  requiring  bids  for  public  printing  and 
supplies  are  disregarded  by  Kepublican  officials,  and  contracts  given  to 
favored  members  of  their  party  at  prices  which  will  pay  them  for  their 
political  work. 

While  Democrats  were  in  control  of  the  State  and  county  govern- 
ments, there  never  was  a  default  in  the  payment  of  either  the  principal 
or  interest  on  a  public  obligation  of  the  State  or  any  of  its  counties. 
The  Union  Eepublicans  had  no  sooner  obtained  control  of  the  county 
government  in  Sussex  County  than  interest  on  its  bonds  was  allowed  to 
default,  and  no  interest  has  now  been  paid  for  two  and  a  half  years. 

Officials  have  been  iucreased  in  number  and  salaries  have  been  in- 
creased in  amount.  State  officers,  where  they  were  holdiug-over  Demo- 
crats, have  been  legislated  out  of  office  by  the  repeal  of  laws  under 
which  they  were  appointed,  and  immediately  new  laws  to  the  same 
effect  have  been  enacted  and  Republicans  appointed  under  them.  No 
special  regard  is  shown  for  any  law  if  not  in  accord  with  the  political 
necessities  of  the  moment,  or  if  it  can  be  evaded  by  the  neglect  or  refusal 
of  the  officials  thus  elected,  whose  duties  require  them  to  enforce  its 
provisions. 

In  one  county  the  whole  panel  of  both  grand  and  petit  jurors,  selected 
by  new  Eepublican  officials  lq  an  illegal  manner,  and  amid  charges  and 
countercharges  of  misconduct,  has  been  quashed;  the  jurors  have  been 
dismissed  by  our  courts,  and  new  men  selected  by  the  judges  to  take  their 
places.  It  is  said  that  in  another  county  Democrats  have  been  entirely 
excluded  from  jury  panels,  though  two-thirds  of  the  white  men  of  the 
county  are  Democrats. 

In  one  branch  of  our  government,  however,  our  trust  remains  abso- 
lutely unshaken.  Our  judiciary  now  stands  the  only  certainly  uncor- 
rupted   and    incorruptible  barrier   protecting  our  rights  and   libeities 
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against  organized  and  partially  successful  political  outrage.  Fortu- 
nately, no  evil  word,  even  of  suspicion,  has  been  or  could  be  uttered 
against  the  members  of  our  Beuch.  They  were  appointed  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor  from  both  political  parties  for  twelve  years  in  1897 
under  the  provisions  of  our  newly  adopted  constitution,  and  thus  one 
branch  of  our  government  is  probably  until  1909  beyond  the  possibility 
of  pollution.  With  a  tool  of  the  Union  Republican  leader  for  Governor, 
able  to  appoint  our  judges,  and  with  his  servants  in  control  of  the  State 
Senate  to  confirm  appointments,  the  worst  conditions  of  South  Carolina 
and  Louisiana  in  reconstruction  times  would  probably  be  repeated  here. 
"  But  there  must  be  two  sides  to  the  question "  is  so  common  a  re- 
mark when  charges  like  these  are  made  against  an  individual,  organiza- 
tion, or  party,  that  I  shall  give  the  other  side  in  the  exact  words  of  the 
recognized  organ  of  the  dominant  faction  of  the  Republican  party, 
printed  since  this  article  was  requested.  No  lawyer  or  layman  can 
construe  this  as  a  plea  of  "  not  guilty. "     It  is  a  confession  and  defiance : 

"  Nowhere  else  has  Republican  leadership  been  so  sincere  in  its  devotion  to  party 
principles,  so  persistent  in  loyalty  to  party  friends,  so  courageous  and  liberal  in  its 
efforts  to  redeem  a  State  as  ...  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  .  .  .  Those  who  alone 
deny  this  are  the  men  and  people  who  contented  themselves  with  the  pittance  of 
Federal  patronage  that  comes  to  this  State  through  Republican  national  victories, 
who  failed  in  every  attempt  at  political  leadership,  and  whose  often  proved  incom- 
petence made  them  objects  of  contempt  with  their  opponents.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that 
the  bolter  Republicans  who  are  backing  and  promoting  this  country-wide  slander 
were  so  poor  in  money  and  spirit,  and  so  incompetent  in  leadership,  that  they  allowed 
the  State  to  be  given  over  to  the  Democrats  .  .  .  until  they  could  not,  even  if  they 
would,  ransom  it  and  make  it  free.  .  .  .  These  Republicans  and  all  others  of  the 
State  know  that,  under  the  leadership  of  the  bolter  leaders,  the  State  Republican 
Party  was  a  political  mendicant ;  that  at  every  campaign  period  they  are  running 
around  holding  out  their  hats  and  hands  for  political  alms  to  enable  them,  not  to  win 
the  State,  but  to  make  fight  enough  to  allow  a  claim  of  recognition  and  patronage  dis- 
tribution. .  .  .  The  only  senatorial  representative  the  Republicans  ever  elected 
bought  his  way — or  rather  it  was  bought  for  him  at  the  polls — with  money  that  had 
been  begged  for  that  purpose  in  another  State.  While  this  kind  of  politics  was  going 
on  these  bolters  were  begging  money  of  Mr.  Addicks  for  political  purposes,  and  were 
perfectly  willing  to  take  all  he  would  give  them  to  buy  their  way  into  office,  but  he 
must  not  aspire  to  either  office  or  leadership.  .  .  .  That  price  had  to  be  paid.  .  .  . 
The  Democrats  were  beaten  in  this  way  in  1894  and  1896  simply  because  the  party 
under  its  new  leadership  had  money  sufficient  to  do  the  work.  .  .  .  The  Republicans 
have  won  in  every  election  since.  The  Republicans  have  elected  a  majority  of  every 
Legislature  since  1894.  The  State  Government  is  Republican  throughout.  This,  in 
ten  years  under  Mr.  Addick's  leadership,  is  to  be  set  against  thirty-four  years  of  fail- 
ure— absolute,  beggarly  failure — under  the  leadership  of  the  so-called  bolter  Repub- 
licans. 

It  is  this  ransoming  of  the  State  from  the  thraldom  of  dishonest,  vicious,  and 
corrupt  politics  upon  the  Democratic  side,  and  the  poverty-stricken  incompetence  of 
the  bolter  Republicans  on  the  other  side,  that  these  slanderers  of  Mr.  Addicks,  and 
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the  State  of  Delaware,  call '  buying  a  State. '  .  .  .  These  being  the  fruits  of  '  buying 
the  State  '  it  is  evident  that  it  ought  to  have  been '  bought '  long  ago.  It  would  have 
been  bought  long  ago  if  the  bolters  could  have  raised  the  money  necessary,  and  then 
could  have  backed  it  by  competent  leadership." 

This  was  not  an  ordinary  newspaper  utterance,  but  is  entitled  to  be 
priuted  as  "the  other  side."  It  is  the  official  answer  and  defiance  of  the 
Union  Eepublicans  through  their  political  mouthpiece. 

When  a  Eegular  Eepublican  member  of  the  General  Assembly  was 
asked  to  further  the  election  of  the  leader  of  the  party,  the  member 
replied :  "  What  you  ask  me  to  do  is  to  change  my  code  of  morals.  Would 
you  ask  and  expect  me  to  change  my  religion  to  become  a  Catholic  or 
Protestant  or  an  iafidel  if  you  thought  the  change  would  benefit  the 
Republican  party  ? " 

The  people  of  Delaware  are  very  jealous  of  the  good  name  of  their 
State  and  of  the  character  of  her  public  servants.  They  have  held  the 
senatorships  to  be  the  most  honorable  dignities  they  could  confer  upon 
those  they  wished  honorably  to  distinguish.  Doubtless,  the  ability  of 
her  senators  has  varied ;  but  until  the  influence  of  the  existing  condition 
was  felt,  a  high  standard  of  civic  excellence  and  personal  integrity  was 
maintaiued  in  the  public  mind  by  which  to  measure  aspirants  for  these 
honors. 

The  names  of  Van  Dyke,  Bassett,  Rodney,  Read,  and  Clayton  are  as 
honored  and  beloved  by  Delawareans  as  those  of  their  later  leaders  who 
are  still  remembered  personally  by  this  generation.  The  story  is  still 
told  of  Rodney's  ride  to  give  Delaware's  decidiug  vote  for  Independence, 
of  McDonough's  and  Kirkwood's  heroism.  It  is  remembered,  too,  that 
in  Delaware  the  stars  and  stripes  were  first  unfurled  and  baptized  in 
battle;  and  that  in  every  war  more  than  our  State's  proportion  of  the 
country's  defenders  have  volunteered  when  called  to  her  defence.  The 
strength  of  these  traditions  has  enabled  us  to  maiataiQ  the  standard  of 
ability  for  which  the  country  generally  has  not  hesitated  to  credit  us, 
and  LDcreases  our  resentment  at  the  attempt  to  degrade  our  State's  good 
name. 

So  w©  stand.  No  voice  may  speak  for  Delaware  in  that  highest 
legislative  body  in  the  world  created  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  she,  instructed  and  led  by  her  patriotic  sons  of  Revolution- 
ary times,  with  clear  foresight,  was  the  very  first  to  ratify.  No  power 
but  her  own  will  could  make  vacant  those  senatorial  chairs  to  which 
we  point  with  \)nde  as  silent  but  irrefutable  witnesses  to  the  purity,  in- 
corruptibility,  and  steadfast  honor  of  our  people,  willing  to  withdraw 
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from  the  high  places  of  distinction  rather  than  barter  their  State's  good 
name.  These  chaks  may  remain  a  long  time  vacant;  this  fight  will  go 
on  until  we  are  victorious  or  overpowered.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  claim  gi-eat  credit  for  our  State  because  she  has  honored  those  who 
have  by  then-  valor,  worth,  integiity,  courage,  and  ability  reflected  back 
that  honor  upon  her,  and  have  written  theii'  names  high  among  their 
contemporaiies  upon  the  roll  of  patriots  and  statesmen ;  and  no  one  has 
cared,  after  time  has  mellowed  the  feeling  personal  clashes  have  produced, 
whether  they  were  Federalist  or  Eepublican,  \^Tiig  or  Democrat.  But 
now  we  are  in  a  dogged,  determined,  hand-to-hand  contest  for  a  sem- 
blance of  clean  political  life,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  that  there  will  be 
a  surrender  by  the  respectable  elements  of  society  in  Delaware. 

Party  politics,  in  the  usual  sense,  are  almost  abandoned  here  in  the 
face  of  the  threatened  dishonor  of  our  State's  good  name.  Family  feuds 
and  personal  animosities  and  ambitions  are  sunk  in  this  time  of  common 
peril;  and  if  we  do  not  maintain  our  position,  if  the  strain  becomes  too 
great,  let  the  other  States  of  this  Union  beware,  for  their  time  has  al- 
most come.  They  may  have  more  territory  and  wealth ;  their  people 
may  outnumber  us ;  but  man  for  man  they  are  not  more  courageous, 
more  honorable,  more  upright,  less  mercenary,  or  less  self-seeking,  nor 
do  they  love  their  State  more,  than  those  who  in  Delaware  for  twelve 
years  have  stood  together  for  the  preservation  of  a  State's  honor,  and 
will  so  stand  to  the  end. 

No  one  could  be  a  stronger  advocate  than  I  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
citizens  of  each  State  should  unhindered  manage  its  own  affairs ;  yet  in 
this  Union,  an  injury  or  a  danger  to  one,  and  she  almost  the  weakest,  is 
and  should  be  the  concern  of  all.  That  the  good  people  of  this  nation 
may  know  and  understand  in  some  small  measure  the  conditions  which 
threaten  us  in  Delaware,  and  tlu-ough  our  failure  will  threaten  them, 
this  article  is  written ;  and  we  cherish  the  hope  that  all  those  every- 
where who  believe  iu  good  government  will  join  us  in  the  prayer,  still 
officially  appended  to  many  of  our  proclamations,  "God  Save  the  State." 

WiLLAJlD    SaULSBURY. 
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In  an  article  published  over  two  years  ago/  I  pointed  out  the  promi- 
nent part  that  would  be  played  in  the  problems  pertaining  to  the  new 
colonies  by  the  political  and  economic  aspects  of  the  sugar  industry.  I 
showed  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  the  future  prosperity  of 
these  tropical  countries  and  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  their  chief 
article  of  export,  and  argued  that  the  path  to  success  in  colonial  govern- 
ment was  to  be  found  in  the  rehabilitation  and  development  of  the 
tropical  cane-sugar  industry. 

The  march  of  events  since  has  demonstrated,  to  a  degree  surprising 
even  to  the  writer,  the  accuracy  of  the  predictions  then  made.  The 
public  prominence  that  questions  relating  to  sugar  now  occupy  through- 
out the  world  is  remarkable.  It  is  a  most  curious  and  interesting  fact 
that  no  other  food  product  used  by  man  enters  so  largely  into  the  do- 
main of  state  and  international  politics.  Sugar  has  enjoyed  the  dubious 
distinction  of  being  "mixed  up  with  politics  "  from  the  days  of  Napoleon 
down  to  the  time  of  the  sugar  trust.  Whether  the  industry  as  a  whole 
has  gained  or  lost  by  the  association  is  an  open  question.  This  much 
seems  to  be  certain,  however,  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a 
change  of  condition  in  this  respect ;  for  the  plot  thickens  from  year  to 
year  and  almost  from  month  to  month,  in  the  shape  of  new  bounties, 
new  schemes  for  bounty,  and  fresh  tariff  restrictions,  with  the  resultant 
crop  of  international  complications,  countervailing  duties,  and  reprisals. 
Outside  of  colonial  matters  it  is  only  necessary  to  instance  the  recent 
contention  between  the  United  States  and  Eussia,  caused  by  a  question 
of  sugar  bounty,  that  has  involved  the  two  nations  in  a  controversy,  of 
which  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight,  and  which  may  have  very  far-reach- 
ing consequences.  Still  more  interesting  among  recent  developments 
has  l)een  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  imported  sugar  by  England,  mark- 
ing as  it  (hxis  a  relaxation  of  the  free-trade  policy  to  which  she  has  clung 
80  doggedly,  a  policy  of  which  the  results  have  been  recently  so  graphi- 

'  "  The  Opportunity  of  the  Cane  Sugar  InduHtry , "  in  the "  North  American  Review  " 
for  March,  1899. 
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cally  depicted  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Eobert  T.  Hill,'  showing  how  sen- 
ously  the  British  West  Indies  have  suffered  from  the  blight  which  has 
befallen  then*  chief  industry. 

In  my  article  previously  alluded  to,  I  merely  desired  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  sugar-cane  industry  was  the  main  factor  to  be  considered 
in  the  problem  of  successful  colonial  government  then  confronting  our 
country.  Hence  I  assumed  that  the  new  colonies  would  be  considered 
a  unit,  and  that  the  same  treatment  would  be  accorded  to  all  alike.  I 
included  Hawaii,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  and  en- 
joying unrestricted  free  trade ;  Porto  Eico  and  the  Philippines,  just  about 
to  become  colonies,  but  with  their  commercial  status  yet  undetermined ; 
and  Cuba,  the  political  and  commercial  status  of  which  was  still  more 
uncertain,  but  which  I  felt  sure  was  bound  to  become,  sooner  or  later, 
an  American  dependenc3^ 

The  development  of  a  general  colonial  policy,  however,  with  equal 
and  impartial  terms  toward  all  the  transmarine  possessions,  was  ren- 
dered impossible,  as  we  all  know,  by  various  conditions,  but  chiefly  by 
the  constitutional  limitations  of  our  form  of  government.  Hawaii  was 
left  undisturbed  in  her  favored  position  of  entire  freedom  from  tariff 
restrictions,  attained  by  merit  of  priority  solely ;  Porto  Rico  has  only  re- 
cently been  granted  co-equal  standing,  after  over  two  years  of  probation 
as  a  political  football ;  the  Philippines  are  next  in  line  for  congressional 
attention;  while  Cuba,  most  important  of  all,  is  evidently  doomed  to 
see  the  game  from  the  outside  for  an  indefinite  period,  quite  uncertain 
what  status  the  constitutional  interpreters  and  statesmen  will  award 
her,  but  well  impressed  with  the  fact  that  she  must  accept  whatever  is 
granted,  and  be  very,  very  meek  about  it. 

Public  recognition  of  the  importance  that  must  be  attached  to  sugar 
in  questions  relating  to  the  colonies  has  naturally  grown  very  rapidly 
during  the  last  two  years.  The  public  has  seen  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  Hawaii  is  due  to  the  stimulus  of  her  sugar 
industry  by  the  free  market  accorded  the  product;  the  struggle  over  the 
Porto  Rican  tariff,  which  so  nearly  disrupted  the  dominant  party,  was 
seen  to  be  caused  by  the  domestic  sugar  interests ;  while  the  importance 
of  the  same  issue  in  our  future  dealings  with  Cuba  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest in  the  numerous  editorials  and  articles  in  the  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, one  of  the  most  significant  being  from  the  pen  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.     Senator  Lodge  says :  ^ 

1  "The  Broken  Necklace  :  a  Lesson  in  the  Government  of  Distant  Colonies,"  in 
the  "Century  Magazine"  for  May,  1901. 

» In  "Collier's  Weekly  "  for  June  29,  1901. 
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"With  the  strongest  political  considerations  combine,  therefore,  marked  com- 
mercial advantages  in  the  policy  of  giving  Cuba  a  reasonable  preference  on  her  two 
great  staples.  .  .  .  We  must  give  to  Cuba  a  preferential  duty  on  her  sugar  and  to- 
bacco. .  .  .  If  w^e  assure  a  market  to  Cuba  for  sugar  we  shall  solve  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem, and  the  next  session  of  Congress  ought  not  to  pass  without  action  in  this  direc- 
tion." 

But  even  as  sugar  is  the  hope  and  main  reliance  of  Cuba  in  her 
march  toward  prosperity,  so  is  it  also  the  chief  danger  and  obstacle  in 
the  wsij  of  her  becoming  more  intimately  associated  with  the  United 
States.  The  domestic  sugar  interests,  in  their  opposition  to  the  exten- 
sion of  free  trade  to  Porto  Eico,  developed,  in  alliance  with  the  growers 
of  tobacco  and  fruit,  a  struggle  that  surprised  the  entire  country  even  to 
the  Chief  Executive,  whose  recommendation,  expressed  so  unqualifiedly 
as  a  "  plain  duty  "  and  endorsed  so  heartily  by  the  press,  nevertheless 
underwent  a  modification  to  the  extent  of  a  fifteen-per-cent  "  duty  "  in 
the  end.  The  strength  shown  by  the  allied  opposition  in  that  contest 
was  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  it  was  really  only 
a  preliminary  skirmish,  and  was  so  regarded  by  the  sugar  producers. 
The  issue  was  important  to  them  in  the  way  of  a  precedent  only,  the 
small  production  of  the  island  being  no  menace  to  the  domestic  product. 
Consequently,  the  display  of  strength  was  made  because  of  the  bearing 
the  result  would  have  upon  the  real  contest  still  to  come.  The  guns  of 
the  opposing  combatants  were  pointed  at  Porto  Eico,  but  over  the  sights 
they  saw-  the  larger  target  just  beyond.  That  the  fire  from  their  batteries 
will  be  redoubled  in  energy  when  the  guns  are  trained  upon  the  real 
enemy  cannot  be  doubted. 

Since  the  first  battle  their  political  strength  has  been  much  augmented 
by  means  of  the  growth  of  the  beet  industry  and  its  extension  into  new 
States.  Eecent  statistical  publications  show  that  beet  sugar  is  now  pro- 
duced in  twelve  different  States,  while  cane  sugar  is  grown  in  three 
others ;  making  fifteen  sugar-producing  States.  If  to  these  are  added  the 
tobacco-growing  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  least  half  the  States  of  the 
Union  are  arrayed  upon  the  side  of  the  allied  interests.  To  be  sure,  the 
issue  is  by  no  means  a  vital  one  in  most  of  these  States.  Of  the  twelve 
Ijeet-growing  States  six  have  but  a  single  factory  each.  One  State,  Cal- 
ifornia, produces  over  half  the  total  beet-sugar  product,  and  Louisiana 
practically  all  the  cane  sugar.  But  the  establishment  of  a  single  beet- 
sugar  factory  within  the  boundaries  of  a  State,  or  even  the  publication 
of  the  polarization  of  a  few  exyjerimen tally  grown  sugar  beets,  is  suffi- 
cient to  convince  the  citi;^ens  that  a  great  sugar-growing  future  is  before 
them,  and  that  they  must  oppose  all  legislation  which  might  tend  to 
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dispossess  them  of  it.  The  tobacco  interests  are  by  no  means  so  aggres- 
sive. Tropical  competition  threatens  certain  grades  only  of  their  staple, 
and  to  most  growers  the  movement  must  appeal  simply  as  a  "  sympathetic 
strike  "  appeals  to  the  workmen  engaged  in  it.  The  interests  of  the  fruit 
growers,  moreover,  lie  really  in  the  dii-ection  of  cheaper  sugar;  though 
tliis  fact,  together  with  the  rights  of  the  consumer  in  the  same  direction, 
seems  to  be  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  selfish  fight  of  the  sugar  growers. 

Thus  an  alliance  of  agricultural  interests  —  always  powerful  with 
Congress  —  of  widespread  geographical  extent,  and  well  organized  and 
equipped  for  such  a  contest,  will  oppose  during  the  coming  session  any 
reduction  of  duties  upon  merchandise  imported  from  Cuba  or  the  Philip- 
pines. The  opening  note  of  this  campaign  was  sounded  in  an  interview 
given  to  the  press  by  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
early  in  the  summer.  In  this  statement  the  Secretary,  after  recounting 
the  growth  and  progress  of  beet  growing  in  this  country  during  the  last 
few  years,  gives  it  as  his  firm  belief  and  opinion  that  in  a  short  time 
the  domestic  industry,  if  not  interfered  with  by  hostile  legislation,  will 
produce  all  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States,  rendering  us  inde- 
pendent of  foreign-grown  sugar.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  prediction 
to  be  made  by  one  so  high  in  authority,  and  presumably  well  informed 
in  all  matters  relating  to  an  industry  which  has  been  under  the  special 
surveillance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  so  many  years.  The 
most  superficial  study  of  the  statistics  of  the  subject  will  suffice  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  the  claim.  The  bulletin  of  the  Twelfth  Census  on  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Spencer,  an  employee  A 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  gives  the  production  of  beet  sugar  H 
diu'ing  the  last  season  as  71,427  tons,  thirty  factories  having  been  in 
operation.  This  is  an  increase  of  31,028  tons  over  the  production  of 
the  previous  year.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  for 
the  corresponding  years,  as  shown  by  reliable  statistics,  was,  in  round 
numbers,  2,220,000  and  2,071,000  tons,  respectively,  giving  an  increase 
in  consumption  of  about  150,000  tons. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  consumption  is  nearly 
five  times  the  rate  of  increase  in  production.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
double  the  number  of  factories  to  meet  the  increased  consumption  for 
one  year,  and  it  would  require  nearly  1,000  factories  of  a  like  capacity 
to  produce  all  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  The  building  of  the  factories,  involving,  as  it  would,  the  expendi- 
ture of  two  or  three  hundred  millions  of  doUars,  would  be  the  smallest 
part  of  the  task  in  these  times  of  abundant  capital ;  their  equipment  with 
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the  necessary  number  of  specially  trained  technologists  and  artisans  would 
be  more  difficult ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  ten  tons  of  beets  and  an 
acre  of  land  —  with  the  labor  of  thi^ee  men  throughout  the  growing  season 
—  are  required  for  the  production  of  each  ton  of  sugar,  the  impossibility 
of  any  such  rapid  expansion  of  the  industry  as  would  be  implied  in  the 
near  production  of  our  own  supply  is  at  once  manifest. 

In  strong  contrast  with  the  utterances  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
are  the  views  of  his  subordinate,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Saylor,  Special  Agent, 
in  his  report  on  the  "  Progress  of  the  Beet-Sugar  Industry  in  the  United 
States  in  1900."     He  says: 

"While  capitalists  as  well  as  farmers  manifest  a  deep  interest  in  the  future  of 
the  sugar  industry,  they  have  been,  no  doubt,  somewhat  restrained  by  the  uncertainty 
attending  the  future  of  our  new  island  dependeucies,  which  are  themselves  largely 
sugar  producers.  On  this  subject  little  need  be  said.  The  writer  speaks  not  only  as 
the  result  of  careful  consideration  of  all  the  available  data  on  the  sugar  industry  in 
these  dependencies,  but  as  the  result  of  personal  visits  to  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  has  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  were  the  opportunities  for  developing  this 
industry  in  these  new  territories  to  be  extended  to  their  utmost  capacity  there  would 
be  nothing  in  this  to  discourage  our  domestic  sugar  producers.  For  years  our  domes- 
tic sugar  consumption  has  been  increasing  even  more  rapidly  than  the  increase  of 
population,  until  during  the  past  fiscal  year  our  imports  of  sugar  attained  the  enor- 
mous total  of  nearly  2,000,000  tons.  For  generations  to  come,  then,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  import  considerable  sugar  over  and  above 
what  we  are  likely  to  produce,  and  of  this  importation  the  combined  production  of 
our  new  island  dependencies  will  not  do  more  than  supply  a  part,  and  let  us  hope  a 
large  part." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  wise  and  temperate  judgment,  coming  from 
one  qualified  by  both  study  and  experience  to  pass  upon  the  question, 
will  obtain  wider  circulation  and  credence  among  those  who  preside 
over  the  councils  of  the  dominant  political  party.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation, from  the  views  expressed  by  prominent  party  organs,  that  a  repe- 
tition of  the  family  quarrel  over  the  Porto  Ptican  tariff  will  occur  during 
the  coming  session  of  Congress.  Different  journals  are  advocating  dia- 
metrically opposed  policies  toward  Cuba.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged 
that  Congress  is  not  jastified  in  neglecting  the  interests  of  the  army  of 
agriculturists  engaged  in  raising  beets,  tobacco,  and  fruit  in  the  United 
States  for  the  sake  of  people  who  are,  after  all,  essentially  foreign  to  us 
in  habits,  customs,  and  ethics.  It  is  contended  that  our  nation  has 
already  gone  to  the  full  limits  of  a  most  Quixotic  burst  of  generosity  in 
sjjending  millions  of  dollars  and  sacrificing  scores  of  lives  to  liberate 
Cuba  from  the  oppression  of  Sjiain,  and  that  no  possible  reason  can  exist 
for  the  further  nurture  of  a  jjcople  which  may  repay  the  benefaction  by 
dealing  a  death-blow  to  some  of  our  most  cherished  national  activities, 
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Other  organs,  equally  prominent  in  shaping  Eepublican  policies,  argue 
that  every  consideration  of  fine  feeling,  courtesy,  and  sympathy  for  a 
weak  and  oppressed  people  —  all  the  sentiments,  in  fact,  which  guided 
our  national  action  in  declaring  war  against  Spain  —  absolutely  de- 
mand that  we  supplement  the  work  of  rescue  by  deeds  of  parental  care 
and  kindness. 

What  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  confusion  of  counsels  ?  Is  it  not 
evident  that  the  question  must  be  settled  upon  some  middle  course, 
some  compromise  standpoint,  some  wise  and  statesmanlike  basis  of 
agreement?  And  cannot  this  be  arrived  at  without  a  repetition  of  the 
Porto  Rican  episode,  with  its  harvest  of  public  irritation  over  the  step- 
motherly treatment  accorded  a  dependent  people  by  a  great  and  generous 
nation?  Cuba  must  one  day  be  ours,  an  integral  part  of  our  country, 
sharing  in  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  our  Eepublic.  It  is  inevita- 
ble. We  are,  as  a  nation,  as  much  responsible  for  the  future  of  Cuba  as 
for  that  of  Hawaii  or  New  Mexico.  But  it  can  be  asserted  with  equal 
emphasis  that  the  end  in  view  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  the  early  an- 
nexation of  the  island,  or  by  the  immediate  extension  of  free  trade  to  her 
commerce.  Fair  treatment  does  not  demand  it,  and,  more  particularly, 
wise  and  paternal  treatment  will  not  sanction  it.  Eome  was  not  built 
in  a  day,  and  the  assimilation  of  a  people  so  different  from  our  own  is  no 
less  difficult  to-day  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  "barbarians."  The 
simile  is  doubtless  a  poor  one,  since  no  great  gulf  of  civilisation  separates 
us  from  the  Cubans;  but  times  have  changed,  and  a  difference  in  indus- 
trial development  constitutes  a  great  barrier  to  the  amalgamation  of  peo- 
ple to-day.  Too  precipitate  a  policy  in  the  direction  of  Cuban  annexa- 
tion might  very  readily  defeat  its  own  philanthropic  purpose,  wholly  apart 
from  any  consideration  of  danger  to  om*  own  citizens. 

Laying  aside,  therefore,  all  thought  of  annexation  or  free  trade  in  the 
immediate  future,  the  friends  of  Cuba  should  endeavor  to  secure  from 
Congress  such  tariff  concessions  as  can  be  reasonably  granted  without 
immediate  danger  to  domestic  interests.  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  at  least  cleared  the  atmosphere,  and  dissipated  much  of  the 
legal  fog  that  obscured  the  pathway  of  Congress  in  the  treatment  of  colo- 
nial matters.  Upon  the  Congress  will  be  thrown  the  full  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  government  of  the  new  possessions ;  and  this  plenary 
and  imhampered  power  should  be  the  very  best  of  reasons  for  a  wise  and 
judicial  treatment  of  the  subject,  unbiassed  by  party  considerations,  and 
with  due  regard  for  the  best  interests  of  both  parent  and  prot^g^. 

In  the  matter  of  a  sugar  differential  there  is  ample  margin  for  a  com- 
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promise  rate  between  the  two  extremes  of  no  concession  whatever,  as  at 
present,  involving  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  about  one  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound,  and  absolute  free  entry,  as  enjoyed  by  Hawaiian  and  Porto 
Eican  sugar.  Even  under  present  conditions  the  iudustry  in  Cuba  is 
slowly  reviving.  The  acreage  has  been  increased  twenty -five  per  cent, 
and  the  yield  for  next  season  is  estimated  to  reach  between  600,000  and 
700,000  tons.  The  entire  abrogation  of  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  would 
mean  practically  a  free  gift  of  more  than  the  crop  itself  is  worth.  This 
would  be  ruiQOus  to  growers  in  this  country,  and  they  are  fully  justified 
"in  vigorously  opposing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  concession  of  the 
amount  of  reduction  allowed  the  British  West  Indies  by  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  reciprocity  treaties  —  12^  per  cent  —  would  be  simply  a 
matter  of  the  plainest  equity,  and  the  very  least  that  should  be  consid- 
ered by  the  friends  of  Cuba.  A  differential  of  25  per  cent,  involving  a 
reduction  of  about  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  upon  sugar  of  average 
polarization,  could  not  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  a  very  modest 
demand;  while  a  reduction  of  33^  per  cent,  or  a  half-cent  per  pound, 
would  allow  Cuba  but  one -third  of  the  advantage  granted  to  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Ptico,  and  would  cost  less  than  81,000,000  in  duties. 

These  figures  would  seem  to  afford  stepping-stones  to  an  agreement 
between  Cuban  and  domestic  interests  which  should  cause  the  latter  no 
alarm  for  the  future.  Even  if  the  present  Cuban  crop  were  doubled  — 
necessarily  a  work  of  years,  for  sugar  production  is  incapable  of  a  very 
rapid  rate  of  expansion  —  there  would  still  be  a  margin  of  1,000,000 
tons'  consumption  for  the  domestic  industry  to  cover.  Prompt  action 
in  the  direction  indicated,  taken  early  in  the  session  before  the  grinding 
season  begins,  with  the  assurance  of  friendly  support  which  such  action 
should  caiTy,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Cuban  industry,  and  highly 
preferable  to  the  tedious  waiting  and  uncertainty  which  a  protracted  con- 
test for  greater  concessions  would  entail.  National  action  with  reference 
to  Cuban  commercial  relations  should  imdoubtedly  originate  in  the 
Lower  House,  like  any  other  measure  affecting  the  revenues ;  and,  unlike 
those  half-hearted  and  contemned  measures  called  reciprocity  treaties, 
should  liave  the  full  authority  carried  by  the  concurrence  of  both 
branches  of  Congress  with  tlie  consent  of  the  Executive. 

Aside  from  its  political  as[;ects,  the  greatest  speculative  interest  at- 
taches to  the  question  of  Cuban  development  in  regard  to  its  bearing 
upon  the  future  relations  of  the  two  great  ])ran(ihes  of  sugar  growing  — 
cane  and  l)eet.  As  this  ])hase  of  tlie  subject  lias  already  received  con- 
siderable attention,  I  shall  here  touch  only  upon  some  of  the  more  recent 
19 
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developments  with  reference  to  the  problem.  The  most  material  of  these 
developments  is  the  continued  increase  and  extension  of  beet-sugar  pro- 
duction in  Europe.  The  total  output  has  increased  nearly  1,000,000  tons 
in  the  last  two  years.  There  is  so  much  said  in  the  daily  press  about  the 
importance  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  country  that  the  general 
public  has  come  to  regard  it  as  a  large  and  growing  institution ;  but  it 
plays  a  very  insignificant  part  both  as  to  size  and  growth,  even  when 
compared  with  the  smaller  of  the  Em-opean  beet-growing  countries.  Even 
Spam  and  Italy,  not  usually  regarded  by  Americans  as  very  enterprising 
nations,  overtop  us  in  beet-sugar  production ;  the  former  having,  in  spite 
of  her  disastrous  war,  increased  her  output  to  117,000  tons,  a  total  far 
beyond  her  own  consumption.  In  Germany  the  production  has  nearly 
reached  the  mark  of  2,000,000  tons,  while  Austria  and  France  each  pro- 
duce well  over  1,000,000  tons.  In  view  of  the  increasing  flood  of  export 
sugar,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  older  countries  are  again  agitating  the 
subject  of  an  international  agreement  for  the  repeal  of  bounties,  an  effort 
that  has  hitherto  proved  quite  barren  of  results. 

Much  attention  has  been  lately  paid  by  the  sugar  journals  to  work 
that  has  been  done  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  notably  in  Java,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  sugar-cane  plant,  not  so  much  in  its  sugar  con- 
tent as  in  its  vegetal  vigor.  According  to  plant  physiologists  it  has 
greatly  degenerated  because  of  having  been  propagated  for  centuries  from 
eyes  or  cuttings,  losing  thereby  much  of  its  vigor,  and  becoming  subject 
to  several  plant  diseases,  which  would  probably  not  have  attacked  it  but 
for  its  enfeebled  constitution.  These  deductions,  which  are  undoubtedly 
of  some  weight,  have  been  seized  upon  and  exploited  by  beat  enthusiasts 
as  sounding  the  death-knell  of  the  tropical  cane  as  a  sugar-producing 
plant.  It  would  seem,  however,  rather  a  subject  for  congratulation  than 
a  cause  for  regret  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  cane.  If  a  plant  has 
maintained  its  usefulness  and  has  been  grown  so  extensively  for  so  long 
a  period  without  becoming  entirely  extinct,  what  can  be  expected  of  it 
when  rejuvenated  by  an  accession  of  \T.gorous  qualities  through  the  me- 
dium of  seed -propagated  stock,  a  measure  of  improvement  now  rendered 
easily  attainable  by  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  plant  still  bears 
fertile  seed  under  fortuitous  conditions? 

Interesting  arguments,  not  only  in  connection  with  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  cane  and  beet,  but  also  as  bearing  upon  what  the 
future  holds  in  store  for  tropical  lands  and  peoples,  will  be  found  in  two 
recent  articles  which  reach  directly  opposite  conclusions  upon  the  latter 
subject.     The  practical  and  pessimistic  view  is  taken  in  an  editorial  in 
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a  leading  commercial  paper  of  New  York,  which  has  been  widely  quoted. 
It  is  entitled  "  The  Fate  of  the  Tropics  " ;  and  the  writer,  after  showing 
that  the  synthetic  production  of  indigo  has  deprived  tropical  countries 
of  one  of  their  smaller  monopolies,  gives  statistics  showing  the  great 
growth  of  beet-sugar  production  in  recent  years ;  and  he  concludes  that 
the  tropical  sugar  industry  is  likewise  moving  toward  its  end,  leaving  the 
dweller  in  the  tropics  minus  an  occupation  and  doomed  to  destruction. 
In  an  article  entitled  "The  Tropical  Eenaissance," '  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter 
reaches  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion.  After  showing  that  the  tropical 
diseases  —  malaria,  yellow  fever,  and  plague  —  have  lost  their  terrors 
since  recent  discoveries  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  communicated 
to  man  through  the  agency  of  animals  and  insects,  and  are  thus  easily 
susceptible  of  control,  he  reasons  that  there  will  be  a  large  influx  of  the 
white  race,  with  its  energies  and  civilization,  to  the  lands  which  were 
the  cradle-place  of  man  and  are  still  best  adapted  to  his  growth  and  devel- 
opment. Thus  will  be  brought  about  a  shifting  of  the  centre  of  civili- 
zation toward  the  equator,  where  favorable  conditions  of  plant  growth 
yield  the  maximum  of  return  for  the  minimum  of  labor ;  and  the  colder 
climes  will  be  abandoned  to  inferior  races,  as  they  were  during  the 
ages  of  the  supremacy  of  Mediterranean  civilization. 

To  the  practical-minded  person  these  speculations  may  seem  idle  and 
illusory ;  yet  economic  movements,  the  agencies  which  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  nations,  are  becoming  year  by  year  more  important,  and 
more  deserving  of  careful  study  and  skilful  forecasting.  The  eye  of  the 
economist  passes  over  the  lines  and  limitations  drawn  by  political  con- 
troversies and  selfish  interests.  He  beholds  the  fair  isle  of  Cuba  lying 
at  the  feet  of  the  continent,  awaiting  only  the  magic  touch  of  capital 
and  enterprise  to  develop  into  its  true  and  rightful  position  as  the  sugar- 
bowl  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  When  that  time  comes,  the  armies  of 
American  agriculture,  under  the  waving  banners  of  the  corn-tassel  and 
the  cane -plume,  emljlems  of  starch  and  sugar  production,  will  hold  the 
f(xxl  markets  of  the  world  against  the  combined  hosts  of  Europe. 

Charles  A.  Ckampton. 

^  In  "Harper's  Magazine"  for  July,  1901. 
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In  a  country  as  large  as  that  in  which  we  live,  with  the  greater  part 
of  its  producing  regions  widely  separated  from  the  markets  which  they 
serve,  the  matter  of  transportation  is  one  of  vast  importance.  This  ap- 
plies particularly  to  our  agricultural  products ;  for  while  a  great  portion 
both  of  our  manufactured  output  and  of  our  farm  growth  must  be  moved 
long  distances  by  rail  or  water  before  reaching  a  market,  practically  all 
of  the  latter  must  also  be  transported  for  greater  or  less  distances  over 
the  public  highways.  The  question  of  marketing  these  agricultural 
products,  amounting  in  the  United  States  to  $1,000,000,000  annually, 
on  terms  that  the  dealer  can  afford  to  pay  and  the  grower  to  accept,  often 
reduces  itself  to  a  question  of  cheap  and  quick  delivery  —  in  other  words, 
to  a  question  of  economical  transportation. 

As  far  as  the  railways  and  steamship  liaes  are  concerned,  this  prob- 
lem has  been  dealt  with  very  intelligently  and  satisfactorily.  Skill  and 
money  have  been  applied  without  stint  to  the  provision  of  enlarged 
means  of  conveyance,  improved  ways,  and  increased  power.  These  in- 
fluences, under  the  stress  of  strong  competition,  have  reduced  long-dis- 
tance freight  rates  to  a  reasonable  level. 

There  is  one  phase  of  this  transportation  problem,  however,  which 
has  approached  no  such  satisfactory  solution.  That  is  the  matter  of 
wagon  road  haul.  As  has  already  been  said,  while  the  greater  part  of  our 
farm  products  travels  by  steamship,  canal,  or  railway  for  a  portion  of 
the  journey  to  market,  virtually  all  of  them  are  conveyed  for  some  dis- 
tance over  the  public  highways.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  is  often 
the  most  expensive  part  of  their  journey.  It  has  been  shown  by  mathe- 
matical demonstration  that  it  costs  more  to  move  a  bushel  of  wheat 
or  a  ton  of  hay  ten  miles  over  the  average  country  roads  of  the  United 
States  than  to  transport  the  same  burden  500  miles  by  railway  or  2,000 
miles  by  steamship.  It  has  happened  many  times  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  that  farmers  have  let  crops  go  to  waste  because  the  cost 
of  hauling  them  to  the  nearest  market  or  railway  shipping-point  over 
wretched  and  ill-kept  roads  amounted  to  more  than  could  be  realized 
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for  them  afterward ;  whereas,  if  good  roads  on  which  heavy  loads  could 
be  hauled  had  been  at  hand,  the  same  crops  could  have  been  marketed  at 
a  small  profit  to  the  producer,  while  the  economic  gain  resulting  from  their 
application  to  useful  purposes  would  have  been  very  considerable. 

To  those  who  follow  the  trade  reports  of  the  newspapers,  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  some  staple,  "due  to  inability  to 
market  the  crop  on  account  of  the  impossible  condition  of  the  country 
roads,"  is  familiar  reading  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  It  has  hap- 
pened that  the  success  or  failure  of  a  skilfully  manipulated  "  corner "  has 
depended  likewise  upon  the  dominance  of  King  Mud,  and  that  the  bot- 
tomless state  of  rural  highways,  making  country  trade  dull  and  whole- 
sale collections  slow,  has  been  responsible  for  a  serious  stringency  in  the 
money  market. 

Of  course  this  is  only  one  phase  of  the  influence  of  our  public  roads 
upon  the  prosperity  not  only  of  individual  communities,  but  of  the  whole 
country.  There  are  reasons  of  political  and  social  importance  that  afford 
equally  powerful  arguments  for  the  necessity  of  good  roads ;  but  the 
industrial  side  of  the  question  has  been  dwelt  upon  here  to  show  that 
good  highways  are  of  public  advantage  as  well  as  of  utility  to  individ- 
uals or  neighborhoods.  For  this  reason  the  means  of  providing  them 
are  entitled  to  the  attention  and  assistance  of  the  law-making  bodies  of 
the  States,  the  nation,  or  both. 

The  determination  of  the  extent  to  which  the  various  powers  of  the 
local,  State,  and  national  Governments  should  undertake  this  work,  and 
of  the  share  which  should  be  borne  by  each  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance. Without  plan,  system,  and  concerted  effort  it  is  impossible  to 
accomplish  any  great  public  task.  The  absence  of  any  definite  policy  or 
unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  our  various  public  authorities  in  the  past 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  our  progress  toward  good  roads. 
What  has  been  everybody's  business  has  come  to  be  nobody's  business, 
and  it  is  very  largely  due  to  this  that  the  United  States  has  probably 
the  worst  system  of  public  highways  of  any  civilized  nation  of  the  first 
class.  Of  course  there  have  been  many  other  causes,  but  this  deserves 
to  rank  as  one  of  ])rimary  importance. 

It  is  encouraging  to  be  aljle  to  say  that  we  seem  now  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  toward  outlining  a  definite  policy  and  a  feasible  working  plan 
for  the  betterment  of  our  road  system.  The  various  governmental 
authorities,  from  Washington  down  to  the  country  township,  are  taking 
up  a  share  of  this  work,  which,  as  it  will  redound  to  the  common  good, 
should  proj^jerly  be  carried  (^n  l)y  common  effort. 
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Nobody  maintains  to-day  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  the  work  of  constructing  adequate  public  roads  or  to 
bear  the  expense  of  it.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  the  plan  of  a 
system  of  great  national  highways  constructed  by  the  direct  authority 
of  Congress  received  much  attention,  and  several  roads  were  built  by 
the  Federal  Government.  With  the  development  of  the  great  systems 
of  canals  and  railways,  however,  the  wagon-way  lost  its  preeminent  po- 
sition as  a  means  of  transportation  and  communication,  and  the  policy 
of  road  construction  by  Federal  direction  has  been  abandoned  for  more 
than  half  a  centmy. 

Following  the  example  of  the  general  Government,  the  States,  with 
few  exceptions,  ceased  their  efforts  at  road-building  or  even  at  the  intel- 
ligent supervision  and  direction  of  it.  A  lax  system  was  generally 
adopted  by  which  the  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  roads  was 
levied  in  the  form  of  labor.  The  work  of  road-making  or  repairing  was 
performed  at  odd  times,  in  haphazard  fashion,  and  under  the  direction 
of  overseers  who  seldom  held  office  for  more  than  a  year  at  a  time,  and 
who  possessed  no  special  knowledge  to  fit  them  for  the  task.  It  is 
obvious  that  with  such  a  system,  or  lack  of  system,  no  coherent  scheme 
of  road  improvement  could  be  put  into  effect.  Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  many  cases  the  work  performed  in  this  manner  left  the  highways 
actually  in  a  worse  condition  than  before. 

Within  the  last  decade  there  has  been  remarkable  progress  in  the 
direction  of  awakening  public  interest  to  the  importance  of  good  roads 
and  in  bringing  into  practice  more  sane  and  practical  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  the  public  highways.  The  inception  of  this  movement  was 
due  to  individual  effort,  but  it  soon  became  strong  enough  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  State  and  national  Legislatures.  Several  States  framed 
laws  which  provided  for  the  gradual  construction  of  good  roads  through 
a  system  of  State  aid  and  supervision,  and  in  1893  Congress  again  took 
up  the  subject  as  one  deserving  of  legislative  attention.  In  that  year 
a  small  appropriation  was  made,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  dissemination  of  scientific  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  road  construction  among  States,  communities,  or 
individuals  desiring  it.  Congress  set  aside  $8,000  for  this  purpose  dur- 
ing each  succeeding  year  until  1900,  when  the  amount  was  increased  to 
$14,000.  During  the  present  year  we  have  $20,000  to  spend,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  appropriation  will  be  gradually  increased  to  keep  pace 
with  the  requirements  of  the  work. 

It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  is  fairly  committed  to  the  cause  of  good  roads,  and  that  its  policy 
will  continue  along  the  conservative  lines  on  which  it  has  developed 
during  the  last  eight  years.  This  policy  is  radically  different  from  that 
taken  up  in  the  early  days  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  likely  that  in  the 
near  future  Congress  will  appropriate  money  for  the  building  of  any  great 
through  highway  or  system  of  highways.  That  side  of  the  work  is  to 
be  left  to  the  States  or  counties  more  immediately  concerned.  The  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government,  as  at  present  defined,  is  to  aid  the  work 
by  the  investigation  of  methods  and  materials,  the  distribution  of  liter- 
atiu*e,  and  the  giving  of  expert  advice,  to  those  who  desii-e  it,  through 
special  agents  who  are  trained  road-builders.  This  plan  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  a  large  amount  of  work  which  could  not  be  performed  so 
well  through  any  other  medium,  and  still  does  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  proper  functions  of  State  or  county  governments  in  actually 
providing  good  roads. 

This  is  a  wise  and  thoroughly  practical  arrangement.  As  the  juris- 
diction over  highways  is  vested  in  State  and  local  authorities,  and  as  the 
greatest  benefit  from  their  improvement  is  realized  by  these  more  imme- 
diate communities,  it  seems  proper  that  they  should  bear  the  principal 
cost  of  actual  construction.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  no  gTeat 
system  of  permanent  highways  in  any  country  was  ever  built  up  and 
maintained  without  the  aid  and  support  of  the  general  Government  of 
that  country.  By  making  the  Government  the  advisory  or  directing 
member  in  this  partnership,  more  uniform  and  successful  results  may  be 
obtained  than  would  follow  from  the  individual,  unrelated  efforts  of  differ- 
ent States  or  communities. 

As  at  present  organized,  the  Government's  share  in  the  work  of  pro- 
viding good  roads  is  performed  by  a  division  of  the  Departrfient  of  Agri- 
culture known  as  the  Office  of  Public  Eoad  Inquiries,  in  charge  of  a 
director,  associated  with  whom  are  an  assistant  director  and  a  number  of 
road  experts  designated  as  special  agents.  Considerable  didactic  litera- 
ture has  been  published  by  the  office  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  which  are 
distributed  free  to  the  citizens  of  the  various  States  upon  application. 
During  the  last  year  the  task  of  the  office  has  been  increased  by  adding 
three  important  features  to  the  work.  First  of  all  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Hon.  James  Wilscjn,  lias  divided  the  country  into  four  parts  for 
the  purjjose  of  this  work,  and  has  ay)pointed  a  scientiiic  syiecial  agent  for 
each  division  for  the  ])urpose  of  making  examinations  of  the  n)ad-])ULld- 
ing  materials  of  the  section  and  reporting  to  the  Government  the  natu- 
ral conditions  and  available  road-making  materials  therein. 
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In  addition  to  this,  he  has  established  at  "Washington  a  physical 
and  chemical  laboratory  for  ihe  purpose  of  testing  scientitically  the  road- 
building  material  of  every  section  of  the  country,  as  it  may  be  discovered 
or  proposed  for  use  in  highway  construction.  By  means  of  these  scien- 
tific tests  we  are  able  to  determine  accurately  the  hardness  and  durabil- 
ity of  all  road-making  materials,  and  so  avoid  the  costly  mistakes  into 
which  different  localities  often  fall  by  using  an  unsuitable  substance  for 
the  purpose  of  hardening  the  surface  of  a  highway,  when  perhaps  more 
suitable  material  could  be  secm-ed  in  the  same  vicinity  at  no  gi-eater  cost. 
This  scientific  work  is  carried  on,  without  cost  to  the  people,  in  any  lo- 
cality which  wishes  to  have  tests  made  showing  the  value  for  road-making 
purposes  of  any  material  in  the  vicinity.  Any  citizen  desiring  to  have 
such  tests  made  may  address  the  Oiiice  of  Public  Eoad  Inquiries  with  his 
request,  and  specific  dhections  will  be  forwarded  to  him  from  the  office, 
showing  how  to  proceed  and  what  sample  of  material  will  be  needed. 
The  most  scientific  information  obtainable  anywhere  in  the  world  touch- 
ing this  subject  can  be  obtained  without  cost  by  any  citizen  in  the  United 
States  who  will  apply  to  his  Government  in  the  manner  indicated  above. 

This  didactic  method  of  teaching  has  been  supplemented  by  object- 
lessons.  In  1900  and  during  the  current  year  many  object-lesson  roads 
have  been  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  country  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Office  of  Public  Eoad  Inquii'ies.  As  the  director  of  that  office  I 
have  produced  object-lesson  roads,  each  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  at  Port 
Huron,  Michigan,  Saginaw,  Michigan,  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  and  Topeka,  Kansas.  In  my  last  report  I  recommended 
that  the  sum  of  845,000  should  be  appropriated  by  Congress  to  enable  me 
to  construct  an  object-lesson  road  in  every  one  of  the  forty -five  States. 
This  recommendation  has  not  been  earned  out  as  yet;  but  I  believe  it 
was  favorably  considered  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress,  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  ultimately  be  acted  upon.  Failing  to  get  the  neces- 
sary appropriation  to  carry  on  this  work  as  I  think  it  should  be  done,  I 
was  glad  to  join  with  the  National  Association  of  Good  Eoads  in  the 
great  enterprise  of  building  object-lesson  roads  in  several  of  the  Southern 
States  in  cooperation  with  the  Good  Eoads  train  and  the  local  commu- 
nities where  the  train  stopped.  By  this  united  movement  a  great  im- 
petus has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  good  roads  in  the  States  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky. 

A  brief  account  of  the  work  of  the  Good  Eoads  train  may  per- 
haps be  of  interest.  It  was  in  operation  during  the  months  of  April, 
May,  June,  July,  and  August,  of  the  present  year,  through  the  Missis- 
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sippi  Valley,  from  'New  Orleans  to  Chicago.  The  Illinois  Central  Eail- 
road  furnished  the  train,  including  nine  cars  for  machinery,  one  car 
for  laborers,  and  one  combination  dining  and  sleeping  car  for  road  ex- 
perts, officials,  and  press  representatives.  The  railroad  company  also 
provisioned  the  train,  and  furnished  part  of  the  skilled  and  common 
labor.  The  machinery  was  donated  by  the  manufacturers,  who  also 
supplied  experts  to  operate  it.  I  accompanied  the  train  on  its  initial 
trip  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  and  through  a  portion  of  Mississippi, 
delivering  addresses  at  several  conventions.  I  left  the  train  at  Jackson, 
Mississippi;  but  Mr.  M.  O.  Eldridge,  my  assistant,  joined  it  there,  and 
represented  the  office  during  the  remainder  of  the  trip.  Eoad  Expert 
Charles  T.  Harrison  of  this  office  accompanied  the  expedition. 

The  Good  Eoads  train  visited  the  following  places,  where  sample 
roads,  varying  in  length  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  were 
built,  and  where  the  officers  of  the  National  Association  organize  perma- 
nent local  and  State  associations:  Flossmore,  Illinois;  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana;  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Greenville,  Clarksdale,  Oxford,  Grenada, 
McComb  City  and  Jackson,  Mississippi;  Jackson,  Tennessee;  Louis- 
ville, Hopkinsville,  and  Owensboro,  Kentucky;  Cairo  and  Effingham, 
Illinois.  About  twenty  miles  of  earth,  stone,  and  gravel  roads  were 
built,  and  fifteen  large  and  enthusiastic  conventions  were  held.  The 
numljers  attending  these  conventions  and  witnessing  the  work  were 
very  large,  in  nearly  every  instance  being  more  than  1,000  persons, 
and  in  some  cases  2,000.  Among  those  present  were  the  leading  citi- 
zens and  officials,  including  governors,  mayors,  congressmen,  members 
of  legislatures,  judges  of  the  county  courts,  and  road  officials.  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  successful  campaign  ever  waged  for  good  roads. 
Tlie  exj)edition  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  cause,  especially  to  the 
people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  many  requests  that  come  to  the  Office  of  Public  Eoad  Inquiries 
in  Washington  for  literature  describing  methods  of  road  construction,  for 
analyses  of  material,  and  for  the  advice  aud  assistance  of  our  special  agents 
prove  that  there  is  throughout  the  United  States  a  lively  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  good-roads  question.  In  satisfying  tliis  interest  where 
it  exists,  in  creating  it  where  it  does  not,  in  disseminatmg  practical  in- 
formation, and  in  giving  practical  instruction,  the  Government  is  doing 
a  small  sliare  toward  tli(3  imjirovement  of  the  ])ublic  roadways.  That  the 
advice  and  assistance  wliicli  it  offers  are  comuig  to  be  more  and  m(jre  in 
demand  is  an  enc^niraging  sign  for  the  future  of  this  important  factor  in 
our  material  prosijerity.  Martin  Dodge. 
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History  has  been  called  by  a  French  writer  "a  collection  of  con- 
ventional fables."  Pliny,  of  old,  uttered  a  similar  saying.  There  seems 
occasionally  to  be  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that  satirical  remark.  Quite 
recently,  in  the  many  obituary  notices  of  the  jjrominent  Italian  states- 
man, Crispi,  we  have  seen  him  almost  invariably  spoken  of  as  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  Sicilian  insurrection  of  1860,  which  brought  about  the 
establishment  of  Italian  unity,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  led  indi- 
rectly to  other  events  of  colossal  importance  in  European  history.  Crispi, 
no  doubt,  had  his  notable  part  in  that  rising,  even  as  he  had  had  already 
in  the  Sicilian  insurrection  of  1848-49.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
neither  he  nor  —  as  many  may  learn  with  astonishment  ■ —  even  Gari- 
baldi had  planned  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1860,  though  the  fa- 
mous leader  of  the  Red  Shirts,  the  courageous  defender  of  the  Roman 
Republic  of  1849,  carried  that  movement  to  its  final  triumph  by  the 
overthrow  of  Bom-bon  rule  at  Palermo  and  Naples. 

The  true  facts  are  the  following.  I  can  state  them  with  all  the 
greater  certainty,  for  I  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship  with  Maz- 
zini  —  "the  Apostle  of  Italian  Unity  and  Freedom,"  as  he  has  been 
called  —  from  1859,  and  with  Garibaldi  from  1860,  down  to  the  death 
of  both.  More  than  this,  I  was  personally  present  at  the  first  secret 
deliberations  in  London  concerning  the  proposed  Sicilian  rising,  which 
virtually  made  Italy. 

Here  I  may  mention  that,  before  Napoleon  III  addressed  his  famous 
speech  to  the  Austrian  ambassador,  Baron  Hiibner,  on  New  Year's  day, 
1859,  Mazzini,  who  had  always  excellent  information  at  his  command, 
was  able  to  communicate  to  me  the  whole  of  the  French  plan  of  cam- 
paign, including  even  an  intended  early  conclusion  of  peace  after  the 
first  victories  over  Austria.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  that  speech,  which 
some  months  afterward  was  to  be  translated  into  warlike  deeds,  that  I 
met  Mazzini  in  the  house  of  the  aged  Mr.  Craufurd,  who  had  previously 
held  a  diplomatic  post,  as  a  representative  of  England,  at  Florence. 
There  was  also  present  my  friend  Aurelio  Saffi,  once  the  colleague  of 
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Mazzini  in  the  Government  of  the  Eoman  Eepublic.  I  have  before  me 
the  notes  of  the  remarkable  details  Mazzini  then  gave.  These  notes  I 
made  immediately  on  coming  home,  so  extraordiaary  did  the  communi- 
cation in  question  appear  to  me.  Without  going  into  a  fuller  statement, 
I  may  say  that  Mazzini  foretold  the  speedy  outbreak  of  war,  saying 
that  merely  the  wresting  of  Lombardy  from  Austria  was  the  object,  and 
that  peace  would  shortly  be  concluded  if  the  Government  at  Vienna, 
after  a  defeat,  declared  itself  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations.  Every- 
thing turned  out  as  he  foretold. 

To  that  war,  initiated  by  the  "Man  of  December,"  who  had  murdered 
the  Eoman  Eepublic  and  then  murdered  the  French  Eepublic,  Mazzini 
was  opposed.  He  feared  from  it  the  substitution  of  French  influence  for 
that  of  the  Hapsbm-gs,  as  well  as  a  loss  of  Italian  territory.  He  said  to 
me  in  Mr.  Craufurd's  house,  in  the  presence  of  Count  Saffi,  who  as  a 
Eepublican  had  dropped  his  title  of  nobility :  "  Garibaldi  has  condition- 
ally accepted  Cavour's  offer  to  gather  the  revolutionary  elements  under 
the  Sardinian  banner.  I  myself  have  been  asked  by  the  Working  Men's 
Association  at  Genoa  whether  this  procedure  was  to  be  accepted.  I  im- 
mediately answered,  '  No ! '  " 

Mazzini  also  feared  at  that  time  that  between  Napoleon  and  the  Czar 
of  Eussia  intrigues  were  goiug  on  which  would  endanger  the  security 
of  Europe.  For  all  these  reasons  he,  and  a  large  number  of  Italian 
exiles,  disapproved  of  an  alliance  between  the  French  despot  and  the 
Piedmontese  Government  at  Turin.  In  Mazzini's  weekly  organ,  "Pen- 
siero  e  Azione  "  (Thought  and  Action),  a  declaration  was  published  by 
way  of  protest  against  such  an  alliance.  It  was  signed  by  himself,  Saffi, 
Maurizio  Guadrio,  Crispi  (the  later  Italian  Premier),  Alberto  Mario, 
Eosolino  Pilo  (who  in  1860  first  became  commander  of  the  insurrection- 
ary forces  in  Sicily),  Filippo  de  Boni,  Vitale  de  Tivoli,  and  many  others. 

Their  views  were  shared  by  me.  I  had  occasion  then  to  publish  a 
series  of  leaduig  articles  in  a  London  Liberal  paper,  which  had  been 
steadfast  in  its  opposition  to  Napoleon  III  and  in  its  warm  sympathies 
with  the  democratic  cause  all  over  Europe.  These  articles  Mazzini  was 
glad  to  use,  in  an  Italian  version,  in  his  "Pensiero  e  Azione." 

Garibaldi,  as  before  mentioned,  took  a  different  course.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  as  a  general  of  volunteers,  but  soon 
foimd  himself  much  hampered  by  Bonapartist  and  Cavourian  influences. 
It  was  evident  that  the  real  object  in  enlisting  the  "revolutionary  ele- 
ment "  under  the  Sardinian  banner  had  been  to  neutralize  and  paralyze 
it,  seeing  that,  irrespective  of  its  Eepublican  leanings,  it  aimed  at  the 
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absolute  unity  of  Italy.  Now,  the  scheme  of  the  French  Emperor  was, 
merely  to  aggrandize  Piedmont  in  the  North,  while  he  was  to  take 
Savoy  and  Nice ; '  to  plant  in  Tuscany  a  French  satrapy  in  the  person 
of  Prince  Napoleon ;  to  restore  in  Naples  and  Sicily  a  Murat  dynasty ; 
to  leave  the  Papal  States  intact ;  and  to  establish  a  kind  of  French  suze- 
rainty over  a  loose  confederation,  composed  of  all  these  various  Italian 
States,  by  appoiating  the  Pope  as  the  President  of  the  confederation,  and 
declaring  France  to  be  the  Protector  of  the  Pope. 

Both  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini,  though  personally  in  those  days  not  on 
the  best  terms  —  as  I  had  occasion  frequently  enough  to  observe  —  were 
the  sworn  antagonists  of  this  scheme.  In  truth,  it  has  unfortunately 
been  the  policy  of  France  since  olden  times  to  keep  countries  near  her 
borders  in  a  state  of  loose  confederation,  and  jealously  to  counteract  all 
their  efforts  at  stricter  national  union.  Eoyal,  Imperial,  and  even  Ee- 
publican  Governments  in  France  have  ever  pursued,  on  that  point,  the 
same  policy.  The  Eoman  Eepublic,  at  whose  head  Mazzini,  Saffi,  and 
Armellini  had  stood  in  1849,  was  overthrown  by  President  Louis  Bona- 
parte, with  the  assent  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  a  Eepublican 
France. 

When  the  peace  of  Villafranca  was  concluded,  Mazzini  and  his  friends 
exerted  themselves  with  might  and  main  to  turn  the  state  of  things  into 
a  better  course,  to  forward  the  true  movement  for  unity,  to  overcome 
Cavourian  hesitation  or  antagonism,  and  to  cast  out  the  nefarious  Bona- 
partist  influence.  Cavour,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  by  origin  and 
education  more  of  the  French  than  of  the  Italian  character.  Even  as 
regards  language  he  was  more  fluent  in  French  than  in  Italian.  To  a 
union  of  the  South  with  the  North  of  Italy  he  was  at  first  quite  op- 
posed, for  both  racial  and  constitutional  reasons.  All  the  more  easily 
was  he  amenable  to  insinuations  from  the  Tuileries.     In  fact,  it  is  be- 


'  From  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  "  Kohiische  Zeitung  "  as  early  as  January, 
1852,  it  may  be  seen  that  Louis  Napoleon  had  formed  his  plans  even  then.  The  Paris 
correspondent  of  that  paper,  who  received  frequent  communications  from  the  Elys^e, 
wrote  as  follows :  "If  I  am  correctly  informed,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  so, 
Louis  Napoleon  intends,  even  as  at  home,  so  also  abroad,  to  introduce  an  active  policy 
instead  of  the  merely  negative  one,  as  it  was  until  now.  .  .  .  The  President  proposes 
to  urge  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  be  on  the  side  of 
England.  He  then  will  claim  England's  assistance  in  Italy,  where,  in  alliance  with 
Piedmont,  he  means  to  intervene  against  Austria.  The  Republic  (France)  is  to  be 
aggrandized  by  Savoy  and  Nice ;  and  Sardinia  is  to  be  indemnified  by  Parma,  Pia- 
cenza,  Guastalla,  Modena,  and  Lucca.  For  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  no  war  will 
be  shrunk  from,  whilst  England  will  have  to  take  care  that  the  Italian  war  does  not 
develop  into  a  European  one." 
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lieved  that,  originally,  he  would  not  have  minded  in  the  least  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Murat  dynasty  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

For  three  months  Mazzini  was  secretly  in  Italy,  endeavoring  to  urge 
statesmen  and  commanders  of  troops  forward  on  the  path  of  the  move- 
ment toward  full  national  unity.  Hidden  in  the  house  of  a  plain  man 
of  the  people,  named  Dolli,  a  baker,  who  was  earnestly  active  in  the 
national  cause,  Mazzini  entered  into  correspondence  with  Baron  Eica- 
soli,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Administration  of  the  States  of  Central 
Italy,  and  who  later  became  Prime  Minister,  after  Cavour.  When  Maz- 
zini returned  to  London  he  showed  me  the  official  proof  of  this  commu- 
nication with  Eicasoli.  It  is  not  that  that  moderate  constitutionalist 
statesman  favored  the  plans  of  the  ex-triumvir;  but,  at  any  rate,  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  subserviency  shown  by  Cavour  to  the  French 
Emperor. 

To  the  astonishment  of  many  of  his  friends,  Mazzini  wrote  a  public 
letter  to  King  Victor  Emanuel  offering  his  cooperation  for  the  founda- 
tion of  full  Italian  unity.  For  the  sake  of  Italy,  he  said,  he  would  be 
ready,  after  the  deed  had  been  successfully  done,  to  return  into  exile,  and 
to  die  there  in  the  Eepublican  principles  of  his  youth.  Confidentially, 
through  an  intermediary,  he  proposed  to  the  King  that  he  should  give 
his  tacit  assent  to  a  movement  in  Southern  Italy,  and  that  either 
through  Eicasoli,  or  through  Farini,  he  should  send  a  word  to  Gari- 
baldi to  that  effect.  In  case  Austria  interfered  by  force  of  arms,  Vic- 
tor Emanuel  was  to  declare  openly  in  favor  of  the  planned  insurrection 
in  the  Two  Sicilies.  To  bring  about  such  a  rising  in  the  South,  Maz- 
zini said,  would  be  "an  easy  matter."  Of  this  secret  proposal  to  Victor 
Emanuel,  Garibaldi  was  not  informed. 

It  is  stated  that  the  King  was  much  impressed  by  the  public  letter 
of  Mazzini,  in  which  the  chief  of  the  Eepublicans  had  appealed  to  him 
in  these  words :  "  Be  dictator  during  the  war ;  King  of  Italy  afterward  if 
you  choose;  and  may  God  bless  you  and  the  nation  united  by  you!" 
Thereupon  Brofferio,  the  famous  lawyer  and  historical  writer,  was  asked 
to  propose  to  Mazzini  tliat  he  should  see  the  King  m  person.  Mazzini 
was  ready  to  do  so  on  condition  that  Victor  Emanuel  would  give  pledges 
for  the  immediate  junction  of  the  Central  Italian  States  to  the  Kingd(jm 
of  Sardinia  without  consulting  the  French  Emperor ;  that  he  would  sup- 
port a  rising  in  Southern  Italy,  if  one  should  occur  there;  and  that, 
finally,  Venice  should  be  wrested  from  Austria  by  the  combined  forces 
of  the  army  and  of  revolutionary  volunteers.  This  promise  the  King 
would  not  make,  and  the  interview  did  not  take  ])lace. 
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Meanwhile  Mazzini  had  given  out  publicly  the  watchword:  " Al 
Centro,  al  Centro,  mirando  al  Sud !  "  (To  Central  Italy,  with  the 
South  as  the  aim!)  To  Garibaldi  he  now  proposed,  by  an  intermediary, 
that  he,  as  general  of  volunteers,  should  one  morning  suddenly  give  the 
order  of  command  to  march  forth  against  Eome,  so  as  to  get  the  revolu- 
tionary ball  rolling.  In  Naples,  and  still  more  in  Sicily,  preparations 
for  a  rising  had  been  made  by  agents  of  Mazzini.  Garibaldi  accepted. 
It  was  agi-eed  that  the  King  and  his  philo-French  Minister  should  not 
be  told  of  it,  though  it  was  still  hoped  that  Victor  Emanuel,  if  the  deed 
were  done,  would  finally  yield  with  a  good  grace.  Unfortunately,  Gari- 
baldi imagined  he  was  quite  sure  of  the  King,  with  whom  he  was  then 
on  most  intimate  terms.  He,  therefore,  told  him,  contrary  to  agree- 
ment. The  King  told  Cavour,  who  forthwith  reported  to  Paris.  At 
once,  a  thundering  telegram  came  from  the  Tuileries,  smashing  the 
whole  design. 

In  Italian  affahs  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  at  the  complete  inner 
history  of  conspiracies  and  events.  Even  in  Garibaldi's  "  Autobiography  " 
there  are  curious  gaps  and  merely  veiled  hints.  For  instance,  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  London  in  1864,  his  prolonged  stay  there,  and  his 
sudden  departure  —  about  which  I  know  a  good  deal,  as  I  was  the  first 
to  see  him  on  his  arrival  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  also  the  first  to  be 
told  how  Gladstone  brought  about  his  enforced  departure  —  are  not  men- 
tioned in  a  single  word !  However,  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  marching 
suddenly  into  the  Eoman  States,  Garibaldi,  many  years  afterward,  wrote 
at  least  this : 

"The  King  did  not  give  his  consent  to  the  invasion  of  the  Pontifical  States.  It 
was  his  usual  reserve,  very  natural  in  his  position,  in  the  presence  of  a  revolutiouist 
—  even  as  a  year  afterward  he  refused  in  succession  his  assent  to  the  Sicilian  Ex- 
pedition and  to  the  passage  of  the  Straits." 

Garibaldi  also  wrote  in  his  work,  that  he  had  cause  to  exjDect  some- 
thing from  the  King  in  regard  to  the  entry  of  the  Church  into  the  Ro- 
man vStates. 

Manifestly,  though  Garibaldi  does  not  say  so  explicitly,  it  was  he 
who  had  informed  the  King  of  Mazzini' s  plan;  and  the  King  refused  to 
give  his  consent  to  the  revolutionist  who  spoke  in  his  presence.  On 
November  26,  1859,  Garibaldi  resigned  his  position  as  general.  Thus, 
once  more  Mazzini' s  scheme  of  a  revolution  in  the  South  had  been 
nipped  in  the  bud. 

The  friends  of  Mazzini  and  he  himself  —  for  this  I  can  vouch  from 
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his  repeated  remarks  to  me  —  treated  the  action  of  Garibaldi  as  a  breach 
of  confidence,  if  not  worse.  They  were  wild  with  rage  about  his  having 
broached  the  matter  to  the  King.  No  doubt,  he  had  acted  from  a  mis- 
taken feeling  of  full  trust  in  the  King ;  being  unaware  of  the  secret  offer 
previously  made  by  Mazzini  himself  to  Victor  Emanuel  and  declined  by 
him.  From  that  time  there  was  frequent  friction  between  the  two 
leaders.  As  I  was  intimate  with  both,  I  often  endeavored  to  smooth 
out  the  difficulties.  Each  of  them,  I  may  mention,  communicated  to 
me  beforehand  the  enterprises  they  were '  separately  bent  upon.  On 
such  occasions  I  had  always  to  keep  that  information  to  myself,  seeing 
that  the  two  leaders  of  the  "Party  of  Action "  went  each  his  own  way. 
When,  after  some  miscarried  attempt  of  that  kind,  I  spoke  out  in  favor 
of  Garibaldi,  Mazzini  would  sometimes  exclaim  in  a  good-humored,  but 
half -nettled  way :  "  Ah !  your  Garibaldi  I  "  Our  close  friendship  re- 
mained the  same,  and  our  cooperation  went  on  as  before. 

Immediately  after  the  plan  of  making  Garibaldi's  volunteer  regi- 
ments enter  the  Eoman  States,  in  1859,  from  the  land  side,  had 
failed  through  their  leader's  imprudent  communication  to  the  King, 
Mazzini  formed  another  plan,  into  which  Garibaldi  at  first  was  not 
initiated,  lest  he  should  once  more  mar  it  by  a  mistaken  confidence  in 
higher  quarters.  This  plan  was  the  revolutionizing  of  Sicily  as  a  start- 
ing-point for  doing  the  same  at  Naples,  and  afterward  at  Eome,  where 
finally  a  National  Assembly  was  to  be  convoked  to  work  out  a  Consti- 
tution for  all  Italy.  The  question  as  to  how  to  bring  over  Sicily  to  the 
national  Italian  idea  was,  however,  a  difficult  and  thorny  one,  though 
it  was  comparatively  easy,  as  Mazzini  had  said  before  to  the  King,  to 
raise  an  insurrection  there  against  the  Bourbons.  The  people  of  that  isl- 
and, from  early  times,  had  always  had  separatist  tendencies  of  the  most 
])ronoimced  kind.  Between  these  and  the  Neapolitans  no  love  was  lost. 
They  rather  looked  upon  each  other  as  hereditary  foes.  There  are  not  a 
few  nasty  jjroverl)s  by  which  the  Sicilians  used  to  express  their  con- 
tempt for  the  Neapolitans  on  the  mainland.'  In  1848-49  the  Sicilians 
had  bravely  and  gloriously  risen  against  Bourbon  tyranny.  It  was  not, 
however,  in  the  cause  of  Italian  unity,  but  to  form  a  sovereign  island 
state  of  their  own.  They  offered  the  crown  to  a  younger  son  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert.  In  1859  Mazzini,  the  out-and-out 
defender  of  full  national  unity,  was  for  some  time  much  in  fear  lest  the 
Sicilians  should  again  foUow  "particularist,"  autonomous  lines.     It  was 

'  For  instance :  "God  first  created  the  world,  and  then  made  the  Straits  of  Mes- 
sina, 80  as  to  separate  men  from  fools." 
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of  importance,  therefore,  to  put  in  the  foreground  native  Sicilian  leaders 
who  had  been  won  over  to  the  idea  of  Italian  unity. 

Until  then,  it  must  be  owned,  only  the  smallest  possible  minority 
of  Sicilian  malcontents  had  been  adherents  of  that  cause.  Even  when 
Maurizio  Guadrio,  one  of  the  staunchest  adherents  of  Mazzini,  made  a 
secret  \isit  to  the  island  in  1859,  in  order  to  come  into  personal  contact 
with  groups  of  men  devoted  to  the  national  Italian  idea,  he  found  mat- 
ters still  somewhat  unsatisfactory  in  that  respect.  However,  the  diffi- 
culty was  finally  overcome.  Eosolino  Pilo  and  Crispi,  both  of  whom  had 
aheady  given  their  proofs  in  1848—49,  together  with  Corrao,  all  three 
Sicilians  born,  were  chosen  to  officer  the  new  movement  against  Bour- 
bon rule.  Each  of  them  was  a  strong  friend  of  unity.  Crispi,  moreover, 
at  that  time,  was  an  ardent  Eepublican  and  adherent  of  Mazzini. 

I  well  remember  how  early  Mazzini,  in  his  small  room  in  London, 
gave  me  knowledge  of  his  new  plan.  I  ^-i^^.dly  see  before  my  mind's 
eve  the  tall,  red-haired,  clear-eved  Sicilian  leader,  with  whom,  in  mv 
presence,  he  discussed  the  coming  enterprise.  That  fair  Southerner  may 
well  ha\"e  been  a  descendant  of  one  of  those  Xormans  who  had  once 
held  sway  in  Sicily.  He  had  nothing  of  the  typical  Italian  in  him, 
as  little  as  had  Garibaldi,  whose  very  name  is  a  Teutonic  one,  mean- 
ing "speai'-bold,"  or  "bold  in  war."  Garibaldi's  own  physical  appear- 
ance —  red-hahed,  strong-faced,  blue-eyed,  of  steady  and  measured  move- 
ment —  proclaimed  him  as  one  who  hailed  from  the  old  Teutonic  race, 
which  gave  Lombai'dy  its  name.  Mazzini,  on  his  pai*t  —  dark-eyed, 
dark-haii'ed,  with  quickly  moving  features,  and  full  of  Kvely  gesture  — 
was  typically  Italian.  The  contrast  iDCtween  the  tall  and  fair  Sicilian 
and  the  midcUe-sized  Mazzini  could  not  have  been  more  pronounced. 

As  an  emissary  of  Mazzini,  Francisco  Ci'ispi  went  to  Sicily,  dis- 
guised as  an  Argentine  merchant,  and  under  the  assumed  name  of  "Man- 
uel Tai-eda."  To  the  post  of  military  leader  of  the  insiurection  Eosolino 
Pilo  was  appointed.  He  was  surrounded  with  a  staff  of  Mazzinians. 
The  movement  had  been  started  by  Pilo  with  the  pledge  that  the  ques- 
tion of  a  Eepublic  should  not  ]3e  raised.  At  first.  Garibaldi  was  not  told 
of  the  new  enterprise ;  but  when  things  had  l^ecome  somewhat  riper  he 
was  approached,  Ijecause  it  was  felt  that  his  name  and  military  experi- 
ence would  be  the  most  effective  help  and  of  the  best  augury  for  suc- 
cess. The  pecuniary  means  and  the  arms  necessary  for  beginniug  the 
rising  had  been  collected  by  Mazzini,  and  they  were  small  indeed.  The 
first  money  came  from  Scotland,  through  Mr.  John  Mac  Adam,  of  Glas- 
gow, also  a  simple  but  zealously  active  man  of  the  people,  and  a  com- 
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mon  friend  of  Mazzini  and  myself.  Garibaldi,  in  later  years,  acknowl- 
edged this  timely  service  to  the  cause  from  Scottish  friends  of  Italy. 
It  took  a  considerable  time,  however,  before  Garibaldi  could  be  in- 
duced to  land  with  the  famous  Thousand  at  Marsala.  This  event  did 
not  occur  until  May  11,  1860  —  fully  six  weeks  after  the  rising  had 
begun  in  Sicily  under  the  leadership  of  Eosolino  Pilo,  who  was  truly 
the  pioneer  of  the  movement.  In  one  of  the  battles  Pilo  fell  from  a 
bullet.  "Well  do  I  remember  his  face  and  figure  as  I  saw  him  in  Maz- 
zini's  dwelling  where  the  preparations  were  discussed. 

From  Caprera,  Garibaldi  had  written  thus  to  Pilo  even  as  late  as 
March  15,  1860:  "At  the  present  moment  I  do  not  hold  a  revolution- 
ary movement  in  any  part  of  Italy  to  be  advisable  unless  there  is  a 
very  strong  likelihood  of  success."  In  vain  did  Pilo  write  to  him 
again,  in  answer  to  that  letter: 

"Think  it  well  over,  General!  An  insurrection  in  Sicily  implies  that  of  the 
whole  South.  It  is  more  than  ever  wanted  at  this  moment,  if  the  creation  of  one 
Italy  be  the  aim.  To  put  it  off  would  be  to  promote  the  schemes  of  diplomacy,  and 
give  time  to  Austria  to  prepare  reinforcements  and  to  gain  alliances  which  at  present 
she  is  lacking.  Delay  is  what  Napoleon  wishes,  in  order  to  place  a  member  of  his 
family  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  By  putting  an  end  to  delay,  we  shall  be  able  to  pre- 
vent the  shameful  sale  of  Nizza  [Garibaldi's  native  town],  and  to  free  poor  Venice. 
Remember,  General,  that  in  the  South  we  have  an  army  and  a  navy  [that  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies]  which  are  necessary  to  our  national  independence,  but  which 
we  cannot  make  our  own  without  a  popular  rising.  Nothing  remains  now  but  to  greet 
you,  General,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  to  wish  you  new  glory  in  Sicily  for 
the  completion  of  our  fatherland's  resurrection." 

This  strong  appeal  induced  Garibaldi  to  come  over  from  Caprera  to 
the  mainland,  and  to  converse  with  a  number  of  patriotic  leaders,  in- 
cluding Crispi,  Bixio,  and  Bertani,  who  were  working  together  with  the 
Mazzinians.  But  still  Garibaldi  could  not  make  up  his  mind.  Even 
in  April,  when  Pilo  and  Corrao  were  already  acting  in  Sicily,  he  seemed 
very  doubtful.  A  fresh  pressing  message  was  sent  to  him  from  Paler- 
mo. Before  the  special  agent  who  brought  it  to  him  Garibaldi  stood 
musingly,  with  arms  akimbo,  his  head  slightly  inclined,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  to  the  ground,  murmuring:  "But  France?     But  Cavour?" 

Here  is  Garibaldi's  own  testimony  as  to  his  long  hesitation.  In 
his  "  Autobiography  "  he  says : 

"Rosolino  Pilo  and  Corrao  were  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Sicily.  As  I  knew 
the  character  of  the  man  [Cavour]  who  ruled  the  destiny  of  Northern  Italy,  and  as  I 
had  not  yet  8hakf;n  off  the  scepticism  into  which  the  recent  events  of  the  last  months 
of  1869  bad  thrown  me,  I  advised  them  against  action  if  more  decisive  news  about 
the  rising  did  not  come  in.  I  threw  the  ice  of  the  man  of  experience  on  the  ardent, 
vigorous  resolution  of  youth.     But  it  was  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate  that  icy  cold- 

20 
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ness  and  doctrinaire  pedantry  would  in  vain  place  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  vic- 
torious march  of  the  Italian  cause.  I  advised  against  action.  But  must  not  the  Ital- 
ian be  wherever  the  Italian  struggles  for  the  national  cause  against  tyranny?  " 

So,  after  all,  he  went.  And  it  was  he  who  carried  the  Eevolution  to 
its  final  triumph. 

It  is  but  fair  to  mention  that  Garibaldi  had  strongly  exerted  himself 
to  get  for  the  furtherance  of  the  national  cause  the  arms  which  were  at 
that  time  publicly  subscribed  for  under  the  title  of  "A  Million  Guns." 
Cavour,  however,  foiled  his  efforts.  Cavour  did  nothing  but  confiscate 
the  arms  and  money  destined  for  patriotic  aims  wherever  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on  those  practical  means  of  national  deliverance.  Garibaldi's 
"Autobiography"  is  full  of  indignant  language  about  Cavour's  "petty 
intrigues  and  despicable  opposition,  which  persecuted  our  expedition  to 
the  last."  When  that  expedition  of  the  Thousand,  supported  by  daily 
increasing  popular  enthusiasm,  could  no  longer  be  prevented  from  start- 
ing, and  Garibaldi  at  last  sailed  away,  though  he  had  only  been  able  to 
secure  two  ramshackle  vessels,  Cavour  hoped  that  "this  fool"  (questo 
pazzo)  would  come  to  grief  in  mid-sea  —  perhaps  be  captured  by  a 
French  cruiser. 

Even  after  Sicily  had  been  wrested  from  Bourbon  rule,  King  Victor 
Emanuel  —  whose  name  Garibaldi  had  always  put  at  the  top  of  his  pro- 
clamations as  that  of  the  coming  ruler  of  Italy — wrote,  or  was  made 
to  write,  a  letter  ordering  him  not  to  cross  the  Straits.  That,  of  course, 
was  done  in  accordance  with  a  compact  between  Cavour  and  Napoleon 
III.  Had  the  English  fleet  not  placed  itself  between  the  French  fleet 
and  the  Garibaldians  who  crossed  over,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
extend  the  revolutionary^  movement  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  on  the 
mainland. 

During  the  farther  triumphant  progress  of  the  Liberator  —  so  Gari- 
baldi was  henceforth  called  —  Cavour  cunningly  wrote  a  few  lines  now 
and  then,  with  an  eye  to  future  possibilities.  He  also  set  a  powerful 
intrigue  on  foot  for  depriving  Garibaldi  of  the  Dictatorship,  in  order  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  achievements.  This  was  aU  the  wily,  half-French, 
Piedmontese  statesman  did.  There  is  a  letter  of  Garibaldi,  dated 
Naples,  September  15,  1860,  and  addressed  to  Sig.  Brusco,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  at  Genoa,  in  which  the  then  Dictator  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies says : 

"  You  assure  me  that  Cavotir  wishes  it  to  be  believed  that  he  is  in  agreement  with 
me,  and  that  he  is  my  friend.     I  can  assure  you  that,  ready  as  I  always  am  to  sacri-         ■ 
fice  any  personal  feeling  whatsoever  on  the  altar  of  my  fatherland,  I  can  never  recon- 
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cile  myself  to  men  who  have  humiliated  the  national  dignity  and  sold  an  Italian 
province." 

In  his  plain-spoken  way,  Garibaldi  once  used  about  the  King's  chief 
Minister  even  such  a  damning  expression  as,  "  Quest  a  canaglia  !  "  He 
sent  a  message  to  Victor  Emanuel  asking  for  Cavour's  dismissal.  With 
difficulty  he  was  brought,  later  on,  to  meet  Cavour  once  more.  In  Lon- 
don again,  in  1864,  Garibaldi  showed  his  aversion  to  Cavour  very 
strongly  in  conversation  with  me. 

When  planning  the  Sicilian  rising  Mazzini  had  agreed  that  the 
question  of  the  Eepublic  should  not  be  raised.  Some  months  before 
that  revolutionary  event  he  sent  the  following  to  Garibaldi  as  the  pro- 
gramme : 

"Italy  free;  Rome  our  capital ;  the  French  forced  to  withdraw.  I  understand 
the  times ;  I  respect  the  will  of  the  country  ;  I  shall  not  act  against  the  King.  I  shall 
not  conspire  for  a  Republic.  I  only  speak  of  unity.  I  insist  on  the  annexations 
[that  is,  of  Tuscany  and  the  Central  Italian  States  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia]  ;  and 
should  we  succeed  in  Sicily  or  elsewhere,  the  only  thing  I  insist  upon  is  immediate 
annexation.  If  the  country  chooses  a  king,  let  it  be  so  !  It  is  for  him  to  prove  him- 
self worthy  by  throwing  off  his  vassaldom  to  France,  and  frankly  accepting  the  Na- 
tion. What  is  now  of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  rising  in  Sicily,  and,  together 
with  it,  or  at  once  afterward,  an  insm'rection  as  far  as  the  Abruzzi.  I  believe  that 
if  we  are  heartily  and  loyally  united  we  shall  succeed." 

When  Garibaldi  at  last  yielded  to  the  entreaties  that  he  should  come 
over  to  Sicily,  he  did  so  with  the  declaration  that  the  programme  should 
be :  "  Italy  and  Victor  Emanuel !  "  Yet  he,  too,  remained  at  heart  a  Ee- 
publican.  He  declared  himself  so  in  1864,  in  London,  when  I  took 
him  from  my  house,  in  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  carriage,  first  to  Ledru- 
RoUin  and  then  to  Louis  Blanc,  the  two  exiled  members  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  France  in  1848,  whose  acquaintance  Garibaldi 
had  not  made  until  then. 

I  have  it  on  the  testimony  of  Mazzini  that  from  Sicily  the  move- 
ment was  to  be  continued  up  to  Rome,  and  that  then  a  Constituent 
National  Assembly  should  be  convoked  there.  Venice  was  not  to  be 
touched  for  the  nonce,  unless  the  force  of  circumstances  made  it  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  A  number  of  men  on  Rosolino  Pile's,  as  weU  as  afterward 
on  Garibaldi's,  staff  were  won  over  to  this  plan.  Gari})aldi  himself  was 
said  to  have  consented.  This  latter  fact  results,  indeed,  from  several 
manifest^jes.  t)f  his  during  his  Dictatorship,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
annexations  to  the  Kingdom  "shall  Ije  proclaimed  from  the  heights  of 
the  Quirinal." 

The  King,  however,  sent  word  to  Garibaldi  that  "no  attack  upon 
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Eome  would  be  allowed  as  long  as  the  troops  of  France  remained  there." 
Everything  was  done,  moreover,  to  harass  Garibaldi,  and  to  make  his 
position  impossible.  At  last,  after  having  greeted  Victor  Emanuel  near 
the  Volturno  with  the  classically  simple  exclamation:  ''Re  d' Italia!'' 
("  Kiag  of  Italy  I  ")  he  suddenly  resigned  the  Dictatorship.  After  snatch- 
ing a  poor  little  meal  in  a  stable,  the  man  who  had  practically  founded 
Italian  unity  left  almost  penniless  for  his  island  home  in  Caprera. 

Before  doing  so,  he  had  offered  the  pro-Dictatorship  to  our  friend, 
Aurelio  Saffi,  who  remaiaed  a  Republican  in  priQciple  down  to  his 
death.  With  Saffi  I  had  been  in  frequent  correspondence  during  all 
these  stormy  events.  He,  however,  felt  unable  to  accept  Garibaldi's 
proposal,  much  honored  as  he  was  by  the  offer.  For  many  years  after 
Mazzini's  death,  which  occurred  in  1872,  Saffi  continued  in  Italy  the 
propaganda  of  democratic  principles,  after  he  had  for  a  short  time,  lq 
the  sixties,  been  a  member  of  the  Italian  Parliament. 

Crispi,  on  his  part,  after  the  establishment  of  national  unity,  sepa- 
rated himself  from  Mazzini,  saying  that  "  the  Monarchy  alone  can  unite 
us,  whilst  the  Eepublic  would  divide  us."  The  pamphlet  he  wrote  to 
that  effect  he  sent  to  Saffi,  who  gave  that  very  copy  to  me  as  a  present. 
It  is  in  my  library.  On  its  title-page  there  is  a  friendly  inscription  to 
Saffi  in  the  peculiarly  small  and  thin,  somewhat  scratchy,  handwriting 
of  Crispi.  There  are  passages  in  the  pamphlet  from  which  one  would 
never  have  thought  that  Crispi  could,  later  on,  turn  away  from  France 
toward  Germany.  In  fact,  he  had  passed  —  so  I  know  from  my  old 
friend,  Wilfrid  de  Fonvielle,  the  scientist,  political  writer,  and  aeronaut 

—  as  very  philo-French  during  the  time  he  resided  at  Paris  as  an  exile. 
In  this  matter,  too,  Crispi  changed  toto  ccelo,  even  as  he  had  done  in  re- 
gard to  Republican  principles.     But  in  supporting  the  Triple  Alliance 

—  which  had  already  been  established  before  he  assumed  the  Premier- 
ship —  he  certainly  acted  for  the  best  interests  of  his  country.  Without 
that  alliance  Italy  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  France,  and  would 
have  been  compelled  to  incur  even  greater  expense  for  her  own  military 
and  naval  security.  In  that  respect,  the  compact  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
imposes  no  special  obligations  upon  Italy.  She  can  keep  her  army  and 
navy  as  she  likes,  either  large  or  small. 

The  facts  I  have  here  given  are  la  veriU  vraie,  as  the  French  say, 
who  are  fond  of  very  fine  distinctions  in  reference  to  truth.  But  real 
truth  has  a  hard  struggle  to  make  itself  heard  in  politics  even  more  than 

in  ordinary  life. 

Karl  Blind. 
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Ix  discussing  athletic  matters  it  is  often  forgotten  how  very  recent 
is  the  widespread  interest  in  amateur  sport.  The  modern  system  of 
athletic  sports  was  practically  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  —  about  1812  —  by  the  Military  CoUege  at  Sandhurst.  It  was 
nearly  fifty  years  later,  however,  before  the  English  public  schools  and 
universities  found  a  place  for  athletic  sports  among  themselves,  and  made 
them,  as  they  now  are,  both  in  England  and  America,  almost  a  part  of 
the  curriculum.  Advisory  committees  of  graduates,  paid  "coaches,"  and 
the  participation  by  the  faculties  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
regulation  of  athletic  sports  are  all  innovations  of  the  last  few  years. 

It  is  not  so  much  cause  for  surprise,  then,  that  rules  and  regulations 
are  still  imperfect,  and  that  the  ethics  of  athletic  sports  are  still  under  dis- 
cussion —  discussion  frequently  of  an  irritating  kind.  Trained  athletes 
became  a  professional  class  in  Greece  as  long  ago  as  350  B.C.,  and  for 
centuries  their  rules,  their  methods,  and  their  manners  were  practically 
the  only  criteria  by  which  such  contests  might  be  judged. 

There  are  certain  circumstances  which  may  well  comfort  those  who 
are  often  disheartened  at  the  apparently  slow  progress  made  in  ousting 
both  the  fact  and  the  spirit  of  professionalism  from  our  modern  athletic 
sports.  At  any  rate  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  professional 
methods  are  frowned  upon  by  all  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  amateur 
athletics,  at  a  point,  too,  where  unmanly  behavior,  either  in  defeat  or 
in  victory,  is  generally  considered  cause  for  shame  and  repentance.  It 
may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  physical  contests  between  young  men 
have  ever  been  conducted  on  so  high  a  plane  as  now,  or  whether  sport 
has  ever  before  been  made  to  minister  so  directly  to  the  moral  and 
mental,  as  well  as  the  physical,  development  of  our  "young  barljarians 
all  at  play."  The  laudator  temporis  acii,  however,  is  as  much  at  home 
in  athletics  as  in  morals  and  manners.  All  Harvard  men  have  heard 
the  Greek  athlete  lauded  at  the  expense  of  his  modern  prototype,  and 
the  vulgarity  of  modern  athletic  contests  dwelt  upon  at  length ;  and 
doubtless  in  other  classic  shades  are  men  of  profound  learning  who  de- 
plore our  degeneracy  as  athletes.     All  this  rather  suiKirlicial  commentary 
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on  comparative  athletics  has  its  effect  in  inducing  many  people  to  believe 
that  we  have  made  little  or  no  progress  in  our  endeavors  to  make  sport 
contribute,  and  that  notably,  to  the  education  of  our  youth. 

No  doubt  Greek  sculpture  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  sentiment 
about  the  superiority  of  the  ancient  athlete  over  the  modern  than  any 
real  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  few  relics  we  possess  of  the  Periclean 
age  of  Greek  art  liave  been  used  as  typical  of  the  physical  development 
of  that  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  probably  no  more  typical 
than  Mr.  French's  Minute-Man  is  typical  of  the  sculpture  of  an  age 
which  rejoices  in  such  amorphous  artistic  callosities  as  are  to  be  found 
in  New  York,  and  even  in  Boston. 

But  whether  or  not  the  physical  development  of  the  ancients  was 
more  symmetrical,  theii'  ethical  standards  in  such  matters  we  should  now 
consider  beneath  contempt.  Every  school-boy  in  these  days  is  taught, 
not  only  by  his  masters,  but  by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  his  school- 
fellows, that  he  may  succeed  by  fair  means  only,  and  that  he  must  not 
lose  heart  when  he  fails.  Or,  as  it  has  been  said  by  one  of  our  greatest 
literary  athletes :  "  It  is  not  our  business  in  this  life  to  succeed,  but  to 
continue  our  failures  in  good  spirits."  Golden  words  these  are,  in  days 
of  commercial  and  social  scrambling,  when  the  Ten  Commandments 
are  mere  rungs  on  the  ladder  of  financial  and  social  success.  At  any 
rate,  in  our  school  and  college  athletics  no  such  cynicism  exists,  and 
commercial  methods  are  strictly  debarred.  But  whether  this  was  true 
of  the  athletics  of  two  thousand  years  ago  one  may  well  doubt. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  a  detailed 
account  of  certain  athletic  games  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished poets  of  the  golden  age  of  Eome.  He  was  writing  for  his  coun- 
trymen, and  of  his  countrymen.  The  epic  which  contains  this  account 
was  written  primarily  to  glorify  Eome  and  the  Julian  house  to  which 
the  great  Augustus  belonged.  The  poet  himself  was  a  young  man.  He 
died  when  only  fifty-one  years  old,  and  his  sympathies  were,  therefore, 
the  sympathies  of  a  comparatively  young  man.  He  was  writing  to 
please,  not  to  malign ;  for,  as  we  should  phrase  it  nowadays,  he  was  in 
receipt  of  many  favors  from  the  Administration.  He  was  extolling  the 
ancestors  of  those  who  were  to  buy  and  read  his  poem.  It  is  to  be 
supposed,  then,  that  he  would  only  dwell  upon  the  pleasing  traits,  the 
daring  deeds,  the  distinguished  and  glorious  aspects,  of  the  life  of  that 
time ;  that  he  would  write  of  the  ancestors  of  Augustus,  of  the  houses 
of  Memmius,  Sergius,  Cluentius,  and  others,  only  in  the  most  compli- 
mentary terms. 
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It  is  important  to  call  attention  to  this  point,  and  to  emphasize  it,  be- 
cause in  the  games  to  be  described  later  the  participants  conducted  them- 
selves, at  least  according  to  modern  ethical  athletic  standards,  in  a  way 
that  should  have  made  their  descendants  blush  to  own  the  relationship. 
Though  the  description  is  not  a  description  of  games  that  actually  took 
place,  it  is  none  the  less  a  fair  account;  for  if  the  poet  erred  in  over- 
elaboration  or  in  exaggeration,  he  may  be  counted  upon  to  have  made 
his  heroes  not  worse,  but  better,  than  they  were.  We  find  that  tales  of 
the  war  of  1860-64,  or  of  the  war  of  1898,  lose  nothing  of  their  com- 
plimentary and  glorious  character  in  the  telling  as  the  years  go  by.  So 
our  Latin  poet,  in  his  epic,  may  be  trusted  to  tell  of  what  he  thought 
most  welcome  to  the  vanity  and  patriotism  of  those  for  whom  he  was 
writing.  He  believed,  and  his  contemporaries  believed,  that  to  play 
games  as  he  writes  of  them  was  the  best  way  to  play  them.  If  this, 
then,  is  the  kiud  of  sport  that  Virgil's  contemporaries  applauded  as  a 
picture,  and  a  flattering  one,  of  the  past,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  consider  the  ethical  standards  held  up  by  him  for  approbation 
as  fairly  representative  of  those  of  the  Augustan  Age. 

First,  there  is  a  boat-race.  Four  boats  enter :  the  Pristis,  commanded 
by  Mnestheus;  the  Chimsera,  commanded  by  Gyas;  the  Centaur,  com- 
manded by  Sergestus;  and  the  Scylla,  commanded  by  Cloanthus.  On 
a  rock  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  a  branch  of  oak  is  placed,  and 
this  is  to  be  the  turning-point  for  the  contestants.  The  distance  out  and 
back  is  not  given,  though  the  rock  is  said  to  be  "  apart  in  the  sea  and 
over  against  the  foaming  beach,"  and  where  "the  swollen  waves  beat" 
upon  it.  The  boats  start  at  a  signal  given  by  a  trumpet.  Gyas  in  the 
Chimaera  gets  away  first,  with  Cloanthus  in  the  Scylla  a  close  second ; 
while  the  Centaur  and  the  Pristis  are  having  it  nip  and  tuck  behind 
them.  All  goes  well  until  they  near  the  rock  which  marks  the  turning- 
point.  Gyas,  who  still  holds  a  short  lead,  calls  out  to  his  pilot  Menoetes 
not  to  steer  so  wide  of  the  rock,  but  to  make  a  closer  turn.  The  pilot 
fears,  for  some  reason,  that  there  may  be  a  hidden  reef,  and  as  he  steers 
wide  to  avoid  any  such  danger,  Chmnthus,  in  the  Scylla,  steers  to  the 
left  under  the  stem  of  the  Chimaera,  shaves  the  rock  in  safety,  and  turns 
for  home  in  the  lead.  As  to  Gyas,  "then  indeed  grief  burned  fierce 
through  his  strong  frame,  and  tears  sprang  out  on  his  cheeks."  He  en- 
tirely forgets  himself,  seizes  the  old  pilot,  and  flings  him  bodily  into  the 
aea.  This  feat  of  infantile  fury  is  apparently  looked  upon  by  the  othei 
oarsmen  as  a  huge  joke;  for  "the  Teiicrians  lant^^hed  out  as  lie  fell  anO 
as  he  swam,  and  laugh  to  see  him  spitting  the  salt  water  from  his  chest." 
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The  old  man  is  left  to  take  care  of  himself  as  best  he  may,  and  Gyas 
takes  the  steersman's  place  himself;  but  he  is  so  incompetent  that  he  is 
caught  and  passed  by  Mnestheus  in  the  Prist  is,  and  only  succeeds  in 
finishing  in  the  third  place  because  Sergestus  lands  his  boat,  the  Centaur, 
on  the  rocks,  by  steeriag  too  close  to  the  turniag-point.  At  the  end 
everybody  gets  a  prize,  even  Sergestus,  who  arrives  in  his  badly  battered 
boat  amid  the  jeers  of  this  sportsmanlike  crowd. 

With  the  literary  value  of  this  piece  of  writing  we  are  not  now  deal- 
ing ;  but  it  is  not  amiss  to  refer  parenthetically  to  the  two  illustrations 
wherein  the  boat  of  Mnestheus  is  compared  to  a  dove  scared  from  its 
nest,  and  the  Centaur  to  a  snake  bruised  by  a  passuig  wheel.  For  our 
purpose  it  is  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  shouting,  the  scolding,  and 
the  weeping  of  the  contestants ;  to  the  cowardice  of  Gyas ;  and  to  the 
equanimity  with  which  ^neas  and  the  crowd  of  spectators  look  upon 
these  childish  ebullitions  of  temper,  as  being  part  of  the  game.  Cloan- 
thus,  when  he  sees  that  Mnestheus  has  left  Sergestus  fast  upon  the  rocks, 
and  has  even  overhauled  and  passed  Gyas,  gets  upon  the  poop  of  his 
vessel  and  delivers  an  oration  addressed  to  the  gods  of  the  waters,  in 
which  he  promises  to  sacrifice  a  white  bull  to  them  if  he  comes  in  first. 
The  whole  picture  is  of  youths  of  little  self-control  and  of  explosive 
temper,  who  have  had  no  schooling  iq  the  laws  that  should  govern  con- 
tests between  friendly  amateurs,  who  are  bent  upon  winning  by  fair  means 
or  foul,  and  who  at  the  very  thought  of  losing  give  way  to  hysterical 
despair. 

In  the  next  contest,  a  foot-race,  the  judicious  chronicler  grieves 
indeed  to  find  all  notions  of  fair  play  thrown  to  the  wiads.  Those  who 
enter  for  this  race  are :  Nisus,  Salius,  Euryalus,  Helymus,  Diores,  Patron, 
Panopes,  and  others.  Nisus  gets  away  first  with  a  good  lead  upon  his 
opponents,  Salius  being  second,  Euryalus  third,  and  Helymus  and  Diores 
close  together  behind.  Everything  goes  well,  with  the  men  running  in 
this  order,  until  near  the  finishing  line,  where  the  ground  is  slippery 
with  the  blood  of  some  bullocks  lately  killed  upon  the  spot.  Nisus, 
still  in  the  lead,  slips  and  falls,  but  recovers  himself  sufficiently  to  roU 
over  in  front  of  Salius  and  bring  him  also  to  the  ground.  This  he  does, 
so  says  the  poet  naively,  because  Euryalus,  the  third  man,  is  a  dear 
friend  of  his,  and  by  thus  bringing  Salius  to  grief  he  enables  his  friend 
to  come  in  first.  Thus,  instead  of  Nisus  first,  Salius  second,  and  Eury- 
alus third,  the  race  finishes  with  Euryalus  first,  Helymus  second,  and 
Diores  third ;  Helymus  and  Diores  getting  second  and  third  place  respec- 
tively, through  the  outrageous  trickery  of  Nisus. 
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There  follows  a  rare  row.  Salius  "fills  with  loud  clamor  the  whole 
concourse  of  the  vast  theatre,  demanding  restoration  of  his  defrauded 
prize."  Euryalus,  who  only  came  in  first  by  the  grace  of  this  monstrous 
blackguardism  of  Nisus,  begins  to  weep  at  the  thought  of  losing  the 
first  prize.  Diores,  who  had  been  left  well  behind,  and  who  gets  his 
third  place  only  through  the  trickery  to  Salius,  backs  up  the  tears  of 
Euryalus,  and  his  claim  for  first  place,  in  order  that  his  own  claim  to 
third  place  may  not  be  questioned. 

Was  ever  such  a  group  of  athletic  mountebanks  written  of  as  men  and 
heroes  before  ?  "VVe  have  made  progress  since  then  in  these  matters,  in 
all  our  sports,  whether  professional  or  amateur,  except,  perhaps,  in  pro- 
fessional baseball.  But  none  of  the  spectators,  not  even  pious  ^neas, 
seems  in  the  least  surprised  by  the  result  of  this  race.  It  was  no  new 
thing  to  them  apparently.  That  must  have  been  the  spirit  in  which 
these  contests  were  generally  conducted,  ^^neas  declines  to  interfere 
in  the  matter,  and  gives  first,  second,  and  third  prize  to  whimpering 
Euryalus,  to  Helymus,  and  to  grasping  Diores,  respectively.  To  Salius, 
however,  as  solace  for  his  misfortune,  he  gives  the  hide  of  an  African 
lion  whose  paws  are  inlaid  with  gold. 

Then  follows  a  piece  of  impudence  probably  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory  of  athletics.  Xisus,  whose  dishonorable  action  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  trouble,  appears  and  asks,  if  so  much  be  given  to  the  vanquished  and 
to  the  fallen,  "  what  fit  recompense  will  you  give  to  Xisus  ? "  Various 
gifts  adapted  to  the  manners  and  methods  of  Xisus  at  once  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  modern  athlete.  Tar,  feathers,  and  a  rail  to  ride  on ;  the 
toe  of  a  quickly  lifted  and  well-directed  boot  —  all  or  any  of  these  seem  < 
appropriate.  But,  no;  that  ineffable  prig  ^neas  laughs  and  gives  him 
as  compensation  for  his  villany  a  handsome  shield,  calling  him  at  the 
same  time  an  " excellent  youth  " !  In  some  of  our  military  annals  there 
have  been  traces  of  boasting,  of  jealousy,  of  bitterness,  and  of  downright 
self-glorification.  But  outside  of  the  police-court  records  nothing,  for 
lack  of  cliivalry,  for  contemptible  meanness,  for  impudent  self-assertion, 
equals  this  story  of  the  foot-race  at  the  anniversary  of  the  funeral  of 
Anchises. 

Imagine  a  race  with  two  Harvard  men,  a  Yale  man,  and  a  man  each 
from  Columbia  and  Princeton  entered.  The  Harvard  man,  leading, 
falls ;  twists  himself  over ;  grabs  the  Yale  man,  who  is  running  second, 
by  the  legs;  upsets  him;  and  thus  enables  his  Harvard  mate,  who  is 
running  third,  to  come  in  first.  Then  imagine  aU  these  young  gentlemen 
grouped  in  front  of  the  grand-stand.     The  Harvard  man  who  came  in 
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first  is  blubbering  away,  with  his  fists  in  his  eyes,  lest  he  be  deprived 
of  first  prize;  the  Yale  man,  who  was  bowled  over,  is  shouting  his 
grievance;  the  Columbia  man,  who  by  the  series  of  accidents  gained 
third  place,  is  insisting  upon  his  right  to  profit  by  the  trickery;  and 
one  and  all  of  them,  including  the  Harvard  man  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble,  demanding  to  be  given  something.  The  mod- 
ern imagination  stumbles  at  the  bare  outline  of  such  a  predicament. 
Our  whole  standard  of  conduct,  all  our  notions  of  fair  play,  all  our 
ideas  of  decency  have  changed ;  and  we  can  no  more  believe  such  man- 
ners possible  to-day  than  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  believe  in  Neptune 
and  Hercules. 

But  all  this  is  poetry,  says  some  one.  These  games  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  taken  seriously,  either  by  the  poet  or  by  his  readers.  That 
phase  of  the  subject  was  dealt  with  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  The 
games  were  not  real,  but  the  spirit  of  them  was.  There  are  athletic 
contests  described  by  Shakspere,  by  Scott,  by  Kipling,  by  Stevenson, 
and  it  would  be  quite  fair  to  judge,  from  the  imaginative  writings  of 
these  authors,  of  the  manners  and  of  the  ethics  of  the  age  described. 
The  clothes,  the  weapons,  the  surroimdings,  the  writer  makes  appropriate ; 
but  the  spirit  and  the  customs  of  those  he  holds  up  to  us  as  heroes  are 
the  spirit  and  the  customs  that  he,  the  author,  regards  as  the  most  manly 
and  the  most  dignified. 

Virgil's  epic  stands  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  men  of  the 
Augustan  Age  as  do  Shakspere 's  historical  plays  to  the  men  of  the 
Elizabethan  Age.  Both  men  were  writing  imaginative  history,  and 
Virgil  was  as  little  tempted  to  hold  up  his  actors  to  ridicule  and  scorn 
as  was  Shakspere.  Here  and  there  are  despicable  characters,  to  be  sure ; 
but  it  is  understood  that  they  are  despicable,  and  Shakspere  never  for  a 
moment  allows  his  readers  to  suspect  him  of  sympathizing  with  them. 
The  same  is  true  of  Kipling  and  of  Stevenson.  But  these  figures  on  the 
stage  at  the  games  presided  over  by  ^neas  are  held  up  to  us  to  admire, 
and  the  great  poet  is  only  mirroring  the  ethics  of  his  time  when  he 
pictures  them  as  heroes.  He  no  more  suspects  Gyas  and  Nisus  of  being 
young  cads,  even  though  he  himself  created  them,  than  do  they  them- 
selves, or  ^neas  and  his  companions.  Virgil  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
where  such  conduct  was  not  unusual  on  such  occasions ;  in  an  atmos- 
phere, in  short,  where  in  amateur  athletics  the  trickster,  the  boaster, 
and  the  baby  all  had  their  place,  and  all  might  expect  to  receive  a  prize. 

The  next  contest  is  a  boxing-match,  and  here  we  seem  to  hear  echoes 
more  familiar  to  modern  ears.     Dares,  a  famous  boxer,  who  in  his  day 
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had  sparred  with  Paris  and  had  beaten  Butes,  strides  into  the  ring. 
He  brandishes  his  arms,  shakes  his  shoulders,  makes  passes  in  the  air, 
and  generally  behaves  as  does  the  modern  circus  gui  before  some 
particularly  hazardous  feat.  As  no  one  appears,  this  modest  gladiator, 
imagining  that  he  has  things  all  his  own  way,  blows  his  own  horn  as 
follows :  "  Goddess-born,  if  no  man  dare  trust  himself  to  battle,  to  what 
conclusion  shall  I  stand  ?  How  long  is  it  seemly  to  keep  me  ?  "  Thus, 
in  yarying  phrases,  have  many  of  our  modern  prize-fighters  halloed  in  the 
colunms  of  the  yellow  journals.  But  Dares  had  scarce  finished  his 
modest  speech,  and  the  applause  of  the  crowd  had  hardly  died  away, 
when  Entellus,  urged  by  Acestes,  throws  into  the  ring  his  huge  gauntlets 
—  of  oxhide,  weighted  with  lead  and  iron  —  and  follows  them  himself. 
Then  more  discussion.  How  familiar  is  all  this  1  Dares  does  not  like 
the  gloves.  They  are  too  big,  and  too  hard.  He  declines  to  fight  in 
them.  After  some  pardonable  boasting  by  Entellus,  it  is  finally  agi-eed 
to  fight  in  gloves  provided  by  ^neas,  and  the  two  boxers  take  their 
places  and  begin. 

Young  Dares  is  quicker,  but  Entellus  is  the  more  powerful.  The 
fight  favors  first  one  and  then  the  other,  until  Entellus,  in  attempting  a 
mighty  slog  with  his  right,  misses  Dares  and  falls  to  the  ground.  Acestes 
rushes  in  to  help  him.  Entellus,  on  his  feet  again,  and  furious  at  this 
mishap,  renews  the  fight  with  redoubled  energy.  He  chases  Dares  all 
over  the  ring,  confusing  him  with  the  number  and  rapidity  of  his  punches. 
Dares  is  practically  beaten,  when  ^neas  steps  in  and  stops  the  fight. 
Dares  is  carried  oft'  on  a  litter  by  his  friends,  "  spitting  from  his  mouth 
clotted  blood  mingled  with  teeth."  Entellus  then  tells  the  crowd  how 
strong  he  used  to  Ije  in  his  younger  days,  and  shows  them  from  what 
misfortune  Dares  had  been  rescued,  by  drawing  off",  and  felling  the  bull, 
his  prize,  to  the  gi-ound  with  a  single  blow  between  the  horns.  It  "  rolls 
over,  and  quivering  and  lifeless  lies  along  the  ground. "  As  a  last  taunt 
to  his  vanquished  enemy,  Entellus  says,  as  the  bull  lies  dead  at  his  feet : 
"This  life,  Eryx,  I  give  to  thee,  a  better  payment  than  Dares'  death." 
Of  course  this  rhetorical  kicking  a  fellow  when  he  is  down  marks  out 
Entellus,  though  old  enough  to  know  better,  as  of  much  the  same  type 
as  Gyas,  Nisus,  Dares,  and  the  rest. 

The  sparring  match  seems  less  absurd  to  us  only  because  we  are 
somewhat  accustomed  to  our  own  bullies  of  the  prize-ring  of  to-day. 
The  combination  of  pantomimist,  peacock,  and  Ijully,  who  poses  and 
talks  fifty  weeks  for  every  fifty  minutes  he  fights,  is  so  familiar  to  us, 
that  Dares  and  Entellus  do  not  s(j  greatly  shock  us  with  theii-  boasting, 
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their  antics,  and  their  lack  of  magnanimity.  We  should  be  dum- 
fomided,  however,  if  at  the  games  in  the  gymnasium  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
Groton,  or  St.  Mark's  our  yoimg  athletes,  with  the  gloves  on,  should 
indulge  themselves  in  such  posturing,  or  in  such  vituperation,  as  passed 
unnoticed  among  the  companions  in  arms  of  the  pious  ^neas.  Fancy 
a  freshman  who  thinks  well  of  his  powers  at  sparring,  dancing  on  to  the 
floor  of  the  Harvard  gymnasium,  brandishing  his  arms  about,  making 
feints  at  an  imaginary  opponent,  side-stepping,  and  ducking,  to  show  off 
his  agility  before  his  opponent  comes  in.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  if  such  a  spectacle  were  possible  nine- tenths  of  the  spectators  would 
believe  the  boy  to  be  half-witted,  or,  if  not  that,  to  be  laboring  under 
some  momentary  lapse  of  reason  due  to  over-excitement. 

Two  centuries  of  athletics  show  at  least  that  much  change  for  the 
better.  It  would  be  as  impossible  to-day  for  a  young  gentleman  to  be- 
have as  did  Dares  as  it  was  easy,  and  apparently  quite  proper,  then. 
Though  there  are  streaks  of  rowdyism,  of  trickery,  and  of  unfair  play 
in  our  college  and  school  games  even  now,  such  things  have  no  significa- 
tion as  they  are  unpopular  and  unrepresentative.  The  college  mates  of 
a  man  who  should  go  blubbering  to  the  judge  to  give  him  a  prize  would 
wrap  him  hastily  in  blankets,  carry  him  off  to  the  di'essing-rooms,  and 
excuse  him  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  bit  "  off  his  head. "  Should  the 
stroke  oar  of  a  freshman  crew  jump  on  the  coxswain  of  the  boat  and  pitch 
him  overboard  for  faulty  steering,  the  young  man,  unless  proved  to  be 
insane,  would  never  sit  in  a  boat  again,  and  would  probably  be  expelled 
from  college.  SeK-control,  good  temper,  and  "continuing  our  failures 
in  good  spirits  "  are  now  recognized  as  being  as  much  a  part  of  the  game 
as  feathering  the  oar,  or  as  rimning  with  the  mouth  shut,  or  as  knowing 
how  to  counter.  The  ethical  side  of  all  these  exercises  dominates  all 
kinds  of  athletics,  and  he  who  breaks  the  laws  of  the  spirit  of  sport  is 
as  much  a  felon  in  spirit  as  at  law  is  he  who  breaks  into  his  neighbor's 
house. 

Of  the  other  games  celebrated  on  this  same  day  little  need  be  said, 
for  there  is  little  that  serves  the  purpose  of  this  discussion.  A  mast  is 
set  up,  a  pigeon  is  tied  to  the  end  of  it,  and  four  archers,  among  them 
our  old  friends  Mnestheus  and  Acestes,  shoot  for  the  prizes.  The  first 
strikes  the  mast  with  his  arrow ;  the  second  cuts  the  string  that  holds 
the  bird ;  the  third  brings  down  the  bird  as  it  flies ;  the  fourth,  Acestes, 
has  nothing  left  to  shoot  at.  But  the  poet,  ever  ready  to  make  the  best 
of  his  heroes,  tells  us  that  Acestes  let  fly  his  arrow  into  the  air,  where, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  whole  company,  it  was  seen  to  catch  fire,  and 
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to  sail  like  a  meteor  out  of  sight  among  the  clouds.  There,  again,  the 
poet  has  no  mind  to  discredit  the  honor  of  these  games.  If  to  us  there 
is  in  these  descriptions  much  that  is  silly  and  treacherous,  it  is  not  be- 
cause the  poet  has  tried  to  give  such  an  impression.  On  the  contrary, 
wherever  by  his  art  —  and  a  very  lofty  art  it  is  —  he  can  add  solemnity 
or  dignity  to  the  proceedings,  he  has  done  so.  When  he  describes  what 
to  our  notions  of  manliness  are  the  tricks  of  the  "tough,"  he  does  it 
all  unconscious  that  such  manners  and  such  methods  are  in  any  way 
contemptible.  These  were  the  athletic  ideals  of  his  time;  these  were 
the  ethical  laws  by  which  the  athletes  of  the  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  governed  their  games. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  manliness  in 
these  matters.  Whoever  has  read  his  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  dipped 
into  the  literature  of  the  Italian  Renascence,  and  remembers  Scott's 
"Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  "Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,"  "Tom  Brown  at 
Oxford,"  "Verdant  Green,"  Aldrich's  "Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  Eobert 
Grant's  delightful  description  of  a  boat-race,  and  the  various  encounters 
in  Stevenson's  stories  must  see  readily  enough  how  we  have  made  prog- 
ress slowly,  perhaps,  but  steadily.  Nowadays  we  prevent  foul  play 
against  wild  animals  by  our  game  laws,  and  against  our  beasts  of  burden 
by  the  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  lads  who  have  the  good  fortune 
to  spend  six  years  at  our  game-playing  schools,  like  Exeter,  Groton,  St. 
Paul's,  St.  Mark's,  and  then  four  years  more  at  college,  must  enter  life 
with  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  repugnance  to  foul  play  that  will  leave  a 
mark  upon  our  whole  civilization.  The  game-playing  Englishman  has 
been  successful  in  managing  the  Hindoos  in  India,  the  negroes  in  South 
Africa,  the  Egyptians  in  Egypt,  and  the  aborigines  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Certainly  the  Englishman  is  not  of  the  imaginative  tem- 
perament that  sympathizes  readily  with  those  who  differ  from  him  so- 
cially and  religiously.  Rather  is  he  to  be  described  as  the  school-boy 
described  the  head-master  of  his  school  to  his  father  —  "a  beast,  but  a 
just  beast ! "  This  world-wide  notion  among  the  weaker  peoples  of  the 
earth,  that  one  will  get  fair  play  at  the  Englishman's  hands,  has  made 
England  the  successful  colonizer  that  she  is. 

We  should  demand  and  expect  no  less  from  our  own  "young  bar- 
barians." We  have  our  colonies  to  govern;  we  have  the  poison  of  the 
fierce  lust  of  money,  for  which  a  wholesome  antidote  should  be  provided; 
we  have  the  rude  jostling  of  the  self-advertising  social  strugglers  to  be- 
ware of;  we  have  in  our  midst  the  disease  of  political  corruption,  for 
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which  a  remedy  is  sorely  needed ;  we  have  a  powerful  press  to  tame ; 
we  have  the  fads  in  religion  and  in  morals,  always  rampant  in  secluded 
communities  of  active  ability  and  little  culture,  to  meet  and  vanquish; 
and,  though  we  are  taking  matters  rather  gayly  in  these  days  of  our 
youth  and  prosperity,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  foresee  that  our  Hercules 
will  need  some  hard  training  to  accomplish  all  his  labors  successfully. 

.  In  every  bit  of  work,  from  sawing  wood  to  polishing  a  poem,  it  is 
encouraging  to  look  back  and  see  how  much  has  been  done  —  how  many 
sticks  are  actually  sawn,  how  many  verses  are  satisfactory  in  sense  and 
sound.  So  we  may  turn  back  to  this  literature  of  our  school  days,  and 
see  that  we  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  the  goal  of  manliness  in  our 
sports  and  pastimes.  Though  there  is  always  much  to  do  in  turning  out 
a  first-rate  man,  in  this  particular  phase  of  his  development  much  has  al- 
ready been  done.  Not  only  may  those  who  are  professionally  interested 
and  those  who  are  participants  in  playing  games  feel  encouraged,  but 
every  man  who  loves  his  country  wisely  will  welcome  any  proof  that 
men  are  more  manly  than  they  were.  The  ideal  is  a  long  way  off,  to 
be  sure,  but  a  little  honest  praise  can  do  no  harm.  The  critics  are  al- 
ways with  us !  It  is  something  gained  that  thousands  of  our  boys  are 
being  taught  to  play  with  all  their  might,  to  play  fair,  and  to  win  if  they 
can.  A  lad  who  has  had  ten  years  of  such  training  can  scarcely  fail  to 
retain  something  of  that  same  spirit  when  he  comes  to  take  part  in  the 
real  contests  of  life.  Living  in  the  richest  and  the  most  unkempt  coun- 
try in  the  world,  where  standards  are  mostly  tentative,  and  where  the 
levelling  of  a  democracy  offers  huge  bribes  to  wealth,  to  notoriety,  and 
to  popularity,  the  man  who  holds  that  it  is  not  everything  to  succeed, 
but  that  whatever  happens  he  must  continue  his  failures  in  good  spirits, 
is  well  worth  producing,  even  at  the  price,  in  time  and  money,  of  teach- 
ing him  how  to  play  his  games.  Price  Collier. 


THE   SMALL   COLLEGE   AND    THE   LAEGE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  graduates  of  Williams  College  held  recently  in 
Boston,  Mr.  Bliss  Perry,  editor  of  "The  Atlantic  Monthly,"  himself  a 
graduate  of  the  college,  and  for  a  time  a  professor  at  Princeton,  said: 

"In  the  large  colleges  the  students  have  no  time  to  think.  In  my  experience  in 
Princeton  I  found  that  the  best  thinkers  were  those  who  came  from  the  little  unknown 
colleges  of  the  Middle  West.  These  men  possess  a  certain  power  of  reflection  and  of 
assimilating  the  few  facts  which  they  possess  which  is  not  found  in  the  university 
graduate.  The  tendency  in  the  university,  growing  more  and  more  strong,  is  toward 
the  repression  of  individual  opinion.  It  takes  great  courage  to  stand  up  and  assert 
yourself  against  the  university  mob.  The  type  of  men  who  can  do  that  is  what  the 
small  college  can  and  should  develop." 

In  conmienting  upon  this  newspaper  report  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Perry 
writes  me,  saying: 

"The  report  is  a  tolerable  representation  of  what  I  said,  but  it  does  not  make  very 
clear  the  point  which  I  was  trying  to  emphasize.  We  were  discussing  the  function 
of  the  small  college  in  preparing  men  for  strictly  university  work,  and  it  was  in  con- 
aection  with  this  element  in  the  discussion  that  I  said  that  in  my  graduate  work  at 
Princeton  the  best  thinkers  in  my  classes  came  from  the  '  little  unknown  colleges  of 
the  Middle  West. '  I  may  have  been  more  fortunate  than  other  men  at  Princeton  who 
had  the  conduct  of  graduate  work.  I  certainly  had  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
of  my  teaching  there  an  unusually  gifted  succession  of  students  from  the  colleges  to 
which  I  have  referred." 

At  the  last  commencement  of  Hamilton  College,  Hon.  Eliliu  Eoot, 
Secretary  of  War,  an  alunmus  of  Hamilton,  speaking  to  his  fellow-grad- 
uates and  others,  said : 

"I  believe  that  the  American  boy  has  better  chances  for  education,  for  training, 
for  making  a  true  success  of  his  life,  in  a  college  of  not  more  than  800  students, 
removed  from  the  great  centres  of  population,  where  the  students  are  brought  into  in- 
timate association  with  their  instructors ;  where  the  air  is  full  of  college  spirit ; 
where  he  is  breathing  a  scholastic  atmosphere  year  by  year ;  and  where  the  college 
is  the  all  in  all  of  college  life." 

In  a  personal  note  referring  to  this  report  Mr.  Koot  says:  "This  is  about 
what  I  said,  and  is  what  I  think." 

In  discussing  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  tlie  small  col- 
lege and  the  large,  as  in  discussing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
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most  institutions  and  movements,  the  argument  turns  upon  the  defini- 
tion. One  may  define  the  small  college  as  the  college  in  which  all  the 
members  of  one  class  can  be  assembled  for  purposes  of  recitation  in  a 
single  room  at  one  time.  Such  a  college  would  have  not  over  100  stu- 
dents, or,  at  most,  not  over  150.  But  a  college,  too,  whose  numbers  do 
not  exceed  300  may  be  judged  to  be  small.  This  is  the  limit  named 
by  Secretary  Eoot.  A  college  of  less  than  300  students  would  not  be 
called  large ;  and  a  college  of  more  than  300  and  less  than  600  would  be 
called  large,  or  small,  or  of  moderate  size,  according  to  the  standards  of 
comparison.  But  a  college  of  more  than  600  members,  having  a  Senior 
class  of  100  or  more,  and  a  Freshman  class  of  150  or  more,  would  be 
interpreted  as  large. 

The  comprehensive  advantage  which  the  small  college  is  supposed 
to  represent  is  the  iudividuality  of  attention.  The  student  becomes  the 
object  of  notice  more  prolonged,  more  definite,  more  personal.  He  counts 
for  more;  he  is  one  in  100  or  300,  not  one  in  1,000.  He  receives 
more  discriminating  thought  from  professor  and  faculty.  In  the  class- 
room he  recites  oftener,  and  out  of  the  class-room  his  welfare  is  more 
carefully  considered.  He  is  not  absorbed  in  the  mass.  That  symbol  of 
good  teaching,  "he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,"  touches  him  more 
directly,  constantly,  powerfully. 

The  individuality  of  attention  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  teacher  as 
the  active,  and  the  student  as  the  passive,  force.  It  relates  also  to  the 
student  as  the  active,  and  the  teacher  as  the  passive,  force.  In  the- small 
college  the  professors  are  the  object  of  more  definite  attention.  Their 
number  is  smaller,  and  the  number  of  subjects  each  one  teaches  larger. 
The  personality,  therefore,  of  the  teacher  is  more  present  to,  and  more 
potent  over,  the  student.  The  teacher  is  far  better  known  to  the  student 
as  well  as  the  student  to  the  teacher.  The  professor  of  philosophy  in 
Middlebury  College  is  better  known  to  his  students  than  the  head  of  the 
department  of  philosophy  in  Yale  College  is  to  his  students. 

The  definiteness  of  notice  has  a  still  further  application.  It  extends 
to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  students.  In  a  small  college  or  class  every 
member  knows  every  other ;  in  a  large  college  or  even  class  no  member 
knows  every  other.  In  a  small  college  the  class  relation  is  significant ; 
in  a  large  coUege  it  is  not  significant  or  is  certainly  less  significant.  In  a 
small  class  is  an  esprit  de  corps  which  does  not  usually  obtain  in  the 
large.  Each  member  is  closer  to  every  other.  They  fight  the  same  bat- 
tles ;  they  suffer  the  same  defeats ;  they  win  the  same  victories ;  they 
pass  through  the  same  experiences ;  and  they  Kve  the  same  life.     Simi- 
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lar  causes,  results,  conditions,  purposes,  and  motives  unite  men;  and 
such  resulting  unions  are  lasting,  beneficent,  inspu'ing. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  and  like  causes  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  members  and  graduates  of  a  small  college  are  more  deeply  at- 
tached to  theii'  alma  mater  than  are  the  students  and  graduates  of  a  large 
college.  As  the  love  of  the  parent  is  greater  for  the  crippled  child,  so 
the  love  of  the  graduate  seems  greater  for  the  small  college.  The  small 
college,  of  course,  is  presumed  to  be  honest,  laborious,  devoted  to  the 
highest  welfare  of  its  men.  Daniel  Webster  should  not  have  said  of  his 
college  in  his  great  speech  in  her  behalf :"  It  is  ...  a  small  college ; 
and  yet  there  are  those  who  love  it " ;  rather  he  should  have  said :  "  It 
is  ...  a  small  college,  and  there  are  those  who  love  it";  or,  "It  is 
a  .  .  .  small  college,  and,  therefore,  there  are  those  who  love  it."  The 
small  college  has  more  of  life,  less  of  the  institution.  The  small  college 
has  more  teachers  who  are  professors  of  things  in  general.  It  has  more 
teachers  who  are  interested  in  students  and  fewer  who  are  interested  in 
teaching  subjects.  It  is  less  open  to  the  peril  of  believing  that  the  final 
cause  of  the  ordinary  college  is  philosophy  and  not  man.  To  such  per- 
sonality of  attention  the  student  responds.  The  large  college  may  be 
more  admired,  possibly  more  honored,  by  its  sons;  the  small  college  is 
more  loved.  This,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  write  in  rather  an  interroga- 
tive than  a  declarative  mood.  For  if  there  be  truth  in  this  judgment, 
the  truth  has  so  many  exceptions  that  justice  should  require  one  to  be 
remote  from  the  mood  of  the  dogmatist  or  doctrinaire. 

The  defender  of  the  large  college  might  at  this  point  properly  say 
that  aU  the  advantages  which  belong  to  the  individuality  of  attention 
can  be  secured  in  the  large  coUege  quite  as  well  as  in  the  small  college. 
"  Increase  the  teaching  staff  to  an  adequate  number,  and  the  large  college 
can  look  after  the  individual  quite  as  well  as  the  small. "  The  remark  is 
in  a  large  degree  true.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  college  large  in  number  of 
students  does  not  usually  make  itself  as  proportionately  large  in  the  num- 
l)er  of  instructors.  The  enlargement  of  a  staff  is  expensive,  and  colleges 
are  —  and  ought  to  be,  but  not  too  much  so  —  poor.  The  increase  of  stu- 
dents is  often  the  increase  of  poverty ;  every  student  costing  twice  or  thrice 
what  he  pays.  But,  further,  mere  numbers  alone  do  not  constitute  an 
academic  body  fitted  to  educate  carefuUy  the  individual  student.  The 
intellectual,  ethical,  personal  worth  of  the  individual  teacher  is  quite  as 
formative  for  the  individual  student  as  are  the  mere  numbers  who  give 
instniction.  Be  it  said  that  the  instructors  of  a  subordinate  academic 
grade  in  a  department  are  seldom  able  to  do  for  their  students  what  the 
21 
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head  of  the  department  is  able  to  do.  The  head  of  a  department  in  a 
small  college  is  usually  the  whole  of  the  department.  Therefore,  the  per- 
sonal power  brought  to  bear  in  the  training  of  the  student  in  the  small 
college  may  be,  even  if  less  varied  and  diverse,  of  a  higher  order. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  conception  of  student-life  is 
more  studious  and  the  organization  of  student-life  more  simple  in  the 
small  than  in  the  large  college.  Whether  this  be  a  disadvantage  or  an 
advantage  may  be  open  to  question.  Therefore,  the  little  I  have  to  say 
respecting  this  conception  and  this  organization  is  interjected  in  a  para- 
graph between  the  advantages  of  the  small  and  the  advantages  of  the 
large  college.  Yale  is  distinguished  among  large  colleges  for  the  con- 
stancy and  regularity  of  the  demand  which  it  makes  upon  its  students 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  scholastic  work.  The  remark 
is  frequently  made  that  it  is  easy  to  get  into  Yale  and  hard  to  stay 
there ;  and  that  it  is  hard  to  get  into  Harvard  and  easy  to  stay  there. 
What  degree  of  truth  or  of  falsity  lies  in  either  side  of  the  duplex  re- 
mark I  will  not  now  pause  to  discuss.  A  friend  of  mine  took  his  first 
degree  at  Yale  three  years  ago.  A  fine  fellow  he  is,  and  he  possesses  so- 
cial and  other  relations  of  which  one  may  well  be  humbly  proud.  Since 
graduation  he  has  entered  the  service  of  a  great  railroad,  and  in  this 
service  has  akeady  won  conspicuous  success.  I  was  recently  talking 
with  him  about  his  work  at  Yale.  "I  did  not,"  he  said,  "study  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  outside  of  recitations  and  lectures,  in  the 
last  two  years  of  my  course.  I  prepared  myself  for  examination  by 
means  of  the  'Digest'  — a  compilation  of  notes  upon  the  course  made 
by  a  student  who  himself  is  taking  the  course.  In  the  Sophomore  year 
I  did  work  more  than  fifteen  minutes  a  day  on  my  studies.  But  inas- 
much as  I  worked  eight  hours  a  day  on  the  '  News '  I  had  not  much 
time  for  study.  In  one  course,  a  recitation  course  in  this  year,  I  was 
not  once  called  up  in  the  whole  term.  In  the  Freshman  year  I  worked 
a  good  deal  more.     We  were  called  up  to  recite  pretty  regularly." 

Whether  these  conditions  are  to  be  considered  advantageous  or  disad- 
vantageous to  the  student  I  will  not  now  discuss.  But  I  am  giving  the 
testimony  of  a  young  man  who,  of  course,  is  well  endowed  with  brains, 
and  who  could  probably  do  more  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  than  many 
could  do  in  four  quarters.  He  spent  his  time  in  the  last  two  years,  as  in 
the  Sophomore,  in  the  promotion  of  imdergi^aduate  interests.  I  am  sure 
that  in  most  small  colleges  the  student  could  not  have  found  a  sufficient 
number  of  undergraduate  enterprises  to  use  up  his  time ;  and  I  am  also 
sure  the  college  would  have  requhed  him  every  day  to  be  upon  his  feet 
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in  the  recitation  room.  And  yet  I  am  confident  that  my  friend  received 
rich  and  lasting  advantages  from  the  course  which  he  adopted  at  Yale 
—  advantages  possibly  richer  and  more  lasting  than  he  could  have  re- 
ceived by  working  eight  hom'S  a  day  in  some  colleges.  But  I  use  the 
incident  to  illustrate  the  remark  that  in  the  small  college  the  conception 
of  student-life  is  more  studious,  and  the  organization  of  student-life  more 
simple  than  in  the  large. 

The  considerations  which  favor  the  large  college  are  somewhat  more 
easily  stated  than  those  which  favor  the  small.  One  can  state  them  in 
so  simple  and  logical  a  form  that  the  discussion  of  them  seems  super- 
fluous. 

The  large  college  has  usually  a  better  equipment.  Its  "  plant  "  is  su- 
perior. Its  laboratories  ^are  more  adequate.  Its  library  is  of  far  greater 
worth.  Adequate  laboratories  and,  above  all,  a  worthy  library  are  ad- 
vantages most  precious.  The  library  is  the  laboratory  of  laboratories : 
it  is  the  workshop,  providing  tools ;  it  is  the  heart,  giving  inspiring  force ; 
it  is  the  brain,  offering  thought  and  the  materials  of  scholarship.  "  Why 
do  you  go  to  that  college  ? "  a  student  was  asked.  "  Because  it  has  the 
best  library,"  was  the  prompt  and  worthy  answer. 

The  large  college  has  also,  usually,  teachers  who  are  more  expert  in 
their  subjects.  The  power  of  the  gi-eat  coUege  to  attract  expert  scholars 
is  practically  absolute.  The  condition  is  almost,  though  not  quite,  as 
compelling  in  Germany  as  in  America.  Seymour  and  Perrin  are  called 
from  Western  Reserve  to  Yale,  and  they  go.  Wheeler  is  called  from 
Vermont  to  Columbia,  and  he  goes.  Sterrett  is  called  from  Amherst  to 
Cornell,  and  he  goes.  And  these  are  examples  taken  from  a  single  de- 
partment of  scholarship  and  of  teaching. 

It  is  also  to  be  said  that  the  larger  number  of  teachers  in  the  large 
college  may  constitute  a  distinct  advantage.  The  teacher  is  always  to 
find  the  student.  Most  teachers,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  not  find  their 
students.  Not  one  teacher  in  five  has  an  influence  over  the  student  which 
the  student  can  distinctly  and  permanently  appreciate.  If  the  single 
teacher  in  a  department  of  a  college  fails  to  adjust  himself  to  the  student, 
or  the  student  to  him,  the  student  receives  little  or  no  advantage.  The 
risk  of  this  failure  of  adjustment  is,  of  course,  great.  But  in  a  large  col- 
lege the  large  numl>er  of  teacliers  in  all  departments  and  tlie  several  teach- 
ers in  a  single  dejiartment  distuictly  lessen  the  peril.  If  the  student  fails 
to  receive  what  he  desires  from  one  teacher,  he  can  turn  from  him  to  any 
one  of  his  associates.  His  elective  preference  of  teachers,  as  well  as  of 
subjects,  has  a  wider  field  of  exercise. 
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It  is  further  evident  that  the  relationships  of  the  students  in  the  large 
college  are  more  numerous.  The  students  come  from  a  wider  territory ; 
are  of  an  origin  more  diverse;  and  are  following  purposes  of  a  greater 
variety,  even  if  not  of  higher  significance.  California  and  Maine,  Texas 
and  Minnesota,  are  brought  together.  But  the  constituency  of  the  small 
college  is  local.  Most  Bowdoin  boys  come  from  Maine,  most  Hobart 
boys  from  Xew  York,  most  Wabash  boys  from  Indiana.  Eelationships 
of  diversity  and  breadth  are  of  great  value.  They  enlarge  the  character ; 
they  promote  savoir  faire  ;  they  help  to  constitute  the  student  a  citizen 
of  the  world;  they  develop  a  sense  of  universal  fiiendliness  and  fiiend- 
ship. 

In  the  same  matter-of-fact  method  it  may  be  added  that  the  large 
college  has  greater  prestige.  The  greater  prestige  is  of  small  concern  to 
the  undergraduate,  but  it  may  be  of  gi-eat  concern  to  the  graduate.  This 
advantage  may  often  save  the  graduate's  feelings;  and  it  also  does  fre- 
quently put  money  into  his  purse.  "  Why  did  you  come  to  Harvard 
College  ? "  asked  a  distinguished  professor,  who  is  no  longer  a  member 
of  the  Hai'vard  faculty,  of  different  students.  No  satisfactory  answer 
was  given  until  a  man  was  reached  who  replied :  "  Harvard  gi*aduates 
get  better  salaries  in  my  city  than  the  gi*aduates  of  any  other  coUege." 
"Most  clear  and  solid  reason,"  said  the  professor.  The  training  given 
in  a  small  and  unknown  college  may  be  superior  to  that  given  in  a  great 
and  conspicuous  coUege :  it  not  infrequently  is  superior ;  but  such  train- 
ing is  obliged  to  prove  its  superiority.  It  lacks  the  mint-mark,  which 
is  necessary  for  securing  universal  appreciation  and  acceptance. 

Between  the  advantages  offered  by  the  large  and  by  the  small  college 
no  balance  should  or  can  be  struck.  The  presence  of  numbers  or  the 
lack  of  numbers  is  only  one  of  many  characteristic  elements  of  colleges. 
The  college  which  is  large,  or  the  college  which  is  urban,  may  be  the 
better  or  the  best  college  for  one  student ;  and  the  college  which  is  small, 
as  the  college  which  is  subm-ban,  may  be  the  better  or  the  best  for 
another  student.  To  ask  which  is  superior  is  like  asking  whether  one 
prefers  purple  or  golden  sunsets.  The  answer  arises  from  the  personal 
equation. 

But  the  fact  of  the  personal  equation  does  permit  the  expression  of 
certain  more  definite  judgments.  To  the  student  of  ordinary  ability  the 
small  coUege  offers  a  heartier  sense  of  sympathy,  of  fellowship,  and  of 
expectation  of  usefulness;  to  the  student  of  extraordinary  ability  the 
large  college  offers  far  richer  advantages  for  higher  development  and 
greater  increase  of  his  greater  power.     To  the  student  who  is  working 
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his  way  the  small  college  is  less  expensive,  but  furnishes  fewer  oppor- 
tunities for  earning;  the  large  college  demands  more  money,  but  is 
able  to  make  large  grants  from  its  loan  and  other  funds,  and  to  furnish 
better  facilities  for  self-support.  To  the  city-bred  man  the  small  college 
in  the  country  opens  a  new  life,  and  to  the  country -bred  man  the  large 
college  in  or  near  the  metropolis  opens  also  a  new  life.  To  the  first  the 
temptation  of  self-conceit  or  arrogance  is  presented;  and  to  the  second 
the  temptation  of  intellectual  and  moral  dissipation.  The  student  of 
weak  will  —  who,  however,  should  never  go  to  college  —  finds  more  ade- 
quate support  in  the  personal  ministries  of  the  small  college ;  the  stu- 
dent of  strong  will  finds  his  individuality  strengthened,  even  if  made 
less  unique,  by  the  individualities  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 

I  should  hesitate  to  make  an  affirmation  on  the  subject  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  ask,  whether  the  small  college  is  not  better  fitted  to  make 
thinkers,  and  the  large  to  make  scholars ;  the  small  better  fitted  to  teach 
men,  and  the  large  better  fitted  to  teach  subjects ;  the  small  better  fitted 
to  train  the  individual,  and  the  large  better  fitted  to  discipline  the  democ- 
racy ;  and  the  small  better  fitted  to  improve  and  enrich  personal  character, 
and  the  large  to  disseminate  truth. 

With  respect  to  the  large  college,  it  is  to  be  said  that  its  organization 
should  indeed  be  simple,  and  should  not  be  difficult  to  make.  But  the 
organization  of  the  large  college  is  far  less  simple  than  that  of  the  small. 
The  cost  of  administration  is  greater.  A  large  force  is  required  to  ac- 
comx)lish  the  desired  results.  Far  greater  attention  is  necessarily  given 
to  the  organization  itself.  Among  the  most  elaborate  of  the  organiza- 
tions of  all  colleges  is  that  obtaining  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  One 
peril  in  such  elaborate  systems  is  that  the  president  is  obliged,  or  hon- 
estly believes  he  is  obliged,  to  segregate  himself  from  most  relations  with 
the  students.  This  is,  or  should  be,  a  distinct  loss  to  the  student  and  a 
loss  and  sore  trial  to  the  president  himself. 

The  primary  question  whether  the  large  college  or  the  small  makes 
the  greater  contribution  to  the  betterment  of  the  nation  and  of  human- 
ity, is  as  easy  as  it  is  pleasant  to  answer.  Both  types  are  necessary,  and 
both  types  are  rendering  very  high  service.  The  presence  of  a  few  large 
colleges  —  and  large  colleges  mean  few  colleges  —  as  one  for  each  State 
or  group  of  small  States,  would  result  in  the  manifestation  of  scholastic 
forms  more  impressive,  in  buildings  more  magnificent,  and  in  conditions 
material  and  intellectual  appealing  with  greater  fascination  to  the  heart 
and  mind.  This  would  Ijc  a  result  akin  to  tliat  which  Oxford  represents, 
making  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  tlie  aesthetic  and  to  historical  associa- 
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tions.  It  would  be  a  result,  too,  akin  to  that  of  the  University  of  Vienna, 
making  its  appeal  to  the  sense  of  scholastic  investigation  and  efficiency 
through  the  concentration  and  consolidation  of  lai'ge  interests.  This  is 
well.  The  presence  of  many  small  colleges  —  and  many  colleges  mean 
small  colleges  —  allows  the  coming  to  these  colleges  of  many  youths  who 
would  not  be  able,  or  who  think  they  would  not  be  able,  to  go  long  dis- 
tances fi'om  home  in  quest  of  a  college  training.  In  fact,  many  of  these 
boys  and  girls  would  no  more  think  of  going  to  a  distant  college  than 
they  would  think  of  going  to  the  Xorth  Pole,  so  remote  are  their  rela- 
tions from  collegiate  walls.  Therefore,  if  the  entrance  into  American 
life  of  college-bred  men  and  women  in  large  numbers  be  of  value,  the 
small  college  has  still  a  work  to  do  of  the  sort  which  it  has  done,  in  the 
training  of  boys  and  girls  for  the  highest  service  to  mankind  and  for 
the  enlargement  and  enrichment  of  theu*  own  lives.     This  is  also  weU. 

Consequently  it  is  desirable  for  both  the  large  college  and  the  small 
to  exist.  The  large  college  will  become  larger ;  its  numbers  increas- 
ing, its  ec[uipment  growing,  its  conditions  nobly  developing.  The  num- 
ber of  large  colleges  themselves  it  is  not  desirable,  in  my  opinion,  to 
increase.  The  niunber,  too,  of  small  colleges  should  certainly  not  be  in- 
creased, but  rather  diminished.  But  the  small  college  existing  should 
find  its  equipment  made  more  adequate,  its  endowment  enlarged,  its 
professors  better  paid,  its  atmosphere  made  far  finer,  and  its  relations 
richer  in  the  highest  scholastic  associations. 

As  I  close  I  venture  to  express  a  suspicion,  and  it  is  only  a  suspi- 
cion, that,  if  any  one  were  to  coimt  up  the  gi^aduates  of  the  small  colleges 
of  America  who  have  rendered  efficient  service  to  the  commonwealth  and 
to  humanity,  and  if  one  were  to  count  up  the  graduates  of  the  large  col- 
leges who  have  rendered  efficient  service  to  mankind  and  to  the  state, 
and  if  one  were  to  compare  these  numbers  with  the  whole  number  of 
graduates  of  the  colleges  of  the  two  classes,  it  would  be  found  that  gi-eat 
and  lasting  and  noble  as  are  the  services  given  by  the  sons  of  the  large 
colleges,  the  services  rendered  by  the  sons  of  the  small  colleges  would 
be  seen  to  be  even  greater  and  more  beneficent.  But,  as  I  said,  this 
is  a  mere  impression.  An  examination  of  the  facts  might  prove  that 
it  has  no  foundation.  But  no  proper  examination  is  possible.  The  en- 
deavor to  make  such  an  examination  would  be  like  trying  to  treat  ethical 
phenomena  with  the  methods  of  mathematics. 

The  large  college  is  a  creature  of  the  last  quai^ter  of  the  last  century. . 
For  the  larger  part  of  that  century  the  colleges  of  the  greatest  number  of 
students,  judged  by  present  standards,  would  be  denominated  small  col- 
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leges.  It  was  seldom  that  the  graduating  classes  of  Harvard  or  of  Yale 
were  of  the  size  of  the  present  graduating  classes  of  certain  country  colleges 
of  New  England.  The  larger  part,  therefore,  of  the  great  work  which 
American  colleges  have  done  for  America  and  the  world,  the  larger  num- 
ber of  the  noble  men  whom  these  colleges  have  trained  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  race,  are  the  results  of  the  small  college.  The  small  college 
has  now  become  the  large,  and  the  small  college  also  still  continues  to 
exist.  It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  the  large  college  can  do  the 
great  work  for  America  and  for  all  men  which  the  small  college  has  cer- 
tainly done.     The  proof  one  awaits  with  both  desire  and  expectation. 

Chaeles  F.  Thwing. 


AGEICULTUEE   IN    CHINA. 

In  a  country  like  China,  from  whose  broad  plains  400,000,000  of 
our  fellow-men  obtain  their  sustenance,  no  subject  is  of  such  interest  as 
agriculture.  The  vast  antiquity  of  this  country,  too,  and  the  unbroken 
continuity  of  its  history  lend  an  interest  to  the  consideration  of  an  art 
which  has  been  handed  down  as  it  exists  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  his- 
tory. Changes  there  have  been,  of  course.  New  gTains  and  new  vege- 
tables have  been  added  to  the  scanty  list  of  the  old ;  but  methods  have 
remained  the  same,  and  the  soil  is  cultivated  to-day  as  in  the  days  which 
antedate  Confucius. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  area  of  China.  The  Empire  of  China  con- 
sists of  China  proper,  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Thibet,  Ili  or  Eastern  Tur- 
kestan, and  the  large  island  of  Hainan.  Formosa  formerly  belonged  to 
China,  but  is  now  owned  by  Japan.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
word  "Sin,"  meaning  silk.  The  area  of  Chiua  is  about  5,000,000 
square  miles,  which  is  one-third  of  Asia,  and  about  one-tenth  of  the 
land  sruface  of  the  globe. 

As  to  population,  no  regular  census  has  been  taken  for  many  years, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  accurately  given;  but  it  is  estimated  at  about  400,- 
000,000,  or  one-third  of  the  human  race.  Vast  as  this  population 
is,  the  empire  is  not  over-populated.  There  are  immense  tracts  of 
vacant  lands  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  and  Ili,  Thibet,  and  the 
vicinage  of  the  Yellow  Eiver  are  very  scantily  peopled.  The  cause, 
however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  inadequate  tillage  of  the  soil,  but  in 
want  of  transportation. 

According  to  the  Chinese  accounts,  agriculture  was  not  gi'adually 
developed  from  rude  beginnings,  but  has  a  certain  definiteness  of  origin 
which  it  lacks  in  Western  history  or  tradition.  It  was  the  invention  of 
the  Emperor  Shin  Nung,  who,  succeeding  Fuh-hi,  the  first  Emperor  of 
China,  ascended  the  throne  2,737  years  B.C.  It  was  he  who  "first  fash- 
ioned timber  into  ploughs  and  taught  the  people  the  art  of  husbandry." 
He  also  discovered  the  medicinal  virtue  of  plants,  and  instituted  the 
custom  of  holding  periodical  markets  for  the  barter  of  commodities. 
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Whatever  basis  of  truth  this  tradition  may  lack  it  seems  to  prove  one 
thing,  namely,  that  the  art,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  practised  to-day, 
antedates  all  recorded  history.  In  the  West  we  may  point  to  such 
and  such  an  implement  or  method  as  having  originated  at  such  and 
such  a  date.  In  China  no  such  progress  is  discernible.  Agriculture  is 
to-day  what  it  was  millenniums  ago,  and  what  it  may  continue  to  be  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

The  Chinese  from  the  legendary  time  mentioned  to  the  present  have 
always  been  an  agiicultural  people.  Then  emperors,  without  regard  to 
race,  whether  native,  Mongol,  or  Manchu,  have  encouraged  agriculture ; 
doubtless  seeing  in  it  the  gi^eatest  safeguard  of  the  throne.  The  pres- 
ent dynasty  has  continued  all  the  ceremonies  instituted  in  ancient  times 
tending  to  dignify  the  occupation  of  the  farmer. 

Across  an  avenue  from  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  inside  of  the  Chinese 
city  of  Peking,  is  a  gi-eat  enclosure  in  which  is  situated  the  Sun  Nung 
Tan,  an  "altar  dedicated  to  Shin  Nung" — the  supposed  inventor  of 
agriculture.  This  enclosure  is  two  miles  in  circumference  and  contains 
four  separate  altars.  These  are  erected  to  the  Gods  of  the  Heavens  and  of 
the  Earth,  to  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  to  Shin  Nung.  At  the  vernal  equi- 
nox the  Emperor  goes  with  a  great  retinue  consisting  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Rites  and  of  various  officials,  and  with  his  own  hands  holds 
the  plough,  which  is  drawn  by  bullocks.  He  ploughs  a  part  of  the  park, 
and  no  one  touches  the  imperial  portion  so  ploughed.  Other  parts  are 
ploughed  by  district  magistrates  and  prefects.  Sacrifices  are  then  offered 
to  the  divinities,  and  with  the  prayers  presented  are  burnt  in  furnaces. 
In  the  Chinese  theory  of  government  example  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  the  annual  ceremony  performed  by  the  Emperor  is  intended 
to  illustrate  to  his  subjects  the  honor  and  importance  of  agricultural 
pursuits. 

Many  books  have  been  published  on  agricultural  subjects.  The  cul- 
ture of  rice  has  received  special  attention.  In  the  year  1600  Sli 
Kwang-ki  prepared  an  "Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture."  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  the  most  potent  element  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  the 
untiring  industry  of  the  peojjle,  who  owe  little  to  science  or  machinery. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  antiquity  of  agriculture  among  them,  the 
Chinese  have  failed  to  make  any  great  progress  in  it.  Tlieir  system  of 
cultivation  is  very  careful  and  marked  by  attention  to  details;  but  it 
shows  ignorance  of  the  princi}iles  of  rotation  of  crops  and  of  adai)tation 
of  soils  to  particular  grains,  and  an  extremely  ]trimitive  knowledge  of 
agricultural  implements.     Their  fields  are  treated  like  gardens,  being 
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subjected  to  the  most  constant  and  watchful  care,  both  at  the  time  of 
planting  and  during  the  growth  of  the  crops.  When  ripe  the  crop  is 
gathered  by  hand,  with  the  utmost  completeness;  not  a  straw  or  leaf, 
scarcely  even  a  root,  being  allowed  to  remain. 

In  threshing  gi'ain  the  Chinese  spread  it  out  on  a  smooth  clay  floor 
in  the  open  an-  —  there  is  such  a  threshing  floor  adjoining  every  farm- 
house —  and  the  grain  is  detached  either  by  threshing  with  flails  or  by 
rolling  over  it  a  stone  roller  drawn  by  a  donkey.  The  chaf!'  is  removed 
by  tossing  the  grain  into  the  air  in  a  slight  breeze ;  the  kernels  of  grain 
falling  straight  to  the  ground  and  the  chaff  and  the  dust  being  blown 
aside. 

The  two  most  characteristic  features  of  Chinese  agriculture  are  the 
use  of  manure  and  the  system  of  iiiigation.  Manure  is  gathered  from 
all  conceivable  sources.  In  the  cities  the  night-soil  deposited  on  the 
sides  of  streets  and  alleys  is  gathered  by  men  and  boys.  It  is  mixed 
with  clay,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  sold  to  farmers.  On  country  roads  boys, 
and  often  women  and  girls,  are  seen  at  places  where  large  numbers  of 
pack-horses,  camels,  and  mules  pass,  gathering  the  material,  which  is 
afterward,  with  beneficial  effects,  spread  on  the  fields.  Earth  from 
canals,  rivers,  and  streets  is  carted  away  for  the  same  purpose.  "Other 
substances  are  diligently  collected,"  says  Williams,  "as  hair  from  barber 
shops,  exploded  fire-crackers,  sweepings  from  the  streets,  lime  and  plaster 
from  kitchens  and  old  buildings,  soot,  bones,  and  fish  and  animal  re- 
mains." The  quantity  of  these  fertilizers  used  and  the  importance  the 
Chinese  attach  to  them  are  proved  by  the  number  of  people  whose  live- 
lihood is  gained  by  their  collection. 

In  irrigating  his  land  the  farmer  uses  many  devices.  Where  run- 
ning water  is  at  hand  he  turns  it  to  advantage  by  directing  it  over  his 
fields  in  large  channels.  These  are  banked  in  with  clay,  and  subdivided 
into  smaller  and  smaller  streamlets,  until  every  part  of  the  groimd  has 
been  reached.  If  no  running  water  is  found  wells  are  dug,  and  the 
water  is  drawn  up  by  hand,  and  poured  into  the  main  ditches,  which  are 
subdivided  into  numerous  smaller  ones.  Holes  are  dug  in  which  rain- 
water accumulates,  which  is  baled  out  when  needed.  T]ie  raising  of 
this  water  in  most  cases,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Peking,  is  done  very 
laboriously  by  hand. 

Chinese  agricultural  implements  are  of  the  rudest  character.  They 
are  chiefly  the  hoe,  the  harrow,  the  rake,  the  plough,  and  the  stone  roller. 
The  plough  is  simply  a  broad  blade  fastened  to  a  rough  handle,  guided  by 
a  man,  and  drawn  by  teams  of  the  most  miscellaneous  description.     It 
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cuts  a  furrow  never  more  than  six  inches  deep,  and  frequently  only 
two  or  three.  The  teams  are  made  up  of  horses,  donkeys,  mules,  bul- 
locks, and  men,  it  being  not  unusual  to  see  a  man  or  boy  and  any  one 
or  more  of  the  animals  above-named  drawing  the  same  plough.  Chinese 
farmers  measure  the  depth  of  the  furrows  by  the  fingers,  and  frequently 
speak  of  ploughing  only  two  or  three  fingers  deep.  The  reason  of  this 
seems  to  be  the  difficulty  of  making  a  deeper  furrow  with  their  ploughs. 
The  hoe  is  a  much  more  efTective  tool,  and  it  is  with  it  that  they  work 
between  the  furrows  of  gi^ain  after  it  has  sprouted. 

Foreign  agricultural  implements,  especially  ploughs,  might  be  intro- 
duced with  great  effect  among  the  Chinese,  but  the  price  will  always 
operate  against  such  introduction.  A  Chinese  plough  can  be  bought  for 
the  equivalent  of  two  or  three  Mexican  dollars,  and  smaller  tools  in  pro- 
portion. There  are  no  great  stores  devoted  to  the  sale  of  agricultural 
implements,  they  being  made  by  hand  either  by  a  neighboring  black- 
smith or  by  the  farmer  himself,  as  occasion  demands. 

The  principal  crops  in  North  China,  besides  the  fruits  and  vegetables, 
of  which  there  are  almost  all  that  are  found  in  Western  countries,  are 
wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  numerous  varieties  of  millet,  beans,  Indian 
com,  sesamum,  hemp,  rice,  cotton,  kowleon,  and  some  tobacco. 

Wheat  in  North  China  is  planted  in  two  crops,  known  as  autumn 
and  spring  wheat,  of  which  the  former  excels  in  both  quantity  and 
quality.  This  is  planted  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  or  at  the  latest 
not  after  the  semi-monthly  period  known  in  the  Chinese  calendar  as  the 
"cold  dew"  (about  October  8).  It  is  harvested  at  about  the  summer 
solstice.  The  yield  per  Chinese  mou  —  6.61  mou  make  an  English  acre  — 
is  estimated  in  a  good  year  at  one  tan,  that  is,  about  240  pounds,  or 
nearly  1,700  pounds  per  English  acre.  Wheat  is  not  sown  broadcast. 
It  is  carefully  sown  in  furrows  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  leaving  room 
between  the  furrows  for  hoeing.  In  this  space  when  the  wheat  is  partly 
grown  some  vegetable  crop  is  planted.  The  seed  requu-ed  to  sow  a  mou 
of  land  is  about  seventeen  to  twenty  pounds,  or  nearly  120  pounds  to  the 
English  acre.  The  seed,  say  the  Chinese,  should  be  sown  in  damp 
ground.  The  price  of  wheat  in  Peking  varies  every  day,  just  as  in  other 
centres,  according  to  supply  and  demand.  It  is  fixed  at  the  markets  by 
brokers,  who  are  under  official  supervision,  and  who  arrange  sales  and 
measure  out  the  grain,  receiving  a  small  commission. 

Spring  wheat  is  sown  only  when  by  reason  of  excessive  rains  or 
other  unfavorable  causes  the  gi'ound  is  not  ready  for  the  autumn  crop. 
It  is  then  sown  about  the  spring  equinox,  April  5.     It  ripens  at  the 
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same  time  as  autumn  wheat,  but  produces  some  twenty  to  forty  pounds 
of  grain  less  per  mou,  and  is  of  inferior  quality.  Both  spring  and  au- 
tumn wheat  are  used  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  flour;  being 
ground  by  mills  worked  by  hand,  horse,  or  donkey  power,  or  rarely  by 
water  power. 

Barley  is  planted  at  about  the  spring  equinox  and  harvested  at  the 
summer  solstice.  It  is  planted  in  the  same  manner  as  wheat,  producing 
a  few  more  pounds  per  mou,  and  requiring  about  half  as  much  seed. 
This  grain,  when  husked,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  rice.  When  mixed 
with  a  kind  of  pea  grown  in  North  China  —  the  wentou,  resembling  the 
marrowfat  pea  —  it  makes  a  ferment  for  wine.  Barley  is  worth  about  2.7 
taels  per  tan  when  husked.  The  tael  is  ordinarily  equal  to  SI. 40  Mex- 
ican, or  77  cents  of  our  money. 

Buckwheat,  called  by  the  Chinese  "triangular  rice,"  is  sown  during 
the  thiiiy  days  following  the  summer  solstice,  and  harvested  early  in 
October.  It  produces  about  one  and  one-half  tan  per  mou,  and  is  usu- 
ally worth  1.5  taels  per  tan. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  millet  in  North  China.  They  are  aU 
planted  early  in  April,  and  gathered  early  in  September.  Among  them 
is  the  tall  millet,  of  which  one  species  produces  a  red  grain,  and  another 
a  white.  The  red  is  used  as  food  for  horses,  and  to  manufacture  wine; 
the  white,  which  is  of  superior  quality,  is  made  into  flour  for  human  con- 
sumption, and  costs  slightly  more.  The  tall,  slender  stalks  of  this  grain 
are  used  in  making  thatched  roofs,  and  for  a  number  of  other  purposes. 
The  grain  is  worth  from  1.6  to  2  taels  per  tan.  It  enters  vers-  largely 
into  consumption  as  food,  much  more  than  rice  does,  among  the  poorer 
classes.  The  variety  of  millet  known  as  "  Italian  millet"  is  grown  in  im- 
mense quantities  in  many  parts  of  China.  It  is  eaten  boiled  when  un- 
ground,  and  it  is  also  ground  into  a  fine  yellow  flour. 

Indian  corn  is  planted  in  early  April,  or  never  later  than  the  last  of 
May.  The  grain  is  ready  for  harvest  by  the  middle  of  September.  A 
mou  of  land  takes  about  twelve  poimds  of  seed,  and  produces  about  one 
tan  (six  or  seven  tou)  of  grain.  Corn  is  sown  by  the  Chinese  in  furrows 
about  as  in  America.  The  grain  is  made  into  meal  for  human  consump- 
tion.    It  costs  shelled  1.6  taels  per  tan. 

Yellow,  white,  green,  and  black  beans  are  grown.  They  are  used  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  the  production  of  oil,  the  manufacture  of 
vermicelli,  the  manufacture  of  soy  (a  kind  of  pickle),  for  stuffing  for 
cakes,  as  a  ferment  for  wine,  and  as  food  —  chiefly  the  black  beans  for 
horses  and  camels.     The  price  of  a  tan  varies  from  2.1  to  2.8  taels,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  use  to  which  the  beans  are  put,  the  costliest  being  the 
variety  used  in  the  manufacture  of  vermicelli. 

Sesamum  is  raised  solely  for  the  oil  extracted  from  it.  This  oil, 
called  "fragi-ant  oil,"  is  used  extensively  in  cooking,  and  sometimes  for 
illuminating  purposes. 

Eice  is  raised  nearly  all  over  China  proper.  There  are  immense 
fields  near  Peking.  The  grain  is  first  soaked,  and  when  it  begins  to 
swell  is  sown  very  thickly  in  a  small  plat  containing  liquid  manure. 
The  shoots  when  they  are  about  six  inches  high  are  planted  in  the  rice 
paddies.  Six  men  can  transplant  two  acres  a  day.  About  330  poimds 
of  grain  are  required  to  sow  a  Chinese  mou,  about  one-seventh  of  an 
English  acre.     A  ten-fold  crop  is  produced. 

Kowleon  is  largely  planted  in  North  China.  It  resembles  sorg- 
hum. It  has  no  ear,  but  has  a  bunch  of  seed  at  the  top  which  is  mixed 
with  straw  for  the  food  of  animals.  The  stalks,  which  are  twenty  feet 
high,  are  used  for  roofing  houses,  and  for  fuel. 

Cotton  is  one  of  the  great  staples  of  China.  It  is  grown  chiefly  in 
middle  and  southern  China,  but  I  have  seen  fields  of  it  near  Peking.  If 
cotton  mills  and  their  products  are  not  taxed  too  high,  China  wiU  become 
a  great  manufactm-ing  coimtry.  She  has  cheap  money,  cheap  labor,  and 
the  raw  material. 

Tobacco  was  introduced  into  China  from  Luzon  about  a.d.  1550. 
It  was  denounced  then  by  Imperial  decree  as  it  was  in  England,  but 
prohibition  of  its  use  was  ineffectual.  All  classes  and  both  sexes  smoke. 
The  common  people  generally  use  a  small,  dry  pipe,  the  gentry  a 
water  pipe.  Cigars  are  not  made.  Cigarettes  are  now  much  used. 
The  pipes  hold  very  little  tobacco.  Behind  a  mandarin  at  dinner 
stands  a  man  who  empties  and  replenishes  his  pipe.  The  ashes  are 
emptied  on  the  floor,  and  it  is  a  dhty  process.  Tobacco  is  a  consider- 
able article  of  export.  Manila  cigars  are  now  being  largely  smoked. 
There  is  no  duty,  and  the  price  varies  from  $2  per  hundred,  silver 
money,  to  $10.  Chinese  tobacco  is  much  milder  than  American  or 
Cuban  tobacco. 

Tea  is  raised  between  the  twenty-third  and  thirty-fifth  parallels  of 
latitude.  It  is  said  that  the  best  soil  for  it  is  a  friable,  light-colored, 
porous  one,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  sand,  and  a  superabundance  of  de- 
caying vegetable  matter  on  the  surface.  A  hot  and  moist  climate  suits 
it.     The  earliest  accounts  of  the  cultivation  of  tea  date  back  to  a.d.  350. 

The  plant  seldom  exceeds  three  feet  in  height.  Plantations  are 
usually  found  (jn  slo^xis  or  at  tlie  fuot  of  hills  where  drainage  and  moist- 
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ure  are  easily  produced.  The  tea  flower  is  small,  single,  and  white. 
The  seeds  are  three  small  nuts  with  valves  between  them,  and  are  en- 
closed in  a  triangular  shell  which  splits  open  when  ripe.  In  October 
the  nuts  are  put  in  a  mixture  of  damp  sand  and  earth.  In  March  they 
are  sown  in  a  nursery.  A  year  after  the  shoots  are  transplanted,  being 
put  in  rows  about  four  feet  apart.  When  the  shrub  is  three  years  old 
the  leaf  is  plucked,  and  the  picking  continues  until  the  eighth  year. 
The  first  picking  consists  of  the  young  leaves.  It  is  named  "pecoe," 
or  white  down.  The  derivations  of  some  other  names  are  the  following : 
Hyson  comes  from  yu-tsin,  "before  the  rain";  another  romantic  deriva- 
tion is  that  it  comes  from  the  name  of  a  young  maiden  who  introduced 
some  improvements  in  curing  tea.  Sou-chong  means  small  or  rare  va- 
riety. Congou  means  work  or  worked,  from  being  well  worked.  Bohea 
is  the  name  of  hills  in  Fuh-kien.     Oo-long  is  the  black  dragon. 

The  second  plucking  takes  place  from  May  15  to  June.  Tiie  plant 
is  then  in  full  leaf.  A  tea-tree  will  yield  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two 
ounces  of  leaf.  The  women  and  children  do  the  picking  and  receive  six 
or  eight  cents  silver  per  day.  The  leaves  are  cured  by  various  pro- 
cesses of  drying,  and  roasting  over  a  fire.  Green  tea  and  black  tea  are 
made  from  the  same  leaf,  the  difference  being  in  the  fact  that  the  black 
tea  is  subjected  to  a  process  of  fermentation  while  the  green  tea  is  not. 
There  are  machines  for  curing  tea  in  Formosa  and  at  Hankow,  and,  per- 
haps, at  other  places. 

The  Eussians  transport  immense  quantities  of  tea  overland  on  camel- 
back  from  Tungchow.  As  sea  air  injures  the  quality  of  tea,  this  mode 
of  carriage  is  most  beneficial  to  it.  The  Chinese  use  large  cups  for  mak- 
ing tea.  In  these  sufficient  leaves  are  thrown  to  make  one  cup.  A 
saucer  covers  the  cup.  Tea  is  scented  by  throwing  over  the  leaves,  as 
they  roast,  roses,  tuberoses,  orange-flowers,  jasmines,  and  other  varieties. 
I  was  once  presented  with  some  tea  which  was  valued  at  $40  Mexican 
per  pound. 

A  great  deal  of  tea  is  raised  in  Formosa,  and  nearly  all  of  it  comes 
to  the  United  States ;  the  exportations  to  the  United  States  amounting  to 
17,000,000  pounds  annually.  China  teas  meet  with  much  competition 
from  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas.  Some  efforts  have  been  made  in  China 
to  improve  the  culture  and  curing  of  tea,  but  they  have  had  small  re- 
sults. The  Government  has  been  often  petitioned  to  take  off  the  export 
tax  which  burdens  tea,  but  it  has  not  consented  to  do  so.  Unless  China 
takes  some  measures  to  improve  her  teas  and  to  reduce  taxation  she 
will  eventually  lose  this  great  trade. 
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In  Mongolia,  tea  in  the  shape  of  bricks,  called  "brick  tea,"  is  largely 
used,  and  passes  current  as  money.  All  the  refuse  of  tea  is  pressed 
into  cakes  having  the  appearance  of  cakes  of  chocolate.  These  cakes  are 
conveniently  portable,  and  readily  broken  up  so  as  to  be  used  or  passed 
from  hand  to  hand. 

I  have  not  space  to  go  at  length  into  the  description  of  silk  culture. 
Descriptions  of  it  are  found  in  the  books  as  far  back  as  2600  B.C.  Its 
inventor,  a  woman  named  Yuenfi,  is  stiU  worshipped  in  a  temple  at  Pe- 
king. As  the  Emperor  patronizes  agriculture,  so  the  Empress  annually 
sacrifices  to  Yuenfi.  The  Government  has  always  fostered  this  industry, 
and  it  is  pursued  in  every  province  in  China.  The  greatest  care  is  taken 
to  raise  and  protect  the  worms.  The  mode  of  raising  them  and  the  use 
of  the  cocoons  require  a  special  study. 

The  unit  of  land  measurement  in  China  is  the  mou,  of  which  6.61 
constitute  an  English  acre.  This  unit,  however,  is  variable,  being 
larger  in  some  provinces  than  in  others.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of 
North  China  a  curious  system  prevails  of  measuring  land  by  the  number 
of  days  it  requires  to  plough  it  with  one  bullock.  One  day's  land  is  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  an  acre,  English  measure.  Three  days'  lands 
make  a  small  holding,  while  some  mountain  farmers  own  seventy  or 
eighty.  This  system  of  measurement  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  land 
in  the  mountains  is  cultivated  along  the  mountain-sides  in  narrow  ter- 
races, many  of  which  are  required  to  make  up  an  acre,  and  whose  area 
is  difficult  of  estimation.  In  measuring  grain  the  tables  are  somewhat 
similar  to  our  own,  the  unit  being  the  sheng,  which  contains  nearly  an 
English  quart. 

A  comparison  of  the  yield  of  the  fields  of  China  with  that  of  Ameri- 
can farms  would  be  interesting  if  it  could  be  accurately  made.  The 
difference  between  the  styles  of  planting  makes  it  difficult  to  do  so,  as  the 
grain  in  America  is  sown  broadcast  or  drilled,  while  in  China  all  cereals 
are  carefuUy  planted  in  furrows,  wide  distances  apart.  The  absence  of 
any  statistics  as  to  the  average  product  per  acre  such  as  are  published 
in  the  United  States  increases  the  difficulty  of  comparison.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  seed  sown,  the  re- 
turn in  North  Cliina  is  larger  than  the  average  return  in  America.  This 
would  be  the  natural  result  of  the  careful  system  of  planting,  liarvesting, 
and  threshing,  involving  no  waste  whatever. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  comjjanson  witli  the  other 
classes  is  one  of  reasonable  comfort.  Their  condition,  however,  is  not 
the  same  all  over  China,  the  tendency  seeming  to  be  toward  greater 
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prosperity  and  larger  holdings  in  the  north,  and  greater  poverty  and 
smaller  holdings  in  the  south.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Manchuria,  for 
example,  three  English  acres  are  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  on  which 
a  family  of  six  or  seven  people  can  live.  Five  acres  mean  comfort, 
while  from  ten  to  thirty  acres  are  common  holdings.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  southern  provinces,  where  the  soil  is  much  more  productive, 
holdings  are  smaller  and  the  average  of  comfort  is  lower.  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Kwangtung  less  than  one-sixth  of  an  acre  will  support  one 
mouth,  as  the  expressive  Chinese  phraseology  is,  while  the  proprietor 
of  two  acres  of  good  land,  having  a  family  of  five  persons,  may  live  with- 
out work  from  the  product  of  the  land.  In  the  south  seven  acres  would 
constitute  wealth,  and  very  few  landowners  have  as  many  as  one  hun- 
dred. One  strong  man  in  Kwangtung  can  cultivate  one  acre,  or  three 
men  five  acres,  when  the  land  is  favorably  located. 

In  great  contrast  with  this  are  the  500-acrefarms  which  are  not  un- 
common in  Manchuria.  In  other  provinces  the  holdings  vary  between 
these  two  extremes.  In  Shantung,  for  example,  less  than  two  acres  is 
the  average  holding,  while  one  hundred  is  very  exceptional.  In  Shansi 
three  or  four  acres  is  an  average,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  a  large,  holding. 
In  Kansuh,  which  is  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  China,  the  average 
holding  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  acres.  In  Chihli,  in  which  Peking  is  situ- 
ated, there  is  a  high  standard  of  comfort.  The  soil  is  productive,  and  the 
crops  are  numerous  and  varied.  The  large  holdings  and  the  comparative 
sparseness  of  the  population  present  a  great  contrast  to  the  southern 
provinces,  where  many  thousands  are  gathered  together  on  their  ances- 
tral acres. 

The  profits  of  farming  in  China  are  not  under  any  circumstances 
great.  The  large  holdings  are  usually  in  the  possession  of  ancient  fami- 
lies. They  have  been  handed  down  for  many  generations  intact,  and  are 
held  in  common.  It  is  not  unusual  for  several  hundred  people,  all  of 
the  same  family,  to  hold  a  large  tract  of  land  in  common.  The  Chinese 
share  the  aversion  of  Oriental  peoples  to  part  with  the  land  of  their  fa- 
thers; and  their  religious  customs,  which  require  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain sacrifices  to  ancestors  by  the  eldest  son  on  behalf  of  the  whole  fam- 
ily, encourage  this  tenancy  in  common. 

The  law  of  China  on  inheritance  is  that  all  sons  shall  inherit  an 
equal  proportion.  The  land  may  be  divided  between  them  by  common 
consent,  in  which  case  the  eldest  son  has  a  double  share  to  enable  him 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  family  sacrifices,  and  to  take  care  of  the  family 
burial-ground.     Younger  sons  cannot  insist  on  a  division  against  the 
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will  of  elder  sons.  That  statute,  coupled  with  the  clannish  sentiment 
of  the  Chinese  race  and  the  greater  ease  of  tilling  a  large  tract  than  of 
tilling  small  pieces  separately,  has  tended  to  prevent  subdivision  of  large 
estates.  This  feature  of  landholdings  makes  the  above  figures  as  to 
large  holdings  somewhat  deceptive.  For  instance,  a  report  from  Man- 
churia, published  in  the  Journal  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Eoyal  Asi- 
atic Society,  mentions  several  families  holding  some  hundreds  of  acres 
each;  but  some  of  these  families  number  over  200  members  living  in 
large  blocks  of  houses  with  a  single  gate  and  a  single  kitchen.  The 
aggregate  wealth  of  such  a  family  is  gi-eat,  but  the  individual  share  of 
each  member  is  not  enough  to  constitute  affluence.  A  family  by  the 
name  of  Chen,  in  the  province  of  Kiangsu,  is  said  to  cultivate  66,000 
acres ;  l3ut  it  is  not  reported  how  many  bearers  of  this  surname  are  part 
owners  of  this  splendid  estate. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  incomes  of  landowners  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  cover  only  their  expenses  —  enabling  them  to  live 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  comfort  —  and  the  cost  of  keeping  up  their 
farms.  In  fact,  the  opportunities  for  investing  money  in  China  are  not 
as  plentiful  as  in  the  United  States.  Corporations  do  not  exist  in  great 
numbers,  and  stocks  and  bonds  do  not  form  a  portion  of  the  daily  deal- 
ings as  in  the  West. 

Wages  vary  greatly  in  different  localities.  In  Manchuria,  $15  to  $20 
Mexican  per  annum,  and  food  and  lodging,  is  the  rule ;  in  Chihli  and 
Shantung  $10  to  $20 ;  in  Kansuh  $19  to  $25 ;  in  Chekiang  $40.  Small 
as  these  wages  seem  to  be,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  China- 
man's wants  are  few.  His  garments  —  shoes  and  hat  included,  when 
he  has  any  —  are  all  made  from  homespun  cotton,  or  woven  of  straw  by 
the  women  of  his  family.  In  summer  the  usual  costume  of  an  agricul- 
tural laborer  is  only  a  pair  of  cotton  trousers.  Children  for  several 
months  in  the  year  go  entirely  naked.  In  winter  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  north  wear  wadded  cotton  clothes  and  sheepskin  coats  with  the 
wool  inside.  In  the  south  heavy  garments  are  unnecessary.  Very  small 
wages,  therefore,  suifice  to  sustain  life,  and  even  these  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  aU.     Many  })eople  die  every  year  from  starvation. 

The  prosperity  of  a  country  has  often  been  supposed  to  rest  on  the 
facility  with  which  a  man  might  attain  independence.  Of  course,  what 
would  constitute  indejjendence  in  China  might  be  abject  poverty  in  other 
lands.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  money  in  circulation,  the  prices  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  ordinary  mode  of  living  must  be  con- 
sidered in  any  comparison  tliat  may  be  made.      1   think  that  China's 
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place  in  such,  a  comparison  with  other  countries  would  not  be  unfavor- 
able. 

Dr.  Macgowan  furnishes  some  statistics  which  are  applicable  to  this 
discussion.^  He  states  that  in  the  viciuity  of  Wenchow  and  Chekiang 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  rice  land  is  cultivated  by  non-owners.  These  tenant 
farmers  pay  the  landowners  one-half  of  the  rice  crop.  One  acre  yields 
nineteen  piculs  (a  picul  being  133^  pounds),  giving  to  the  landlord  and 
tenant  each  about  $21  Mexican.  The  owner  pays  the  land  tax  of  $1.80 
per  acre,  and  the  tenant  is  at  liberty  to  raise  on  the  land  any  iuterven- 
ing  crops  he  pleases,  which  all  belong  to  him,  and  which  are  estimated 
at  $15  per  acre.  This  brings  a  tenant's  share  up  to  $36  per  acre,  while 
the  landlord's  share  is  about  five  per  cent. 

The  average  wage  of  an  able-bodied  young  man  is  $12  per  annum, 
with  food  and  lodgiug,  straw  shoes,  and  free  shaving  —  an  important 
item  in  a  country  where  heads  must  be  shaved  three  or  four  times  a 
month.  His  clothing  costs  about  $4  per  annum.  In  ten  years  he  may 
buy  one-third  of  an  acre  of  land  ($150  per  acre),  and  necessary  imple- 
ments. In  ten  years  more  he  may  double  his  holdings  and  become  part 
owner  in  a  water  buffalo.  In  six  more  he  may  procure  a  wife  and  live 
comfortably  on  his  estate.  Thus  in  twenty-six  years  he  has  gained  a 
competence. 

The  theory  of  China  with  reference  to  the  ownership  of  land  has  al- 
ways been  that  it  is  the  property  of  the  state,  and  that  it  is  held  by  private 
owners  from  the  Government  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  taxes. 
This  theory  is  expressed  in  two  lines  of  the  ancient  classics :  "  All  the 
land  in  the  world  is  the  property  of  the  Sovereign ;"  and  "  All  the  dwell- 
ers in  the  land  are  the  Sovereign's  servants."  This  fiction  aside,  how- 
ever, land  is  held  in  China  on  the  same  ternis  as  other  property.  In 
deeds  for  its  conveyance  the  language  used  is  the  same  as  for  the  sale  of 
any  other  property.  It  is  held  by  the  owner  subject  to  the  payment  of 
a  land  tax.  This  tax  is  fixed  in  China  at  so  much  for  each  district,  and 
is  demanded  of  the  district  magistrate  by  the  Government ;  and  the  mag- 
istrate levies  it  on  the  landowners  under  his  jurisdiction.  It  varies 
according  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  value  of  the  crops.  For 
this  purpose  land  is  described  as  upper,  middle,  and  lower. 

In  Manchuria,  for  example,  the  upper  grade  pays  thirty  cents  Mexi- 
can per  acre  per  annum.  The  middle  and  lower  grades  pay  the  same, 
only  by  a  legal  fiction  two  acres  of  middle  and  three  of  lower  are  called 

^  In  the  Journal  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Shanghai, 
for  March,  1889. 
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an  acre.  In  Shantung  and  Chihli  the  tax  varies  from  ten  to  forty  cents 
per  acre.  In  Shansi  it  reaches  $1.80.  In  some  provinces  the  land  tax 
is  paid  in  grain  as  weU  as  money,  and  in  some  districts  this  tax  amounts 
to  one -seventh  of  the  total  crop.  The  amount  of  tax  which  is  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Eevenue  to  be  paid  by  any  district  is  always,  it  is  be- 
lieved, increased  by  the  magistrate,  who  appropriates  the  surplus  to  his 
own  use.  In  case  of  flood  or  drought  the  tax  is  remitted.  The  total 
land  tax  of  China  has  been  estimated  at  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  mil- 
lions of  taels. 

Agrarian  questions  have  arisen  in  China  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  Chinese  history  we  can  find  that  many  of  the  social  troubles 
which  seem  so  new  when  they  come  upon  us  in  the  West  have  been 
experimented  on  here  centuries  ago,  and  that  most  of  the  proposed  legal 
remedies  have  been  tried,  and  have  failed.  For  instance,  how  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  land  b}  capitalists  to  the  injury  of  the  poorer  people 
is  a  question  that  was  considered  by  the  Chinese  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago.'  In  the  year  B.C.  6,  the  Emperor  Ai  Ti,  by  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  issued  an  edict  limiting  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  held  by  any 
one  person  to  fifty  acres;  and  three  years  were  allowed  to  large  owners 
to  dispossess  themselves  of  the  excess,  after  which  period  all  land  over 
that  quantity  belonging  to  any  one  individual  escheated  to  the  state. 
Land  thereupon  became  cheap ;  but  subsequent  ministers  for  their  own 
advantage  set  aside  the  decree,  and  the  endeavor  to  prevent  monopoly 
was  frustrated. 

A  subsequent  attempt,  which  was  made  under  the  Emperor  Wang 
Wang,  failed  from  other  causes.  He  decreed  that  seventeen  acres  should 
be  the  limit  of  any  person's  holding;  that  the  surplus  be  divided  among 
the  owner's  clansmen  and  relations  without  compensation ;  and  that  death 
be  the  penalty  of  a  failure  to  comply  after  three  years.  So  numerous 
were  the  offenders,  however,  that  the  law  could  not  be  enforced,  and  it  had 
to  be  abandoned.  In  the  fifth  century  another  dispossession  of  wealthy 
men  was  decreed,  and  seven  acres  were  given  to  every  man  and  woman 
to  become  their  absolute  property  at  the  nd  of  three  years,  on  condition 
of  their  having  planted  a  certain  number  of  trees.  This  statute  lapsed 
after  a  short  time. 

A  most  remarkable  eyiisode  was  an  attempt  in  the  eleventh  century 
to  benefit  the  farmers,  and  improve  agriculture  generally,  by  loaning  to 
the  farmers  the  money  of  the  state  at  two  per  cent  interest.     The  results 

'  See  the  Journal  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  for  March, 
1887. 
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were  most  disastrous.  The  public  treasury  was  emptied,  and  most  of 
the  funds  were  stolen  before  reaching  the  farmer  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended.    Many  abuses  sprang  up,  and  distress  was  universal. 

During  the  reign  of  Chien  Lung  (1736-1796),  who  has  been  called 
the  Justinian  of  China,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  urg- 
ing that  individual  ownership  of  land  be  limited  to  150  acres.  Chien 
Lung  refused  his  assent  to  the  proposition ;  pointing  out  that  such  laws 
were  easy  of  evasion,  pernicious  in  their  application,  and  of  benefit  to 
no  one. 

China  is  essentially  a  treeless  country.  Importations  of  wood  come 
from  the  United  States,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Hainan,  Formosa,  and 
Corea.  "Were  it  not  for  the  countless  cemeteries  trees  would  be  rarely 
seen.  Arboriculture,  however,  has  lately  been  taken  up  with  consider- 
able vigor,  and  along  the  water-courses  there  are  many  groves.  The 
Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang  has  given  this  subject  great  attention,  and  has 
disseminated  among  the  people  rules  for  growing  trees. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  agricultural  classes  lead  a  life 
of  poverty  and  toil.  They  are  deprived  of  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  and 
have  only  the  bare  necessities ;  yet  they  dwell  in  peace  and  contentment, 
forming  the  very  foundation  of  the  empire.  This  contentment  has 
made  the  governing  of  the  empire  possible  without  the  use  of  great 
standing  armies.  Charles  Denby. 
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During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  civilized  world  has  been 
watching  with  eager  intensity  the  course  of  political  events  in  Asia, 
which  have  been  speeding  along  with  such  rapidity  that  it  has  been  al- 
most impossible  to  draw  any  accurate  deductions  from  them.  No  prob- 
lem offers  such  deterring  obstacles  or  presents  such  elusive  features  to 
the  student  of  world  politics  as  that  of  prying  beneath  the  surface  of 
diplomatic  vagueness,  treachery,  and  deceit,  in  an  effort  to  forecast  the 
possible  trend  and  general  effect  of  future  political  conditions.  It  is 
quite  as  impossible  to  predict  with  certainty  the  results  of  diplomatic 
action  as  it  is  of  diplomatic  inaction.  Sometimes,  however,  the  curtain 
is  drawn  aside,  enabling  fleeting  glimpses  of  the  master  hands  behind 
the  scenes.  Of  late,  diplomacy,  under  the  stress  of  urgency  and  unfore- 
seen conditions,  has  so  far  unmasked  itself  as  to  give  some  indication 
of  how  the  wind  blows. 

The  present  Chinese  imbroglio  has  tended  to  reveal  to  us  the  hidden 
political  unrest  in  Asia  which  has  caused  the  failure  of  diplomacy  and 
provoked  much  anxiety  in  more  than  one  Foreign  Office.  But  this  meagre 
concession  to  the  layman,  of  a  vague  and  transitory  glimpse  behind  the 
scenes,  in  no  wise  leads  to  a  bett^er  understanding  of  the  subtler  and  more 
momentous  issues  at  stake.  The  problem  of  the  future  of  China  con- 
sidered by  itself,  potent  as  must!  be  its  bearing  on  the  future  of  Asiatic 
politics,  is  but  a  chapter  of  progression  in  an  undetermined  serial,  wherein 
the  future  of  this  continent  must  be  considered,  not  piecemeal,  but  as  a 
commercial  and  geographical  whole. 

To  be  sure,  while  for  Asia  we  cannot  read  China,  yet  the  task  of  pre- 
diction is  rendered  easier  by  applying  to  the  continent  in  general  the 
same  conditions  as  have  materialized  in  China.  To  a  certain  extent  it 
may  be  assumed,  in  the  position  she  has  taken  in  regard  to  China,  that 
Russia  has  thought  the  moment  propitious  for  unmasking  her  schemes 
for  Slavonic  aggression  and  dominance  in  Asia,  not  in  the  expectation 
that  the  immediate  results  will  materialize  mto  all  that  she  fondly  hopes, 
but  that  by  their  daring  aggiessiveuess  they  will  throw  dust  into  the 
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eyes  of  her  rivals,  distract  suspicion  from  other  quarters,  and  allow  her 
a  free  hand  to  bring  to  maturity  her  expansive  ambitions  at  other  and 
equally  vital  points. 

The  history  of  Central  Asia  for  the  last  century  has  been  nothing 
more  than  a  record  of  Kussian  advance  toward  the  Indian  frontier.  For 
the  initial  effort  of  Eussia's  expansion  we  must  go  back  even  farther. 
It  is  four  hundred  years  since  the  first  step  was  taken  across  the  Ural 
mountains,  marking  her  primary  advance  into  Asia.  Ivan  III  had  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  the  foundations  not  only  of  the  Kussian  empire,  but  of 
its  extension.  His  grandson,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  first  to  assume  the  title 
of  Czar,  made  many  an  alliance  with  Eastern  governments ;  and  in  his  time 
the  first  expedition  of  Eussia  into  Central  Asia  was  undertaken  by  the 
Cossack  tribes  under  their  famous  chief  Jemak.  This  was  really  the  be- 
ginning of  Siberia  as  a  Eussian  possession.  It  likewise  marked  the  first 
important  step  in  Eussia's  policy  of  expansion ;  the  latest  exemplification 
of  this  inordinate  passion  of  territorial  lust  being  manifested  in  her 
thinly  veiled  attempt  to  embrace  the  Manchurian  provinces  of  China  in 
her  insatiate  drag-net. 

However,  this  bolder  move  on  the  Asiatic  checker-board,  foreign  as 
is  its  nature  to  the  usual  method  of  Eussia's  diplomatic  procedure,  is 
significant,  even  if  at  present  it  proves  futile,  as  showing  her  full  belief 
that  she  holds  firmly  in  her  grasp  the  strings  of  the  marionettes  whom 
she  may  make  dance  at  will,  and  as  denoting  the  near  approach  of  the 
moment  when  she  may  lay  aside  the  practice  of  diplomatic  deceit  and 
gauge  the  issue  by  the  sword.  It  is  idle  to  place  any  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  public  asseverations  emanating  from  Eussian  official  sources. 
In  the  present  Chinese  crisis,  when  it  became  necessary  for  the  civilized 
powers  to  formulate  a  policy  for  the  punishment  of  China,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  public  order  in  that  empire,  Eussia  took  it  upon  herself 
to  counsel  moderation.  In  fact,  during  all  the  subsequent  negotiations 
she  posed  as  the  open  champion  and  protector  of  China.  Her  troops 
were  the  first  ordered  to  leave  Pekin,  but  even  at  the  risk  of  causing  a 
rupture  with  the  allied  powers  she  advocated  methods  characterized  by 
an  altruistic  disinterestedness  which  placed  her  in  a  conspicuously  ad- 
vantageous position.  This  was  official  Eussia.  Her  diplomatists  and 
ministers  not  only  formulated,  but  had  no  scruples  in  countenancing,  a 
persistent  scheming  for  fooling  the  world  at  large. 

If  this  openly  assmned  attitude  of  forbearance  had  been  followed 
out  in  an  entirely  unselfish  manner,  there  would  have  been  in  the  course 
pursued  not  a  little  to  commend.     But  the  double-dealing  and  insin- 
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ceritv  of  Eussia's  motives  are  shown  in  the  recent  warning  of  M.  de 
Giers,  the  Eussian  minister  to  China,  to  Li  Hung  Chang  —  after  her  tem- 
porary set-back  in  Manchuria  —  that  in  tlie  future,  instead  of  advocat- 
ing the  Cliinese  cause  in  the  conference  of  the  powers,  he  will  sup- 
port a  policy  of  the  utmost  severity.  The  inwardness  of  this  sudden 
"about  face  "  is  not  difficult  to  fathom.  In  fact,  every  point  of  evidence, 
both  circumstantial  and  concrete,  shows  plainly  that  Eussian  solicitude 
for  Chinese  interest  was  only  fathered  by  the  belief  that  in  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  the  allied  powers  Eussia,  by  secret  negotiation,  might  not 
only  satisfy  her  claims  for  indemnity,  but  might  exact  from  China  further 
payment  in  adopting  the  role  of  a  quasi-intermediator.  But,  once  this 
scheme  has  been  exposed  and  defeated,  the  selfishness  of  the  motives 
prompting  it  becomes  patent.  Eealizing  that  she  can  hope  for  noth- 
ing more  than  can  be  wrung  from  China  by  the  unanimous  action 
of  the  associated  powers,  and  that  her  share  in  the  spoils  will  only  be 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  general  demand,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising  to  find  that  Eussia  is  now  the  foremost  in  saddling  upon  the 
International  Convention  the  doctrine  of  most  aggressive  and  exacting 
demands. 

I  have  discussed  at  this  length  the  attitude  of  Eussia  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  Manchurian  crisis  for  no  other  reason  than  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  insincerity  of  purpose  characterizing  her  political  jugglings, 
an  insincerity  which  has  been  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  her  entii-e 
Asiatic  policy  of  expansion.  Properly  realized,  this  will  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  what  follows,  since  in  such  a  discreditable  game  as 
this  no  better  evidence  can  be  found  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  Eus- 
sian diplomacy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  similar  methods  of 
diplomatic  procedure  and  official  necromancy  have  been  fruitful  in  in- 
creasing the  foothold  of  Slavonic  aggression  in  Asia  may  afford  pleasing 
mental  pabulum  to  those  apologists  for  Eussia  who  gauge  issues  merely 
by  concrete  results,  however  repugnant  the  methods  pursued  may  seem 
when  judged  by  arbitrary  standards  of  equity  and  uprightness.  And  if 
this  palliative  method  of  reasoning  is  pursued,  merely  taking  into  ac- 
count resultant  gain,  then  Eussia  indeed  needs  no  apologist ;  the  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  her  Asiatic  expansion  policy  being  the  best  proof 
of  the  potency  of  the  lines  which  she  has  followed. 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  at  the  present  writing  what  effect  the  ap- 
jjarent  upset  of  present  Eussian  plans  as  ap])lied  to  Manchuria  will  have 
on  the  future  of  Eussia's  policy  in  Asigf.  It  is  of  deep  significance  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  real  obstruction  of  a  serious  nature  wliich  she 
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has  yet  encountered  in  all  her  four  centuries  of  territorial  aggression. 
How  far-reaching  will  be  its  influence  it  is  now  impossible  to  decide ; 
yet  it  brings  us  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  stupendous  dream  of 
Slavonic  dominance  is  to  be  realized  in  actuality,  or  whether  this  influ- 
ence has  now  reached  its  extremest  limits.  It  may  be  that  in  the  future 
the  political  significance  of  this  present  set-back  in  Manchuria  will  be 
lessened  —  that  the  set-back  will  be  merely  a  temporary  delay  in  the 
general  expansive  campaign  of  aggression.  Should,  however,  the  appar- 
ent disposition  of  the  allied  powers  to  insure  the  geogi^aphical  and  politi- 
cal integrity  of  China  be  sturdily  maintained  in  the  future,  it  is  doubtful 
if  Eussian  influence  would  exercise  a  more  preponderating  part  in  Asiatic 
affairs  than  at  present. 

But  here  the  question  arises  as  to  how  long,  and  to  what  extent, 
the  various  civilized  powers  will  feel  warranted  in  performing  the  prac- 
tically gi'atuitous  task  of  withstanding  the  brunt  of  successive  Kussian 
onslaughts  on  the  integrity  of  China.  Eussia  can  well  afford  to  play 
a  waiting  game,  hoping,  and  naturally  expecting,  that  there  will  come 
after  the  parlous  times  of  the  present  an  era  of  reactionary  quietude 
which  will  best  subserve  her  interests.  Nor  is  her  attitude  a  mistaken 
one.  She  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  but  one  iron  in  the  fire.  She  is 
not  enmeshed  and  embroiled  in  various  parts  of  the  world  distant  from 
the  theatre  of  action.  Her  foreign  policy,  instead  of  being  diversified, 
is  centralized  in  one  scheme:  the  eventuating  of  Eussian  dominance 
throughout  Asia. 

This  represents  in  a  nutshell  the  scope  of  Eussia' s  foreign  policy. 
China,  although  at  present  the  point  of  white -heat  interest,  must  be  by 
no  means  considered  the  limitation  of  her  design  for  Asiatic  dominance. 
It  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  a  permanent  and  concerted  barrier  up- 
raised against  her  by  the  allied  powers  in  China  would  seriously  hamper, 
if  not  wholly  crush,  her  future  plans ;  but  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  such  a  definite  and  far-reaching  result  will  be  obtained.  France 
at  the  present  time  is  more  or  less  actively  imder  Eussian  influence,  and 
doubtless,  with  her  Anglophobist  tendencies,  would  remain  passive  and 
quiescent  as  to  any  Eussian  plans  which  did  not  directly  threaten  French 
interests  in  Asia,  which,  probably,  will  never  be  more  important  than 
as  they  now  exist.  Germany,  too,  has  shown  a  disposition  to  withdraw 
as  gracefully  as  possible,  evidently  being  unwilling  to  risk  the  candle  in 
a  game  which  can  in  no  wise  bring  her  a  return  adequate  to  the  outlay 
involved.  The  interest  of  Italy,  Austria,  and  other  smaller  European 
powers  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  nil.     In  so  far  as  the  future  of  Asia 
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is  concerned  these  countries  need  not  be  considered  even  in  the  light  of 
unimportant  factors. 

Nor  is  it  warranted  to  premise  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
will  be  other  than  passively  commercial  ones.  In  our  dealing  with  the 
Chinese  crisis  we  have  never  shown  a  disposition  toward  territorial  lust ; 
and  it  is  improbable  that  any  sequence  of  future  events,  even  if  inimical 
to  our  commercial  interests,  will  change  this  policy.  Naturally  we  shall 
seek  to  enjoy  our  due  share  of  Asiatic  trade,  with  which  untoward  politi- 
cal upheavals  will  not  greatly  interfere ;  but  as  to  taking  a  hand  in  the 
Asiatic  muddle  for  purely  political  reasons,  this  contingency  may  well 
be  placed  outside  the  pale  of  probabilities.  Taking  a  more  or  less  active 
interest  in  Chinese  affairs,  as  we  do  at  present,  this  may  not  seem  ap- 
parent; but  once  the  seething  political  pot  has  been  allowed  to  simmer 
down,  the  disposition  to  look  at  far-distant  political  embroilments  with 
whimsical  disinterestedness  v^ill  doubtless  eliminate  the  United  States 
as  an  obstructionist  to  Eussian  Asiatic  policy.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  our  interest  still  continue  to  be  an  active  one,  it  could  only  be 
active  in  so  far  as  China  is  concerned,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  merely 
to  safeguard  commercial  interests. 

In  considering  the  question  of  these  commercial  interests  we  must 
remember  that  diplomacy  will  scarcely  suffice  to  settle  the  future  of 
Asia.  Unfortunately,  to  anyone  conversant  with  past  and  current  politi- 
cal conditions  in  Asia,  the  fact  is  paramount  that  already  diplomacy 
has  been  stretched  almost  to  the  breaking- point.  Unconsoling  as  the 
thought  must  be  to  the  optimist,  it  appears  that  territorial  and  com- 
mercial supremacy  in  Asia  can  have  but  one  definite  and  satisfactory 
settlement  —  arbitrament  by  the  sword.  That  this  can  be  the  only  en- 
during solution  is  a  fact  upon  which  students  of  Asiatic  politics  agree. 

Taking  this  militant  view  of  the  situation,  as  the  facts  warrant,  the 
political  future  of  Asia  may  be  said  to  be  of  vital  concern  to  three  na- 
tions only  —  Russia,  England,  and  Japan.  It  has  always  been  a  mooted 
question  —  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be  until  definitely  settled  by 
the  test  provided  by  opportimity  —  how  far  Japan  may  be  taken  as  a 
potent  factor  in  the  future  in  the  arena  to  test  dominancy  in  Asia.  I 
not  only  s]:)eak  my  own  views,  but  likewise  express  the  opinion  of  many 
prominent  military  experts,  when  I  say  that  all  along  there  has  been  a 
regrettable  tendency  to  exaggerate  largely  the  capabilities  of  Japan  as  a 
world  power  of  the  first  rank.  Her  champions,  in  their  ardent  zeal, 
have  been  ever  too  prone  to  overlook  tlie  difference  ])etween  Eastern  and 
Westeni  standards.     True  it  is  tliat  her  soldiery  in  the  Chino- Japanese 
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war,  and  in  the  late  troubles  in  China,  displayed  a  courage  and  disci- 
pline alike  remarkable.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  possible  to  use  this  as  a 
means  of  comparison.  Personal  valor  is  an  attribute  in  which  no  one 
nation  can  claim  sole  distinction,  and  it  is  fallacious  to  suppose  —  nor 
is  there  any  evidence  to  waiTant  the  supposition  —  that  the  average  valor 
of  Japan  is  higher  than  that  of  Western  nations. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  see  how,  unassisted,  and  acting  merely  on  her  own 
initiative,  Japan  can  ever  take  a  more  active  interest  in  affairs  on  the 
Asiatic  continent  than  she  does  at  present.  Well  disciplined  and  valor- 
ous as  is  her  army,  a  certain  part  must  be  left  to  guarantee  the  iategrity 
of  her  own  soil ;  and  even  by  the  most  indomitable  efforts  she  could  by 
no  means  amass  a  campaigning  force  equal  numerically  to  that  which 
Russia  could  easily  imleash  from  her  Siberian  provinces.  It  is  certaialy 
no  secret  among  diplomatists  that  Japan  has  coveted  a  foothold  on  the 
mainland  of  China  ever  since  Formosa  became  Japanese  property.  But 
strong  as  is  Japan's  desire  to  expand,  the  inference  may  be  permitted 
that  Russian  "  bluff "  has  proved  too  much  for  the  Japanese.  They  could 
hardly  escape  yielduig  to  the  superior  numbers  and  influence  agaiQSt 
them;  and  in  spite  of  Japan's  openly  assumed  air  of  belligerency,  no 
persons  recognize  more  fully  than  her  astute  statesmen  the  absolute 
futility  of  a  joust  with  Russia. 

The  case  of  the  abandonment  of  Korea  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Chino- 
Japanese  war  will  best  serve  to  illustrate  the  point.  Various  statements 
and  claims  may  be  heard  as  to  the  damper  placed  on  Japanese  ambition 
at  that  time,  an  ambition  to  which  she  was  fully  entitled  by  every  canon 
of  equity  and  justice.  It  probably  will  not  be  disputed  that  it  was  Rus- 
sia's absolute  protest  that  deterred  Japan  from  persisting  in  occupation, 
a  protest  which  one  may  be  sure  Japan  would  have  ignored  had  she  felt 
capable  of  defending  her  claim.  Japan  naturally  assumes  that  she  is 
entitled  to  as  full  rights  in  China  as  is  Russia,  and  it  may  be  as  natu- 
rally assumed  that  such  a  notion  will  not  be  easily  dislodged.  The 
Japanese  regard  themselves  as  equally  entitled  with  the  Russians  to  be 
the  protectors,  or  spoliators,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  China. 

While  this  sentiment  lasts,  Japan,  while  not  to  be  considered  in- 
dividually as  a  paramount  factor,  will  always  bear  watching.  Her 
ambition  to  be  classed  among  the  advanced  powers  may  doubtless  be 
relied  on  to  stimulate  her  energies ;  and  should  the  international  senti- 
ment become  so  poised  at  some  future  date  as  to  leave  it  to  Japan  to  tip 
the  balance,  her  power  as  an  active  factor  would  be  greatly  in  excess  of 
her  relative  political  and  geographical  importance.     But  it  is  only  as  the 
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ally  of  a  world  power  of  the  first  rank  that  she  can  be  considered.  That 
alone  and  unaided  she  would  place  herself  in  the  pathway  of  Eussian  ag- 
gression seems  not  only  improbable,  but  impossible.  It  is  certain  that 
Russian  policy  will  in  no  wise  be  dissuaded  by  any  amount  of  diplomatic 
bluster,  or  even  armed  threats  from  Japan.  Such  an  acknowledgment 
would  hardly  be  in  accordance  with  the  past  history  of  Eussia's  aggression 
in  Asia,  nor  is  it  likely  that  her  attitude  will  be  changed  in  the  future. 

Having  thus  briefly  disposed  of  the  part  which  Japan  may  play  in  the 
political  drama,  we  may  turn  to  the  other  great  power  whose  interests, 
past,  present,  and  future,  are  heavily  involved.  The  relations  between 
Russia  and  England  have  not  for  years  been  cordial.  Each  has  repre- 
sented great  Asiatic  possessions ;  each  has  a  great  work  in  hand  in  the 
development  and  pacification  of  the  Asiatic  peoples.  Dividing,  as  they 
do,  so  large  a  share  of  Asia  between  them,  their  separate  interests  must 
ever  be  immensely  vital,  and  from  no  greater  cause  than  keen  rivalry 
must  often  clash. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  thus  far  Russian  policy  has  proved 
more  successful  than  disastrous.  It  is  an  open  secret  in  European  chan- 
celleries, however  pronounced  the  character  of  English  official  denials,  that 
not  alone  in  China,  but  throughout  Central  Asia,  Russia  is  holding  the 
whip-hand  —  a  ruler  in  substance  if  not  in  name,  actively,  if  guardedly, 
pushing  forward  to  consummation  her  gigantic  schemes  for  Slavonic  ag- 
gression and  dominance  in  the  East.  Already  her  traders,  her  spies,  her 
military  officials,  and  her  diplomatists  have  threaded  the  wilds  of  Turk- 
estan and  Thibet  almost  to  the  Indian  border;  sowing  sedition  in  one 
spot,  conciliating  the  native  tribes  in  another,  and  carefully  maturing 
their  plans  for  the  grand  coup  when  the  moment  shall  be  propitious  which 
will  insure  Russian  preeminence  in  Asia. 

If  Great  Britain  is  to  retain  her  Indian  Empire  a  collision  between 
her  and  Russia  seems  inevitable.  There  are  many  to-day  in  the  British 
Government  who  do  not  think  that  the  possession  of  her  Indian  Empire 
adds  anything  to  England's  power.  She  has  never  derived  any  real 
benefit  from  it,  and  the  Indian  expenditures  exceed  the  revenues.  Yet 
such  is  the  force  of  public  opinion  that  to  hint  at,  or  even  countenance, 
its  abandonment  is  a  step  that  no  English  ministry  would  dare  to  sug- 
gest. With  this  fact  in  view,  it  is  not  only  misleading,  but  downright 
fallacious,  to  suppose  that  in  interesting  herself  in  the  political  future 
of  Asia,  England  is  doing  so  in  the  hope  of  territorial  aggrandizement. 
Toward  Asia,  England  has  no  designs  of  conquest.  Her  interests  do 
not  so  much  demand  the  acquisition  of  new  territory  as  the  consoli- 
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elation  of  existing  institutions ;  the  maintenance  in  gi-eater  strength  and 
security  of  the  present  established  order  of  things ;  and  the  permanency 
of  those  rulers  who  show  themselves  capable  of  administering  their  an- 
cestral possessions. 

English  diplomacy,  in  fact,  rather  depends  on  the  vis  inertice  of  the 
East,  the  traditional  and  hereditary  antipathy  and  disinclination  to 
change  which  seems  to  belong  to  all  Asiatic  races ;  and  England  readily 
believes  that  she  can  rely  on  this  as  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  Eussian 
aggression.  That  England  should  close  her  eyes  to  the  frailty  of  this 
defensive  bulwark  is  an  anomaly  which  one  can  hardly  reconcile  with 
the  usual  shrewdness  and  astuteness  marking  English  diplomacy.  It 
may  be  that  the  English  desire  for  merely  commercial  expansion  may 
serve  to  explain  this  policy  of  laissez  aller  ;  but  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  it  remains  possible  for  a  nation  to  enjoy  all  these  advantages  of 
trade  expansion  without  correspondingly  shouldering  some  of  the  burdens 
of  territorial  expansion  in  addition.  A  review  of  England's  policy  in 
Asia  for  the  last  half  century  shows  that  her  absolute  sphere  of  influence 
has  not  progressed  as  rapidly  as  her  trade  ramifications.  Her  acquisition 
of  territory  has  been  meagre,  and  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  that 
of  Eussia.  To  enjoy  trade  supremacy  without  being  burdened  with  the 
task  of  holding  and  safeguarding  new  possessions  may  be  eminently  sat- 
isfactory to  British  statesmen,  but  is  this  policy  of  making  territorial  ag- 
grandizement subservient  to  temporary  trade  supremacy  an  enduring  and 
safe  one? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  Eussia  has  progressed  on  widely 
diverging  lines.  True  it  is,  in  so  far  as  immediate  pecuniary  results  are 
concerned,  that  she  must  suffer  by  comparison  with  England ;  but  Eus- 
sia has  ever  an  eye  to  the  future,  and  remains  content  to  let  that  future 
tell  its  own  story.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  at  the  present  time  what  the 
future  of  Asia  will  bring  forth ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  political 
considerations  have  gi'eater  weight  here  than  almost  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  With  palpable  and  unmistakable  evidences  of  what  Eus- 
sian diplomacy  and  energy  have  accomplished  abeady,  one  cannot  fail 
to  appreciate  England's  danger  when  one  considers  that  she  occupies  the 
precarious  position  of  the  earthenware  jar,  which  was  compelled  to  float 
down  the  river  with  its  companions  of  brass.  By  her  ebullition  of  tem- 
per when  finding  herself  blocked  in  carrying  through,  at  least  for  the 
present,  her  Manchurian  projects,  Eussia  has,  or  should  have,  mani- 
fested to  England  her  determination  to  ride  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  the 
premiership  of  territorial  and  commercial  dominance  in  Asia. 
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But  this  is  not  the  only  exhibition  which  she  has  given  of  her  ani- 
mus. There  are  straws  innumerable  dm-ing  the  last  fifty  years  showing 
how  the  wind  blows.  It  is  only  necessary  to  review  briefly  the  history 
of  Eussian  Asiatic  policy  since  its  inception  to  gain  an  idea  of  how 
securely  the  foundation  has  been  laid  which  must  support  the  super- 
structure of  the  future.  The  plans  of  Eussia  in  China,  when  exposed  to 
view,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  her  ultimate  pm-pose.  But  at  other  points, 
and  as  vital  ones,  she  has  struck  as  soundly,  if  not  as  openly,  the  wedge 
that  is  to  split  the  log  of  any  obstructive  policy  which  may  be  raised  up 
against  her. 

Turn  from  China  to  Persia.  Although  ostensibly  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  the  Shah  made  it  a  point  a  year  ago  to  refuse  an 
invitation  to  visit  England.  Eead  the  hand  of  Eussia.  The  Shah's 
troops  are  being  trained  by  Eussian  officers,  and  he  has  lately  accepted 
large  loans  from  Eussia.  Within  the  last  year  Eussia  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  having  become  the  controlling  power  in  Persian  affairs,  just 
as  her  influence  is  paramount  in  China. 

Follow  briefly  the  march  of  Eussian  expansion  which  has  led  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  present,  from  the  scourging  forays  of  the  Cossack  chieftain  Je- 
mak,  by  which  much  of  Siberia  came  under  Eussian  dominion,  and  which 
mark  Eussia' s  initial  aggression.  It  was  the  enterprising  Peter  the  Great, 
an  expansionist  first  and  foremost,  who  found  a  footing  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  cast  an  envious  eye  upon  the  trade  of  India  by  way  of  Persia. 
The  great  Czar  regarded  Astarbad  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  Eussia  had 
acquired  in  1722,  as  the  base  of  his  Indian  enterprise.  Half  a  century 
later,  or,  to  be  exact,  in  1775,  thousands  of  the  Tartars  were  slaughtered; 
and  twenty-five  years  later  Georgia,  which  had  been  the  bone  of  con- 
tention between  Persia  and  Eussia,  was  formally  annexed  by  the  Czar. 
Small  l^eginnings  it  is  true,  but  interesting  as  inaugurating  a  policy  from 
which  Eussia  has  never  receded  or  suffered  any  serious  and  enduring 
set-back.  As  early  as  1801  Eussia' s  threats  Indiaward  assumed  alarm- 
ing proportions.  The  Czar  Paul,  in  fact,  delighted  with  Napoleon's 
ideas  of  w(jrld  conquest,  had  agreed  with  him  upon  a  joint  invasion  of 
India.  The  arrangements,  indeed,  had  been  completed,  and  an  army  of 
Cossacks  had  started. 

The  death  of  Paul  saved  England  that  time,  but  it  did  not  crush 
Eussian  ambition.  Under  Alexander  I  and  his  successor  the  spread  of 
either  Eussian  dominion,  or  Jiussian  influence,  increased,  and  constantly 
(enlarged  the  sco[)e  of  its  ramifications.  From  that  day  to  this  Eussia' s 
diplomacy  lias  not  lieen  idh*  a  moment,  either  adduig  new  strips  of  ter- 
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ritory  to  her  abeady  gigantic  Asiatic  possessions,  or  destroying  and 
undermining  English  influence  in  Persia,  Afghanistan,  China,  or  any 
other  point  where  she  wished  to  clear  away  the  barrier  of  obstructive 
conditions  which  might  threaten  her  future  plans. 

Nor  has  this  growth  been  of  an  unsubstantial  and  easily  destructible 
nature,  amazing  as  has  been  its  rapid  spread.  Russia's  expansion  has 
always  been  characterized  by  certain  arbitrary  and  well-defined  policies. 
She  has  not  only  conquered  territory,  but  she  has  assured  that  her  domi- 
nation and  occupation  shall  not  be  merely  nominal.  Her  plan  has  been 
to  plant  a  series  of  forts  as  each  province  has  been  annexed.  In  this 
way  line  after  line  of  defences  have  been  erected,  safeguarding  the  in- 
tegrity of  her  possession.  In  these  forts  have  been  placed  thousands  of 
Cossacks,  who  serve  not  only  as  soldiers,  but  as  farmers  and  colonists, 
cultivating  and  developing  commercially  the  newly  acquired  territory. 
In  this  way  Eussia  not  only  dominates  her  new  provinces  by  her  military 
occupation,  but  she  also  develops  them  agriculturally,  and  insures  perma- 
nent dominancy.  How  successful  has  been  this  policy  is  shown  by 
drawing  attention  to  such  important  episodes  as  the  conquest  of  the 
Bokharian  khanates,  the  formation  of  the  Eussian  province  of  Turkes- 
tan, the  seizure  of  aU  the  Armenian  fortresses  in  1878  under  the  pretence 
of  sheltering  the  oppressed  Christians  in  the  Turkish  possessions,  and 
the  gaining  of  a  foothold  in  the  Akhal  country,  which  led  to  the  conquest 
of  the  Turkomans  of  Akhal  and  Merv,  and  upraised  a  Eussian  stronghold 
of  defiance  almost  at  the  gates  of  India  itself.  Great  Britain  has  at  last 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  certain  ascendancy  over  Afghanistan,  em- 
bodying the  fantastic,  and  what  must  prove  futile,  policy  of  a  "buffer" 
state ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  Ameer  and  his  subjects  to  "  blow  hot, 
blow  cold,"  and  lean  toward  the  stronger  side,  whichever  it  may  be  for 
the  time  being,  shears  this  apparent  advantage  of  any  special  significance. 

Coming  down  to  a  more  recent  date,  Eussia' s  strategic  occupation  of 
the  oasis  of  Merv  —  in  defiance  of  her  agreement  with  England  by  the 
convention  of  1881  concerning  the  Eusso-Persian  frontier  —  when  Eng- 
land was  busily  engaged  in  the  Soudan,  and  the  high-handed  measures 
which  she  has  adopted  of  late  years  in  Chinese  affairs  in  which  she  has 
a  vital  interest,  are  but  outward  manifestations  of  her  grasp  of  the  Asi- 
atic situation.  That  the  menace  is  not  exaggerated  can  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  understood  that  Eussian  diplomacy,  the  most  skilful  and 
tactful  in  the  world,  but  rarely  reveals  its  inwardness.  Therefore,  if 
even  thus  masked  its  enormous  strength  is  apparent,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  fully  the  power  which  she  holds  m  reserve. 
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Conditions  have  so  changed  and  shaped  themselves  within  the  short 
period  of  twenty-five  years  that  English  influence  in  Persia,  for  example, 
which  was  thought  to  be  invulnerable,  has  been  totally  supplanted  by 
that  of  Eussia.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  power  of  the  Czar  is  greater 
in  Persia  than  is  that  of  the  Shah.  The  entire  country  of  Iran  is  sur- 
veyed for  a  network  of  Russian  railways,  some  of  which  are  now  being 
built,  so  that  St.  Petersburg  and  Teheran  will  soon  be  connected  by  rail. 
The  railroad  has,  in  fact,  been  Eussia' s  most  important  engine  for  secur- 
ing herself  in  the  possession  of  her  new  territory.  Even  now  it  is  pos- 
sible for  her  at  a  moment's  warning  to  strike  rapidly  and  decisively  at 
any  point  on  or  beyond  her  Asiatic  frontier,  and  with  little  effort  throw 
well-prepared  armies  of  fact,  not  of  paper,  across  the  Persian,  Afghan,  or 
Chinese  frontiers,  as  she  may  elect.  The  review  of  these  historic  events 
shows  that  England's  scheme  of  a  "buffer  state"  between  the  Eussian 
possessions  and  India  has  been  futile. 

That  Eussia  will  succeed  in  her  policy  of  aggression  in  China,  even 
though  the  date  of  its  fruition  be  delayed,  is  as  certain  as  any  point  in 
her  programme  of  expansion.  The  Government  of  Eussia,  which,  under 
the  stress  of  adverse  circumstances,  has  shown  an  apparent  readiness  to 
acquiesce  in  the  majority  decision  of  the  International  Convention,  has 
so  far  revealed  the  purely  selfish  motives  actuating  her  attitude  as  to 
leave  in  the  collective  mind  of  civilized  mankind  a  moral  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  of  her  purpose. 

The  advantage  of  Eussia' s  evasive  and  uncertain  position  at  the  pres- 
ent is  apparent  at  a  glance.  Though  those  nations  with  interests  now  at 
stake  may  receive  assurances  of  sincerity  that  will  justify  them  in  placing 
faith  in  Eussia' s  integrity,  yet  the  whole  history  of  her  Asiatic  policy 
shows  that  her  promises  and  her  most  earnest  diplomatic  protestations 
are  binding  only  until  she  has  so  prepared  herself  as  to  break  them  with 
impunity  —  in  fact,  but  crafty  diversions,  designed  to  arrest  suspicion 
until  the  military  and  diplomatic  forces  of  the  empire  can  be  concen- 
trated on  the  point  of  attack.  And  when  backed  by  the  force  of  might 
Russia  is  inexorable. 

The  impression  is  slowly  dawning  upon  the  minds  of  British  diplo- 
mats that  Russia  is  seeking,  as  eagerly  as  possible,  to  hasten  the  mo- 
ment for  determining  supremacy  in  Asia  —  for  putting  to  the  supreme  test 
that  latent  power  which  has  been  gathering  for  four  centuries,  and  whose 
potency  wiU  be  easily  understood  by  a  mere  glance  at  Eussia's  dominion 
in  Asia  at  present,  contrasted  with  that  in  the  time  of  Ivan.  Such  is, 
evidently,  the  root  of  England's  concern  in  Russia's  attitude  in  China; 
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and  she  would  pay  a  high  price  to  know  just  how  far  this  feeling  of 
holding  the  whip-hand  will  lead  the  Eussian  Government.  Xo  hope 
can  be  had  for  the  p-ermanent  integiity  of  China  by  anyone  acquainted 
with  the  determined  and  unswerving  policy  nurtured  in  St.  Petersburg. 
The  refusal  of  China  to  sign  the  Manchurian  treaty,  a  valiant  attitude 
maintained  only  by  assm*ances  of  support  fi'om  other  quarters,  though  it 
lias  Imlked,  temporarily,  Russia's  enterprise,  has  by  no  means  safeguarded 
Chinese  interests  definitely.  It  has,  moreover,  changed  from  bad  to 
worse  the  attitude  of  Russia's  diplomacy,  which  hides  itself  in  the  glove 
of  graceful  concession  to  demands  which  she  cannot  ignore,  only  that 
when  the  mailed  fist  is  shown  it  will  strike  with  a  certainty  which 
neither  knows  nor  recognizes  a  policy  of  retrocession. 

There  is  nothing  strange  in  this  aggressive  policy  of  Russia.  It  is  an 
entii'ely  natural  wish  for  national  expansion.  It  is  in  no  wise  difierent 
fi-om  the  feeling  that  would  move  American  people  if  the  conditions  were 
reversed,  and  we  were  situated  as  the  Russians  are.  If  Russian  extension 
simply  served  the  ends  of  civilization  and  humanity  no  objection  could 
Ijc  rightly  urged  against  according  to  her  whatever  might  best  promote 
her  development.  But  the  Russian  aims  and  ends  aie  distinctly  na- 
tional —  no  toleration  is  shown  for  anything  that  antagonizes  the  des- 
potic policy  of  the  Government.  The  policy  of  England,  on  the  contrary', 
is  more  altruistic.  English  infiuence,  wherever  it  is  exerted,  is  in  favor 
of  free  trade.  It  asks  for  itself  neither  protection  nor  any  advantages 
which  are  not  equally  offered  to  all  the  world. 

Although  it  is  patent  that  the  commercial  policy  of  Russia  is  strin- 
gently protectionist,  with  a  consuming  desire  to  obtain  and  hold  intact 
for  sole  Russian  interests  aU  new  markets,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  na- 
tion to  say  that  the  British  commercial  policy  is  hostile  or  unfriendly 
to  them.  It  is  this  menace  of  Russian  dominance  in  Asia  that  threatens 
not  only  England,  but  all  powers  ha\'ing  commercial  interests  at  stake. 
In  our  own  case,  the  immediate  result  of  Russian  success  would  be  to 
find  the  entire  eastern  coast  line  of  Asia  shut  against  our  trade,  either 
by  special  tarifi"  restrictions  or  by  national  influences.  Therefore,  it  is 
clear  that  our  interests  are  identical  with  those  of  England,  and  that  it 
should  l>e  our  policy  to  show  her  that  om-  interests  in  Asia  demand  her 
cooperation. 

The  frustration  of  the  seemingly  certain  eventuating  of  Russian 
dominance  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the  determined  and  per- 
manent resistance  of  at  least  England,  Japan,  and  the  United  States. 
Russia  hopes,  and  probably  not  without  reason,  that  the  present  jealous 
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watch  maintained  by  the  International  Convention  is  merely  a  spasmodic 
outburst  that  must  soon  vent  itself,  and  that  during  the  subsequent  era 
it  will  fail  to  prevent  her  from  winding  the  cords  of  Eussian  influence 
so  securely  around  China  as  to  combat  successfully  any  future  concert  to 
block  her  path.  If,  however,  the  cautious  attitude  of  the  present  were 
not  relaxed  at  a  futm-e  date,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  she  would 
not  persist  in  her  efforts,  and  that  Eussian  aggression,  at  least  in  Eastern 
Asia,  would  have  reached  its  limit.  It  is  idle  to  insist  that  it  is  foolish 
policy  to  pick  England's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  Naturally,  from  her 
Asiatic  possessions,  she  is  the  nation  most  vitally  interested  in  any  plan 
to  balk  Eussian  designs ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  should  not  be 
undertaking  a  profitless  and  graceless  task  if  in  serving  her  to  retain  her 
own  chestnuts  we  might  incidentally  rely  on  her  assistance  in  preserving 
our  own  supply. 

If  Eussia  is  confronted  by  a  combmed  healthy  and  permanent  opposi- 
tion  on  the  part  of  England,  the  United  States,  and  Japan,  there  is  some 
hope  for  the  future.  It,  on  the  other  hand,  indifference,  or  a  disposition 
to  safeguard  merely  individual  interests,  is  shown  by  these  interested 
powers,  or  if  they  cannot  be  brought  to  act  in  harmony  in  the  position 
they  occupy,  it  is  certain  that  Eussia' s  interests,  which  perforce  must 
be  inimical  to  all  others,  will  be  best  subserved.  Although  the  men- 
ace of  Eussia' s  aggression  in  the  past  has  been  great,  there  is  no  reason 
to  disbelieve  that  such  a  concerted  opposition  could,  and  would,  with- 
stand any  effort  she  might  make  to  circumvent  it. 

One  need  but  look  at  the  map  to  understand  plainly  the  fears  which 
may  well  haunt  British  diplomatic  minds  when  there  is  a  tremor  of 
more  than  ordinary^  character  in  the  smouldering  volcano  which  may 
outburst  with  fearful  violence  at  any  moment.  The  success  of  Eussia 
in  China,  as  signally  as  she  has  succeeded  elsewhere  in  Asia  where  she 
has  figuratively  crossed  swords  with  England,  would  determine  for  a 
surety  absolute  Eussian  military  and  commercial  dominance.  This  oc- 
currence would  give  Eussia  such  a  fearful  preponderance  that  Eng- 
land's very  existence  in  the  East  would  be  undermhied.  With  the  pos- 
session of  her  fortresses  and  strategic  military  points  throughout  Central 
Asia,  by  the  acquisition  of  any  considerable  share  of  China,  and  the  se- 
curing of  seaport  strongholds,  Eussia  would  be  able  to  withstand  any 
naval  demonstration  that  might  be  made  by  England  and  Japan ;  whil(3 
it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  mobilize  the  troops  now 
in  Siberia,  establishing  their  bases  of  supplies  in  strategic  points  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  (Jhhia,  and  to  let  loose  the  semi-barl»arous  and  Anglo- 
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phobist  tribes  of  Turkestan,  Afghanistan,  and  Thibet  upon  the  luxuriant 
plains  of  India,  Persia,  and  China. 

Shut  our  eyes  as  we  may  to  the  fact,  such  a  possible  contingency, 
or,  in  fact,  any  political  or  commercial  reverse  which  England  may  suf- 
fer in  Asia,  must  have  a  correspondingly  depressing  effect  on  our  own 
trade  interests.  We  can  to-day  sell  goods  in  India  as  openly  and  with 
the  same  freedom  as  England  herself  enjoys;  the  English  never  arrogat- 
ing in  their  colonies  any  commercial  rights  which  they  are  not  prepared 
to  share  with  others.  On  the  other  hand,  Eussian  dominance  would 
mean  that  the  door  of  trade  which  we  have  succeeded  in  pushing  open 
would  be  closed  to  everything  not  profitable  to  Eussian  interests  —  sim- 
ply a  policy  of  Chinese  exclusiveness  under  another  name. 

At  present  Eussia  pins  her  faith  on  the  supposition  that  the  antag- 
onism of  the  International  Convention  is  not  deep-rooted,  and  that  its 
future  potency  must  be  impaired  by  internal  dissensions  and  jealous 
disruptions,  which  will  enable  her  to  satisfy  her  ambitious  aims  of  per- 
manent Slavonic  dominance  throughout  Asia.  It  is  possible  that,  in 
drawing  this  conclusion,  the  Eussian  Government  is  reasoning  with  its 
customary  accuracy ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  powers  with  vital 
interests  at  stake,  and  to  whom  the  exploiting  of  the  Asiatic  continent 
must  be  of  paramount  interest,  will  not  be  so  blind  as  to  pave  the  way 
for  such  a  dominance  over  this  continent,  as  must  prove  to  be  a  world 
calamity.  W.  C.  Jameson  Eeid. 


TAXES   ON   STREET   RAILWAY   FRANCHISES. 

Political  platforms  of  varying  shades  of  opinion,  students  of  munic- 
ipal affairs,  city  officials,  newspaper  writers,  and  public  speakers  seem  to 
be  united  at  present  in  demanding  that  special  taxes  be  laid  upon  all 
companies  using  the  streets  of  a  city  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a 
business  for  profit. 

Various  reasons  are  given  for  the  justice  of  such  special  taxes,  but 
two  stand  out  with  especial  prominence :  (1)  the  need  of  more  money 
by  the  cities;  and  (2)  the  feeling  that  the  companies  have  obtained 
from  the  city  something  of  great  value  upon  which  the  people  must  pay 
dividends.  Our  municipalities  have  embarked  in  so  many  enterprises 
that  they  are  always  in  need  of  more  money  than  can  be  raised  by  taxa- 
tion without  endangering  the  political  control  of  the  dominant  party, 
and  city  officials  welcome  anything  in  the  way  of  increasing  municipal 
revenues  which  will  not  arouse  the  taxpayers  to  political  action.  The 
citizens  believe  that  these  rights  in  the  streets  were  given  without  any 
compensation,  and  that  the  companies  have  abused  the  grants  by  cap- 
italizing not  only  the  actual  property,  but  also  the  franchise,  as  well  as 
the  present  and  prospective  earning  cajmcity  of  the  business ;  thus  forc- 
ing the  users  to  pay  dividends  on  large  amounts  of  fictitious  capital. 
While  this  has  undoubtedly  been  done  in  many  cases,  the  imposition  of 
a  special  tax  on  the  company  will  not  reach  the  evil,  which  must  be 
attacked  in  other  ways. 

The  question  of  the  special  taxation  of  municipal  franchises  presents 
many  points  for  consideration.  For  example :  Are  the  municipalities 
rightfully  entitled  to  such  special  payments;  who  is  to  be  benefited  by 
them ;  who  pays  these  taxes ;  and  wiU  their  payment  in  any  way  affect 
general  taxation  ?  Careful  study  soon  shows  that  strong  reasons  exist 
why  such  franchise  companies  should  be  exempted  from  all  taxation 
rather  than  have  extra  Ijurdens  placed  upon  them ;  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  class  most  often  singl  d  out  as  one  upon  which  special  taxes 
should  be  laid,  namely,  the  street  railways. 

The  successful  oj^eraticjn  of  a  street  railway  depends  upon  four  fac- 
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tors:  (1)  the  right  to  lay  rails  in  the  public  ways;  (2)  the  command  of 
capital;  (3)  ability  of  management;  and  (4),  most  important  of  all,  the 
use  by  the  public  of  the  facilities  afforded. 

The  right  to  lay  rails  on  the  smiace  of  the  streets  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  only  one  of  these  factors  to  be  taken  into  account;  and 
it  is  assumed  that  the  public  receives  no  compensation  for  the  grant  of 
this  right  unless  a  money  payment  is  made  for  it,  although  in  fact 
the  people  get  a  large  return  in  the  facilities  given  for  cheap  and  rapid 
transportation.  Streets  are  laid  out  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the 
people  to  enable  them  to  transact  business  conveniently ;  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  some  part  of  the  surface  in  a  particular  way  to  accommodate 
some  special  form  of  vehicle,  such  as  a  street  car  or  a  bicycle,  does  not 
prevent  the  legitimate  use  of  the  street  by  persons  who  desire  to  walk 
or  drive  upon  it.  It  has  been  repeatedly  declared  by  the  courts  that  the 
presence  of  rails  in  the  street  imposes  no  additional  burden  for  which 
compensation  can  be  claimed,  and  tliat  tliis  use  of  the  street  is  wholly 
consistent  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  highway  was  laid  out.  This 
was  strictly  true  when  street-car  traction  was  confined  to  horses;  but 
with  the  introduction  of  large  electric  cars  moving  at  high  speed  there 
arises  a  practical  modification  of  this  theory.  Owing  to  their  presence 
in  the  street,  the  roadway  available  for  ordinary  travel  is,  to  a  certain 
degree,  restricted,  and  the  usual  traffic  is  confined  within  narrower  limits, 
or  is  driven  into  other  streets.  This  limitation  of  available  street  sur- 
face increases  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  it  is  only  right  that  the  additional 
cost  should  be  put  on  the  street  railways.  But  this  in  itself  is  not  a 
good  reason  for  imposing  any  tax  on  the  franchise.  It  is  rather  an  argu- 
ment for  requiring  the  repayment  of  the  actual  amount  expended. 

Capital  and  ability  of  management  may  be  safely  relied  on  to  secure 
their  remuneration ;  and  only  the  people  who  use  the  cars  need  the  aid 
of  laws  and  regulations. 

What,  then,  is  the  relation  of  the  users  to  the  question;  and  how  do 
they  fare  when  money  compensation  for  franchises  is  exacted  by  the 
municipality  ?  The  rapid  growth  of  our  cities  makes  the  problem  of 
rapid  transit  witliin  urban  and  subm'l^an  districts  tlie  most  important 
municipal  question  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  As  the  cities  grow, 
the  area  within  which  a  man  may  live  and  easily  walk  to  his  work  be- 
comes overfilled,  and  rents  rise  to  such  a  point  that  a  worker  must  move 
away  from  the  business  centre.  The  steam  railroads  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  of  rapid  transit  by  runnmg  frequent  trains  to  the  suburbs ;  but 
for  various  causes  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  meet  the  whole  demand. 
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The  first  improvement  introduced  in  urban  transportation  was  the 
omnibus,  which  required  no  special  form  of  pavement.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  the  street  car  drawn  by  horses  on  its  own  roadway  laid  in 
the  streets.  After  this,  in  quick  succession,  came  cable  and  electric 
cars,  now  supplemented  by  elevated  and  imderground  railways.  The 
effect  of  these  changes  in  methods  has  been  to  increase  very  gi-eatly  the 
area  within  which  the  working-man  can  find  a  residence ;  and  large  tracts 
of  suburban  land  have  been  made  available  for  dwellings,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  landowners.  If  we  assume  that  one  hour  represents 
the  maximum  amount  of  time  that  can  be  taken  to  go  to  one's  place  of 
business,  a  man  who  walks  can  have  his  dwelling  within  a  cii'cle  of 
three  and  one-haK  miles  radius,  or  within  an  area  of  thirty -eight  square 
miles ;  if  he  can  use  a  horse-car  travelling  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an 
hour,  the  district  which  is  open  to  him  covers  154  squai'e  miles;  if  it  is 
an  electric  car  with  a  speed  of  fifteen  miles,  the  district  will  contam 
706  square  miles;  and  if  he  can  be  given  a  speed  of  twenty-five  miles 
per  hour  by  means  of  overhead  or  imderground  tracks,  the  district  within 
which  he  may  live  and  reach  his  business  in  one  hour  will  have  an  area 
of  almost  2,000  square  miles. 

The  results  of  this  widening  of  the  city  area  have  been  of  incalcula- 
ble value  to  all  whose  business  requires  them  to  spend  theii'  days  in  its 
heart.  Instead  of  being  obliged  to  reside  within  narrow  limits,  where 
land  is  expensive  and  rents  are  high,  the  population  may  be  spread  out 
into  large  districts,  where  land  is  cheap,  and  where  each  house  may  stand 
detached.  Rapid  means  of  transit  with  low  fares  have  affected  the  tene- 
ment-house districts,  where  overcrowding  is  the  rule,  and  have,  therefore, 
exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  social  conditions  within  the  cities.  Ex- 
tended areas  in  the  country  have  been  built  up  with  houses  of  medium 
cost,  the  rents  of  which  fall  within  the  means  of  the  day-laborer;  and 
these  lower  rents  and  improved  conditions  have  led  to  the  removal  of 
many  families  fi'om  the  crowded  parts  of  the  cities  out  into  these  newly 
established  suburbs.  This  transference  of  population  has  had  an  effect  on 
rents  in  both  city  and  suburbs ;  and  as  the  better-paid  class  of  working- 
men,  brought  by  improved  methods  of  transit  within  comparatively  easy 
access  of  their  work,  have  moved  away  from  the  cities,  theii*  places  have 
been  taken  by  newly  aiTived  immigiants  from  foreign  countries.  Real- 
estate  values,  also,  have  been  affected  to  a  marked  degree.  The  land  in 
the  older  city  remains  dear,  because  of  the  increased  demand  for  laud 
for  business  purposes ;  but  values  in  the  suburbs  are  enhanced  many 
timert  because  of  the  availability  of  these  districts  for  residences. 
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These  opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
working-man  are  a  form  of  compensation  which  the  street  railway  gives 
in  retm-n  for  the  right  to  occupy  the  streets,  and  it  is  one  which  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  whole  community.  A  special  tax  laid 
upon  these  companies,  the  people's  carriers,  falls  most  directly  on  those 
who  can  least  afford  it,  on  those  who  are  obliged  to  use  the  cars.  The 
smaller  the  wages  the  greater  the  proportion  of  them  which  tliese  per- 
sons are  called  upon  to  give  up  to  the  city;  for  it  must  be  plain  to 
every  one  that  a  tax  of  this  sort  is  not  paid  by  the  companies,  but  is 
only  collected  by  them  and  paid  over  to  the  city  treasurer  —  that,  in  short, 
the  company  acts  only  as  an  agent  in  transferring  the  amount  of  this 
tax  from  the  pockets  of  the  users  of  the  service  to  the  municipality. 
The  policy  of  the  cities  toward  the  street  railways  should  be  exactly  the 
opposite  of  that  advocated  by  so  many.  No  taxes  should  be  imposed 
upon  these  transportation  companies  beyond  those  which  all  property- 
owners  must  bear,  with  enough  in  addition  to  compensate  the  city  for 
the  increased  wear  and  tear  on  the  streets;  but  every  effort  should  be 
made  by  the  municipality  to  care  for  the  rights  of  the  neglected  partner. 
The  rates  of  fare  should  be  fixed  at  the  lowest  limits  consistent  with  a 
fair  return  on  the  actual  capital  invested ;  and  every  inducement  possible 
should  be  offered  to  the  companies  to  extend  their  service  to  all  parts  of 
the  suburbs. 

To  bring  about  the  proper  relations  between  these  companies  and  the 
public  some  legislation  is  necessary,  and  a  great  deal  must  be  done  in 
the  way  of  educating  public  opinion.  The  companies  and  the  people 
must  both  be  taught  that  they  are  partners  in  the  enterprise,  and  that 
each  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The  companies 
should  be  made  to  keep  their  accounts  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  some 
public  authority,  and  they  should  be  audited  by  a  competent  public 
official.  When  these  accounts  show  that  the  profit  on  the  money  actu- 
ally invested  in  the  plant  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  then  fares  should 
be  reduced  by  an  impartial  tribunal,  acting  after  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  all  the  conditions.  This  reduction  will  benefit  the  public;  but 
the  company  at  the  same  time  should  be  given  an  inducement  to  con- 
tinue in  the  extension  of  its  service,  and  this  can  be  done  by  allowing 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  dividend  for  each  reduction  in  the  rate  of  fare. 
The  idea  that  increased  profits  should  be  shared  between  the  users  and  the 
companies  should  underlie  all  attempts  to  establish  the  relations  between 
the  people  and  the  public-service  companies.  If  this  be  kept  in  mind, 
then  those  vitally  interested  will  receive  their  fair  share  of  the  benefits. 
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The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  complete  system  of  rapid  tran- 
sit, extending  in  all  directions  through  the  subm'bs  of  a  large  city,  and 
giving  low  rates  of  fare,  are  manifold.  The  benefit  to  the  city  itself,  by 
the  opening  up  of  large  tracts  of  unimproved  land  with  the  consequent 
enhancement  in  taxable  value,  will  be  plainly  shown  iu  the  tax  roll;  and 
this  of  itself  is  ample  compensation  for  the  gi^ant  of  the  right  to  lay  rails 
in  the  streets.  The  improvement  in  the  social  conditions  of  the  city 
through  the  distribution  of  the  population  over  larger  areas,  and  the  con- 
sequent diminution  of  the  evils  of  overcrowding  in  tenement-house  dis- 
tricts, are  not  easy  to  estimate  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents ;  but  they 
result  in  a  very  solid  advantage  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  com- 
munitv.  Any  improvement  in  this  direction  tends  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  city  for  sanitary,  charitable,  and  police  purposes,  and 
this  reduction  in  outgo  is  also  a  form  of  compensation. 

In  short,  if  our  municipalities  and  municipal  reformers  will  treat  the 
street  railways  as  institutions  to  be  fostered,  exempt  them  from  all  un- 
necessary burdens,  insist  on  low  rates  of  fare,  and  allow  those  investing 
their  money  a  fair  return  on  the  money  actually  invested,  then  all  the 
partners  in  the  enterprise  will  benefit  far  more  than  will  be  the  case 
when  efforts  are  continually  made  to  hamper  their  development  by  the 
imposition  of  extra  burdens.  Walter  S.  Allen. 
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We  are  now  fully  entered  upon  the  fourth  year  of  our  National 
Bankruptcy  xVct.  The  present  generation  of  business  men  and  lawyers 
had  never  before  had  experience  with  a  bankruptcy  law,  and  it  has 
taken  considerable  time  for  us  to  understand  it. 

At  first,  its  function  as  an  instrument  for  releasing  insolvents  from 
their  debts  seemed  its  most  notable  feature,  and  many,  even  among 
lawyers,  still  mistakenly  conceive  this  function  to  be  practically  its 
whole  object,  and  regard  all  else  as  merely  mcidental.  On  the  other 
hand,  bankruptcy  laws,  historically  considered,  were  in  the  beginning 
exclusively  creditors'  laws;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  originally  enacted 
wholly  for  the  better  protection  of  creditors  against  the  wiles  of  dishon- 
est debtors,  and  for  obtaining  a  fairer  distribution  of  an  insolvent's  es- 
tate. The  bankrupt's  discharge  from  his  debts  was  a  later  development 
—  a  mare  corollary,  so  to  speak,  based  upon  public  policy  and  upon  the 
humane  idea  that  where  a  failing  debtor  has  been  stripped  by  his  cred- 
itors of  all  assets  and  has  honestly  and  fully  made  disclosure  of  his  affair? 
to  them,  he  should  be  relieved  fi'om  the  remainder  of  his  debts  and  be 
given  a  new  lease  of  business  life.  Thus  developed,  bankruptcy  law 
has  become  by  successive  stages  better  rounded ;  caring  for  creditor  and 
debtor  aKke. 

At  the  time  that  Congress  passed  the  present  act,  few  appreciated  the 
magnitude  and  responsibility  of  the  work  done.  By  it  Congi*ess  super- 
imposed upon  the  forty-five  divers  systems  of  commercial  law  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,  each  having  its  own  mysteries  and  local  in- 
fluences for  the  bewilderment  of  non-resident  creditors  and  the  undoing  of 
small  and  inexperienced  ones,  one  great  uniform  system  of  jurisprudence, 
covering  the  entire  field  of  business  transactions,  and  afi'ecting  with  a  firm 
and  impartial  hand  commercial  dealings  of  all  kinds  in  every  part  of  the 
land.  After  our  three  years'  experience  of  the  various  beneficial  features 
of  this  law  —  its  expeditiousness,  thoroughness,  economy,  uniformity, 
and  fairness  —  it  is  not  likely  that  business  men  will  consent  to  revert  to 
the  old  regime.  A  federal  bankruptcy  law  of  some  kind  is  likely  from 
this  time  forth  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  American  jurisprudence,  as  it 
is  of  that  of  almost  every  other  civilized  nation  on  the  globe. 
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The  next  feature  of  the  act  that  commanded  our  attention  was  its 
prohibition  of  preferences,  as  they  are  called ;  and  it  is  this  feature  that 
is  the  particular  subject  of  the  present  article. 

Formerly  when  an  insolvent  failed  it  would  inevitably  be  found 
that  on  the  eve  of  failure  he  had  fully  paid  up  or  secured  some  favored 
creditor  —  perhaps  his  wife,  or  his  bank,  or  the  firm  from  which  he 
bought  the  bulk  of  his  goods.  Seldom  did  a  cent  filter  out  to  his  other 
creditors.  It  was  fortunate,  indeed,  if  the  debts  thus  preferred  were  not 
even  fictitious  in  part.  .  Distrust  pervaded  the  commercial  world,  and 
creditors  eyed  each  other  like  hungry  wolves  gathered  around  a  trem- 
bling sheep.  The  real  solidarity  that  should  exist  among  creditors  and 
between  them  and  their  debtor  was  lost  sight  of,  and  mutual  confidence 
was  sacrificed  to  the  idea  that  he  who  came  first  should  be  first  served. 
Indeed,  the  old  legal  maxim  that  the  law  favors  the  diligent  creditor  came 
finally  to  assume  almost  the  guise  of  a  sacred  precept. 

To  such  a  degree  did  the  giving  of  preferences  extend  that  merchants 
viewed  with  suspicion  a  business  man  who  had  one  principal  creditor 
carrying  him  along;  experience  showiug  that  such  creditor  generally 
held  up  his  sleeve  a  chattel  mortgage  or  cognovit  note,  which  enabled 
iiim  to  jump  in  and  vseize  the  debtor's  assets  at  the  latter' s  signal,  allow- 
ing the  rest  of  the  creditors  meanwhile  to  fill  up  the  bins  in  reliance 
upon  the  false  appearance  of  solvency  thus  created.  Now  all  this  is 
changed ;  and  while  a  few  big  houses,  which  had  formerly  been  "  on 
top  "  at  every  failure,  are  found  grumbling  at  the  preference  feature  of 
the  act,  because,  as  they  put  it, it  "interferes  with  business,"  most  busi- 
ness men  have  come  to  look  upon  the  law  with  favor  precisely  because 
of  this  prohibition  of  preferences. 

However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  law  goes  farther  than  any 
former  enactment  in  declaring  what  constitutes  a  preference.  A  mere 
payment  upon  an  accoimt  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  made  by 
an  insolvent  person  within  a  period  of  four  months  before  his  going  into 
bankruptcy  is  held  to  constitute  a  preference,  wherever  it  operates  to 
give  one  creditor  a  greater  percentage  of  his  claim  than  some  other. 
This  is  so  whether  or  not  such  creditor  knew  of  the  iusol vent's  condi- 
tion, or  even  had  reasonable  cause  to  be  suspicious.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  not  only  so  held  but  has  gone  farther,  and,  in 
interpreting  section  57  (g)  of  the  act  has  decided  that  such  creditor  can- 
not be  permitted  to  share  in  the  dividend  with  other  creditors  unless  he 
first  surrenders  his  preference;  although,  in  case  he  chooses  to  stay  out 
of  the  proceedings  altogether,  he  cannot  Ije  compelled  to  surrender  his 
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preference  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  he  took  it  under  circumstances 
indicating  that  he  ought  to  have  known  what  was  the  real  condition  of 
the  insolvent. 

This  ruling,  while  conceded  to  be  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  law, 
has  given  rise  to  a  storm  of  protest  against  the  Bankruptcy  Act  itself  from 
many  business  men,  and  vigorous  efforts  will  undoubtedly  be  made  to 
efifect  a  change  in  these  particulars  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
These  protestants  deem  it  a  hardship  that  a  creditor  who  has  been  dili- 
gent enough  to  make  close  collections  should  be  obliged,  although  he 
was  at  the  time  ignorant  of  the  debtor's  condition,  to  surrender  all  col- 
lections made  within  four  months  of  the  debtor's  insolvency  if  he  would 
participate  with  the  other  creditors  in  obtaining  what  satisfaction  is  pos- 
sible for  the  remainder  of  his  claim. 

In  my  opinion,  the  true  scope  and  bearing  of  this  feature  of  the  law 
are  not  appreciated  by  those  who  hold  this  view.  •  Not  only  is  the  Su- 
preme Comet's  decision  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  statute  in  these 
particulars,  but,  rightly  understood,  the  law  so  interpreted  is  eminently 
just,  and  is  the  wisest  law  that  we  have  ever  had  covering  the  points 
mentioned.  The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  it  stands  is  not 
adequately  comprehended.  Its  starting-point  is  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  an  insolvent's  estate  is  a  trust  fund. 

Unless  we  adopt  the  point  of  view  taken  by  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
itself,  we  cannot,  of  course,  hope  to  arrive  at  a  correct  appreciation  of  its 
provisions.  Along  with  other  branches  of  equity  that  are  concerned 
with  the  distribution  of  insolvents'  estates,  it  casts  aside,  apparently 
without  hesitation,  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
mon law,  namely,  that  the  law  favors  the  diligent  creditor;  and  it  adopts 
in  its  stead,  and  more  courageously  than  any  other  law  concerned  with 
such  estates,  the  equitable  principle  that  equality  is  equity,  and  that  he 
that  asks  equity  must  do  equity.  It  is  as  if  a  company  were  invited  to 
sit  down  to  a  meagre  meal.  The  common  law  says :  "  Seize  what  you 
can  as  quickly  as  you  can,  even  if  nothing  is  left  for  others."  But  the 
Bankruptcy  Law  steps  in  and  says :  "  There  is  little  enough  at  best,  but 
let  all  sit  down  and  eat  quietly,  each  taking  his  proper  share.  There 
is  not  enough  for  everyone  to  have  his  fill,  but  no  one  shall  starve." 
This  is  not  an  unfair  statement  of  the  respective  attitudes  of  the  two 
great  opposite  systems  of  jurisprudence  which,  within  their  respective 
spheres,  govern  our  business  world. 

Each  has  its  proper  place.  When  a  man  is  solvent  it  is  perfectly 
right  and  just  that  the  common  law  should  operate  in  its  full  vigor. 
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But  a  moment's  reflection  will  at  once  show  that  when  he  becomes  in- 
solvent, the  common  law,  with  its  opportunities  for  acquiring  prefer- 
ences, does  not  work  justice.  As  long  as  a  man  is  solvent  he  is  doing 
business  on  his  own  money ;  but  the  moment  he  becomes  insolvent  he 
ceases  to  do  business  on  his  own  money  and  begins  to  do  it  on  his 
creditor's  money  —  in  fact,  he  is  then  using  trust  funds,  the  funds  of 
his  creditors.  A  recognition  of  this  fact  at  once  justifies  the  preference 
feature  of  the  present  Bankruptcy  Law.  Why  should  one  creditor  "  hog 
it  all,"  as  the  coarse  phrase  is  ?  Is  it  not,  if  rightly  considered,  the  fund 
of  all  the  other  creditors  as  weU,  each  in  his  proper  proportion  ? 

Nor  should  it  avail  him  to  cry  out  that  he  did  not  know  that  the 
meal  was  so  scanty ;  that  he  obtained  liis  share  innocently.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  good  intentions  or  of  good  morals,  but  purely  a  question  of 
enough  food.  The  use  of  the  word  "  innocent  "  in  this  connection  is  an 
argument  in  itself,  and  is  misleading.  It  seems  to  imply  that  other 
creditors  are  guilty  of  wrong-doing.  In  truth,  it  simply  means,  under 
the  present  bankruptcy  law,  that  the  creditor  did  not  take  the  prefer- 
ence under  circumstances  indicating  that  he  suspected  the  debtor's  real 
condition,  and  that  the  effect  intended  was  to  prefer  him.  But  of  what 
crime,  pray,  is  that  creditor  "guilty"  who  did  suspect  that  the  estate 
was  insolvent  and  that  the  effect  would  be  a  preference,  and  yet  was 
alert  enough  to  get  his  pay  ?  Each,  equally,  has  depleted  the  trust  fund 
at  the  expense  of  the  others.  Certainly,  in  morals  the  latter  is  just  as 
blameless  as  the  former;  and  no  good  reason  can  be  shown  for  calling 
one  "guilty "  and  the  other  "innocent,"  still  less  for  allowing  the  "inno- 
cent "  one  to  keep  his  preference  and  share  equally  with  the  rest  for  the 
unpaid  balance  whilst  obliging  the  "guilty  "  one  to  surrender  his  prefer- 
ence. The  question  of  "innocence"  or  "guilt"  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter  of  preferences.  The  pomt  is  simply  that  there  is  not 
enough  to  go  round ;  that  what  there  is  belongs  to  all ;  and  that  if  one 
creditor  gets  his  share  in  advance,  whether  "innocently"  or  "guiltily," 
he  must  put  it  back  if  he  wishes  to  share  with  the  rest.  It  is  an  en- 
tire misconception  of  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
surrender  of  so-called  "  innocent "  preferences  to  speak  of  it  as  thus 
imposing  a  "])enalty."  And  equally  infelicitous  is  the  sarcasm  of  those 
who  speak  of  it  as  thus  punishing  "fraudless  frauds."  There  is  no 
penalty,  or  fraud,  or  innocence,  or  guilt  in  it  at  all.  It  is  simi)ly  a 
question  of  tlie  division  of  a  trust  fund  too  meagre  to  pay  all  creditors 
in  full. 

A  corollary  of  this  trust-fund  theor}^  which  has  received  more  or 
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less  complete  recognition  in  the  act,  is  that  when  by  insolvency  the 
debtor's  estate  has  thus  become  a  trust  fund,  a  creditor  who  thereafter 
gives  him  further  goods  on  credit,  and  thus  increases  the  trust  fund,  is 
entitled  to  offset  such  contributions  against  any  preference  he  may  be 
charged  with,  and  to  reduce  -pro  tanto  the  amount  of  preference  he  must 
surrender;  so  that,  if,  for  example,  he  has  thrown  into  the  trust  fund  pre- 
cisely as  much  as  he  has  taken  therefrom,  he  is  acquitted  of  any  prefer- 
ence at  all,  and  is  entitled  to  share  in  full.  This  secondary  principle 
serves  to  abate  the  apparent  rigor  of  the  requirement  of  the  surrender 
of  so-called  innocently  received  preferences.  The  main  principle  and 
corollary  together  furnish  a  harmonious  and  intelligent  working  rule  that 
the  present  writer  in  his  own  experience,  covering  as  it  does  the  cases 
of  almost  five  hundred  bankruptcy  estates,  has  found  to  produce  fairness 
and  justice  to  all. 

In  the  case  of  a  recent  estate,  where  the  assets  distributed  to  credi- 
tors amounted  to  $65,000,  and  each  creditor  received  forty  per  cent  of 
his  claim,  the  bankrujjt's  attorney  openly  stated  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  not  less  than  $40,000  or  $50,000 
of  this  sum  would  have  been  given  to  a  few  preferred  creditors,  leaving 
a  balance  that  would  not  have  sufficed  to  pay  three  or  four  per  cent  to 
the  remainder.  From  the  point  of  view  of  public  policy  and  the  good 
of  the  commercial  community  at  large,  we  may  ask  which  was  better, 
that  a  few  creditors  should  be  paid  in  full  and  the  remaining  three  or 
four  hundred  receive  a  mere  pittance,  or  that  all  the  creditors  alike 
should  receive  nearly  the  half  of  their  respective  claims,  and  none  be 
paid  in  full?  A  law  that  produces  the  latter  result  and  prevents  the 
former  has,  at  any  rate,  a  tendency  to  distribute  the  effects  of  a  financial 
failure,  and  thereby  to  steady  trade.  Often,  in  my  own  administration 
of  bankruptcy  estates,  I  have  found  one  or  another  creditor  pertinently 
asking :  Is  such  and  such  a  creditor,  who  has  been  getting  payments 
right  along  on  his  debt  up  to  the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  going  to  share  for 
his  unpaid  balance  the  same  rate  of  dividend  that  I  get  who  have  re- 
ceived nothing?  Thus,  we  see  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  prefer- 
ence question,  and  that  the  advocates  of  an  amendment  to  the  act  allow- 
ing creditors  to  keep  their  "  innocent "  preferences  and  yet  share  with 
those  who  have  received  nothing  have  not  all  the  arguments  upon  their 
side. 

Indeed,  it  is  my  conviction  that  wherever  a  business  man  is  found 
advocating  such  an  amendment  it  will  be  discovered  either  that  he  has 
not  looked  at  both  sides  of  the  question  or  that  he  belongs  to  one  of  the 
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great  mercantile  houses  that  used  to  thrive  upon  preferences.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Bankruptcy  Act  was  not  expected  to 
please  those  who  throve  best  under  a  regime  of  preferences.  The  great 
body  of  merchants  and  business  men,  those  who  have  no  organization 
and  who  cannot  afford  to  send  eloquent  advocates  to  talk  before  congres- 
sional committees,  would  by  such  a  change  come  to  find  the  Bankruptcy 
Law  no  longer  the  strong,  just  arm  of  the  big  protecting  brother  that 
they  now  find  it.  Such  a  change  would  throw  the  door  wide  open  again 
for  the  reappearance  of  all  the  old-time  pestiferous  preferences.  It 
would,  in  addition,  make  an  unworkable  rule  for  the  practical,  swift,  and 
economical  administration  of  bankrupt  estates.  For  then  every  creditor 
who  had  received  a  preference  would  insist  on  a  lawsuit  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  took  the  preference  under  circumstances  indicating 
knowledge  of  the  debtor's  condition;  and  the  result  would,  in  great 
measure,  be  a  lottery  —  a  premium  upon  falsehood,  no  matter  how  able 
and  impartial  the  court  might  be,  and  an  unbearable  expense  to  bank- 
rupt estates,  swamping  them  in  litigation  over  intentions  and  reasonable 
grounds  for  belief.  We  should,  indeed,  strive  to  keep  as  far  as  possible 
from  questions  of  intent  in  commercial  law ;  their  introduction  always 
produces  imcertainty  and  litigation.  Commercial  law  is  not  concerned 
with  punishment.  As  the  rule  regarding  preferences  now  is,  it  is  foimded 
on  the  bed-rock  of  justice.  It  is  fair  to  all;  it  is  easily  and  economic- 
ally administered ;  it  is  sensible ;  and  no  one  can  escape  its  application. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  straightforward  and  consistent  rule. 

Wliatever  other  changes  we  may  make  during  the  next  Congress,  let 
us  not  touch  the  requirement  that  "innocent "  as  well  as  "guilty  "  pref- 
erences must  be  surrendered  if  the  creditor  would  participate  farther  in 
the  bankruptcy  estates;  for  this  is  one  of  the  wisest  provisions  of  the 
best  Bankruptcy  Law  we  have  ever  had. 

Harold  Remington. 


THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   AFEICA. 

Africa  is  now  the  land  of  golden  opportunity.  Victor  Hugo  said 
that  Africa  would  be  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  in  the  twentieth  century. 
When  Shakspere  made  his  ancient  Pistol  exclaim,  "I  speak  of  Africa 
and  golden  joys,"  the  poet  was  a  greater  prophet  than  he  knew.  Mil- 
lions of  his  countrymen  have  since  been  echoing  his  words.  Indeed,  the 
refrain  has  been  the  cry  of  the  whole  world.  The  wonderful  opportun- 
ity presented  in  what  was  termed  a  few  years  ago  "  The  Dark  Continent  " 
has  never  been  so  pronounced  and  clearly  revealed  as  to-day.  Several 
prominent  facts  about  the  situation  in  Africa  at  present  justify  and 
illustrate  this  statement. 

Africa  is  the  last  of  the  continents  to  be  developed  and  settled.  Its 
political  outlines  have  been  abeady  defined,  and  are  rapidly  being  fixed 
along  logical  lines.  Its  geographical  position  makes  it  a  strategic  terri- 
tory, as  was  seen  in  the  recent  war  with  Spain,  and  has  been  illustrated 
fi'equently  in  history.  It  is  of  the  greatest  international  importance, 
because  it  is  the  only  large  land  mass  that  is  divided  up  into  parts  as- 
signed to  the  factious  European  powers.  The  continent  is  not  only  of 
enormous  dimensions,  but  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  in  every 
kind  of  natural  wealth.  For  the  development  of  these  resources  there  is 
at  hand  a  tremendous  force  of  labor  —  cheap,  powerful,  docile,  and  far 
more  intelligent  than  is  usually  supposed.  Standing  now  where  America 
stood  in  the  days  of  the  youth  of  Washington,  Africa  looks  out  upon  a 
wide  world,  and  invites  the  conquering  Caucasian  in. 

Africa's  undeveloped  condition  constitutes  one  of  its  chief  attrac- 
tions. Unlike  China  and  India,  it  is  hampered  by  no  effete  and  decay- 
ing civilization,  impeding  progi-ess  and  constituting  a  continual  barrier 
against  every  effort  from  without.  The  African  native  has  nothing  to 
give  up  before  serving  the  purposes  of  the  pioneers  of  progress.  The 
new  field  can  accordingly  be  worked  b}^  the  most  recent  inventions  and 
appliances.  It  is  easier  to  build  a  new  civilization  than  to  make  an  old 
one  as  good  as  the  new.  The  promoter  of  African  enterprises  approaches 
his  task  equipped  with  the  railway,  the  steamboat,  the  telegraph,  the 
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telephone,  the  steam  or  electric  plough,  the  ice  machine,  the  automobile, 
and  all  the  other  wonderful  means  of  progress  of  to-day.  Not  only  is  it 
true  that  the  mechanical  contrivances  for  developing  the  country  are  such 
as  vastly  to  facilitate  the  work,  but  the  knowledge  of  mankind  in  every 
direction  is  so  much  greater  than  in  previous  centuries  that  Africa  ought 
to  profit  thereby.  Governments  ought  to  be  better,  cities  more  beauti- 
fully designed,  industrial  installations  more  conveniently  arranged,  and 
every  department  of  life  ought  to  reap  the  advantage  of  the  experience 
of  the  past  and  the  power  of  the  present. 

The  day  of  exploration  in  Africa  is  now  over.  It  is  to  be  succeeded 
by  that  of  exploitation.  There  is  left  comparatively  little  unknown 
territory  to  be  discovered,  but  there  are  whole  empires  to  be  built,  and 
unparalleled  realms  of  commerce,  science,  politics,  transportation,  min- 
ing,  agriculture,  and  manufactures  to  be  investigated.  Colossal  fortunes 
will  be  acquii'ed,  gigantic  companies  operated,  and  herculean  tasks  per- 
formed in  this  work  of  subduing  the  last  of  the  white  man's  heritage 
to  complete  submission. 

African  territorial  questions  formed  in  1884  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
national conference  at  Berlin,  over  which  Prince  Bismarck  presided,  and 
at  which  the  principal  powers  of  the  world  were  represented.  The  chief 
results  of  this  convention  were  the  apportionment  of  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent among  the  powers  of  Europe,  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  Central  Africa,  the  agreement  that  for 
a  zone  in  Central  Africa  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe  the  tariff  on 
imports  should  be  uniformly  at  the  low  rate  of  six  per  cent,  and  the 
opening  of  the  navigable  rivers  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Since  that  conference  the  appropriation  of  the  continent  by  the  pow- 
ers has  proceeded  at  a  rapid  rate.  Not  a  square  mile  of  land  remains 
over  which  sovereignty  is  not  claimed,  and  in  most  cases  effectively 
established,  by  some  organized  government.  Scores  of  steamboats  ply 
the  waters  of  the  rivers,  railways  are  being  built  in  every  part,  commer- 
cial companies  operate  all  over  the  land,  the  natives  have  turned  from 
eating  each  other  to  working  on  the  railways  and  mines  and  buying 
Armour's  beef,  and  men  who  chased  Stanley  down  the  Congo  are  now 
piloting  steamboats  up.  England  controls  Egypt,  the  Niger,  the  Upper 
Nile,  Uganda,  the  stretch  between  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Zanzibar,  and 
most  of  the  Zambesi  valley ;  she  wiU  soon  be  paramount  in  South  Africa 
also.  France  controls  most  of  North  Africa,  the  Sahara,  the  Central 
Soudan,  the  Senegal,  most  of  the  north  bank  of  tlie  Congo,  and  a  large 
part  of  West  Africa.     CJermany  lias  three  large  colonies  in  West  Africa 
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and  one  in  East  Africa.  Portugal  owns  nearly  1,000,000  square  miles 
in  East  and  West  Africa.  The  King  of  Belgium  is  sovereign  of  most  of 
the  Congo  valley,  a  territory  nearly  as  large  as  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  a  country  as  large  as  the  United  States,  where  twenty  years 
ago  there  was  not  one  white  man,  there  are  now  thousands  engaged  in 
peaceful  and  lucrative  trades  and  pursuits.  Some  of  the  business  com- 
panies have  made  enormous  fortunes,  and  the  commercial  centres  of 
Europe  have  been  in  a  ferment  over  the  exploitation  of  their  parts  of 
the  Dark  Continent  Gold,  diamonds,  rubber,  palm-oil,  timber,  hides, 
ivory,  copper,  coal  —  all  these  and  more  have  shown  that  there  is  vast 
wealth  in  the  land  of  Ham. 

The  geographical  position  of  Africa  gives  it  great  international  im- 
portance. It  stands  sentinel  over  the  chief  route  to  India  and  the  East. 
The  professor  of  tactics  in  a  British  military  college  has  recently  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  military  occupation  of  North  Africa  by  the 
French  seriously  threatens  British  supremacy  in  the  IMediterranean. 
The  control  of  Africa  by  the  Mohammedans  once  nearly  destroyed  Euro- 
pean authority,  and  menaced  the  Caucasian  world  for  a  thousand  years. 
The  power  that  wields  most  influence  in  Africa  is  likely,  sooner  or  later, 
to  dominate  Europe.  The  war  in  South  Africa  is  more  than  any  mere 
assertion  of  a  local  suzerainty :  it  is  part  of  an  immense  and  determined 
policy  to  control  the  whole  African  continent  for  the  interests  of  the 
British  Empire.  England  would  have  fought  France  over  Fashoda  as 
readily  as  she  is  fighting  the  Boers.  The  most  aggressive  statesmen  in 
the  world  mean  to  control  Africa,  and  to  have  no  such  blundering  as 
that  of  Lord  North  in  America.  It  is  inspiring  to  watch  this  play  of 
the  Titans  for  dominion;  it  is  exhilarating  to  share  it.  Another  im- 
portant fact,  not  as  fully  appreciated  as  it  deserves,  is  that  Africa  is 
the  continent  most  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  next  to 
Asia  in  size,  and  so  immense  that  it  contains  nearly  four  times  the  land 
area  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  large  continents  that 
is  completely  circumnavigable. 

The  internal  geography  of  the  continent  has  an  important  bearing 
on  its  commercial  future.  The  very  causes  of  the  long  delay  in  penetrat- 
ing the  interior  now  prove  the  white  man's  best  friends.  One  obstacle 
was  found  in  the  high  mountain  ranges  running  parallel  with  the  coast ; 
making  insurmountable  cataracts  in  the  rivers,  and  hindering  entrance 
otherwise.  These  cataracts  now  afford  power  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity, by  which  trains  will  speed  through  the  mountains  into  the  inte- 
rior.    These  mountains  themselves  afford  seats  for  the  Caucasian  from 
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which  he  can  administer  the  rest  of  the  land.  They  enclose  elevated 
plateaus  far  more  healthful  than  the  coast  which  gave  Africa  its  bad 
name.  There  are  four  distinct  river  basins  of  the  first  class :  those  of 
the  Nile,  the  !N'iger,  the  Congo,  and  the  Zambesi.  These  rivers  are  navi- 
gable for  immense  distances.  Their  basins  are  alluvial,  the  adjacent 
plateaus  fertile,  and  theii-  watersheds  as  healthful  as  any  one  could 
wish.  The  Sahara  has  been  found  to  abound  in  water  just  below  the 
surface,  so  that  artesian  wells  can  turn  the  desert  into  a  garden,  and  the 
passage  of  a  railroad  across  its  sands  can  be  easily  effected. 

The  special  inducements  offered  by  Africa  to  the  capitalist  or  the 
colonist  are  mainly  the  security  of  European  government,  with  treaty 
rights  for  all,  the  extraordinary  natural  resources,  and  the  cheap  and 
efficient  labor. 

All  over  Africa  are  now  established  stations  of  the  different  Euro- 
pean powers,  manned  by  white  men  and  civilized  native  soldiery,  placed 
at  the  most  important  points,  and  affording  seciuity  to  life  and  property. 
When  titles  to  land  are  purchased  by  any  one  in  these  districts,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  government  granting  them  to  guarantee  security 
with  them.  All  the  powers  are  obliged  by  international  treaties  to  grant 
these  titles  without  discrimination.  The  price  of  land  for  agricultural 
purposes  in  Central  Africa  is  forty  cents  an  acre.  The  taxes  for  all  piu*- 
poses,  including  dues  on  imports  and  exports,  all  special  licenses,  and 
every  kind  of  governmental  obligation,  do  not  exceed  a  total  of  ten  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  property  and  merchandise.  The  transportation 
companies  are  held  legally  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  freight,  and 
goods  may  be  shipped  from  any  point  in  America  to  Central  Africa  on  a 
through  bill  of  lading.  Postal  arrangements  have  been  so  perfected  that 
there  are  regular  post-offices  all  over  the  coimtry,  and  the  service  is  un- 
der the  regulations  of  the  Postal  Union.  The  time  of  communication 
from  New  York  to  the  heart  of  Africa  is  now  twenty-five  days. 

The  natural  resources  of  Africa  are  varied,  and  occur  in  quantities  to 
stagger  belief.  Of  the  minerals  there  are  precious  stones,  diamonds, 
coal,  petroleum,  and  j)etrified  gums;  of  the  metals  there  are  iron,  gold, 
copYjer,  and  lead ;  of  vegetable  products,  rubber,  palm-oil,  timber,  pea- 
nuts, corn,  mandioca,  coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  plantains,  bananas,  kola, 
oranges,  limes,  guavas,  mangoes.  Indeed,  every  plant  and  vegetable 
known  flourishes  on  some  part  of  the  land.  Of  animal  wealth  there 
are  herds  of  ])uffalo  and  of  all  the  troj)ical  beasts.  The  rivers  abound  in 
fish,  and  the  woods  are  full  of  wild-fowl. 

Before  describing  the  i-esources  oi  Africa  in  detail,  it  is  well  to  note 
24 
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that  as  yet  there  has  been  only  the  slightest  investigation  of  the  natural 
wealth  of  the  country.  There  are  vast  territories  whose  possibilities 
have  never  been  determined.  There  are  enormous  quantities  of  all 
kinds  of  produce  and  crude  material  which  have  not  yet  been  touched, 
as  well  as  wide  territories  whose  resources  have  not  been  examined. 

The  wealth  of  Africa  in  precious  stones  and  diamonds  is  so  well 
known  as  not  to  need  much  comment.  These  are  found  chiefly  in 
South  Africa ;  but  they  are  widely  distributed  over  the  whole  continent, 
and  have  been  associated  with  the  locality  of  Kimberley  only  because 
the  long-settled  colony  of  the  Cape  developed  them  so  rapidly.  About 
$30,000,000  worth  of  these  stones  has  been  produced  annually,  and  the 
productivity  of  the  mines  is  on  the  increase. 

Probably  the  largest  coal-field  in  the  world  is  in  the  upper  Zambesi 
valley.  When  the  building  of  transcontinental  railways  has  begun  in 
earnest,  the  mining  of  this  coal  will  be  a  great  industry.  In  view  of  the 
facts  that  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  the  price  of  imported  coal  is  $15 
a  ton,  that  there  is  now  a  large  demand  by  steamers,  and  that  railways 
are  being  constructed  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  utilization  of  this 
coal  ought  to  be  the  work  of  a  few  years  only.  Petroleum  oil  issues 
forth  in  several  places  in  natural  springs,  which  have  been  regarded  by 
the  natives  with  superstitious  wonder.  The  gums'  of  Africa  are  many 
and  varied.  I  once  came  upon  a  bed  of  buried  copal,  and  found  that  it 
was  acres  in  extent. 

The  iron  ore  in  Africa  is  of  enormous  extent  and  fine  quality.  It 
occurs  all  over  the  continent,  and  for  centuries  the  natives  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  reducing  it  and  making  from  it  certain  articles  for  their 
own  use.  There  are  several  different  ores,  the  most  noticeable  being 
the  brown  hematite  and  the  black  magnetite.  The  natives  have  small 
furnaces  built  of  clay,  using  charcoal  for  fuel.  The  pig  iron  they  thus 
produce  is  really  of  good  quality,  and  their  blacksmithing  is  wonderful. 
With  coal  and  limestone  in  the  same  formation  as  this  fine  iron,  the 
future  possibilities  of  the  iron  industry  there  are  not  the  least  of  Africa's 
opportunities.  I  discovered  a  solid  mountain  of  black  magnetic  iron  ore, 
which  deflected  the  compass  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  the  rocks 
of  which,  when  struck  with  a  hammer,  rang  like  an  anvil.  There  were 
fine  crystals  of  pure  iron  scattered  throughout  the  mass. 

The  annual  output  of  gold  in  Africa  now  amounts  to  a  total  of  over 
$40,000,000  per  year.  The  gold-bearing  countries  have  hardly  been 
touched  as  yet.  There  are  vast  regions  undoubtedly  rich  in  gold  which 
have  not  yet  been  exploited  at  all.     In  some  parts  of  the  continent  it 
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was  long  the  custom  of  the  Africans  to  barter  gold-dust  for  equal  quan- 
tities of  salt.  The  new  methods  of  treating  the  gold  ores  which  obtain 
in  South  Africa  are  calculated  to  save  large  quantities  of  gold  which 
were  formerly  wasted. 

The  most  widely  mined  and  commonly  used  metal  in  Africa  is  cop- 
per. The  ores  of  this  metal  occur  in  almost  unlimited  quantities ;  and 
considerable  mining  is  done  by  the  natives,  though  their  methods  are  of 
the  simplest.  Strange  to  say,  the  whites  have  practically  done  nothing 
in  the  copper  industry,  though  there  is  a  large  demand  for  copper  at  the 
gold  mines,  where  it  is  used  in  extracting  the  gold  from  the  ores.  Lead 
is  found  in  connection  with  the  copper  deposits. 

The  enormous  dimensions  of  the  rubber  trade  may  be  illustrated  by 
mention  of  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  rubber  imported  annually  into 
the  United  States  is  greater  than  the  annual  production  of  gold.  In  the 
year  1899  its  value  was  about  $35,000,000.  The  greater  part  of  this 
rubber  came  from  South  America.  It  has  been  found  only  recently  that 
the  forests  of  Africa  abound  in  rubber  of  the  finest  quality,  in  almost 
inexhaustible  quantities,  and  easy  to  obtain  and  market.  The  crude 
rubber  is  usually  collected  in  the  forests  by  the  natives,  who  carry  it  to 
the  stations  on  the  navigable  rivers,  where  white  men  buy  it  from  them, 
giving  in  exchange  cotton  cloth,  salt,  beads,  tools,  and  other  articles  of 
home  manufacture.  The  profits  usually  made  on  this  rubber  are  enor- 
mous, as  the  natives  sell  it  for  a  very  slight  part  of  its  real  value.  It  is 
common  for  a  pound  of  raw  rubber  to  be  bought  from  the  natives  for  a 
yard  of  white  sheeting,  at  a  time  when  the  price  of  that  poimd  of  rubber 
is  a  dollar  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  Even  after  the  heavy  expenses 
of  transportation  and  all  other  charges  are  paid,  this  rubber  trade  pays 
the  companies  engaged  in  it  larger  dividends  tlian  are  made  by  the  gold 
mining  companies  of  South  Africa.  The  price  of  rubber  has  been  stead- 
ily rising  in  the  market  for  the  last  few  years,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased production.  The  development  of  electrical  appliances,  the  bicy- 
cle, the  automobile,  the  rubber  tires  —  all  these  make  the  demand  for 
this  article  quite  heavy.  The  forests  of  Africa  will  be  able  to  supply 
thousands  of  tons  of  the  crude  material  as  fast  as  the  trade  is  developed. 
An  intelligent  and  industrious  trader  can  buy,  in  parts  of  Africa  known 
to  me,  as  much  as  fifty  tons  of  rubljer  annually  without  difficulty,  at  the 
gross  value  of  8100,000,  in  exchange  for  merchandise  costing  only  $5,000. 
The  method  of  gathering  this  rubber  need  not  destroy  the  vine  or  tree 
from  which  it  is  procured;  and  the  sources  of  the  supply  are  almost 
unlimited.     As  will  Ije  shown  later,  the  cheapness  of  labor  is  one  reason 
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for  this  great  opportunity.     The  rubber  forests  occur  chiefly  along  the 
large  navigable  streams,  thus  facilitating  the  transportation. 

Palm-oil  has  long  been  a  principal  article  of  export  from  West  Africa. 
This  oil  is  extracted  from  the  nut  of  a  palm-tree  growing  all  over  the 
continent.  The  tree  produces  a  large  bunch  of  kernels  covered  with  a 
fibrous  integument,  which  is  full  of  a  rich  oily  substance.  The  natives 
gather  the  nuts  and  pound  them  in  large  wooden  mortars.  They  then  put 
the  pulp  into  a  pot  of  water  and  boil  it  until  the  water  is  evaporated, 
when  the  fibrous  matter  and  other  impurities  are  skimmed  off  the  surface, 
leaving  the  pure  oil.  This  is  used  in  the  native  cookery,  and  also,  to 
some  extent,  in  that  of  the  Europeans.  It  is  also  largely  exported  for 
use  in  the  manufactm^e  of  soap,  as  a  cheap  lubricant,  and  for  the  purposes 
to  which  vegetable  oils  may  be  put.  The  tree  on  which  these  nuts 
grow  is  the  same  as  that  from  which  is  obtained  the  famous  palm- 
champagne.  It  produces  about  100  pounds  of  the  nuts  per  year,  yield- 
ing about  twenty  pounds  of  oil.  The  tree  is  the  principal  ornament  of 
the  plains,  as  the  rubber  vine  is  of  the  forests.  A  square  mile  of  an 
African  savannah  will  average  about  1,000  of  these  trees  in  the  native 
state,  capable  of  producing  ten  tons  of  oil  per  year.  Of  course,  the 
planting  of  the  trees  would  produce  a  greatly  increased  yield.  This 
same  palm  furnishes  material  for  house-building  and  for  furniture,  the 
covering  for  roofs,  the  fibre  for  cloth,  and  the  splits  for  mats.  Its  ten- 
der core  when  young  makes  a  relished  vegetable  resembling  cabbage. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Africa  will  be  called  upon  to  supply  a 
large  part  of  the  lumber  of  the  world.  The  exhaustion  of  the  forests  of 
other  continents  leads  to  a  serious  problem,  and  one  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate facts  about  Africa  is  that  the  supply  of  timber  is  so  immense.  In 
Central  Africa  alone  there  is  an  area  of  over  1,000,000  square  miles 
entirely  covered  with  heavy  forests,  whose  proximity  to  the  navigable 
rivers  allows  of  their  easy  utilization.  There  are  many  valuable  hard- 
woods beside  woods  that  are  capable  of  being  easily  worked.  Many  of 
the  trees  are  of  enormous  size,  while  the  thickness  with  which  they 
grow  in  the  forests  is  almost  incredible.  As  yet,  little  has  been  done  to 
utilize  this  great  supply  of  timber. 

In  the  matter  of  the  raising  of  agricultural  crops  and  fruit,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  from  the 
summits  of  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  or  the  temperate 
regions  of  Algeria  and  the  Cape,  to  the  blazing  equator.  Anything 
raised  in  Europe  or  America  can  be  raised  in  Africa.  But  it  is  in  the 
tropics  that  the  wonderful  richness  of  agricultural  resources  appears. 
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The  soil  is  so  rich,  and  the  heat  and  humidity  are  so  great,  that  the 
production  is  amazing.  Corn  or  maize  is  grown  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  one  may  have  ripe  and  green  corn  in  the  same  field.  A  yield 
of  100  bushels  to  the  acre  is  ordinarily  expected,  and  two  or  sometimes 
three  separate  crops  are  reaped  in  one  year.  The  mandioca  is  the  staple 
article  with  the  natives.  From  it  tapioca  is  made.  The  roots  of  this 
plant  may  be  pounded  into  a  fine  flour.  The  yield  of  an  acre  in  mandi- 
oca is  ordinarily  about  30,000  pounds,  or  twice  the  largest  known  yield 
of  wheat.  This  proportion  of  yield  is  true  of  most  things.  The  plan- 
tain, a  delicious  and  nutritious  food,  yields  as  much  per  acre  as  the  man- 
dioca. Potatoes  need  never  be  taken  from  the  gi'ound,  save  as  needed 
for  the  table.  A  single  potato  patch,  once  planted,  grows  on  indefinitely. 
Cotton  is  a  perennial  plant.  There  are  many  fibrous  plants  from  which 
the  natives  make  ropes,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  utilized  by  the  for- 
eigner. Sir  William  Crookes  has  lately  called  attention  to  the  coming 
limit  of  production  in  civilized  lands,  and  the  importance  of  the  tropics 
as  som'ces  of  food.  The  exchange  of  manufactured  articles  for  the  raw 
material  of  those  regions  will  be  the  commerce  of  this  century,  and 
Afiica  has  more  available  land  for  the  raising  of  these  supplies  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

The  country  is  equally  rich  in  animals,  wild  and  domestic.  The 
wild  animals  of  commercial  value  are  the  elephant,  the  antelope,  the 
hippopotamus,  the  crocodile,  the  buffalo,  the  boar,  and  the  ostrich. 
These  are  valued  for  either  their  tusks,  their  hides,  their  feathers,  or 
their  meat.  Of  course,  there  are  other  wild  beasts  which  have  some 
value.  Then  there  are  many  birds  good  for  food,  such  as  the  goose,  the 
duck,  the  pigeon,  the  guinea,  the  quail,  and  the  peacock.  Of  domestic 
animals,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  hog,  the  cow,  and  the  usual  domestic 
fowls  are  common.  The  cattle -raising  industry  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  wide  plains  offer  boundless  room  for  that  enterprise. 

The  ease  with  which  the  necessaries  of  life  are  produced  may  explain 
the  remarkable  cheapness  of  labor  in  most  parts  of  Africa.  In  vast 
regions  of  the  continent  the  wage  paid  to  ordinary  labor  amounts  to 
about  three  cents  a  day  of  our  money.  This  includes  everything.  This 
low  wage  may  sound  like  a  hardship  but  when  the  price  of  a  fowl  is  a 
spoonful  of  salt,  when  a  bushel  of  corn  may  be  purchased  for  ten  cents, 
when  more  than  a  few  yards  of  clothing  would  be  uncomfortable,  and 
when  a  single  palm-tree  will  furnish  house,  furniture,  oil,  and  beverage, 
without  being  cut  down,  it  will  1)0  understood  why  the  Africans  flock  to 
get  employment  from  the  white  man  at  these  rates.     I  have  turned  off 
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hundreds  of  men  begging  for  work  at  such  wages,  and  if  I  had  had  the 
means  I  could  have  employed  thousands.  The  employment  of  labor  is 
facilitated  by  the  customs  of  the  country,  according  to  which  the  chief, 
or  king,  exercises  such  large  authority  oyer  his  subjects  that  a  contract 
may  be  made  with  him  for  any  number  of  men  for  a  specified  time, 
agreeably  to  the  desires  of  the  men  themselyes.  Another  factor  in  the 
labor  problem  is  the  universal  custom  for  the  women  to  do  such  a  large 
share  of  the  manual  work.  Previously  to  the  advent  of  the  white  man, 
the  men  could  live  on  the  agiicultural  labors  of  the  women.  Now, 
when  the  men  work  for  the  foreigner,  the  women  still  continue  to  work 
also,  and  this  fact  contributes  immensely  to  the  gross  product  of  the 
coimtry.  The  coming  of  the  white  man  trebles  the  product  of  the 
country  at  once. 

The  quality  of  this  labor  is  astonishingly  better  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  laborers  work  all  day  long  without  much  complaint,  and 
many  become  skilled  artisans  with  a  little  trainino:.  Their  docility, 
obedience,  and  alacrity  make  them  pleasant  to  work  with.  In  Central 
Afiica  there  are  now  carpenters,  masons,  pilots,  and  engineers  who  ten 
years  ago  were  eating  their  people  in  the  bushes. 

With  labor  as  cheap  as  this  it  need  not  be  surprising  tha't  slaves 
have  been  equally  cheap.  The  usual  price  of  a  grown  man  in  Central 
Africa  has  been  about  S3,  and  thousands  have  changed  masters  at  that 
price.  This  may  give  some  idea  of  the  profitableness  of  the  slave  trade 
in  the  old  days  when  a  slave  brought  8500  at  the  port  of  entry.  Though 
the  ocean  trade  has  ceased,  and  the  internal  traffic  is  forbidden,  there  is 
still  a  good  deal  of  exchanging  of  men  for  goods  going  on  suiTcptitiously 
in  the  continent  among  the  natives  themselves.  Then  there  is  a  veiled 
form  of  slavery  still  practised  by  many  of  the  whites,  who  induce  the 
blacks  to  sign  long-term  labor  contracts  by  making  their  marks  on  a 
prepared  paper,  thus  coming  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  But  most  of 
the  slaves  greatly  prefer  thus  to  get  under  the  protection  of  the  white 
man  to  being  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  their  own  towns,  where  they 
are  liable  to  be  eaten,  or  sacrificed  on  fimeral  occasions.  One  of  the 
noblest  enterprises  in  the  world  would  be  the  establishment  of  indus- 
trial plants,  where  these  unfortunate  people  could  be  safe  and  could  be 
put  to  remunerative  employment.  The  vast  numbers  of  this  class  lend 
the  high  character  of  true  philanthropy  to  every  effort  to  develop  the 
continent  and  to  give  these  people  a  living  with  security. 

Commerce  in  Africa  necessarily  depends  on  the  exploitation  of  the 
natural  resources  mentioned  above.     Immediately  after  the  cessation  of 
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the  external  slave-trade  all  commerce  languished,  until  the  results  of  the 
great  geographical  discoveries  of  the  last  thirty  years  began  to  appear, 
and  it  became  evident  that  Africa  was  rich  in  much  besides  men.  The 
products  of  the  country  were  in  demand  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
soon  large  commercial  companies  began  to  be  formed  in  order  to  trade 
with  the  natives  on  a  regular  basis.  The  Portuguese  had  been  the  pio- 
neers in  this  way,  and  their  merchants  had  established  stations  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Then  the  Dutch  came  also  to  the  fi'ont  in  seeking 
to  buy  the  ivory,  gold-dust,  palm-oil,  and  other  produce  from  the  Afri- 
cans, who  are  keen  to  engage  in  trade.  The  British  followed  suit,  then 
the  Belgians,  the  Germans,  the  French,  and  the  Scandinavians.  Now 
the  British  commercial  influence  is,  of  course,  the  largest;  and  there  are 
some  companies  capitalized  at  many  millions,  with  posts  all  round  the 
coasts,  and  penetrating  the  remote  interior.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
different  steamship  lines  running  from  different  European  ports  —  Liver- 
pool, Antwerp,  Eotterdam,  Hamburg,  Marseilles,  and  Lisbon  —  which 
connect  with  the  various  African  railways  and  river  steamboat  lines. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  African  commerce  is  the  du-ect  bar- 
tering with  the  natives.  Let  us  look  at  a  trading  station  in  the  heart 
of  the  continent.  A  large  clearing  has  been  made  in  the  forest  which 
rises  up  from  the  river's  bank.  The  river  is  about  the  size  of  the  Mis- 
souri at  Kansas  City,  and  the  clearing  is  of  about  200  acres  in  extent. 
Several  houses,  each  perhaps  as  large  as  Washington's  house  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  are  placed  above  the  river,  being  the  dwellings,  storehouses,  and 
trade  house  of  the  establishment.  These  buildings  are  constructed  of  bam- 
boo from  the  palm,  and  have  clay  floors  raised  above  the  ground  by  fill- 
ing in  a  rectangular  enclosure  of  posts  with  earth  to  the  desked  height. 
Behind  the  large  houses  are  a  number  of  smaller  ones  for  the  native 
servants  and  employees,  numbering  perhaps  a  hundred  persons.  A  file 
of  natives  from  the  surrounding  country  may  be  seen  coming  up  to  the 
principal  houses,  laden  with  ivory,  rubber,  palm-oil,  and  fowls,  and  all 
heavily  armed  with  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  and  knives,  or  an  occasional 
gun.  They  call  for  the  white  man,  and  soon  he  is  in  the  thick  of  the 
trade.  He  must  watch  well,  and  know  his  business,  for  these  Africans 
are  no  fools,  and  will  do  all  they  can  to  outwit  him.  Some  want  salt, 
some  cloth,  some  beads,  some  brass  wire,  some  hoes  and  knives.  Then 
they  must  all  have  a  present  at  parting,  and  when  they  go  each  is  full 
of  how  he  got  the  better  of  the  trader. 

Perhaps  a  steamboat  may  be  an-iving.  The  whole  population  sets 
up  a  mighty  yelling,  and  everybody  makes  a  rush  to  the  landuig.     The 
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cargo  is  discharged,  the  mail  is  secured,  the  crew  are  made  happy  with 
fresh  food,  and  the  white  men  repair  together  to  exchange  greetings 
and  the  news  of  the  country.  Then  the  steamer  is  loaded  with  the 
cargo  in  the  store  for  shipment,  and  proceeds  on  its  way  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  some  other  settler.  Sometimes  there  are  several  white  men  at 
these  posts,  but  frequently  they  are  manned  by  one  alone,  with  his  na- 
tive attendants.  The  natives  with  whom  he  trades  live  in  the  adjacent 
country,  and  are  coming  and  going  all  the  time.  In  Central  Africa  it  is 
customary  for  these  traders  to  stay  on  the  field  about  three  years,  and 
then  to  return  home  for  a  rest.  Some  of  the  trading  stations  are  im- 
jjroved  by  their  occupants,  and  made  quite  neat  and  attractive.  Some 
of  them  are  the  beginnings  of  what  will  become  the  Chicagos  and  Pitts- 
burgs  of  the  Orient. 

The  progi'ess  in  methods  of  transportation  is  one  of  the  most  marvel- 
lous instances  of  the  disappearance  of  the  last  strongholds  of  ignorance 
and  sloth.  In  1873  it  took  Cameron  three  years  to  march  from  the 
Upper  Congo  to  the  West  Coast.  That  trip  can  now  be  made  in  one 
week.  The  universal  pack-animal  for  centuries  was  the  African  himself- 
He  carried  on  his  head  all  the  goods  for  the  markets,  and  furnished  the 
power  for  propelling  the  canoes.  How  slowly  affairs  in  Africa  moved 
under  such  circumstances  can  be  imagined.  The  transportation  of  heavy 
articles  and  machinery  was  impossible.  But  the  advent  of  steam  changed 
all  this.  There  are  now  about  fifty  steamboats  on  the  Congo,  some  of 
them  with  a  tonnage  of  250  tons,  and  making  fifteen  miles  an  hour 
against  the  current  of  the  river.  The  other  rivers  are  being  similarly 
supplied. 

Then,  the  most  stupendous  railway  plans  are  on  foot.  The  wr.r  in 
the  Transvaal  has  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  gi^eat  transcontinental 
line  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cape ;  but  abeady  about  half  of  its 
5,000  miles  is  completed.  The  French  are  building  a  line  across  the 
desert  of  Sahara.  Around  the  cataracts  of  the  Congo  the  Belgians  have 
built  one  whose  stock  recently  stood  at  4,000  on  the  Bourse  of  Brussels, 
the  par  value  being  at  100.  The  British  line  from  Mombasa  on  the  East 
Coast  to  Uganda  is  nearly  completed.  This  will  be  the  most  important 
feeder  to  the  Cape  to  Cairo  line.  The  Portuguese  have  a  good  line  in 
Angola.  The  Germans  are  building  two  lines,  one  in  the  east,  the  other 
in  the  west,  of  the  continent.  The  French  have  one  in  Senegal,  and 
one  projected  to  the  north  of  the  Congo.  The  British  have  one  in  Sierra 
Leone,  and  several  at  the  Cape.  An  American,  Mr.  Mohun,  of  Virginia, 
is  engaged  in  constructing  an  east  and  west  transcontinental  telegraph 
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line  under  Belgian  auspices.  Two  independent  cables  operate  on  the 
coasts,  and  the  telephone  has  reached  the  far  interior.  There  will  be, 
in  the  near  future,  an  immense  demand  from  Africa  for  rails  and  all  sorts 
of  railway  equipment.  The  building  of  these  lines  will  stimulate  every 
industry,  and  the  land  will  take  on  new  life. 

It  is  probable  that  the  development  of  Africa  will  be  the  work  of 
organized  corporations  and  governments  rather  than  of  individuals  and 
small  companies.  The  conditions  require  united  effort  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  large  ends  deshed.  There  will  be  massed  together,  in  dif- 
ferent undertakings,  great  numbers  of  native  laborers  who  will  require 
the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  oversight  of  capable  foremen.  The  plan- 
tations will  be  worked,  like  the  great  industrial  enterprises  of  America, 
by  the  association  of  large  numbers  of  men.  Concessions  will  be  much 
more  easily  obtained  by  large  corporations  than  by  private  persons.  The 
aggregations  of  capital  akeady  in  corporate  hands  ia  Europe  and  America 
will  find  it  practicable  to  operate  these  concessions,  and  "  Soudan  Central " 
stock  will  be  as  well  known  in  the  financial  world  as  any  one  of  our  great 
trunk  lines. 

In  the  service  of  these  corporations  there  will  be  room  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  most  splendid  talents ;  and  the  opportunity  to  seek  to  pre- 
serve the  best  qualities  of  the  individual,  while  utiliziug  the  principle  of 
cooperation  to  the  fullest  extent,  will  be  appreciated  by  the  wisest  of  our 
generation.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  incentive  to  effort  such  as  that 
given  to  individuals  under  the  spur  of  necessity,  and  no  motive  for  the 
advancement  of  any  country  or  people  stronger  than  the  knowledge  that 
one  reaps  fuUy  what  he  sows.  Where  the  aggregated  efforts  of  many 
are  to  take  the  place  of  the  separate  forces  of  the  individual  colonist,  as 
in  Africa,  the  utmost  exertion  is  needed  to  quicken  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  personal  efficiency.  It 
ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  companies  operatiug  in  that  new  land  to 
secure  as  agents  men  of  exceptional  ability,  of  the  strictest  probity,  of 
broad  education,  and  of  high  attainments;  remembering  that  these  men 
are  laying  the  foundations  of  the  future  of  a  whole  continent.  Undevi- 
ating  adherence  to  this  policy  will  make  every  white  man  in  Africa  what 
he  ought  to  be  —  a  torchlight  of  civilization.  The  wliite  men  in  Africa 
for  the  next  fifty  years  are  to  build  for  "millions  yet  unborn."  What 
unparalleled  privileges  are  theirs! 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  exact  means  by  whicli  the  white 
control  and  direction  of  Africa  will  be  carried  out.  For  a  long  time  it 
has  been  debated  whether  the  Caucasian  can  live  and  labor  in  Africa  at 
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all.  When  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley  took  the  afi&rmative  side  of  this 
question  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  British  Eoyal  Geogi'aphical  Soci- 
ety he  was  met  by  the  warmest  opposition.  But  the  fact  that  Africa  is 
to  be  a  white  man's  land  is  now  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  way  in 
which  this  will  be  practically  accomplished  is  interesting,  and  carries  us 
back  to  some  geographical  facts.  In  brief,  the  high,  mountainous, 
healthful,  and  invigorating  parts  of  Africa  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  and  on  the  watersheds  of  the  great  rivers ;  these  regions  be- 
ing distributed  all  over  the  continent,  instead  of  massed  together  in  any 
one  part.  In  these  regions  the  Caucasian  can  live  and  labor.  From 
them  he  will  govern  and  direct  all  the  rest. 

There  will  be  maintained  in  these  parts  great  industrial  training 
schools,  where  the  best  of  the  natives  will  be  trained  to  act  as  directors 
of  industries  in  the  lower  river  valleys  and  the  alluvial  littoral.  The 
telegi'aph,  the  telephone,  and  other  modern  means  of  quick  communica- 
tion will  be  used  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  these  men  and  their 
work.  ALL  the  results  of  medical  and  sanitary  progress  will  be  invoked 
to  assist  in  this  task  of  holding  the  land  for  its  rulers.  Some  of  the  Afri- 
cans may  show  special  aptitude  for  higher  positions,  and  to  a  limited 
extent  they  will  be  given  opportunities  to  fill  them ;  but  for  the  most 
part  they  will  constitute  the  laboring  class,  and  will  thus  help  where 
they  are  best  fitted.  With  ice  factories,  electric  fans,  water- works,  sci- 
entific plumbing  and  sanitation,  and  all  the  accompanying  means  of 
making  life  comfortable  which  will  follow  the  development  of  Africa's 
natural  riches,  the  Caucasian  will  be  able  to  live  and  prosper  in  the 
wisely  selected  parts  of  the  continent  not  only  in  safety,  but  in  great 
comfort  and  happiness,  and  from  these  central  stations  to  operate  the 
whole  of  Africa. 

The  profitable  and  pleasant  features  of  life  in  prospect  in  Africa  dur- 
ing this  century  will  not  be  confined  to  commerce  and  industry.  In 
science,  religion,  architectm-e,  government,  education,  and  all  other  phases 
of  life,  the  freshness  of  the  conditions  presents  the  same  unique  opportu- 
nities. The  man  of  science  will  find  the  most  delightful  and  absorbing 
occupation.  The  botany,  the  geology,  the  entomology,  a  large  part  of 
the  zoology,  the  meteorolog}^  the  mineralogy,  and  the  physical  geography 
of  the  continent  need  to  be  studied  and  written.  Travellers  have  rarely 
been  able  to  do  satisfactory  work  in  this  line  owing  to  their  transitory 
movements.  I  lived  for  two  years  near  a  village  of  those  remarkable 
little  people,  the  African  Pygmies,  a  study  of  whom  would  afiford  the 
anthropologist  the  keenest  delight.     The  ethnical  questions  presented  in 
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Africa  are  of  the  most  far-reaching  kind,  and  carry  one  at  once  into  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  evolution,  derivation,  comparative  anatomy, 
and  arch8eolog}\  Where,  for  example,  did  the  Pygmies  come  from? 
Why  are  there  races,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  continent,  whose  light 
color,  aquiline  features,  noble  mien,  and  high  intelligence  suggest  that 
they  are  the  remnant  of  some  vastly  superior  race? 

In  medicine,  there  is  a  world  of  new  work  awaiting  the  investigator. 
The  sleeping  sickness,  fevers,  malaria,  and  contagious  diseases  are  to  be 
studied,  and  their  ravages  checked.  A  skilful  practitioner  will  be  able 
to  make  a  fortune  and  do  an  immeasurable  amount  of  good  by  treating 
the  natives  alone.  The  medical  man  gains  the  good-will  of  the  natives 
as  no  one  else  can.  Then  there  are  many  plants  and  herbs  whose  medi- 
cinal properties  could  be  examined,  no  doubt  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
pharmacopoeia,  and  possibly  to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  The  herbs 
in  use  among  the  natives  would  alone  form  a  profitable  study. 

The  practical  scientist  will  be  in  great  demand  in  the  development 
of  the  industries  of  the  country,  since  science  has  come  to  play  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  manufacture  and  production. 
Thus  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  mining  industry,  especially  in 
the  extraction  of  gold  by  the  use  of  cyanides,  saves  in  South  Africa  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  formerly  were  wasted.  Especially  will  the  electri- 
cal expert  and  the  civil  engineer  find  ceaseless  employment.  Indeed, 
the  room  for  practical  scientists  in  Africa  is  boundless. 

The  work  to  be  done  in  the  spheres  of  education  and  religion  is  so 
vast  as  to  need  more  detailed  mention  than  is  possible  here.  The  whole 
land  is  beginning  to  be  filled  with  schools,  missions,  colleges,  and  indus- 
trial training  establishments ;  but  the  need  is  immeasurably  greater  than 
the  supply.  A  word  of  warning  can  be  spoken  here.  What  the  Afri- 
can needs  is  not  so  much  the  higher  refinements  of  education  as  the 
simple  rudiments  thoroughly  drilled  into  him,  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
manual  training.  He  requires  to  be  taught  to  work,  and  to  work  hard, 
with  skill  and  intelligence ;  to  be  taught  to  save,  to  accumulate  property, 
to  build  homes,  to  live  at  peace,  and  to  work  with  and  for  the  white 
man  on  terms  of  good-will  and  friendly  cooperation.  Above  all,  rival- 
ries and  jealousies  between  different  denominations  are  to  be  deprecated. 
Tlie  harm  done  by  such  conditions  is  more  than  the  good  done  by  most 
weU-meaning  enthusiasts.  The  Christian  religion  never  profits  in  bar- 
barous countries  by  the  zeal  of  the  pro])agandist  or  the  energy  of  the 
proselytizer.  The  African  will  ask:  Why  all  this  confusion,  if  all  that 
the  white  man  says  is  true?     Let  each  denomination  have  its  clearly 
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defined  sphere,  and  let  the  war  of  creeds  come  after  the  essentials  have 
been  believed,  if  at  all. 

One  of  the  most  promising  and  least  appreciated  opportunities  is  in 
the  field  of  architecture.  Where  new  cities  are  to  be  built  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  chance  to  build  wisely  and  beautifully  according  to  a  well- 
arranged  plan  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  The  student  of  geography 
and  natural  resources  can  tell  where  the  great  cities  must  come,  and 
therein  is  a  magnificent  work  to  be  done  in  laying  out  broadly  the  lines 
for  the  future.  So  much  colonial  architecture  is  crude  and  inconsiderate 
of  the  future  that  the  various  governments  ouglit  to  see  to  it  that  the 
interests  of  future  generations  are  secured  in  this  matter.  The  city  of 
Washington  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  the  wise  and  far-seeing  concep- 
tion of  its  great  founder.  Let  no  African  cities  grow  up  by  helter-skelter 
aggregation,  or  force  the  inhabitants  of  the  future  to  "follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  calf,"  when  a  few  simple  precautions  can  insure  the  outlines 
of  artistic  beauty  and  urban  convenience  for  ages.  Let  the  buildings  be 
easily  capable  of  addition,  or  of  displacement,  and  wherever  possible  let 
them  be  monumental.  If  Egyptian  architecture  could  leave  the  pyra- 
mids for  thousands  of  years  the  wonder  of  the  world,  cannot  the  Teutonic 
race  equal  them  in  the  grandeur  and  permanence  of  its  structures  in  the 
same  land?  With  all  our  wonderful  advance  much  of  the  architecture 
of  America  is  of  the  mushroom  kind.  Staff,  stucco,  and  cement  form 
too  great  a  temptation  to  our  people. 

The  most  serious  question,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lover  of 
constitutional  or  republican  government,  is  the  fact  that  so  much  of 
Africa  seems  likely  to  remain  under  the  powerful  hands  of  strongly  in- 
trenched empires.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  South  African  Eepub- 
lic  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  Liberia  alone  is  left  as  the  representative 
of  our  form  of  government  in  Africa.  It  is  true  that  France  owns  the 
most  territory  there ;  but  the  French  form  of  colonial  administration  is 
not  home  rule.  There  is,  however,  this  important  fact  about  the  rela- 
tions of  the  colonies  and  their  home  governments.  The  progress  of  lib- 
eral ideas  has  been  such  of  late  years  that  the  most  monarchical  Euro- 
pean powers  strive  to  make  their  colonists  as  free  as  possible,  so  as  to 
retain  their  affection  and  loyalty.  The  American  Ee volution  taught 
Europe  an  immemorial  lesson  on  this  subject,  and  the  wisest  statesmen 
of  that  continent  are  seeking  to  profit  by  it.  They  must  do  this  or 
lose  them  all  some  day.  England  may  conquer  the  Transvaal  now,  but 
fifty  years  hence  a  revolt  in  Cape  Colony  by  her  own  sons  would  de- 
prive her  of  every  foot  of  territory  from  the  Cape  to  Alexandria.     Europe 
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must  rule  Africa  wisely,  or  some  day  the  story  of  Hannibal  will  be  re- 
vived by  some  white  son  of  a  new  Hamilcar.  Then  woe  betide  the 
Komes  of  that  day !  There  is  another  safeguard  in  the  fact  that  Africa 
is  so  subject  to  international  complications.  Oppression  in  one  colony 
will  lead  to  migi'ation  to  another.  England  cannot  afford  to  incur  the  ill 
will  of  Germany  when  the  territories  of  each  are  contiguous.  It  is  not 
merely  the  Briton,  but  the  white  man,  that  is  to  govern  Africa.  The 
lessons  that  America  would  iain  teach  her  mother- country  may  be  taught 
her  by  force  in  Africa. 

The  subject  of  the  relations  of  the  white  and  black  races  in  the  future 
of  Africa  is  the  most  important  one  just  now.  On  the  part  of  the  natives 
of  that  land  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  theii*  very  existence  that  they 
recognize  the  coming  domination  of  the  foreigner,  and  be  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  it  cheerfully.  This  must  be  their  attitude,  or  they  will  disappear 
before  it.  Some  writers  are  disposed  to  think  that  they  will  gradually 
be  exterminated  as  the  American  Indian.  But  between  these  two  peo- 
ples there  are  essential  differences  amounting  to  a  refutation  of  this  sup- 
position. The  Indian  occupied  a  temperate  zone,  which  was  especially 
fitted  for  the  settlement  of  the  Caucasian,  and  had  to  get  out  of  his  way. 
The  case  is  different  in  Africa.  The  negro  is  a  necessity  to  the  develop- 
ment of  three-fifths  of  the  continent,  and  is  the  white  man's  most  valua- 
ble assistant  in  that  work.  Moreover,  the  negro,  unlike  the  Indian,  will 
work,  and  really  likes  to  work,  under  the  white  man,  when  at  all  justly 
treated.  The  negro  has  been  in  contact  with  the  white  man  for  ages, 
and  has  never  yet  disappeared  under  that  contact,  whether  in  America 
or  Africa.  The  mere  fact  that  the  negro  now  occupies  the  land  formerly 
owned  by  the  Indian  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  is  enough  of 
itself  to  illustrate  this  truth. 

There  will  probably  be  a  concentration  of  the  negro  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  Africa,  as  the  rest  of  the  land  is  taken  up  by  the  newcomers ; 
but  there  he  will  remain,  for  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Caucasian 
to  keep  him  there.  In  the  building  of  the  Congo  Eailway  the  experi- 
ment of  introducuig  Chinese  as  manual  laborers  was  made,  and  hundreds 
of  them  were  imported.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  succumbed,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  white  man  liimself  stood  the  climate  better  than 
the  Chinese.  The  road  was  completed  by  negroes  from  the  West  Coast 
under  the  supervision  of  Belgians,  Dutch,  and  Italians.  When  the  negro 
finally  understands  the  irresistible  character  of  the  ingi-ess  of  the  Euro- 
pean he  will  submit,  as  he  has  always  done  in  such  cases,  and  then  he 
will  find  that  such  a  comse  is  for  his  own  best  interests.     The  task 
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will  remain  for  the  white  man  to  utilize  him  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned. 

This  will  test  the  wisdom  of  the  dominant  race  to  the  highest  degree. 
In  the  first  place,  the  experience  of  the  Southern  States  of  America  ought 
to  be  studied,  that  the  mistakes  made  there  may  be  avoided.  The  ne- 
groes must  clearly  see  from  the  first  that  their  power  in  politics  as  a  -imit 
is  gone.  Only  the  very  best  of  them  ought  to  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  government,  and  then  only  to  a  limited  extent.  No  sentimental 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  social  equality  ought  to  be  allowed.  Each  race 
must  keep  to  its  own  social  lines.  Miscegenation  must  be  forbidden ;  the 
whites  must  take  their  own  wives  with  them,  and  let  the  African  women 
alone.  The  natives  must  be  secured  in  their  homes,  property,  lives, 
and  liberties,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  local  polit- 
ical freedom.  Especially  ought  those  hereditary  chieftains  who  are  hu- 
mane and  just  in  their  rule  to  be  given  a  limited  amount  of  authority  over 
their  tribes  in  conformity  with  the  general  suzerainty  of  the  white  gov- 
ernment. The  employment  of  native  labor  ought  to  be  hedged  about 
with  suitable  regulations,  so  as  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  employees  or 
the  unfair  disposition  of  the  question  of  wages.  The  negro  is  disposed 
by  nature  to  look  upon  the  white  as  his  superior,  and  it  is  only  when  he 
fails  to  act  as  such  that  the  white  loses  that  position  of  influence.  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  has  truly  said  that  the  first  requisite  in  dealing  with  the 
African  is  to  be  a  gentleman.  The  savage  is  quick  to  make  distinctions, 
and  the  white  man  will  do  well  to  note  the  fact.  With  such  guiding 
principles  in  the  great  task  that  lies  before  him  in  the  land  of  romance 
and  story,  the  ever- victorious  Caucasian  can  look  forward  with  the  most 
pleasant  anticipations  to  the  development  of  Africa. 

S.  P.  Verner. 
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THE   STATUS   OF   EELIGIOK   IN   GERMANY. 

Every  event  within  the  domain  of  religion  in  Germany  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  interesting  to  other  nations  also;  for  Germany  is  the  land 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  home  of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  the 
chief  centre  of  historical  investigation  and  criticism  in  religious  matters 
as  well  as  secular.  In  all  that  appertains  to  scientific  inquiry  within  the 
domain  of  religion  Germany  has  hitherto  maintained  the  leadership. 
Great  changes  liave  been  effected  here  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  recently  the  religious  problem  has  again  come  very  prominently  into 
the  foreground. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  this  condition,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  revert  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  —  to  the  period 
culminating  in  poets  such  as  Schiller  and  Goethe,  and  in  savants  such 
as  Kant  and  Hegel.  The  relation  between  this  classical  era  of  German 
literature  and  the  religion  of  the  time  was  not  an  imfriendly  one.  But 
it  was  not  in  the  ecclesiastical,  or  even  in  the  specifically  Christian,  relig- 
ion that  inward  conviction  then  found  expression.  Perliaps  the  term 
Pantheism,  first  employed  by  Krause,  best  expresses  the  religious  atti- 
tude of  our  classical  epoch.  Every  form  of  creation  appeared  to  be  com- 
prehended in  one  l->eing,  and  to  be  founded  in  divine  wisdom  —  a  wisdom 
ojjerating  everywhere,  not  from  without,  but  as  an  emanation  of  the  in- 
most being  of  every  form  of  creation ;  and  this  wisdom  found  its  fullest 
expression  in  the  free  and  rational  human  organism,  i.e.,  in  man.  The 
conception  and  development  of  this  idea  everywhere  served  to  operate  as 
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an  invigorating  and  ennobling  factor.  In  the  midst  of  our  temporal 
existence  religion  disclosed  to  view  an  infinite  perspective,  and  brought 
human  nature  into  relation  with  the  invisible,  but  endless,  chain  of  exist- 
ence. Such  a  religion  could  afford  to  dispense  with  dogmas  and  cere- 
monies. It  recognized  no  differences  of  creed,  but  appealed  directly  to 
man  as  such.  It  scorned  to  assume  any  particular  form,  in  order  that 
it  might  avoid  limitations  and  preserve  its  influence  unimpaired. 

This  religion  of  a  universal  humanity  found  a  marvellous  expression 
in  the  works  of  our  great  poets,  notably  in  those  of  Goethe,  and  in  this 
form  it  has  exerted  its  influence  to  the  present  day.  Yet  it  was,  after 
all,  only  the  handmaid  of  intellectual  labors  which  culminated  in  science 
and  art.  It  did  not  attain  the  independence  peculiar  to  other  depart- 
ments ;  it  was  the  mental  attribute  of  the  individual  rather  than  a  power 
in  public  affairs,  and  displayed  no  desire  or  aptitude  for  organization. 
Despite  the  breadth  of  ideas  and  refinement  of  sentiment  peculiar  to  it, 
this  religion  occupied  no  place  in  the  public  life.  Hence  it  was  that 
within  a  very  wide  circle  there  existed  a  positive  apathy  as  regards 
religion,  which  was  regarded  as  essential  to  the  ignorant  only.  Indeed, 
it  was  generally  believed  that  in  course  of  time  religion  would  be  sup- 
planted by  culture. 

The  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  already  show  a  tendency 
toward  the  strengthening  of  religion.  Eomanticism  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  literature,  and  with  it  we  may  note  an  increased  appreciation  of 
history.  The  gaze  reverts  to  the  past  and  seeks  to  grasp  the  relation 
between  it  and  contemporary  life.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  noticeable 
in  religion.  Here  also  historical  tradition  is  restored  to  its  former  status, 
and  finds  a  wide  acceptance.  A  far  more  powerful  factor  of  change, 
however,  must  be  sought  in  the  actual  experiences  of  life.  The  Napo- 
leonic wars  were  fi'aught  with  dii-e  calamity  to  Germany ;  and  only  after 
Herculean  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  nation  was  it  possible  eventually  to 
throw  off  the  foreign  yoke.  Amid  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  entailed 
the  tone  of  the  nation  became  graver,  and  there  arose  a  greater  suscepti- 
bility to  religion  in  the  older  sense  —  religion  conceived  as  a  redemption 
from  need  and  misery  by  means  of  a  supernatural  agency.  These  influ- 
ences could  not,  however,  permanently  affect  and  control  the  national 
life ;  and  it  was  within  the  pale  of  the  church  itself  that  there  now  arose 
an  even  stronger  tendency  to  return  to  the  simple  forms  of  Christianity, 
as  transmitted  by  tradition,  and  to  the  older  doctrines. 

The  majority  of  educated  persons  could  not,  of  course,  participate  in 
this  movement,  which  would  have  necessitated  a  renunciation  of  the 
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splendid  ideas  advanced  by  the  great  poets  and  savants  of  the  nation. 
The  circumstance  that  this  orthodox  movement  nevertheless  gained 
ground  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  acquired  considerable  influ- 
ence, is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  was  supported  and  favored  by  the 
political  administration.  After  the  wars  of  liberation  there  arose  be- 
tween the  German  Governments  and  the  people  a  schism  which  mani- 
fested itself  also  within  the  domain  of  religion.  As  a  result  of  the  wars 
of  liberation  the  German  people  regained  not  only  their  political,  but 
also  to  a  large  extent  their  personal,  independence.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  they  should  now  evince  a  desire  to  participate  more  ac- 
tively in  political  affairs.  The  sense  of  national  unity  had  also  been 
awakened,  and  the  nation  perceived  the  utility  of  concerted  action.  In 
this  way  the  movement  in  behalf  of  national  unity  was  inaugurated. 
Toward  this  movement  the  various  Governments  preserved  a  repellent, 
if  not  an  inimical,  attitude,  being  inclined  to  support  every  effort  tend- 
ing toward  a  maintenance  of  the  existing  order. 

Now  the  fact  is  well  known  that  the  Protestant  churches  of  Ger- 
many enjoy  the  support  of  the  Government,  and  that  by  reason  of  this 
cooperation  with  the  state  they  exert  a  great  influence  upon  education 
and  culture.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  a  policy  aiming  at  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  should  favor  in  religious  affairs  the  ten- 
dency to  reject  all  innovations.  Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  the 
support  thus  given  to  the  church  was  not  likely  to  win  the  favorable 
opinion  of  those  who  had  participated  in  tlie  great  intellectual  and  politi- 
cal movements  of  the  time.  By  these  not  only  the  church,  but  every 
form  of  religion,  had  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  hindrance  to  the 
realization  of  the  political  and  national  ideas,  and  as  part  and  parcel  of 
what  was  usually  embraced  in  the  term  "reaction."  True,  there  were 
many  who  kept  in  view  the  difference  between  religion,  in  the  wider 
sense,  and  ecclesiastical  forms,  and  there  were  also  many  vigorous  pro- 
tests against  the  favoritism  shown  to  particular  creeds  on  the  part  of  the 
state.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  influence  of  religion  upon  public 
life  waned,  and  that  an  increasing  apathy,  if  not  an  actual  antipathy  to 
aU  religion,  gradually  spread  within  the  educated  circles  of  the  nation. 
Literature  also  assumed  a  repellent  attitude,  if  not  toward  religion,  at 
least  toward  the  church;  and  the  representation  of  religious  subjects 
vanished  almost  entirely  from  the  domain  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  last  tliree  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  witnessed 
a  complete  revolution  of  religious  sentiment.  Of  course,  religion  still 
lias  niimerous  opponents,  and  there  are  also  many  who  liave  maintained 
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an  attitude  of  complete  indifference  toward  religious  matters.  Yet,  upon 
the  whole,  the  interest  in  religion  is  far  more  marked  than  formerly, 
and  the  problems  involved  in  it  are  more  frequently  discussed.  That 
the  influence  of  religion  is  increasing  is  noticeable  in  both  the  Protes- 
tant and  the  Catholic  churches.  There  is  a  greater  solidarity  among 
the  members  of  these  respective  denominations,  and  the  contrasts  be- 
tween them  are  at  present  far  more  strongly  accentuated  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  growth  of  religious  senti- 
ment extends  beyond  the  pale  of  the  church ;  and  wherever  opposition 
to  ecclesiastical  domination  exists,  it  springs  not  so  much  from  antipa- 
thy to  the  true  interests  of  religion,  as  from  a  solicitude  for  them.  Phi- 
losophy, formerly  inimical  to  theology,  is  now  jealously  endeavoring  to 
treat  religion  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  to  make  it  an  essential  part  of 
general  culture.  The  arts,  more  especially  painting,  seek  to  represent 
the  noble  figures  of  tradition  in  accordance  with  the  modern  spirit ;  and 
literature  also  to-day  affords  far  more  space  to  the  discussion  of  religious 
problems. 

In  short,  all  that  appertains  to  the  subject  is  fraught  with  an  intense 
and  all-absorbing  interest.  The  national  conflicts  of  the  Germans  in 
Austria  were  followed  with  complete  passivity  by  the  majority  of  Ger- 
mans in  the  Empii-e;  but  as  soon  as  the  religious  element  became 
involved  and  there  was  heard  the  watchword  "Los  von  Rom,"  the  inter- 
est in  the  movement  became  universal.  The  spirit  of  scepticism  in  re- 
ligious matters  has  continued  to  permeate  the  masses;  but  the  deeper 
religious  movement,  nevertheless,  continues  unimpaired.  The  spirit  of 
denial,  once  directed  against  religion,  is  to-day  rapidly  waning  in  Ger- 
many. It  no  longer  dominates  the  intellectual  life,  nor  does  it  consti- 
tute the  characteristic  of  our  age. 

How  may  we  explain  this  marvellous  transformation  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  intellectual  activity?  Undoubtedly,  external  influences  have 
largely  contributed  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  increased  political  in- 
fluence of  the  masses  is  favorable  to  religion,  or  at  least  to  the  domina- 
tion of  the  church.  In  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  various  Germany 
states,  i.e.,  in  the  "Landtagen,"  or  national  assemblies,  the  property- 
holding  and  educated  classes  predominated  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
suffrage  was  —  as  it  still  is  in  many  instances  —  restricted  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  to  a  property  qualification.  The  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  on  the  other  hand,  guaranteed  universal  suffrage  upon  the 
broadest  basis.  The  consequent  shifting  of  the  political  centre  of  gravity 
came  gradually,  of  course;  but  it  came.     An  increase  of  ecclesiastical 
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power  was  naturally  effected  first  and  foremost  in  the  Catholic  church, 
the  adherents  of  which  are  less  influenced  by  modern  ideas;  and  the 
spirit  of  scepticism  came  more  immediately  under  the  influence  of  the 
hierarchy. 

Several  other  circumstances  contributed  to  this  development.  In 
the  German  Confederation  of  1866,  as  formerly  in  the  Holy  Eoman  Em- 
pire, the  Catholic  and  Protestant  elements  were  perfectly  balanced ;  and 
the  equilibrium  was  further  promoted  by  the  circumstance  that  Austria 
was  Catholic,  while  Prussia  was  Protestant.  With  the  elimination  of 
Austria  from  the  Confederation  the  Protestants  obtained  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance—  in  the  present  German  Empire  the  Protestants  constitute 
sixty-three  per  cent,  and  the  Catholics  thiity-six  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion —  and  the  leadership  in  the  German  Empne  was  permanently  rele- 
gated to  a  dynasty  of  time-honored  Protestant  antecedents.  This  fact 
alone  would  have  sufficed  to  give  rise  to  uneasiness  among  Catholics, 
even  if  complications  between  the  state  and  the  Catholic  church  had  not 
ensued  during  the  first  decade  of  the  existence  of  the  New  Empire.  The 
decree  announcing  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  issued  in  1870,  created 
considerable  excitement  in  Germany.  It  served  to  accentuate  the  con- 
trasts between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  and  encountered  resist- 
ance even  among  an  intelligent  minority  of  Catholics.  The  complica- 
tions which  followed  arose  from  a  desire,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
Prussia,  to  guard  this  minority  against  persecution. 

The  agitation  spread  rapidly.  In  1872  Prussia  enacted  a  number 
of  laws  aiming  to  augment  the  power  of  the  state  in  contradistinction 
to  that  of  the  church,  and,  above  all,  to  withdraw  the  schools  from  the 
influence  of  the  latter,  so  that  even  the  clerg}^  were  to  receive  a  national 
education,  while  the  lower  ranks  of  the  priesthood  were  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  bishops.  The  substance  of  these  laws  is  in  accordance  with 
modem  culture,  and  the  personal  motives  of  the  statesmen  that  framed 
them  were  certainly  the  best.  But  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
framed  and  carried  into  effect  was  less  fortunately  conceived.  Penalties 
and  police  regulations  were  devised  which  interfered  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical life,  and  thus  contributed  to  unite  all  the  adherents  of  the  church 
in  a  common  defence.  These  ordinances  of  the  state  were  characterised 
by  an  inability  to  appreciate  the  factors  which  are  influential  in  matters 
of  religion ;  in  other  words,  they  revealed  an  ignorance  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  religion. 

The  results  produced  were  exactly  contrary  to  those  intended.  Noth- 
ing ever  contributed  more  to  increase  the  power  of  the  chmch  and  to 
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strengthen  its  sense  of  solidarity  than  did  these  unskilful  attacks  on  the 
part  of  the  state.  The  obstinate  resistance  of  the  church  could  not  be 
broken ;  the  number  of  Catholic  deputies  to  the  Eeichstag  steadily  in- 
creased; while  their  party,  the  so-called  "Centrists,"  derived  strength 
from  the  factional  spii-it  which  up  to  the  present  day  has  characterized 
the  other  elements  of  that  assembly.  For  many  years  the  Centrists  have 
been  the  strongest  party  in  the  Eeichstag,  the  President  of  which  is  a 
member  of  that  party.  Amid  these  conditions  the  laws  in  question 
could  not  endure,  and  with  few  exceptions  they  have  been  gradually 
repealed.  But  Catholicism  became  a  political  power  in  Germany,  and 
as  such  its  influence  extended  to  other  departments. 

This  development  of  power  natmally  occasioned  some  apprehension 
among  Protestants,  and  in  order  to  forestall  possible  usurpations  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  men  formed  the  Evangelical  Union.  That  the  spirit 
of  Protestantism  has  been  aroused  is  evident  from  the  newly  awakened 
interest  in  the  Eeformation  and  in  the  personality  of  Luther.  AH  this 
is,  of  course,  conducive  primarily  to  an  increase  of  ecclesiastical  power 
rather  than  of  religious  sentiment  in  the  deeper  sense.  On  the  other 
hand,  religious  problems  have  been  again  revived.  Another  noteworthy 
fact  is  the  frequent  conversion  of  Catholics  to  Protestantism,  and  vice 
versa.  In  this  respect  Protestantism  has  been  particularly  favored  by 
reason  of  the  frequency  of  mixed  man-iages.  Furthermore,  a  Protestant 
minority  among  Catholics  usually  evinces  a  greater  power  of  resistance 
to  proselytizing  than  does  a  Catholic  minority  among  Protestants.  Thus 
the  preponderance  of  power  is  slowly  but  surely  being  shifted  to  the 
Protestant  side. 

This  growth  on  the  part  of  the  churches  would  not  have  been  possi- 
ble, however,  without  the  cooperation  of  other  factors.  One  of  these 
must  be  sought  in  the  increased  activity  of  the  church  in  the  sphere  of 
practical  life.  The  great  revolutions  in  labor,  the  advance  in  the  de- 
partments of  mechanics  and  industry,  the  extension  of  factories,  the 
rapid  growth  of  German  cities,  more  especially  since  1870  —  all  these 
circumstances  have  created  a  number  of  new  problems  with  which  iudi- 
viduals  alone  were  incapable  of  grappling,  and  which  demanded  thor- 
ough organization.  In  this  respect  much  has  been  accomplished  in  Ger- 
many by  the  state.  Nevertheless,  its  activity  still  allowed  the  church  a 
wide  sphere  of  usefulness  in  tending  the  sick  and  providing  for  the  in- 
digent ;  and  even  orthodoxy  came  to  be  regarded  more  favorably  by  rea- 
son of  the  earnestness  and  zeal  which  it  displayed.  "While  the  practical 
side  of  religion  was  thus  more  strongly  emphasized,  the  position  of  the 
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church  was  also  rendered  more  secure,  and  individuals  whose  views  were 
widely  divergent  found  here  a  fruitful  field  for  cooperation. 

Another  factor  which  contributed  to  strengthen  religion  was  the 
radical  change  effected  in  convictions  and  sentiments.  The  political  and 
national  aims  which  had  dominated  the  middle  of  the  century  had  in 
the  main  been  realized.  The  former  disunion  between  the  states  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  powerful  and  progressive  empire.  But,  as  frequently 
happens  in  human  life,  the  attainment  of  these  ambitions  soon  revealed 
their  numerous  limitations.  During  the  struggle  for  national  imity  large 
sections  of  the  population  were  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  a  new 
and  nobler  life  would  begia  upon  the  formation  of  the  empire.  But  it 
soon  became  obvious  that  the  outward  successes  which  had  been  achieved 
had  contributed  nothing  to  the  spiritual  or  inner  life.  Furthermore,  a 
reaction  against  the  ideals  of  modern  culture  now  manifests  itself  among 
all  civilized  nations,  and  nowhere  more  conspicuously  than  in  Germany. 
The  new  culture,  as  developed  more  particularly  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  endeavored  to  stimulate  the  powers  of  man  and  to  give  him  a 
domiuion  over  the  forces  of  nature.  To  this  extent  it  exerted  an  incal- 
culable influence,  and  endowed  life  with  greater  variety,  freedom,  and 
mobility.  At  no  previous  period  of  history  have  the  labors  of  man  been 
exerted  so  successfully  and  upon  so  rich  a  field.  Yet  this  has  not  always 
conduced  to  our  inward  welfare  and  to  our  happiness.  The  nineteenth 
century  has  frequently  employed  man  as  a  mere  tool  of  labor — a  labor 
the  ceaseless  onward  movement  of  which  leaves  no  time  for  contempla- 
tion and  quiet  enjoyment.  Inward  culture,  also,  has  been  retarded  in 
consequence  of  our  incessant  search  for  outward  successes.  As  soon  as 
these  defects  became  clearly  visible,  a  pessimistic  view  of  life  naturally 
arose ;  and  it  is  well  known  how  widespread  this  spirit  has  become  to- 
day among  all  civilized  nations. 

Now,  although  pessimism  is  not  itself  a  phase  of  religion,  it  tends 
to  destroy  that  complacency  which  is  a  dangerous  foe  of  religion,  thus 
preparing  the  way  for  the  progress  of  the  latter.  The  disappointments 
which  the  development  of  modern  culture  has  produced  have  been  instru- 
mental in  again  awakening  a  susceptibility  to  religious  influences.  The 
great  and  complicated  enterprises  of  our  time  also  frequently  reveal  a 
painful  absence  of  moral  ideals ;  and  herein  lies  still  another  reason  for 
the  greater  prominence  at  present  given  to  Y^roblems  of  morality.  In 
Oermany,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  a  great  change  of  conviction  has 
Ijeen  effected  in  this  re8j)ect.  i^oth  the  former  epochs  of  German  cul- 
ture, the  literary  as  well  as  the  politico-national,  treated  the  problem  of 
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morality  optimistically ;  both  believed  that  the  necessary  moral  strength 
would  arise  immediately  from  the  actual  labor  of  life ;  and  both  antici- 
pated no  difficult  complications  iu  this  regard.  Now,  however,  the 
moral  problem  has  again  arisen  independently ;  and  it  has  l3een  demon- 
strated that  the  task  of  enlisting  humanity  in  the  cause  of  the  truly  good 
and  gi^eat  is  not  an  easy  one.  Ethical  traiaing  has  again  become  imper- 
ative. Many  hope  for  a  strengthening  of  the  moral  natiu-e  by  entirely 
dissohijig  the  union  between  the  latter  and  religion ;  while  a  far  greater 
number,  in  Germany  at  least,  expect  results  only  from  a  revival  and  a 
reformation  of  religion. 

Thus,  both  outward  an'd  inward  causes  combine  in  Germany  to  bring 
the  problem  of  religion  once  more  prominently  into  the  foreground. 
But  for  the  very  reason  that  religion  is  now  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  tradition,  as  at  the  ]:>eginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
as  a  vital  and  pressing  mission,  the  traditional  dogmas  are  beginning  to 
be  felt  as  painfully  inadequate.  This  is  true  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  Protestant  church,  which  still  maiutains  the  character  of  a  Govern- 
ment institution,  and  as  such  appears  rather  to  obstruct  and  to  damage 
the  true  interests  of  religion.  A  cluse  union  between  church  and  state 
may  be  appropriate  where  the  conviction  of  the  whole  people  centres  in 
one  common  faith,  and  where  no  doubts  or  discords  exist  as  to  the  es- 
sence of  the  creed.  \Miere,  however,  powerful  contrasts  exist,  and  a  new 
form  arises  and  demands  recognition,  discords  are  sure  to  ensue  when  the 
state,  which  should  protect  the  common  interests  of  all,  endeavors  to 
champion  a  particular  sect.  This  happens  when  the  state  clings  to  an- 
cient traditions  while  great  changes  are  arising  and  new  tasks  are  being 
presented.  Even  to  the  older  form  of  religion  such  favoritism  on  the 
part  of  the  state  would  be  detrimental,  for  the  reasons  that  the  self-re- 
liance of  the  creed  would  be  impaired  and  that  its  followers  would  often 
be  actuated  by  considerations  of  personal  advantage.  In  this  way,  infi- 
delity and  deception  may  be  easily  introduced  into  religious  matters. 
Finally,  it  is  a  hindrance  to  normal  development  when  the  state  gives 
greater  prominence  to  any  particular  tendency  than  such  tendency  pos- 
sesses in  the  conviction  of  the  people  and  in  the  labors  of  science. 

Kow,  it  would  seem  likely  that,  in  consequence  of  these  palpable 
defects  in  the  state  religion,  independent  religious  communities  would 
arise.  Externally  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  such 
organizations ;  for  nobody  is  compelled  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment church.  Why  then  do  even  those  who  painfully  experience 
the  shortcomings  of  their  creed  remain  within  this  church  ?     Because 
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the  new  principles  are  as  yet  too  ill-defined  to  afford  strong  convictions 
and  common  aims.  What  greatly  complicates  the  religious  question  in 
Germany  is  the  fact  that  those  who  seek  to  preserve  the  traditional  form 
in  the  midst  of  modern  culture  have  no  prospect  of  regaining  the  leader- 
ship of  the  nation,  while  tliose  who  seek  to  hold  a  modification  of  this 
form  of  religion,  without  sacrificing  their  culture,  encounter  msuperable 
difficulties  in  fixing  the  exact  ideal  toward  which  they  are  aiming.  This 
uncertainty  and  incompleteness  constitute  the  strongest  support  of  the 
older  order,  which,  despite  its  imperfections,  is  invincible  as  long  as 
the  above-mentioned  conditions  remain. 

Let  us  investigate  the  difficulties  that  confront  the  new  idea  in  relig- 
ion. The  pantheistic  and  optimistic  views  of  life  peculiar  to  the  classi- 
cal era  have  become  somewhat  unfamiliar  to  the  German  of  to-day ;  but 
the  desire,  inherent  in  this  philosophy  and  its  great  exponents,  to  estab- 
lish a  basis  for  religion  within  the  soul  of  the  individual,  and  to  keep  in 
touch  with  other  spheres  of  activity,  still  remains.  But  will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  preserve  this  striving  for  universality  as  a  characteristic  of  relig- 
ion ?  And  can  a  religion  which  does  not  possess  a  distinctive  and  exclu- 
sive character,  one  which  is  not,  so  to  speak,  a  matter  apart,  exert  a 
potent  influence  upon  life  ?  Is  it  possible  to  unite  religion  with  general 
culture  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  still  preserve  its  independent  charac- 
ter? During  the  nineteenth  century  a  historical  mode  of  investigation 
rapidly  gained  ground  in  Germany.  Long  before  the  theory  of  evolution 
had  been  introduced  into  the  physical  sciences,  it  had  taken  firm  root  in 
the  purely  intellectual  spheres  of  scientific  activity,  and  had  thus  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  on  religion.  In  this  way,  religion,  also,  was 
drawn  into  the  great  current  of  historical  evolution,  and  its  highest  and 
noblest  doctrines  appeared  as  a  part  of  the  general  development.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  applied  to  it  a  critical  method  of  investigation 
which  sought  to  illuminate  tradition,  to  point  out  contrasts  and  discrep- 
ancies, to  distinguish  between  earlier  and  later  writings,  and  to  disclose 
as  gradual  human  inventions  statements  which  had  been  long  regarded 
as  divine  and  eternal  truths. 

Within  the  last  few  decades  this  historical  method  of  inquiry  has 
inflicted  more  serious  damage  upon  the  finally  accepted  doctrines  of  tra- 
dition than  ever  resulted  from  the  speculations  of  philosophy ;  and  even 
orthodoxy  has  been  forced  to  make  concessions  to  the  modern  spirit 
herein  exhibited.  More  important  than  the  actual  results  achieved  is 
the  fact  that  it  has  become  possible  to  subject  to  critical  discussion  mat- 
ters long  regarded  as  absolutely  certabi  and  inviolable.     The  situation 
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may  well  give  rise  to  serious  doubts.  Will  religion,  while  recognizing 
a  progressive  development,  be  able  to  preserve  its  eternal  nature,  and 
succeed  in  waixling  off  a  destructive  relativism?  Will  historic  criticism 
permit  to  remain  intact  those  ftmdamental  truths  without  which  a  relig- 
ion is  inconceivable  ?  How  great  a  task  is  here  assigned  to  modern 
Christianity,  which  must  undertake  to  clarify,  to  confirm,  and  to  deepen 
new  truths  in  order  to  present  to  humanity  a  tangible  creed ! 

The  relation  of  religion  to  the  natm-al  sciences  also  presents  serious 
difficulties.  The  infinitude  of  the  universe,  the  eternal  laws  which  ope- 
rate throughout  nature,  the  natural  evolution  from  organic  forms,  the 
dependence  of  the  spiritual  upon  the  corporeal  existence  —  all  these  truths 
are  rapidly  spreading ;  and  they  are  nowhere  more  frequently  employed 
as  controversial  arguments  by  the  adversaries  of  religion  than  in  Ger- 
many. The  faithful,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  these  changes  do 
not  affect  the  kernel  of  religion,  and  that,  by  presenting  a  larger  and 
grander  view  of  life,  they  will  in  fact  ultimately  conduce  to  its  progress. 
Xevertheless,  the  problem  has  become  far  more  complicated ;  and  great 
changes,  both  material  and  spuitual,  will  be  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
new  truths  may  be  scientifically  defensible  and  may  carry  with  them  a 
spiritual  power  of  conviction. 

The  internal  condition  of  religion  is,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  incom- 
pleteness ;  and  there  are  no  indications  of  a  speedy  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems involved.  But  an  earnest  desire  to  effect  such  a  solution  is 
unmistakable,  particularly  as  regards  the  theologians,  who  are  conscien- 
tiously striving  to  bring  about  a  compromise  between  the  demands  of 
religion  and  the  essential  truths  of  the  new  culture.  It  suffices  to  men- 
tion  such  names  as  Eothe,  Hase,  Biedermann,  Lipsius,  Eitschl,  Pfleiderer, 
and  Sulze  —  names  respected  in  America  also.  Among  philosophers, 
too,  there  is  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  impleasant  conflict.' 

Despite  these  conflicts,  both  within  and  without  the  sphere  of  the 
church,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  religion,  to-day,  is  a  very  powerful  fac- 
tor in  German  life.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  German  to  give  particular  em- 
phasis to  the  emotional,  the  purely  spiritual,  element  in  religion  —  an 
element  which  opens  a  domain  fi-ee  from  all  doubt  and  speculation,  one 
into  which  the  individual  may  at  all  times  withdraw  to  become  conscious 
of  an  everlasting  truth.  Owing  to  the  low  estimate  placed  by  the  Ger- 
man on  outward  formes,  the  superficial  observer  may  well  be  inclined  to 
regard  him  as  irreligious.     A  deeper  glance,  however,  reveals  great  ear- 

'  The  present  writer  has  recently  treated  the  philosophical  aspect  of  the  question 
in  a  work  entitled  "Der  Wahrheitsgehalt  der  Religion." 
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nestness  and  zeal,  particularly  in  religious  matters.  The  German  papers 
recently  published  an  expression  of  opinion  on  this  subject  by  Bishop 
Bonemelli  of  Cremona,  who,  as  chief  pastor  of  the  Italian  workmen  in 
Germany,  has  had  excellent  opportunities  of  comparing  the  religious 
conditions  of  that  country  with  those  of  its  neighbors.  He  lauds  the 
earnestness  of  the  divine  service  among  both  the  Catholics  and  the  Prot- 
estants of  Germany,  and  in  conclusion  remarks  that  "  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  the  German  people  is  deeper  and  more  enduring  than  that  of 
France,  and  far  more  powerful  than  that  of  Italy."  Such  is  the  opinion 
of  a  Catholic  bishop  on  the  relation  of  the  various  nations  to  religion. 

With  the  Germans  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  authority ;  nor 
does  it  constitute  a  separate  and  exclusive  domain,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
regarded  as  the  sole,  the  spiritual,  essence  of  all  life.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  German  places  so  much  value  upon  freedom  in  religion,  and 
why  Germany  became  the  land  of  the  Reformation.  But  Catholicism 
also  is  deeper  and  more  spiritual  in  Germany  than  among  the  Eomanic 
nations.  True,  the  desire  for  freedom  is  undoubtedly  fraught  with  seri- 
ous dangers,  as  it  may  easily  lead  to  unsubstantiality  and  schisms.  Yet 
this  desire,  after  all,  is  but  the  expression  of  an  earnest  striving  for 
ti-uth.  The  great  deeds  formerly  accomplished  by  the  Germans  in  behalf 
of  religion  justify  the  hope  that  the  nation  will  eventually  solve  the  pres- 
ent problem,  and  that  it  will  succeed  in  imiting  liberal  ideas  with  true 
spiritual  zeal,  thus  conducing  not  only  to  its  own  welfare,  but  to  that 
of  humanity  at  large.  Eudolf  Eucken, 
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In  ancient  times  wars  were  waged  for  ambition  or  for  conquest  rather 
than  to  encourage  trade  or  to  open  up  new  markets.  They  were  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  military  class  which  was  dominant,  and  not  for 
the  good  of  the  merchant,  to  whom,  in  those  days,  none  did  reverence. 
Consequently,  the  laws  of  war  were  framed  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  warrior,  while  the  convenience  of  the  merchant  was  not  taken  into 
consideration ;  for  laws  are  made  first  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  make 
them,  and  for  others  as  it  may  happen.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
ancient  laws  of  war  treated  the  merchant's  property  with  but  little  re- 
spect. His  goods  were  ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  But  now 
the  times  are  changed.  Gradually  the  importance  of  commerce  has  in- 
creased until  the  spirit  of  trade  has  overcome  the  military  spirit.  The 
merchant  is  now  the  ruler,  and  the  soldier  is  his  servant.. 

Hence  we  should,  perhaps,  expect  to  find  the  laws  of  war  utterly 
altered  and  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  a  mercantile  age.  This  is 
not  the  case,  however.  It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  war  have  been  much 
improved,  not  only  by  the  spirit  of  trade,  but  also  by  the  general 
advancement  of  civilization  and  humanity.  But  the  laws  of  nations 
change  slowly.  Times  and  manners  change,  and  international  law 
changes  not  with  them,  but  after  them.  Consequently,  the  age  is  always 
more  advanced  than  the  law  of  nations.  The  great  body  of  international 
law,  like  the  common  law,  consists  of  precedent ;  hence,  the  unlearned 
age  governs  the  more  learned,  becatise  each  generation  takes  its  rules  as 
they  were  laid  down  in  an  earlier  and  less  developed  stage  of  society. 
The  law  of  nations  follows  civilization  at  a  little  distance,  as  a  shallop 
follows  in  the  wake  of  the  ship  to  which  it  is  attached.  No  principle 
ever  becomes  an  international  law  until  public  sentiment  is  ready  to 
receive  it.  And  in  this  is  shown  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions; for  by  this  system  of  evolution  the  law  makes  steady  progress 
toward  perfection,  and  is  not  subject  to  retrograde  movements  like  those 
caused  in  the  narrower  field  of  domestic  legislation  by  immature  and  ill- 
considered  enactments. 
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In  regard  to  the  waging  of  war,  the  law  of  nations  is  following 
steadily  in  the  wake  of  progress.  On  land  the  laws  of  war  have  been 
mitigated  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  was  a  time  when  "  fire  and 
sword  "  was  a  synonym  for  war,  when  prisoners  were  ruthlessly  killed 
or  converted  into  slaves,  and  when  cities  were  pillaged;  but  these 
things  have  passed  away.  The  law  of  nations  now  forbids  the  wanton 
destruction  of  life,  and  private  property  is  respected  as  much  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  On  the  sea,  too,  the  laws  of  war  have  been  ameli- 
orated, but  not  quite  to  the  same  extent.  One  of  the  most  striking 
differences  is  that  while  on  land  the  private  property  of  enemies  is  con- 
sidered exempt  from  capture,  on  the  sea  it  is  considered  fair  prize ;  and 
the  capture  of  an  inoffensive  merchant's  goods  is  to  the  navy  a  source  of 
great  delight  and  revenue.  "Sweet  is  revenge,"  says  Byron,  "especially 
to  women.  Pillage  to  soldiers,  prize  money  to  seamen." 

But  it  is  not  only,  or  principally,  in  the  navy  that  supporters  of  this 
old  custom  are  to  be  found.  There  are  many  grave  and  reverend  signiors, 
worthy  and  upright  pillars  of  the  law  of  nations,  who  maintain  that 
while  it  is  an  evil  practice  to  take  private  property  upon  land,  yet  upon 
the  sea  it  is  a  commendable  custom,  and  most  salutary  in  its  effect. 
Certainly  the  custom  of  seizing  private  property  at  sea  has  the  authority 
and  sanction  of  antiquity;  but,  according  to  the  Latin  maxim,  "it  is 
a  bad  law  which  cannot  be  changed,"  and  I  may  add  that  this  law  of 
plunder  is  a  bad  law  which  ought  to  be  changed. 

The  seizure  of  private  property  at  sea  is  lawful  under  present  usage, 
but  consideration  of  the  matter  will  show  that  it  is  not  expedient. 
Under  this  custom  the  commerce  of  both  belligerent  nations  suffers. 
Ruin  is  brought  upon  hundreds  of  merchants  on  both  sides,  commerce 
is  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  are  beggared  by  war 
prices — and  to  what  end?  It  does  not  shorten  the  war  or  contribute 
materially  to  the  victory.  "If  we  look  at  the  example  of  former  periods," 
said  Lord  Palmerston,  "we  shall  not  find  that  any  powerful  country  was 
ever  vanquished  by  losses  sustained  by  individuals. "  Even  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  enemy's  commerce  without  damage  to  our  own  profits  noth- 
ing; for  our  modem  theory  of  economics  has  demonstrated  that  a  nation 
is  made  more  prosperous  by  the  prosperity  of  its  neighbors,  and  that  the 
impoverishment  of  one  country  brings  financial  depression  upon  others, 
even  upon  rivals  and  enemies.  This  truth  is  made  the  more  evident  as 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  drawn  closer  together  by  trade,  by  improve- 
ment in  navigation,  and  by  the  cable.  Demoralization  in  the  financial 
centre  of  one  country  is  quickly  felt  in  the  financial  centres  of  the  other 
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nations.  The  markets  of  the  world  are  dependent  upon  each  other. 
We  have  been  taught  to  love  our  enemies,  although  we  have  not  often 
put  the  precept  into  practice ;  we  must  now  learn  that  a  care  for  their 
material  welfare  is  good  policy  as  well  as  good  morals. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  it  would  not  be  advantageous  for  a  nation 
to  destroy  the  property  of  an  enemy's  merchants,  even  if  it  could  com- 
pletely defend  its  own  commerce.  But  no  nation  is  powerful  enough  to 
guarantee  complete  immunity  to  its  sea  trade.  The  commerce  of  both 
belligerents  must  suffer,  so  that  each  sustains  a  double  damage :  a  direct 
loss  in  its  own  commerce,  in  addition  to  an  indirect  loss  through  the 
needless  impoverishment  of  the  merchants  of  the  enemy.  The  present 
international  custom  permitting  seizm-e  of  private  property  at  sea  is  a 
direct  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  every  shipowner  and  of  every  mer- 
chant who  ships  his  goods  abroad.  It  is  harmful  financially  and  useless 
politically.  Under  different  circumstances  of  life  and  of  trade  it  was 
perhaps  a  useful  instrument ;  but  it  is  now  out  of  date,  and,  like  an  an- 
cient cannon,  is  as  dangerous  to  those  who  attempt  to  make  use  of  it  as 
to  those  against  whom  it  is  directed.  Commerce  has  at  times  made 
protests  against  this  sword  of  Damocles  above  its  head ;  but  Commerce 
has  not  yet  lifted  its  voice  in  imperious  demand,  as  its  importance 
would  justify  it  in  doing. 

One  cause  of  this  apparent  indifference  on  the  part  of  shipowners  is 
that,  while  they  see  that  the  law  of  seizure  is  ruinous  to  their  own  indi- 
vidual interests,  they  have  a  vague  idea  that  for  some  occult  reason  the 
law  is  necessary  to  the  state  for  political  purposes.  This  idea  is  errone- 
ous. The  law  of  seizure  serves  no  good  purpose  in  the  state.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  most  pernicious  in  that  it  tends  to  destroy  the  commerce 
and  wealth  which  uphold  the  state.  Again,  this  apathy  arises  partly 
from  the  fact  that  seizure  is  a  danger  which  has  menaced  commerce  for 
so  many  centuries  that  merchants  have  come  to  look  upon  it  as  a  natu- 
ral phenomenon,  which  could  be  no  more  avoided  than  the  tempests  of 
the  sea.  Thus  we  find  in  bills  of  lading  "  the  acts  of  God  and  of  the 
King's  enemies  "  joined  together  in  the  same  category.  The  idea  of  a 
commercial  peace  coexisting  with  a  political  war  is  so  novel  that  it  has 
not  impressed  itself  upon  men's  minds  as  a  practical  thing.  It  seems 
at  first  thought  fantastic  and  chimerical;  but  upon  examination  it  will 
be  found  that  the  idea  is  eminently  practical.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only 
practical  system ;  for  the  present  authorized  destruction  of  private  property 
is  an  impractical  and  useless  waste.  Slowly  the  world  is  beginning 
to  realize  this  truth,  and  in  a  few  instances  Governments  have  tried 
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the  experiment  of  granting  immunity  to  sea  commerce  in  time  of  war. 
These  experiments  have  been  highly  successful;  but  before  discussing 
them  it  is  well  to  look  back  and  see  the  gradual  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  position  of  commerce  in  regard  to  the  law  of  nations. 

In  the  earliest  period  there  was  no  respect  for  private  property  on 
land  in  time  of  war,  and  there  was  equally  little  respect  for  it  at  sea. 
Wars  were,  as  Seneca  called  them  in  his  day,  "magna  latrocinia,"  or, 
as  Dogberry  would  have  put  it,  "flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed." 
In  cases  where  an  enemy's  ship  was  found  laden  with  enemy's  goods, 
it  naturally  required  but  little  time  to  decide  whether  it  was  fair  prize 
or  not. 

But  as  the  art  of  navigation  progressed  and  sea  trade  increased,  the 
capture  of  merchant  vessels  became  a  more  delicate  question.  The 
ships  of  the  enemy  were  sometimes  found  laden  with  the  goods  of  a  friend. 
To  capture  the  cargo  in  such  circumstances  might  arouse  the  anger  of 
the  friendly  owner  of  the  merchandise  and  the  hostility  of  his  Govern- 
ment. The  first  and  most  simple  rule  adopted  was  that  an  enemy's 
goods  might  be  captured  wherever  found,  but  that  the  goods  of  a  friend, 
that  is  to  say  of  a  neutral,  should  be  exempt  wherever  found.  The  Con- 
solato  del  Mare,  one  of  the  most  ancient  collections  of  sea  laws,  lays  it 
down  that  the  goods  of  an  enemy  may  be  captured  and  taken  out  of  a 
neutral  ship,  but  that  the  goods  of  a  neutral  must  be  respected,  even 
when  found  under  the  flag  of  an  enemy. 

This  was  the  general  practice  of  the  period,  and  the  principle  may  be 
found  not  only  in  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  but  also  in  treaties  such  as 
that  between  Pisa  and  Aries  (1221),  and  the  treaties  made  by  Edward 
III  with  Biscaye  f  1351),  with  Castile  (1351),  and  with  the  cities  of 
Portugal  (1353).  It  continued  to  be  the  ruling  principle  throughout 
Europe  for  several  centuries,  although  sometimes  more  rigorous  measures 
were  adopted.  The  French  ordinances  of  1538,  1543,  and  1584,  for 
example,  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  everything  which  came  in  con- 
tact with  an  enemy  became  impregnated  with  the  qualities  of  an  enemy. 
Hence,  these  French  laws  declared  that  all  goods,  even  a  friend's,  should 
be  seized  if  found  in  an  enemy's  ship,  and  that  all  ships,  even  a  friend's, 
should  be  seized,  if  engaged  in  carrying  goods  belonging  to  an  enemy, 
Like  many  overstrict  rules,  these  French  ordinances  seem  to  have  been 
somewliat  modified  and  infractions  of  tliem  winked  at  in  actual  ])ractice. 

Certainly  in  those  times  the  condition  even  of  a  neutral  trader  was 
not  a  thuig  to  rejoice  at.  Whenever  there  was  war  —  and  there  usually 
was  war  somewhere  —  the  commerce  of  neutrals  suffered  as  well  as  tliat 
26 
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of  the  belligerents.  If  a  neutral  ship  undertook  to  carry  the  goods  of  a 
merchant  belonging  to  a  belligerent  nation,  her  cargo  was  in  danger  of 
capture.  If  she  happened  to  fall  in  with  a  French  cruiser,  perhaps  she 
herself  would  be  confiscated  under  the  rigorous  French  ordinances.  In 
any  case  she  was  liable  to  considerable  detention  and  inconvenience,  be- 
sides the  loss  of  her  cargo.  Consequently,  there  was  little  encourage- 
ment for  a  neutral  to  undertake  to  carry  a  belligerent's  goods,  and  not 
much  encouragement  for  a  belligerent  merchant  to  ship  his  goods  under 
a  neutral  flag,  which  really  granted  no  protection.  Even  if  a  neutral 
ship  undertook  to  carry  the  goods  of  a  neutral,  she  might  be  stopped, 
searched,  and  detained,  and  her  cargo  damaged,  by  one  of  the  belliger- 
ents, under  the  pretence  of  searching  for  goods  of  the  enemy. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  a  great  interruption  and  discouragement  to 
commerce,  and  naturally  caused  dissatisfaction  to  shipowners  and  mer- 
chants. Were  neutral  states  to  suffer  because  their  neighbors  were  so 
ill-advised  as  to  fight  ?  Because  two  nations  were  at  war,  were  there  to 
be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  for  peaceful  onlookers  ?  Neutrals  saw  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  carry  on  their  commerce  as  in  time  of  peace. 
They  claimed  that  a  neutral  flag  should  protect  the  ship  and  all  it  con- 
tained. But  law  and  custom  were  clearly  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
neutrals.  Belligerents  even  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  them  to  trade  with 
the  enemy  at  all  —  a  command  to  which  generally  but  little  heed  was 
paid.  The  doctrine  of  each  nation  varied  somewhat  according  to  circum- 
stances. A  nation  at  peace  was  usually  an  advocate  of  the  rights  of 
neutral  trade ;  yet  when  this  same  nation  went  to  war,  it  often  came  to 
disregard  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  to  think  only  of  those  of  belligerents. 
The  practice  was  variable,  and  accommodated  to  the  cu-cumstances  of 
the  times  rather  than  regulated  by  the  perpetual  maxims  of  equity. 

Great  trading  peoples,  such  as  the  Dutch  and  the  dwellers  on  the 
Baltic,  sought  relief  from  these  stern  laws  which  so  hampered  commerce, 
and  they  found  a  remedy  in  "special  privileges,"  which  granted  to  the 
holders  of  them  the  right  to  pass  unmolested  on  the  sea.  The  Hanseatic 
League  led  the  way  by  obtaining  special  privileges  for  its  flag  from  Charles 
VIII  in  1464  and  again  in  1484,  from  Francis  I  in  1536,  from  Henry  II 
in  1554,  and  from  Henry  IV  in  1604.  In  1615  it  obtained  from  France, 
by  treaty  stipulation,  the  more  formal  and  general  acknowledgment  that 
the  flag  of  the  Hanseatic  League  covered  not  only  neutral  goods  but 
even  the  goods  of  enemies.  This  was  a  great  step  toward  the  enfran- 
chisement of  commerce.  A  few  years  later  (1646)  Holland  also  made  a 
treaty  with  France,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  flags  of  each  of 
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the  two  high  contracting  parties  should  cover  even  the  merchandise 
of  enemies.  Four  years  later  France  and  Spain  made  a  similar  agree- 
ment. 

Special  privileges  had  formed  the  entering  wedge  for  special  treaties, 
and  these  treaties  brought  in  a  new  principle,  which  was  then  consid- 
ered an  exception  to  the  rules  of  war,  but  which  was  destined  in  its  turn 
to  supersede  the  old  law  and  from  an  exception  to  be  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  rule.  This  principle  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  a  neutral  ship  is 
a  piece  of  neutral  territory,  and  that,  therefore,  goods  on  this  movable 
piece  of  neutral  territory  are  exempt  from  capture  just  as  truly  as  if 
they  were  on  the  terra  firma  of  any  neutral  Government ;  any  attempt 
to  capture  such  goods  being  as  much  a  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  neutral  state  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  new  doctrine  be- 
gan to  gain  a  considerable  amount  of  headway  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  And  here  Holland,  as  befits  the  birthplace  of 
Grotius,  is  found  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  for  civilization,  urging 
the  rights  of  neutrals.  Nieuport  endeavored  to  obtain  from  Cromwell 
a  recognition  of  the  principle  "  Vry  Schip,  vry  goed  " ;  but  he  could  not 
win  the  consent  of  the  English  Government.  Nevertheless,  the  system 
was  gradually  growing  in  favor  throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It 
was  not  always  accepted  as  a  principle,  but  it  came  to  be  rather  gener- 
ally adopted  as  a  practice.  From  1654  to  1780  France  made  fifteen 
treaties  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  and  thirty- 
six  treaties  on  the  new  principle,  which  declared  that  free  ships  made 
free  goods,  and  enemy's  ships  enemy's  goods. 

While  this  reform  was  winning  its  way  on  the  Continent,  England 
clung  tenaciously  to  the  old  principle  which  gave  her  the  right  to  strike 
at  her  enemy's  commerce  wherever  found;  yet  even  England  embodied 
the  new  doctrine  in  some  of  her  treaties.  In  the  great  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
the  new  principle  was  acknowledged,  but  not  in  such  clear  terms  as 
might  have  been  desiied. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  mighty  champion  of  neu- 
tral rights  appeared  in  the  jjerson  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  addressed 
to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  a  remonstrance  against  interference 
with  neutral  commerce.  But  England  would  not  recede  from  her  posi- 
tion, and  —  by  command  of  the  King  —  Sir  George  Lee,  Dr.  Paul,  Sir 
Dudley  Kyder,  and  Mr.  Murray  (afterward  Lord  Mansfield)  prepared  a 
reply  to  Frederick's  argument,  sturdily  maintaining  England's  ancient 
right,  as  set  forth  in  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  to  sei^e  her  enemy's  goods 
wherever  found.     Frederick  did  not  succeed  in  teaching  England  the 
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new  manners,  but  another  monarch  was  about  to  arise  in  the  East  who 
should  give  her  some  rude  lessons.  About  1780  the  Empress  Catherine 
became  the  champion  of  the  new  principle,  which  gave  to  neutrals  the 
right  to  carry  the  goods  of  the  enemy  under  protection  of  a  neutral  flag. 
In  vain  the  British  ambassador.  Lord  Malmesbury,  tried  to  dissuade  her 
from  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  "a  fantastical  idea,"  unwarranted  by 
the  law  of  nations.  Catherine  wished  to  build  up  her  commerce,  and 
she  was  determined  to  support  the  revised  system  under  which  alone 
commerce  could  flourish. 

Her  opportunity  came  when  two  Eussian  ships  were  seized  by  Spain 
off  Gibraltar.  The  Empress  could  be  held  back  no  longer.  On  Febru- 
ary 28,  1780,  she  issued  her  famous  proclamation-  setting  forth  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  flag  of  a  neutral  covers  the  cargo.  The  northern  Courts 
immediately  rallied  to  Eussia,  and  thus  was  formed  the  Armed  Neutral- 
ity —  a  neutral  league  for  the  protection  of  commerce  under  neutral 
flags.  The  doctrine  which  had  appeared  some  centuries  earlier  as  a  priv- 
ilege and  an  exception  had  now  become  the  doctrine  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  nations.  The  young  nation  across  the  western  seas,  which 
was  then  in  the  midst  of  its  struggle  for  existence,  welcomed  the  procla- 
mation of  Catherine;  and  its  Congress  passed  a  resolution  declaring  its 
approval  of  the  new  regulations  "founded  upon  principles  of  justice, 
equity,  and  moderation."  England  alone  of  the  great  nations  held  to 
the  old  principle.  Her  powerful  navy  had  enabled  her  to  inflict  terrible 
destruction  upon  her  enemy,  while  at  the  same  time  she  had  been  able 
to  protect  her  own  trade  by  a  system  of  convoy.  But  even  England 
was  forced  to  modify  her  practice  somewhat,  in  view  of  this  armed  alli- 
ance of  neutral  powers  ready  to  defend  their  trade.  This  great  step  in 
international  law  and  in  civilization  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
energetic  action  of  the  Empress  of  Eussia,  that  country  whose  rulers 
have  since  done  so  much  for  humanity  and  for  the  law  of  nations. 

Yet  the  new  doctrine  was  not  even  then  firmly  established,  for  it 
had  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  greatest  maritime  power  —  England. 
That  sanction  was  not  given  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  England  and  France,  being  about  to  enter  upon  the  Crimean  War 
as  allies,  found  it  necessary  to  agree  upon  a  rule  for  the  conduct  of  their 
navies.  The  two  nations  had  held  opposing  views.  France  had  adopted 
the  new  doctrine,  "Free  ships,  free  goods ;  enemy's  ships,  enemy's  goods." 
In  other  words,  she  did  not  consider  the  ownership  of  the  goods  them- 
selves, but  deemed  them  fair  prize  or  not  according  to  the  flag  which 
waved  above  them.     England,  on  the  contrary,  had  maintained  the  old 
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doctrine,  paying  no  heed  to  the  flag,  but  looking  only  at  the  ownership 
of  the  goods,  in  determining  whether  they  were  seizable  or  not. 

The  rule  adopted  by  the  two  countries  was  a  compromise.  England 
waived  the  "  right  pertaining  to  her  by  the  law  of  nations  "  to  seize  ene- 
my's  goods  under  neutral  flags,  and  France  gave  up  her  right  to  seize 
neutral  goods  under  an  enemy's  flag  —  a  fortunate  compromise  which 
retained  the  best  portions  of  two  systems. 

This  agreement  was  made  in  1854.  Two  years  later  at  a  meeting 
in  Paris  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  powers  it  was  put  into  the  form 
of  a  "Declaration."  This  paper,  usually  known  as  the  Declaration 
of  Paris,  sets  forth  that  it  is  useful  to  establish  a  uniform  doctrine,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  maritime  rights  in  time  of  war  have  been  the  ob- 
ject of  "regrettable  contestations,"  and  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  rights 
and  duties  in  similar  circumstances  gives  opportunity  for  differences  of 
opinion  which  may  cause  serious  difficulties  and  even  conflicts. 

The  rules  established  by  the  Declaration  are : 

(1)  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

(2)  The  neutral  flag  covers  an  enemy's  goods,  v^ith  the  exception  of  contraband  of 
war. 

(3)  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to 
capture  under  the  enemy's  flag. 

(4)  Blockades  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective. 

These  principles  were  adopted  by  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  with 
the  exception  of  Spain,  and  by  the  principal  countries  of  America,  except- 
ing the  United  States,  Venezuela,  and  Mexico. 

From  the  foregoing  rapid  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  early 
days  of  navigation  the  laws  of  war  bore  heavily  upon  commerce.  About 
the  fifteenth  century  a  glimmer  of  light  penetrated  the  darkness  when 
Holland  and  the  cities  of  Germany  obtained  privileges  for  their  flags. 
Gradually  civilization  and  her  handmaiden,  commerce,  won  recognition 
of  their  rights,  through  privileges,  through  treaties,  through  the  procla- 
mation of  Catherine,  and  through  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  During  all 
those  centuries  a  slow  but  very  substantial  mitigation  was  taking  place 
in  the  laws  of  war  as  applied  to  sea  trade.  As  that  mitigated  practice 
received  the  sanction  of  time,  it  was  raised  from  the  rank  of  mere  usage 
and  became  part  of  the  law  of  nations. 

Tlie  laws  promulgated  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  have  remamed 
the  laws  of  the  sea  from  that  day  to  this ;  but  the  law  of  nations  cannot 
stand  still.  It  constantly  presses  forward  to  higher  things.  There  is 
another  step  to  be  made  in  perfecting  the  law  of  the  sea.     The  world 
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has  gradually  beeu  preparing  itself  for  the  new  development;  and  it 
seems  that  the  time  is  at  hand  for  formally  accepting  a  new  law,  which 
shall  declare  the  complete  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea  in  time 
of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  under  an  enemy's  flag  as  well  as  under  a 
neutral  flag.  For  more  than  a  century  this  principle  of  complete  im- 
munity has  been  making  steady  progress,  and  it  must  soon  take  the 
place  of  the  present  law,  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  present  law  took 
the  place  of  its  more  ancient  and  less  perfect  predecessor.  One  of  the 
earliest  suggestions  for  the  complete  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea 
was  made  by  the  Abb6  de  Mably,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  few  years  later  the  idea  was  warmly  supported  by  such 
writers  as  Galiani,  Linguet,  and  Azuni.  The  principle  commended  itself 
strongly  to  Franklin,  who  asked : 

" Why  should  not  the  law  of  nations  goon  improving?  Ages  have  intervened 
between  its  several  steps ;  but,  as  knowledge  of  late  increases  rapidly,  why  should  not 
those  steps  be  quickened?  Why  should  it  not  be  agreed  to  as  the  future  law  of  nations 
that  ill  any  war  hereafter  the  following  description  of  men  should  be  undisturbed, 
have  the  protection  of  both  sides,  and  be  permitted  to  follow  their  employments  in 
surety  ?  " 

The  list  which  he  drew  up  included  cultivators  of  the  earth,  fisher- 
men, artists,  mechanics,  and  "merchants  and  traders  in  unarmed  ships, 
who  accommodate  different  nations  by  communicating  and  exchanging 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life."  He  continued  by  arguing  that 
"  if  rapine  be  abolished,  one  of  the  encouragements  to  war  is  taken  away ; 
and  peace  therefore  more  likely  to  continue  and  be  lasting. " 

Again  we  find  him  trying  to  secure  in  the  treaty  with  England  the 
insertion  of  an  article  neutralizing  the  sugar  islands  and  abolishing  pri- 
vateering —  the  principal  source  of  destruction  of  private  property  at 
sea.     He  writes  to  Hartley : 

"Try,  my  friend,  what  you  can  do  in  procuring  for  your  nation  the  glory  of  be- 
ing, though  the  greatest  naval  power,  the  first  who  voluntarily  relinquished  the  ad- 
vantage wliich  that  power  seems  to  give  them  of  plundering  others,  and  thereby  im- 
peding the  mutual  communications  among  men  of  the  gifts  of  God,  and  rendering 
miserable  multitudes  of  merchants  and  their  families." 

But  his  words  fell  on  barren  ground  in  England,  which  was  not  will- 
ing at  that  time  to  relinquish  even  the  right  to  seize  goods  under  a  neu- 
tral flag.  Franklin  did  not  abandon  the  principle,  however,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  inserting  it  in  our  first  treaty  with  Prussia  in  1785. 

In  France  the  doctrine  was  looked  upon  with  favor.  M.  de  Ver- 
saint  in  1792  presented  to  the  National  Assembly  a  projet  de  loi  having 
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as  its  object  the  abolition  of  the  seizure  of  private  property  at  sea.  In 
accordance  with  this  decree  the  French  Government  proposed  to  the 
powers  that  negotiations  be  opened  for  the  attainment  of  that  object;  but 
the  United  States  of  America  alone  returned  a  favorable  reply.  Some 
years  later  the  Emperor  Napoleon  expressed  the  desire  that  the  time 
might  come  when  the  liberal  principles  practised  on  land  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  sea,  and  when  the  fleets  of  two  powers  should  fight  their 
battles  without  giving  rise  to  the  capture  of  merchant  ships.  It  may  be 
imagined,  however,  that  British  naval  supremacy  at  that  time  liad  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  benevolent  desire  on  the  part  of  the  great  con- 
queror. The  idea  continued  to  gain  adherents,  but  was  not  put  into 
practice  until  after  Napoleon  had  passed  from  the  scene  and  the  House 
of  Bourbon  had  been  restored.  This  was  in  1823,  when,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  French  intervention  in  Spain,  France  proclaimed  that  she 
would  not  issue  commissions  to  privateers  or  capture  Spanish  merchant 
ships  except  in  case  of  breach  of  blockade. 

This  noble  and  enlightened  action  on  the  part  of  France  animated 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  a  desne  to  see  the  rule  adopted 
as  one  of  the  laws  of  nations ;  and  the  President  instructed  the  Ministers 
at  London,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg  to  open  negotiations  for  that  purpose. 

In  his  Message  to  Congress  in  December,  1823,  Mr.  Monroe  said: 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  recent  war  between  France  and  Spain,  it  was  de- 
clared by  the  French  Government  that  it  would  grant  no  commissions  to  privateers, 
and  that  neither  the  commerce  of  Spain  herself  nor  of  neutral  nations  should  be  mo- 
lested by  the  naval  force  of  France,  except  in  the  breach  of  a  lawful  blockade.  This 
declaration,  which  appears  to  have  been  faithfully  carried  into  effect,  concurring  with 
principles  proclaimed  and  cherished  by  the  United  States  from  the  first  establishment 
of  their  independence,  suggested  the  hope  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  pro- 
posal for  adopting  it  as  a  permanent  and  invariable  rule  in  all  future  maritime  wars 
might  meet  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  great  European  powers." 

In  response  to  the  American  proposal  the  Emperor  of  Russia  author- 
ized Count  Nesselrode  to  say  that  "  as  soon  as  the  powers  whose  consent 
he  considers  indispensable  shall  have  shown  the  same  disposition  he  will 
not  be  wanting  in  authorizing  his  ministers  to  discuss  the  different  arti- 
cles of  an  act  wliich  will  be  a  crown  of  glory  to  modern  di})lomacy." 
Unfortunately,  the  other  powers  showed  no  disposition  to  ado])t  the  rule. 

The  Declaration  of  Paris,  in  1856,  gave  the  United  States  another 
opportunity  to  revive  the  subject.  This  Government  heartily  approved 
the  rules  set  forth  in  that  Declaration  as  to  the  immunity  of  neutral 
goods  under  an  enemy's  flag  and  of  enemy's  goods  under  a  neutral  flag; 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  its  regular  navy  was  smaU,  it  thought  it 
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impolitic  to  give  up  the  right  to  augment  it  by  privateers  unless  the 
other  powers  should  agi'ee  to  grant  complete  immunity'  to  all  private 
property  at  sea.  If  the  right  of  capture  was  to  be  retained  at  all,  the 
United  States  wished  to  retain"  also  the  only  means  by  which  it  could 
effectively  retaliate  upon  a  great  maritime  power.  It  therefore  once 
more  brought  forward  the  same  proposal  which  Franklin  had  made  in 
the  infancy  of  the  Eepublic,  namely,  that  privateering  and  the  seizure 
of  private  property  should  both  be  abolished. 

The  proposal  was  well  received,  especially  by  Eussia,  France,  and 
Holland.  Prince  Gortchakoff  said  that  the  American  Secretary  of  State 
had  not  spoken  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  alone,  but  that  he  had 
defended  the  interests  of  all  the  nations ;  that  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple would  crown  the  work  of  pacification  and  give  an  additional  guar- 
antee of  the  duration  of  peace.  Even  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Bri- 
tain declared  it  an  "equitable  principle."  But  the  question  was  allowed 
to  drop,  and  no  conference  was  held  to  discuss  the  subject.  Although 
no  definite  result  was  obtained,  the  proposal  served  to  stimulate  consid- 
eration of  the  subject,  and  to  make  the  principle  more  familiar  to  states- 
men as  well  as  to  merchants,  and  thus  to  hasten  its  ultimate  adoption. 

The  question  was  brought  up  in  the  British  Parliament  by  Mr.  Lind- 
say, an  important  shipowner ;  and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Committee,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  reported  it  to  be  desirable  that  all  property  not 
contraband  of  war  should  be  respected.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Belfast,  Hull,  and  Gloucester  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  immunity  of  private  property,  and  sent  depu- 
tations to  Lord  Palmerston.  In  1862  Cobden  supported  another  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  same  purpose.  Similar  discussions 
took  place  in  the  legislative  chambers  of  the  Continent,  and  similar  reso- 
lutions were  passed  by  the  continental  boards  of  trade.  Not  only  were 
several  motions  introduced  in  the  British  Parliament,  but  in  1860  Eng- 
land put  in  practice  the  principle  of  immunity  in  the  war  with  China. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1866  Austria  declared  the  exemp- 
tion from  capture  of  all  private  property  at  sea,  upon  condition  that  the 
enemy  should  adopt  the  same  rule.  Prussia  and  Italy  complied.  In 
1870  the  King  of  Prussia  issued  a  similar  declaration  in  regard  to  French 
ships ;  but  as  France  preferred  to  exercise  her  right  of  capture,  the  Prus- 
sian ordinances  were  revoked. 

In  the  following  year  the  United  States  of  America  and  Italy  en- 
tered into  a  treaty,  the  twelfth  article  of  which  declared  that,  in  the 
event  of  war  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  "the  private  property 
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of  their  respective  citizens  and  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  contra- 
band of  war,  shall  be  exempt  from  capture  or  seizure,  on  the  high  seas 
or  elsewhere,  by  the  armed  vessels  or  by  the  military  forces  of  either 
party."  Six  years  later  Italy  incorporated  the  principle  in  her  statute 
laws,  and  decreed  the  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea  in  all  wars  in 
which  the  enemy  should  adopt  similar  measures. 

The  doctrine  has  thus  advanced  with  great  rapidity  during  the  past 
century.  From  an  apparently  impractical  and  romantic  idea  it  has  de- 
veloped into  a  principle  in  actual  practice.  The  next  step  should  be 
the  formal  acceptance  of  the  principle  as  one  of  the  laws  of  nations. 

At  the  Peace  Conference  held  at  The  Hague  in  1899  the  United 
States  again  proposed  to  the  powers  the  abolition  of  the  capture  of  pri- 
vate property  at  sea.  The  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White  presented  the  Ameri- 
can view,  and  the  proposal  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Dutch  delega- 
tion ;  but  the  Conference  decided  that  the  question  should  be  left  for 
consideration  at  some  future  time. 

The  chief  opposition  to  the  universal  adoption  of  this  new  law  will 
come  from  Great  Britain.  English  ideas  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
maritime  war  have  been  most  conservative.  For  centuries  England 
clung  tenaciously  to  the  old  laws  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  in  spite  of 
the  strong  current  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  more  enlightened  doctrine 
which  declared  that  the  flag  covered  the  cargo.  Now  that  she  has  accepted 
that  doctrine,  she  is  reluctant  to  abandon  it  for  the  still  more  liberal 
principle  of  complete  immunity.  One  of  the  English  arguments  against 
the  proposed  law  is  the  so-called  doctrine  of  humanity,  which  was  very 
clearly  expressed  by  Sir  Walter  Phillimore  at  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Association  at  Eouen  last  year.     He  said : 

"One  object  is  to  make  war  more  humane,  to  diminish  the  sufferings  of  the  com- 
batants and  the  losses  of  the  private  citizen.  No  doubt  many  a  citizen  is  brought  to 
ruin  by  the  confiscation  of  his  property  whether  on  sea  or  land.  For  this  reason  we 
should  like  to  procure  the  immunity  of  private  property.  But  a  greater  object  is  to 
prevent  war,  and,  as  a  corollary,  to  bring  to  a  speedy  close  any  war  that  does  break 
out.  Experience  shows  that  the  fear  of  loss  and  the  fact  of  loss  are  both  powerful  to 
prevent  war  and  to  bring  about  a  speedy  return  of  peace.  More  lives  will  be  saved, 
fewer  citizens  will  be  maimed,  if  pri  vate  property  be  seized  and  destroyed." 

What  shall  we  say,  then  ?  Is  our  civilization  a  failure  ?  Shall  we 
return  to  our  ancestors'  barbarous  code,  in  order  to  make  war  more  terri- 
ble and  by  this  means  to  shorten  it?  If  the  "fear  of  loss  and  the  fact 
of  loss  are  both  powerful  to  prevent  war  and  to  ])ring  al)()ut  a  speedy 
return  of  j>eace,''  why  should  we  ncjt  make  that  loss  the  greater  by  burn- 
ing and  pillaging  cities  and  l)y  confiscating  private  property  on  land? 
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Moreover,  why  did  we  abolish  privateering,  which  is  now  dead  in  the 
eyes  of  international  law,  but  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  greatest 
som-ces  of  destruction  to  private  property  at  sea  ?  It  is  by  no  means  an 
admitted  fact  that  the  destruction  of  property  is  a  factor  in  shortening 
the  duration  of  war.  I  have  quoted  Lord  Palmerston's  denial  of  the 
proposition,  but  a  more  convincing  witness  than  Lord  Palmerston  is  his- 
tory. \VTiat  great  nation  has  ever  succumbed  on  account  of  commercial 
losses  ?  Napoleon  was  not  overthrown  by  the  commercial  losses  of  the 
French  merchants,  but  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  the  American 
Civil  War  the  Confederate  commerce  was  blockaded  at  every  port,  but 
it  was  the  victory  of  the  Union  army  which  decided  the  contest.  Cap- 
ture of  private  property  inflicts  a  severe  loss  usually  upon  both  nations, 
but  it  does  not  appreciably  contribute  to  the  decision  of  the  struggle. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  has  more  weight  with  English- 
men. For  centuries  England  has  been  the  greatest  maritime  power. 
In  her  wars  with  France  she  destroyed  the  commerce  of  her  enemy  and 
added  millions  of  tons  to  her  own  merchant  marine.  "Her  rulers  and 
people  became  convinced,"  says  Lawrence,  "that  it  was  far  more  impor- 
tant to  her  to  retain  the  liberty  of  striking  at  the  enemy's  merchantmen 
than  to  secure  the  safety  of  her  own."  But  things  are  not  now  as  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Napoleon.  Then  England  could  seize  her  enemy's 
goods  even  imder  a  neutral  flag,  and  she  could  protect  her  own  commerce 
by  a  system  of  convoys.  Now,  under  the  rules  to  which  England  gave 
her  formal  sanction  in  1856,  the  enemy's  commerce  will  be  safe  from 
harm  if  shipped  in  neutral  vessels.  England  might  drive  from  the 
ocean  the  commercial  flag  of  her  enemy,  but  the  enemy's  commerce 
would  go  on  in  neutral  ships. 

On  the  other  hand,  British  commerce  is  now  so  largely  and  so  widely 
spread  abroad  over  the  globe  that  England  can  no  longer  effectively  pro- 
tect it  as  she  could  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  A  single  cruiser 
of  the  enemy  could  inflict  enormous  loss  upon  British  sea  trade.  An 
illustration  of  this  was  seen  in  the  American  Civil  War,  when  the  Ala- 
hama,  although  built,  equipped,  and  maintained  under  great  difficulties, 
destroyed  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  commerce.  Trade  is  a  timid 
creature,  and  the  fear  of  capture  would  be  enough  to  compel  merchants 
to  ship  their  goods  in  neutral  vessels.  The  simple  question  of  insurance 
rates  would  almost  prohibit  shipments  under  the  British  flag,  and  conse- 
quently British  shipowners  would  have  to  tie  up  their  ships  at  the  docks 
or  transfer  them  to  neutral  flags.  If  private  property  were  exempt  from 
capture,  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  would  not  be  brought  about.     In 
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view  of  the  fact  that  the  British  commercial  fleet  is  many  times  as  large 
as  that  of  France,  the  tying  up  of  her  commerce  would  alone  make  the 
immunity  of  private  property  much  more  valuable  to  England  than  to 
France,  in  the  event  —  absit  omen  —  of  a  conflict  between  them. 

But  this  is  not  all.  England,  on  account  of  her  insular  position, 
depends  entirely  upon  sea  carriage  for  her  commerce  and  even  for  her 
food.  As  for  the  Continental  powers,  it  is  not  so  with  them.  They  can 
in  case  of  necessity  import  their  supplies  by  land.  During  the  blockade 
of  German  ports  in  1870,  Germany  was  able  to  continue  her  commerce 
and  receive  her  supplies,  with  a  very  small  amount  of  inconvenience, 
across  her  land  frontiers.  England  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  sea. 
It  is  true  that  she  could  still  import  in  neutral  ships;  but,  as  M.  de 
Laveleye  has  said,  "as  neutrals  would  not  be  able  to  transport  the 
amount  of  goods  which  is  now  carried  by  the  English  merchant  marine, 
the  exports  and  imports  necessary  to  the  industrial  life  of  England 
would  be  notably  affected." 

Englishmen  have  thought  that  they  could  protect  certain  sea  routes 
for  commerce  under  theii'  own  flag.  It  would  be  a  bold  merchant  who 
would  venture  his  goods  in  such  an  argosy,  even  assuming  that  insurance 
rates  were  not  prohibitory,  as  an  incident  which  happened  a  few  months 
ago  will  illustrate.  It  is  said  that  in  the  recent  manoeuvres  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  the  defending  squadron  was  unable  to  protect  the  food  routes, 
and  that  the  attacking  squadron  captured  in  a  few  days  over  130  mer- 
chantmen, including  a  P.  &  O.  steamer. 

Of  course,  even  if  private  property  were  exempt  from  capture,  there 
would  still  remain  the  danger  that  England's  adversary  would  declare 
breadstuffs  contraband  of  war,  and  under  this  pretext  seize  British  sup- 
plies and  endeavor  to  starve  the  English.  This  danger  can  be  avoided, 
however.  If  the  great  maritime  powers,  by  unanimous  consent,  declare 
private  property  exempt  from  capture,  with  the  exception  of  contraband, 
they  should  by  the  same  act  define  contraband  and  give  a  list  thereof. 
Such  a  ILst,  of  course,  would  not  include  breadstuffs. 

Although  England  holds  back  from  accepting  the  doctrine  of  com- 
plete immunity  of  private  property,  there  is  no  country  which  would 
Ijenefit  more  Ijy  it,  or  any  which  stands  to  lose  more  by  tlie  present 
practice  of  capture.  Her  sea  commerce  is  the  largest,  the  most  dispersed, 
and  hence  the  most  vulnerable.  In  case  of  war,  slie  would  not  only  be 
in  danger  of  losing  her  immense  carrying  trade  but,  on  account  of  her 
position,  she  would  be  una))le  to  import  sufficient  material  for  her  manu- 
factures.    Ruin  would  be  brought  not  only  upon  her  shipowners,  but  also 
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upon  all  her  industries.  Thousands  of  men  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  at  the  very  moment  when  the  cost  of  living  was  increased 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  in  importing  the  necessaries  of  life.  If, 
however,  private  property  were  exempt  from  capture,  British  shipping 
and  British  industries  would  flourish  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  time 
of  peace.  The  British  fleet  would  be  free  to  occupy  itself  in  protecting 
the  ports  of  England,  of  India,  and  of  the  Colonies,  instead  of  spending 
its  time  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  guard  the  food  routes,  and  to  protect  that 
enormous  British  commerce  which  is  much  too  large  and  much  too  dis- 
persed for  any  navy  to  guard  effectively.  England  has  become  a  mighty 
sea  power  under  the  old  rule,  but  the  conditions  are  changed;  and  as 
conditions  change,  policies  must  be  changed  to  accord  with  them. 

The  new  doctrine  should  commend  itself  to  England  on  account  of 
its  practical  benefit,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  humanity  and  its  accor- 
dance with  the  sentiments  of  modern  civilization.  Nearly  all  the  other 
nations  are  akeady  well  disposed  toward  the  proposed  exemption. 

The  United  States  in  her  early  years  espoused  the  cause  of  neutral 
rights,  and  used  physical  force  as  well  as  moral  influence  to  make  the 
seas  more  free  to  peaceful  commerce.  On  three  occasions  she  has  formally 
proposed  the  exemption  of  private  property  from  capture  at  sea.  Hol- 
land, the  cradle  of  international  law,  has  always  been  a  champion  of 
neutral  rights ;  and  at  the  Peace  Conference,  two  years  ago,  her  delegates 
supported  the  American  proposition.  France  should  also  look  upon  the 
new  rule  with  favor.  It  was  practised  by  her  in  1823  and  in  1860,  and 
it  is  in  accordance  with  those  traditions  which  made  France  such  an 
important  factor  in  the  Armed  Neutrality.  Germany,  too,  has  shown 
her  desire  to  contribute  to  the  amelioration  of  naval  warfare.  Frederick 
stood  forward  as  an  advocate  of  neutral  rights  in  his  day ;  and  in  our 
own  time  the  great  Founder  of  the  German  Empire  proclaimed  the  im- 
munity of  private  property  at  sea  in  the  war  with  France.  Italy  has 
akeady  accepted  the  doctrine,  and  formally  incorporated  it  in  her  laws 
and  in  her  treaties.  Spain  and  Austria  have  both  put  the  rule  in  prac- 
tice. Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  have  stood  traditionally  for  the 
freedom  of  commerce.  The  rulers  of  Eussia  have  always  shown  them- 
selves champions  of  reform  in  international  customs.  The  Empress 
Catherine,  with  her  Armed  Neutrality,  effected  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant improvements  ever  made  in  maritime  law ;  and  the  present  Emperor, 
by  his  well-known  sentiments  of  humanity,  has  shown  himself  ready 
to  take  that  further  step  which,  as  his  ancestor  said  through  Count  Nes- 
selrode,  will  set  a  "crown  of  glory  on  modern  diplomacy." 
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But  the  rulers  and  governors  of  the  earth  have  much  to  occupy  their 
attention.  Many  important  questions  are  always  upon  the  council  table, 
and  the  councillors  must  needs  take  up  first  those  matters  which  seem 
most  practical  and  urgent.  Such  subjects  as  the  immunity  of  private 
property  at  sea  are  neglected  as  idealistic.  As  long  as  this  subject  is 
presented  simply  as  an  academic  question  or  as  a  dream  of  the  humani- 
tarian, it  must  necessarily  be  neglected  by  Governments.  The  question, 
however,  has  a  most  practical  and  material  side.  It  is  a  question  which 
interests  directly  and  financially  thousands  of  people  in  every  country. 
It  is  of  vital  importance  to  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and 
to  those  who  occupy  their  business  in  great  waters.  It  appeals  not  only 
to  every  shipowner,  but  also  to  every  merchant  whose  goods  are  shipped 
upon  the  sea,  to  every  farmer  whose  gi-ain  is  sent  abroad,  to  every  manu- 
facturer who  sells  to  a  foreign  market,  and  to  every  banker  who  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  prosperity  of  his  countrymen. 

The  reform  cannot  be  brought  about  by  theorists  alone.  The  Gov- 
ernments must  be  convinced  that  the  reform  is  desired  and  needed  by 
shipowners,  merchants,  and  others  directly  and  materially  interested. 
If  commerce  demands  the  reform.  Governments  will  take  the  matter  in 
hand.  Commerce,  even  British  commerce,  very  decidedly  expressed  its 
approval  of  the  principle  of  exemption  about  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris.  But  the  idea  was  too  new  then ;  and  "  as  a  stranger  it  was  more 
admii'ed  and  less  favored."  It  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  Gov- 
ernments. Since  that  time  much  has  happened.  The  world  has  become 
familiar  with  the  principle  of  immunity.  Governments  have  actually 
put  it  into  practice,  and  have  seen  that  it  is  good.  Commerce  has  in- 
creased in  size  and  in  importance,  and  its  future  development  requires 
the  reform.  Not  only  have  the  Governments  and  the  people  become 
prepared  to  receive  the  new  principle,  but  commerce  has  become  power- 
ful enough  to  demand  it.  What  is  needed  now  is  united  effort  on  the  part 
of  shipowners,  as  well  as  boards  of  trade  and  similar  bodies,  in  each  nation. 
The  present  writer  is  about  to  take  steps  with  a  view  to  forming  an  in- 
ternational committee,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  secure  the  joint 
action  of  commercial  bodies  and  of  great  financiers  in  petitioning  their 
respective  Governments  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  powers 
to  a  new  law,  which  shall  make  all  private  property  at  sea  exempt  from 
capture  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace.  The  adoption  of  this  prin- 
ciple will  be  not  only  a  crown  of  glory  to  modern  diplomacy,  ])ut  also 
the  Magna  Charta  of  commerce.  James  Gu.stavus  Whiteley. 


THE    SPANISH    TEEATY    CLAIMS    COMMISSION:    A 

KEJOINDER. 

In  the  August  number  of  The  Forum  a  remarkable  article  appears 
ou  "  The  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission  "  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jos^ 
Ignacio  Rodriguez.     Its  first  sentence  runs  thus : 

"Under  the  rather  infelicitous  name  of  '  The  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commis- 
sion,' a  new  official  organization  has  been  started  in  Washington  purporting  to  have 
for  its  object  the  adjudication  and  settlement  of  a  certain  class  of  claims  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  against  Spain." 

Why  infelicitous  ?  Because,  says  the  author  of  the  article,  it  fails 
to  express  the  real  functions  of  the  Commission,  or  to  define  the  limits 
of  its  jurisdiction.  He  asserts  that  it  is  not  a  "court,"  as  it  assumes  to 
be,  but  a  mere  "board  of  audit,"  and  that  under  the  title  it  assumes  it 
can  take  jurisdiction  of  claims  against  Spain  under  any  treaty  we  have 
ever  made  with  that  power  —  as,  for  instance,  the  treaty  of  1819  for  the 
acquisition  of  Florida,  or  that  of  February  17,  1834,  providing  for  certain 
claims  and  indemnities.  It  might  even  refer  to  any  treaty  between 
Spain  and  any  other  power!  Equally  far-fetched  is  the  contention, 
which  is  really  an  attack  upon  Congress  and  the  President  rather  than 
upon  the  Commission,  that  the  claims  are  not  definitely  located;  that 
they  might  be  in  the  Philippines,  in  Porto  Pdco,  or  in  Spain  herself,  not 
in  Cuba  at  all.  The  language  of  article  VII  of  the  treaty  —  "all  claims 
that  may  have  arisen  since  the  beginning  of  the  late  insurrection  in 
Cuba  (February  24,  1895),  and  prior  to  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
present  treaty  (April  11,  1899)"  —  identifies  the  claims  to  be  adjudi- 
cated as  arising  during  the  insurrection  in  Cuba,  and  by  implication 
excludes  all  others.     This  is  a  sufficient  identification  of  the  claims. 

In  view  of  the  express  language  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1901,  and  of 
the  debates  in  Congress  pending  the  treaty,  the  contention  that  the 
Commission  was  intended  as  a  "board  of  audit,"  not  a  "court,"  is  wholly 
untenable.  The  act  provides,  in  substance,  that  the  Commission  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  receive,  examine,  and  adjudicate  all  claims  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  against  Spain  which  the  United  States  agreed 
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to  adjudicate  and  settle  by  article  VII  of  the  treaty  of  December  10, 
1898,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  several  cases,  and  the  principles  of 
equity  and  international  law.  If  this  is  not  a  judicial  tribunal,  what  is 
it?  It  is  precisely  of  the  same  class  as  all  Commissions  for  like  purposes 
that  have  preceded  it.  The  first  was  the  Commission  of  three  persons 
which  was  appointed  imder  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  February  22, 1819, 
to  pass  on  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  Spain, 
and  which  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  a  case  before  him,  recognized  as  a 
"competent  tribunal  of  exclusive  jmisdiction  to  whose  decrees  the  par- 
ties were  bound." '  It  is  similar  to  that  appointed  under  the  treaty  with 
Mexico  in  1848,  to  ascertain  the  validity  and  amount  of  claims  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  against  Mexico ;  to  that  appointed  to  adjust 
claims  for  and  against  Chili;  and  to  the  Mixed  Commission  imder  the 
Washington  Treaty  of  1871.  All  these  were  purely  judicial  in  character 
and  were  clothed  with  the  authority  of  courts  of  law. 

The  act  of  March  2,  1901  (Sections  4  and  5),  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure; to  appoint  a  clerk,  messengers,  stenographers,  typewriters,  and 
interpreters,  as  well  as  commissioners  to  take  testimony  in  such  cases 
as  might  be  brought  before  it.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  act 
of  March  2,  1901,  or  in  the  debates  of  Congress,  to  show  that  this 
Commission  was  intended  as  a  "board  of  audit."  The  treaty  might 
have  demanded  a  gross  sum  from  Spain  to  pay  these  claims,  and  Con- 
gress might  have  created  a  board  of  audit  to  distribute  it ;  but  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  done.  Congress  might  have  limited  the  claims  to  those 
on  file  in  the  State  Department,  providing  for  the  completion  of  the 
claims  upon  the  testimony  filed,  or  might  have  referred  them  to  a  board 
of  audit  for  this  purpose ;  but  neither  of  these  courses  was  taken.  On 
the  contrary,  when  propositions  were  made  in  Congi-ess  to  accept  the 
testimony  on  file  in  the  State  Department  for  the  use  of  the  Commis- 
sion, they  were  rejected;  showing  plainly  that  it  was  the  policy  and 
intention  of  Congress  to  make  no  discrimination,  but  to  remit  all  the 
cases  to  this  Commission  to  examine  and  adjudicate  them  on  their 
merits  as  in  a  court  of  law  or  equity. 

The  original  biU  for  the  establishment  of  this  Commission  contained 
a  provision  that  the  reports,  records,  and  otlier  documents  in  these  cases 
on  file  in  the  Department  of  State,  amounting  in  all  to  $38,000,000, 
should  be  furnished  to  the  Commissioners  on  their  order,  to  be  given 
"such  weight  as  evidence  as  the  Commission  might  think  just."     The 

'  Comegya  va.  Vosse.     1  Pet.  212. 
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latter  clause  was  struck  out,  and  the  bill  as  passed  simply  provided  that 
these  records  might  be  sent  to  the  Commission  upon  its  own  motion,  or 
at  the  request  of  claimants  or  of  the  attorney  representing  the  United 
States  before  the  Commission.  It  would  have  been  monstrous  to  take 
such  material  as  ex  parte  affidavits  and  certified  copies  of  documents, 
without  any  cross-examination  or  other  means  for  getting  at  the  truth 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  claims,  and  then  to  send  it  to  the  Commission 
as  evidence.  But  even  if  that  provision  had  been  retained  in  the  bill 
it  would  not  have  sustained  the  position  of  Mr.  Rodriguez,  because  the 
Commission  was  not  directed  to  accept  the  evidence  as  final  proof  of  the 
claims,  but  was  only  to  give  it  such  weight  as  the  Commission  might 
deem  proper. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  insists  that  this  Commission  differs  from  aU  that 
have  preceded  it;  the  responsibility  in  the  case  of  Spain,  under  the 
treaty  of  1819,  being  limited  to  $5,000,000,  and  that  of  Mexico,  under 
the  treaty  of  1848,  being  limited  to  $3,250,000.  And  in  all  the  other 
cases  —  such  as  the  distribution  of  the  $80,000  Virginius  indemnity, 
and  of  the  $15,500,000  of  tiie  Geneva  award  —  it  was  limited  to  the 
amounts  paid  in  cash  by  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  respectively,  while  in 
the  case  of  Spain  under  the  treaty  of  1898  no  limits  have  been  fixed. 
"It  might  be  $16,000,000;  it  might  be  $40,000,000;  it  might  be  still 
more."  What  of  that?  If  Spain  really  owed  our  citizens  $100,000,000 
on  April  11,  1899,  the  United  States  has  undertaken  to  pay  it,  and  that 
is  the  end  of  the  matter.     It  does  not  affect  the  principle  in  the  least. 

Here  is  an  orderly  tribunal  —  created  by  statute  in  pursuance  of  sol- 
emn treaty  stipulations,  and  composed  of  five  gentlemen  of  distinguished 
ability  and  learning,  with  a  competent  corps  of  assistants  —  whistled 
down  the  wind  and  characterized  as  a  "new  official  organization  started 
in  Washington,  purporting  "  to  pass  on  certain  claims,  with  no  reason  for 
its  existence  except  by  some  mysterious  process  of  self-evolution ;  a  "mon- 
strosity "  sent  into  this  breathing  world  half-finished  and  made  up,  and 
that  so  lamely  that  cynical  critics  "bark  at  it  as  it  halts  by  them." 

The  writer  of  the  article  thinks  that  there  is  no  power  in  the  Com- 
mission to  start  each  case  "de  novo,  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  in  it 
during  the  diplomatic  discussion  which  preceded  the  war."  He  argues 
that  as  a  "board  of  audit "  it  should  take  up  the  cases  in  the  condition 
in  which  they  stood  in  the  State  Department  at  the  moment  the  Com- 
mission was  organized  and  began  its  labors,  because  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  the  exclusive  diplomatic  organ  of  the  Government,  and  what  it 
did  cannot  be  reviewed  by  any  other  Department  or  Commission  with- 
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out  official  discourtesy.  It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  remind  a  "Doc- 
tor of  Civil  and  Canonical  Law "  that  war  suspends  all  diplomacy  and 
closes  its  channels,  unless  the  treaty  of  peace  has  determined  differently. 
The  claims  in  the  State  Department  fell  to  the  ground  the  moment  war 
was  declared  against  Spain;  and  it  was  quite  proper  for  the  United 
States,  as  the  sovereign,  acting  on  behalf  of  its  citizens,  to  take  the  cases 
out  of  the  channel  of  diplomacy  and  refer  them  to  this  Commission  for 
final  adjudication.  The  United  States  had  a  perfect  right  to  exonerate 
Spain,  as  a  mark  of  "  signal  generosity  "  or  for  any  other  reason,  from  the 
payment  of  all  claims  of  its  citizens  upon  the  conquered  foe,  and  to  as- 
sume the  settlement  of  these  claims  itself  —  not  at  all  an  unusual  thing 
in  our  history.  This  implies  the  right  to  determine  the  mode  by  which 
all  asserted  claims  shall  be  adjudicated  and  the  amount  of  them  ascer- 
tained. Mr.  Eodriguez  complains  that  great  injustice  is  done  to  claim- 
ants, who  had  prepared  theii'  cases  and  filed  them  in  the  State 
Department,  by  requiring  them  to  proceed  de  novo.  If  the  claims  are 
honest  and  valid,  no  injustice  can  occur  by  the  transfer  to  the  Commis- 
sion; but  if  none  but  claims  pending  in  the  State  Department  at  the 
time  the  treaty  was  ratified  could  be  considered,  what  would  have  be- 
come of  other  claimants,  perhaps  more  numerous  and  with  claims  larger 
in  amount,  who  had  not  prepared  their  cases  for  diplomatic  action? 
They  would  have  been  without  remedy  as  the  treaty  now  stands. 

The  greatest  "  discourtesy  "  imaginable  not  to  the  State  Department, 
but  to  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  Cleveland  and  McKinley, 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Eodriguez  himself.  He  says  he  wanted  the  Com- 
mission to  adopt  as  "a  guidmg  principle  "  a  theory  he  formulated  before 
them.  This  was  for  the  Commission  to  recognize  the  "belligerent 
rights  "  of  the  Cubans  during  the  insuiTection  —  a  view  which,  if  adopted 
by  the  Commission,  would  have  eliminated,  he  says,  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  cases  from  the  docket.  No  doubt ;  and,  as  it  would  perhaps  have 
involved  some  of  his  own  cases  before  the  Commission,  his  proposition 
certainly  showed  a  commendable  zeal  to  promote  the  interests  of  his 
adopted  country.  Of  com-se,  if  "  belligerent  rights  "  had  been  recognized 
during  the  insurrection  in  Cuba,  the  insurgents  would  not  have  been  a 
lawless  "mob"  for  whose  actions  Spain  was  responsible  under  interna- 
tional law,  and  no  claims  could  liave  originated.  Both  parties  beuig 
"  l>elligereiits,"  the  necessities  of  war  would  have  relieved  tliem  from 
responsibility;  for  this  excuses  one  or  the  other  of  the  adherents  of 
either  power  in  the  violation  of  the  lights  of  person  and  property. 
What  a  scheme  of  vast  economies ! 
27 
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The  idea  was  not  adopted,  he  says,  because  "the  learned  ex-con- 
gi-essman  who  represents  the  Attorney-General's  office  before  the  Claims 
Commission  "  threatened  to  "  pack  up  his  books  and  return  to  his  home 
in  the  West "  if  the  proposition  found  favor.  Certainly  a  very  unsatis- 
factor}'  reason  for  a  wise  Commission  to  throw  away  an  opportunity  to 
save  perhaps  millions  of  money  to  the  Government.  There  must  have 
been  other  reasons  for  the  action  not  disclosed  by  the  paper  in  The 
FoEUM.  Perhaps  Mr.  Eodriguez  did  not  fully  unbosom  himseK  before 
the  learned  Commission,  but  from  the  tenor  of  his  article  he  was  evi- 
dently impressed  with  the  idea  that  this  was  an  instance  of  the  irony 
of  fate.  He  knew  the  honorable  President  of  the  Commission  was  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  recognition  of  "  belligerent  rights  "  for  the 
Cubans  in  the  Senate,  and  believed  that  by  applying  that  doctrine  in 
this  case  he  might  perform  an  important  public  service  I  But  the  ex- 
senator  in  his  new  capacity  did  not  seem  to  share  this  feeling. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Piodriguez  wishes  to  fight  the  war  over 
again,  to  fix  its  causes  more  definitely,  and  to  settle  the  terms  of  peace. 
He  goes  back  to  "  the  memorable  day  on  which  Spain,  the  lawful  sover- 
eign of  Cuba,  was  ordered  by  the  United  States  to  vacate  her  own  ter- 
ritory," and  wants  to  discuss  "constitutional  law  and  political  science  " 
to  see  "  by  what  legal  authority  the  President  forced  Spaiu  to  dismember 
her  territory  in  favor  of  the  United  States."  The  President  did  noth- 
LDg  of  the  kind.  As  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  he 
simply  obeyed  the  will  of  Congress ;  and,  as  a  part  of  the  treaty-making 
power,  he  participated  in  settling  the  terms  of  peace  by  the  Paris 
Treaty.  The  causes  and  conduct  of  the  war  with  Spain  have  passed 
into  history;  and,  without  discussing  them  here,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  war  ever  fought  will  better  stand  the  test  of  the  scrutiny  of  the  ages. 

But  I  must  take  issue  with  the  writer  when  he  argues  that  the 
claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  constituted  the  cause  or  any  part 
of  the  cause  of  that  war.  It  does  not  so  appear  from  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  before  the  war,  or  from  the  resolution  declariug  war,  or 
from  the  discussions  in  the  Conference  of  Paris.  There  is  a  hazy  inti- 
mation in  Mr.  Eodriguez' s  article  that  the  Spanish  negotiators  at  Paris 
regarded  the  cession  of  Porto  Eico  and  other  Spanish  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  together  with  Guam  in  the  Ladrones,  as  being  in  consid- 
eration, at  least  in  part,  of  the  relinquishment  of  the  American  claims ; 
but  that  did  not  make  them  a  casus  helli.  Eelinquishment  having  been 
determiued  on  from  motives  of  generosity,  the  American  negotiators  may 
have  borne  in  mind  the  existence  of  those  claims  when  considering  the 
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question  of  indemnity  for  the  costs  of  the  war.  It  was  perfectly  proper 
for  them  to  do  so,  and  yet  to  leave  it  as  a  question  between  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens,  with  which  Spain  had  nothing  to  do.  There 
was  certainly  no  expression  on  the  subject  in  the  treaty,  except  what 
appears  in  articles  II  and  VII;  and  if  the  American  negotiators  ever 
gave  assurance  to  the  Spaniards,  as  Mr.  Eodriguez  says,  that  it  should 
appear  on  record  that  the  relinquishment  was  in  consideration  of  the 
cession,  that  record  was  not  made. 

On  the  theory  that  Spain  has  paid  these  American  claims  by  ces- 
sion of  territory,  Mr.  Eodriguez  contends  that  "the  only  thing  to  be 
done  now  by  the  United  States  in  relation  to  them  is  to  assess  to  each 
claimant  in  money  the  particular  share  which  belongs  to  him  of  the 
lump  sum  disbursed  by  Spain  in  the  shape  of  territory  and  sovereign, 
rights."  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  by  what  process  this  result 
could  be  accomplished.  The  $15,500,000  of  the  Geneva  award  and 
the  880,000  indemnity  in  the  case  of  the  Virginius  were  distributed 
among  claimants  without  any  difficulty ;  but  what  territory  of  the  ceded 
islands  would  be  converted  into  cash,  what  amount  would  be  paid  to 
these  American  claimants,  and  how  would  Mr.  Eodriguez  determine 
and  distribute  those  "  sovereign  rights "  which  he  says  Spain  parted 
with?     The  proposition  is  absolutely  wild. 

Mr.  Eodriguez  undoubtedly  lays  down  a  correct  legal  propositioir 
when  he  says  that  the  Government  is  as  much  bound  to  indemnify  its: 
citizens  for  claims  used  to  purchase  territory  as  for  houses  and  lands' 
taken  for  a  public  purpose.  The  trouble  is  in  the  application  of  the 
principle.  It  will  first  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Eodriguez  to  show  that 
the  relinquishment  by  the  United  States  of  the  claims  of  its  citizens 
upon  Spain  was,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  consideration  for  the  cession 
of  the  Spanish  territories.  This  has  not  been  done,  and  cannot  be  done. 
The  820,000,000  paid  to  Spain  for  the  transfer  of  her  sovereignty  over 
the  Philippines  to  the  United  States  was  to  relieve  the  transaction  of 
the  feature  of  conquest.  The  acquisition  of  Porto  Eico  and  other  Span- 
ish islands  in  the  AVest  Indies,  except  Cuba,  and  of  the  island  of  Guam 
was  by  conquest  pure  and  simple,  without  the  least  element  of  purchase. 

The  author  of  the  article  makes  another  contention  in  which  he  is 
not  alone,  resjjecting  a  question  upon  which  I  believe  the  honorable 
commissioners  are  not  agreed ;  namely,  whether  the  Commission  has 
power  to  send  its  officers  to  Cuba  to  take  testimony,  and  to  have  wit- 
nesses punished  for  perjury,  under  the  laws  now  existing.  I  believe  it 
is  intended  to  apply  Uj  Congress  for  such  amendments  to  the  act  of 
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March  2,  1901,  as  wiU  remove  aU  embarrassment  on  this  subject.  I 
liave  never  doubted  that  the  Commission  has  this  power  under  the  law 
as  it  now  stands,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of  anv  further  leo-islation  to 
take  testimony  or  to  punish  for  perjury. 

The  theory  on  which  rests  the  argument  against  the  power  to  take 
testimony  in  Cuba  is,  that  Cuba  is  a  "foreign  coimtry,"  and  that  the 
only  way  to  take  testimony  is  through  letters  rogatory  under  section 
875  of  the  Ee%'ised  Statutes,  as  the  courts  of  the  United  States  do, 
when  witnesses  reside  in  foreign  countries.  Letters  rogatory  would  be 
an  impracticable  and  unsatisfactory  method  of  taking  the  testimony  in 
the  cases  brought  before  this  Commission.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
frame  inten-ogatories  in  advance  to  cover  the  various  items  of  claims ; 
and  to  detect  fraud  and  collusion  would  require  the  presence  of  an  offi- 
cer on  the  ground  to  make  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  claims  and 
of  the  character  and  reliability  of  the  claimants  and  their  witnesses. 

It  is  true  that  the  Supreme  Comt  did  hold  in  the  Xeely  case  (180 
U.  S.)  that  within  the  meaning  of  the  amendment  of  section  5720  of  the 
Eevised  Statutes  in  regard  to  extradition  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  act 
of  June  6,  1901,  "Cuba  is  a  foreign  country."  But  there  is  no  intima- 
tion anywhere  in  the  decision  that  it  was  not  competent  for  Congress  to 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  island 
pending  the  military  occupation,  or  that  it  cannot  do  so  now,  or  that  it 
could  not  extend  any  law  of  the  United  States  to  the  island,  prior  to 
the  surrender  of  the  sovereignty  to  the  people  of  Cul3a.  The  relation 
of  Cuba  to  the  United  States  is  peculiar,  but  not  mysterious.  There 
has  been  so  much  false  law  applied  to  it,  and  so  much  misconception 
of  the  facts,  that  it  has  become  as  intricate  as  the  celebmted  Schleswig- 
Holstein  c[uestion. 

\Miat  is  a  foreign  coimtry  ?  As  defined  by  Judge  Story  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  "  a  foreign  country  is  one  exclu- 
sively within  the  sovereignty  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  without  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States." '  The  status  of  Cuba  depends,  therefore, 
on  where  the  sovereignty  resides.  Before  the  Paris  Treaty  that  sover- 
eignty was  in  Spain ;  and  Cuba,  being  a  dependency  of  Spain,  was  of 
course  a  "foreign  country."  But  Sjjain  relinquished  her  sovereignty  by 
the  treaty.  Where  did  it  go?  Sovereignty  must  exist  somewhere  in 
the  case  of  any  country.  It  cannot  be  suspended  in  the  air,  like  Ma- 
homet's coffin.  It  did  not  go  to  Cuba,  for  neither  Spain  nor  the  United 
States  recognized  Cuba  as  an  independent  power :  nor  was  that  island  a 
1  D.  S.  vs.  Rice,  4  Wheat.  247,  and  Fleming  vs.  Page.  9  How.  614. 
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party  to  the  treaty  by  which  the  sovereignty  was  relinquished.  The 
sovereignty  of  necessity  went  to  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that 
nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  It  may  be  as  truly  said  that  the  law  despises 
an  absurdity. 

The  confusion  results  from  certain  resolutions  of  Congress,  by  which 
a  "trust"  relation  was  established.  Justice  Harlan  in  the  Neely  case 
puts  the  matter  thus : 

"It  is  true  that  as  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  —  indeed  as  between  the 
United  States  and  all  foreign  nations  —  Cuba,  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
Spain  and  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  was  to  be  treated  as  if  it  was  a  conquered  teri'i- 
tory.  But  as  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  that  island  is  territory  held  in 
trust  for  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs  and  to  whose  exclu- 
sive control  it  will  be  surrendered  when  a  stable  government  shall  have  been  estab- 
lished by  their  voluntary  action." 

The  nature  and  extent  of  sovereignty  are  not  changed  by  its  being 
held  "in  trust."  That  relation  is  purely  political  and  contingent.  It 
is  unknown  to  international  law,  and  there  is  no  power  anywhere  to 
enforce  it.  If  the  Cubans  prove  themselves  incapable  of  forming  or 
maintaining  a  "  stable  "  government  —  of  which  matter  the  United  States 
must  be  the  judge  —  the  sovereignty  will  remain  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  can  deal  with  Cuba  in  the  same  way  as  with  any  of  its  territories. 
The  experiment  is  soon  to  be  tried,  but  until  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  the  power  of  legislation  over  the  island  is  complete.  Even 
if  Cuba  succeeds  in  establishing  a  stable  government  under  her  proposed 
constitution  she  will  not  possess  absolute  sovereignty.  With  the  Piatt 
amendments  the  suzerainty  will  remain  in  the  United  States,  in  a  some- 
what similar  way  to  that  of  Great  Britain  over  the  so-called  Republics  of 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  in  South  Africa,  as  established 
by  the  conventions  of  1881  and  1884. 

Upon  assuming  the  position  of  Military  Governor,  General  Brooke 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  the  plans  of  the  President  for 
the  pacification  of  the  island  would  be  carried  out  through  channels  of 
civil  administration  under  military  control.  He  accordingly  ordered  on 
January  11,  1899,  that  tliis  civil  government  should  be  administered 
by  four  de[)artment9,  known  as  Departments  of  (1)  State  and  Govern- 
ment, (2)  Finance,  (3)  Jastice  and  Public  Instruction,  and  (4)  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  etc.,  each  in  the  charge  of  a  secretary.  To  these  were 
transferred  the  vari(jus  bureaus  as  tliey  existed  under  Si)anish  rule. 
Subsequently  he  established  a  Supreme  Court  for  the  island,  composed 
of  a  Chief  Justice  and  six  associates,  as  well  as  inferior  courts  for  civil 
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and  criminal  matters.  Under  date  of  July  21,  1899,  he  promulgated 
a  code  known  as  the  postal  code,  regulating  postal  affaii's  in  Cuba.  It 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Director-Geneml  of  Posts  who  should 
have  control  and  management  of  the  Department  of  Posts,  defining 
numerous  criminal  offences  and  affixing  the  punishment  of  each.  One 
of  the  offences  charged  against  Neely  was  included  in  this  postal  code ; 
the  other  offence  charged  against  him  was  embraced  in  the  penal  code 
of  the  island  which  was  in  force  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  which, 
by  the  order  of  the  Military  Governor,  still  remained  in  force.  That  is 
to  say,  the  penal  code  of  Spain  for  the  island  was  adopted  by  the  mili- 
tary authority  of  the  United  States,  and  was  modified  from  time  to  time 
as  the  interest  of  good  government  requh-ed. 

This  action  was  the  basis  of  all  the  government  which  Cuba  has 
had  since  its  occupation  by  the  military  authority  of  the  United  States. 
In  authorizing  this  action  the  President  was  not  a  usurper,  and  the  gov- 
ernment he  established  was  not  despotic ;  it  was  liberal,  beneficent,  and 
superior  to  anything  that  had  previously  existed  in  the  island.  These 
orders  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  Cuba,  promulgated  by 
Governor  Brooke  and  Governor  Wood,  are  laws  of  the  United  States  as 
much  as  if  they  had  been  enacted  by  Congress  —  just  as  the  ordinances 
of  the  subordinate  corporations  of  towns  and  cities  in  the  exercise  of 
delegated  legislative  power  are  laws  of  the  State.  ^ 

This  policy  was  not  new.  The  same  thing  had  been  done  in  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  in  1847  by  the  military  authorities  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  legislation  by  Congi'ess,  and  the  Supreme  Court  declared  it 
to  be  perfectly  constitutional.^  Congress  might  have  legislated  for  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  the  moment  they  came  into  our  possession  by 
conquest.  The  same  body  might  have  legislated  for  Cuba  directly,  for 
all  purposes,  from  the  time  it  came  into  our  possession  to  the  present 
hour,  and  until  the  sovereignty  is  turned  over  to  the  people  of  the 
island,  if  it  ever  is  surrendered;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  Congress 
could  not  do  dii'ectly  what  it  has  permitted  the  President  and  his  subor- 
dinates to  do  indirectly.  When  Congress  passed  the  act  of  March  2, 
1901,  creating  this  Commission,  it  took  judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  claimants  and  witnesses  resided  in  Cuba ;  and,  therefore,  it 
must  have  intended  that  the  commissioners  authorized  to  take  testi- 
mony in  the  cases  brought  before  them  were  to  be  sent  to  Cuba.  And 
when  it  provided  that  witnesses  swearing  falsely  in  such  cases  should 
be  liable  to  prosecution  for  perjury  in  the  same  manner  as  when  com- 
'  109  Fed.  Rep.  581.  ^cross  vs.  Harrison,  16  How.  613. 
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mitted  in  its  courts  of  justice,  Congress  meant  to  extend  the  laws  for 
perjury  to  the  island.  Congress,  with  its  full  legislative  power  over 
Cuba,  might  have  enacted  a  law  for  perjury  in  these  cases,  and  might 
have  provided  for  its  enforcement  by  the  local  authorities  in  Cuba.  It 
would  be  a  strange  anomaly  if  it  could  not  extend  to  that  island  a  law 
already  existing  in  the  United  States.  If  Congress  could  have  legis- 
lated directly  for  all  the  purposes  of  government  in  Cuba  —  establishing 
com-ts,  providing  postal  and  penal  codes,  providing  public  schools,  con- 
structing public  roads,  improving  the  sanitation  of  cities,  and  doing  a 
thousand  and  one  other  things  —  instead  of  permitting  aU  this  to  be 
done  by  the  Military  Governor,  it  would  be  a  still  stranger  anomaly  if 
it  could  not  extend  to  the  island  a  law  for  the  punishment  of  perjury. 
Nevertheless,  the  extension  of  the  law  of  the  United  States  to  Cuba  was 
never  necessary,  as  under  the  local  penal  code  there  is  abundant  author- 
ity for  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  perjury,  as  well  as  of  other 
crimes,  committed  on  the  island. 

Neely  violated  a  provision  of  the  postal  code  and  a  provision  of  the 
penal  code,  and  then  escaped  to  the  United  States.  In  the  general  con- 
fusion as  to  the  legal  relations  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  even  so 
able  a  man  as  the  late  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  lost  his 
bearings,  and  thought  it  was  necessary  to  amend  the  section  (5720)  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  in  regard  to  extradition  so  as  to  place  Cuba  in  the 
category  of  a  "foreign  country."  On  the  same  day  (June  6,  1901)  an 
act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  extradition  of  persons  charged  with 
crime  in  Cuba.  Tliis  law  was  attacked  for  unconstitutionality;  but,  as 
the  Supreme  Court  correctly  held,  there  was  no  merit  in  the  points 
raised.  Yet  I  think  that  this  amendment  of  section  5720  and  this  act 
of  June  6,  1901,  were  entirely  works  of  supererogation.  No  such  legis- 
lation was  needed.  Neely  could  have  been  taken  back  for  trial  in  Cuba 
under  existing  laws,  just  as  if  he  had  committed  his  alleged  offences  in 
Oklahoma  or  Arizona.  Cue  of  the  points  raised  by  counsel  for  Neely 
was  that  the  crimes  charged  against  him  were  offences  against  Spain, 
as  the  penal  code  was  enacted  by  Spain,  and  that  no  offence  was  com- 
mitted against  the  United  States.  But  Justice  Harlan  replied  that, 
Spain  having  withdrawn  from  the  island,  the  offence  was  against  her 
successor,  the  United  States.  This  perhaps  covered  more  ground  than 
the  learned  Justice  intended,  but  it  furnished,  in  my  o])inion,  the  crucial 
Lest  of  this  whole  business  in  Cuba.  Roijekt  Hutcheson. 


THE  PEESEXT  SESSION  OF  COXGEESS. 

The  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Congress 
which  will  assemble  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  cuiTent  month  will  bear 
the  signature  of  Theodore  Eoosevelt. 

This  one  fact  gives  to  the  convening  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress 
an  importance  and  interest  which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess.  If 
we  had  still  in  the  White  House  the  President  who  bade  Congress  fare- 
well on  the  fourth  day  of  last  March,  and  then,  for  the  second  time, 
assumed  the  solemn  obligation  of  his  high  office,  we  should  know  that 
the  current  of  legislation  would  follow  a  familiar  gi'oove,  and  that  the 
annual  message  of  the  President  would  be  little  more  than  a  repetition 
of  last  year's  document.  As  it  is,  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  a 
Congress  assembled  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  liave  been 
repeated  in  the  accession  of  President  Eoosevelt.  Conservative  though 
he  was,  Chester  A.  Arthur's  administration  was  marked  by  many  his- 
toric episodes;  and,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  which  the  present 
Chief  Executive  has  given  us  of  his  intention  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  lamented  predecessor,  the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Eoosevelt  is  a 
man  of  too  much  forcefulness  and  individuality  to  be  a  mere  follower,  no 
matter  how  plain  the  path  which  has  been  marked  out  for  him. 

Unquestionably,  Mr.  Eoosevelt  will  have  ideas  of  his  own.  How 
far  these  will  go,  and  whether  he  will  attempt  to  impress  them  upon 
Congi'ess,  are  questions  which  the  futm^e  alone  can  answer.  President 
McKinley,  to  a  very  large  degree,  dominated  Congress.  With  rare 
exceptions,  those  things  which  he  desired  were  glinted  unto  him.  The 
secret  of  his  success  in  this  direction  lay,  first  of  all,  in  the  fact  that 
every  senator  and  representative,  without  regard  to  party,  was  under 
obligation  to  him  for  the  appointment  of  constituents  to  places  in  the 
army  and  navy  —  positions  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  dis- 
pensed with  impartial  hand  because  of  their  non-political  character.  In 
addition  to  this,  however.  Congress  was  willing  to  oblige  the  President 
in  all  possible  things,  because  he  was  held  in  high  personal  regard  by 
the  men  who  composed  the  National  Legislature.     He  had  served  with 
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many  of  them  in  the  Lower  House ;  he  knew  how  to  deal  with  them  as 
he  would  be  dealt  with ;  and  he  was  so  tactful  and  gracious  that  he  won 
universal  esteem. 

One  needs  only  to  recall  the  constant  bickering  and  friction  between 
President  Cleveland  and  the  Congresses  which  were  in  session  during 
his  term  of  office,  to  realize  the  important  bearing  which  the  relations 
between  the  Executive  and  the  Legislative  branches  of  the  Government 
have  upon  the  destinies  of  the  country.  That  memorable  quarrel  which 
finally  reached  a  stage  where  the  President  was  credited  with  expressing 
pleasure  because  Congress  was '"  off  his  hands "  was  as  unseemly  as  it 
was  unwise.  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  see  unpleasant  history  repeat 
itself  during  Mr.  Eoosevelt's  administration.  President  Eoosevelt,  it 
is  true,  has  never  actually  served  in  Congress;  but  he  has  mingled  with 
public  men,  and  he  has  a  mind  sufficiently  broad  and  catholic  to  prevent 
him  from  making  the  mistake  which  marred  Mr.  Cleveland's  second 
term.  For  a  short  period  last  spring,  during  the  special  session  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Eoosevelt  presided  over  that  body  with  dignity  and  tact, 
and  was  exceedingly  careful  to  respect  its  traditions  and  adapt  himself 
to  its  usages.  The  rumors  which  accredited  him  with  the  intention  of 
revolutionizing  the  methods  and  rules  of  the  Senate  received  his  prompt 
denial.  He  would,  I  am  sure,  have  continued  to  preside  over  the  Sen- 
ate with  judicial  impartiality  and  great  conservatism,  if  tragic  circum- 
stances had  not  called  him  to  higher  office;  and,  being  President,  he 
will  undoubtedly  seek  to  cement  still  more  firmly  the  pleasant  associ- 
ations which  were  then  beginning  to  be  enjoyed,  both  by  the  presiding 
officer  in  the  chair  and  the  senators  upon  the  floor.  He  is  known  to 
possess  a  disposition  more  or  less  pugnacious ;  but,  unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  this  pugnacity  will  not  be  displayed  toward  Congress. 

Of  the  357  members  of  the  House  no  less  than  198  are  Eepubii- 
cans,  a  majority  of  39 ;  while  in  the  Senate  there  are  55  Ee publicans 
as  against  33  opposition,  the  State  of  Delaware  being  unrepresented.  It 
will  thus  Ije  seen  that  any  legislation  upon  which  the  dominant  party 
is  united  ought  speedily  to  be  enacted,  especially  if  it  is  recommended 
by  the  President,  the  ex  officio  leader  of  his  party.  We  may  expect, 
however,  to  see  Congress  dawdle  along  until  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
days before  really  beginning  work,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  wiU  be  no  contest  over  the  Speakership.  Eepresentative 
David  B.  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  who  officiated  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
in  the  last  Congress,  will  be  again  elected  to  that  position;  and  his 
familiarity  with  men  and   measures  should  enable  liim  to  announce 
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promptly  the  personnel  of  the  various  Committees.  In  the  Senate,  the 
gavel  laid  down  by  Vice-President  Roosevelt  will  be  taken  up  by  Senator 
William  P.  Frye,  of  Maine,  who,  during  the  special  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate last  spring,  was  elected  President  pro  tempore,  and  who  is  admirably 
fitted  for  that  office.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  there  should 
be  any  delay  in  either  House  in  speedily  setting  the  wheels  of  legisla- 
tion in  motion.  If  anything  like  reasonable  progress  is  made.  Congress 
ought  to  conclude  its  labors  by  the  first  of  next  June,  and  possibly  at 
an  earlier  date. 

The  most  important  of  the  subjects  which  will  be  considered  by  Con- 
gress during  the  present  session  are,  unquestionably,  (1)  reciprocity,  and 
(2)  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  Nicaragua  canal.  The 
ratification  of  the  latter  document,  if  achieved,  is  to  be  followed  by  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  water- 
way. Both  of  these  topics  —  reciprocity  and  the  treaty  —  were  before 
Congress  during  the  last  session. 

In  the  last  public  utterance  of  President  McKinley  —  his  speech  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  —  he  stood  upon  advanced  ground  regard- 
ing reciprocity.  His  arguments  and  assertions,  prepared  with  great  care 
and  expressed  with  much  clearness  and  force,  were  as  follows : 

"By  sensible  trade  arrangements,  which  will  not  interrupt  our  home  production, 
we  shall  extend  the  outlets  for  our  increasing  surplus.  A  system  which  provides  a 
mutual  exchange  of  commodities  is  manifestly  essential  to  the  continued  and  health- 
ful growth  of  our  export  trade.  We  must  not  repose  in  fancied  security  that  we  can 
forever  sell  everything  and  buy  little  or  nothing.  If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  it 
would  not  be  best  for  us  or  for  those  with  whom  we  deal.  We  should  take  from  our 
customers  such  of  their  products  as  we  can  use  without  harm  to  our  industries  and 
labor.  Reciprocity  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  our  wonderful  industrial  develop- 
ment under  the  domestic  policy  now  firmly  established. 

What  we  produce  beyond  our  domestic  consumption  must  have  a  vent  abroad. 
The  excess  must  be  relieved  through  a  foreign  outlet,  and  we  should  sell  everywhere 
we  can  and  buy  wherever  the  buying  will  enlarge  our  sales  and  production,  and 
thereby  make  a  greater  demand  for  home  labor. 

The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past.  The  expansion  of  our  trade  and  commerce 
is  the  pressing  problem.  Commercial  wars  are  unprofitable.  A  policy  of  good  will 
and  friendly  trade  relations  will  prevent  reprisals.  Reciprocity  treaties  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  the  times  ;  measures  of  retaliation  are  not. 

If,  perchance,  some  of  our  tariffs  are  no  longer  needed  for  revenue,  or  to  encour- 
age and  protect  our  industries  at  home,  why  should  they  not  be  employed  to  extend 
and  promote  our  markets  abroad?" 

In  furtherance  of  these  views,  which  are  known  to  receive  the  par- 
tial endorsement,  at  least,  of  President  Roosevelt,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Administration  to  submit  again  to  the  Senate  the  reciprocity  trea- 
ties which  failed  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  last  session.     This  course 
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will,  undoubtedly,  arouse  strong  opposition.  Eepublican  senators  are, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  position  of  the  humorist  who  regarded  war  as  an  excel- 
lent thing  provided  it  enabled  him  to  rid  himself  of  his  wife's  relations. 
Reciprocity,  as  viewed  by  the  average  Eepublican  in  Congress,  is  admi- 
rable provided  that  it  does  not  permit  the  import,  either  at  a  reduced 
tariff  or  through  absolute  free  trade,  of  foreign  goods  in  competition  with 
the  output  of  his  own  constituents. 

Thus,  the  silk  manufacturers  of  Paterson  regard  with  much  indig- 
nation the  possible  increased  sale  of  French  silks  in  this  country  by  the 
lowering  of  the  tariff  bars  under  the  guise  of  reciprocity.  The  impor- 
tation of  West  Indian  fruits,  as  proposed  by  the  treaties  with  England 
concerniug  the  British  West  Indian  colonies,  alarms  the  California  and 
Florida  fruit  growers ;  while  a  loud  and  emphatic  protest  comes  from  the 
American  wool  producers,  who  very  promptly  discovered,  in  a  reciprocity 
treaty  with  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  a  provision  which  would  bring 
Argentine  wool  into  the  United  States  in  direct  and  injurious  competi- 
tion with  the  home  product.  Already  the  representatives  of  the  wool 
growers  are  preparing  for  the  impending  struggle.  Senator  Warren,  of 
Wyoming,  the  President  of  the  Wool  Growers'  Association,  has  recently 
made  public  a  letter  from  Senator  Foraker,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Eelations,  in  which  he  says  that  the  Argentine  treaty 
is  "dead,"  and  predicts  that  if  it  is  again  sent  to  the  Senate  it  can  never 
be  ratified.  Senator  Clark,  of  Wyoming,  a  committee  colleague  of  Sen- 
ator Foraker,  goes  even  further.  He  says  that  not  only  is  the  Argentine 
treaty  dead  beyond  the  hope  of  resurrection,  but  that,  as  all  the  reci- 
procity treaties  admit  products  of  foreign  countries  that  are  also  products 
of  the  United  States,  they  are  all  doomed  to  defeat.  More  than  this, 
Senator  Aldrich,  of  Ehode  Island,  who  is  the  guardian  of  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  New  England,  has  given  notice  that  if  any  of  these 
treaties  are  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations,  he  will 
move  to  have  them  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  of  which  he 
is  the  chairman,  on  the  ground  that  they  deal  with  tariff  figures  and  are 
more  commercial  than  diplomatic  in  their  character.  If  ever  the  door 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  closes  upon  these  reciprocity  treaties,  it 
wiU  be  for  them  like  the  sealing  of  the  tomb. 

The  message  of  President  Eoosevelt  wiU  disclose  liow  far  he  pro- 
poses to  commit  himself  and  his  party  to  the  reciprocity  idea.  The 
impression  now  current  is  that  he  wiU  favor  it  in  general  terms  wliile 
exyjressing  opposition  to  any  action  that  will  injure  an  American  indus- 
try, thus  leaving  it  to  the  Senale  to  decide  whether  this  injury  is  thieat- 
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ened.  It  has  been  suggested  that  reciprocity  can  be  accomplished  by 
general  legislation ;  but  it  would  seem  rather  a  hazardous  undertaking 
to  frame  a  general  law  upon  the  subject.  If  a  few  specific  treaties  are 
shown  to  fall  heavily  upon  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  pro- 
ducers, a  general  law  might  well  be  expected  to  create  almost  universal 
dissatisfaction.  The  very  suggestion  of  such  an  enactment  will  arouse 
hostility.  It  is  difficult  to  predict,  at  the  threshold  of  Congress,  exactly 
how  the  Eepublican  majority  will  steer  clear  of  the  ScyUa  of  necessary 
foreign  markets  for  plethoric  production,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Chary bdis  of  incensed  producers,  on  the  other. 

The  situation  certainly  offers  ample  opportunity  for  wise  statesman- 
ship. Only  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  the  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural implements  in  the  West  were  startled  by  the  antagonistic 
attitude  of  Russia ;  while  lately  we  have  heard  rumblings  of  exclusion 
tariff  laws  to  be  passed  by  Germany  and  Austria  in  order  to  keep  out 
American  goods,  even  as  the  manufactures  of  those  countries  are  barred 
from  the  United  States.  It  would  not  be  remarkable  if  the  advocates 
of  reciprocity  and  the  adherents  of  an  undisturbed  tariff  neutralized 
themselves  into  non-action.  Certainly  the  friends  of  the  tariff  system 
as  embodied  in  the  present  law  may  be  relied  upon  to  oppose  to  the  ut- 
most any  encroachment  upon  that  system  under  the  guise  of  reciprocity. 

The  tariff  question  is  also  destined  to  come  before  Congress  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  of  Representative  Babcock,  of  Wisconsin,  who  cre- 
ated something  of  a  flurry  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  last  session 
by  the  introduction  of  a  proposal  to  abolish  the  duty  on  steel  and  manu- 
factures of  steel.  Mr.  Babcock' s  measure  is,  primarily,  aimed  at  the 
trusts ;  for  he  has  discovered  that  great  corporations  are  enabled  to  insti- 
tute monopoKes  and  charge  exorbitant  prices  to  American  citizens 
through  the  operation  of  prohibitive  tariffs,  while  the  same  products  are 
sold  cheaply  abroad.  Wlien  Congress  reassembles,  Mr.  Babcock  will 
re-introduce  his  bill  with  additional  sections  relating  to  glass  and  tin 
plate.  He  promises,  in  fact,  to  wage  war  against  all  trust-made  articles 
the  manufacture  of  which  is  protected  by  a  high  tariff  against  foreign 
competition,  with  a  consequent  monopoly  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Babcock  has  been  both  commended  and  criticised.  The  high 
protectionists  condemn  his  premises  and  his  conclusions,  complaining 
with  some  bitterness  that  he  is  removing  the  corner-stone  from  the 
edifice  which  they  have  so  carefully  erected,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
sacred  temple  of  the  Republican  party.  The  commendation  which  Mr. 
Babcock  has  received  has  not  been  confined  to  any  one  section  of  the 
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country,  although,  of  course,  it  is  most  emphatically  expressed  in  the 
Northwest,  where  tariff  reform  has  always  been  more  or  less  popular. 
In  expressing  the  sentiments  of  his  own  people  Mr.  Babcock  will  en- 
counter vigorous  opposition.  Already  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  which  his  measure  must  be  referred 
and  by  which  it  must  be  reported,  have  declared  themselves  against  any 
"tinkering  with  the  tariff."  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  proposed 
law  slumbered  indefinitely  in  the  Committee's  archives,  despite  Mr.  Bab- 
cock's  argument  that  if  a  monopoly-creating  tariff  is  not  reformed  by  its 
friends,  a  drastic  revision,  such  as  afflicted  the  country  during  Mr,  Cleve- 
land's second  administration,  will  be  attempted  by  the  enemies  of  protec- 
tion, who  would  be  swept  into  power  upon  a  wave  of  hostile  sentiment. 

With  the  reciprocity  treaties  before  the  Senate  and  Mr.  Babcock' s 
anti- trust  tariff  reform  bills  in  the  House,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  tariff 
talk  in  Congress.  If,  however,  the  treaties  never  see  the  light  of  day, 
and  the  Babcock  bill  rests  silently  upon  the  files  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  very  little  opportimity  will  be  afforded  for  public 
formal  discussion,  and  the  question  will  be  confined  to  the  speculation 
of  the  lobby  and  the  cloak-room.  In  this,  however,  there  will  be  a  re- 
semblance to  smouldering  fire.  Non-action  will  not  remove  the  threat- 
ened evil  of  a  lack  of  foreign  markets  for  surplus  production,  or  banish 
the  growing  opinion  that  trusts  are  fostered  by  tariffs  which  prohibit 
competition.  These  problems  must  be  met  and  solved  sooner  or  later ; 
and  failure  in  the  present  Congress  merely  leaves  the  task  to  be  under- 
taken at  some  later  day. 

The  attitude  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of  American  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  the  Isthmian  waterway  was  so  plainly  manifested  at  the  last  ses- 
sion that  Secretary  Hay  is  not  likely,  in  submitting  a  new  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  to  repeat  the  objectionable  features  of  the  document 
known  as  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1900.  These,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, were  the  failure  to  abrogate  specifically  the  Clayton -Bulwer 
Treaty  of  1850,  in  which  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  mutually 
agreed  not  to  seek  exclusive  ownership  of  an  Isthmian  canal;  the  pro- 
vision necessitating  the  agreement  of  all  the  European  powers  to  the 
convention;  the  omission  of  a  clause  authorizing  the  United  States  to 
apply  such  measures  as  it  miglit  find  necessary  to  take  for  securing,  by 
its  own  forces,  the  defence  of  the  United  States  and  the  maintenance  of 
public  order;  and  the  j)rohibition  of  the  fortification  of  the  canal.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Kelations  offered  amendments  which  more  se- 
curely safeguarded  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  these  changes 
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were  adopted  by  practically  unanimous  votes.  The  treaty  was  then 
submitted  to  Great  Britain  for  rejection  or  approval.  It  was  not  ac- 
cepted; but  Lord  Pauncefote  has  returned  to  Washington  with  sugges- 
tions from  Lord  Salisbury  which  are  to  be  drafted  into  a  new  agreement. 
It  is  understood  that  Great  Britain  agTees  to  the  abrogation  of  the 
Clayton- Bui wer  Treaty  of  1850,  under  which  convention  the  United 
States  and  England  declared  that  neither  country  would  "ever  obtain  or 
maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive  control  over  the  said  ship  canal."  In 
agreeing  to  this  abrogation,  the  British  Government  does  not  ask  a  quid 
pro  quo,  no  consideration  or  recompense  being  suggested  or  named,  al- 
though common  report  credited  British  selfishness  with  desiring  either  a 
cession  of  Alaskan  territory  or  trade  advantages  for  the  West  Indian 
colonies.  The  treaty  will,  in  addition,  concede  all  the  points  for  which 
the  Senate  so  strenuously  contended  when  the  first  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  was  under  consideration.  The  right  of  theL^nited  States  to  con- 
trol, maintain,  and  defend  the  proposed  canal  is  recognized,  although  in 
the  former  treaty  fortifications  were  specifically  prohibited.  Instead  of 
guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  during 
peace,  as  formerly  provided,  the  new  convention  insures  this  neutrality 
only  while  peace  prevails,  so  that  the  spectacle  of  hostile  warships  using 
the  waterway  will  be  averted.  One  provision  of  the  former  treaty  is 
retained :  the  United  States  still  agreeing  not  to  discriminate  in  its  own 
favor  m  the  matter  of  tolls.  This  is  the  only  clause  of  the  new  treaty 
which  can  possibly  excite  opposition ;  but  I  recall  the  fact  that  when 
Senator  Bard,  of  California,  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  first  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty,  reserving  the  right  of  the  L^nited  States  to  exercise 
this  discrimination,  his  motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven 
yeas  to  forty-three  nays.  There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  to  believe 
that  a  satisfactory^  understanding  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  will  soon  be  reached ;  and  that  it  will  embody  every  point  of 
advantage  which  patriotic  interest  can  suggest.  Even  then  there  will  be 
many  honest  souls  who  will  inquire  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  regarding  the  construction  of  a  canal  upon  the  American 
continent  by  American  engineers  and  American  capital.  The  answer 
will  be  that  the  Clayton -Bulwer  Treaty  must  be  still  considered  as  bind- 
ing, and  that  its  summary  abrogation  would  give  unnecessary  offence  to 
the  English  Government.  The  reply  may  not  he,  altogether  satisfactory, 
but  it  is  the  only  reason  which  seems  to  be  advanced  by  those  who  re- 
gard a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Isthmian  canal. 
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When  a  treaty  has  been  finally  ratified,  Congress  may  be  expected 
to  enact  a  bill,  such  as  was  agreed  to  in  the  House  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, fixing  a  limit  of  cost  for  the  canal,  authorizing  the  army  engineers 
to  begin  the  work,  and  appropriating  a  sum  sufficient  to  start  the  enter- 
prise. The  necessary  permission  from  the  Governments  of  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Eica,  if  the  Nicaragua  route  shall  be  finally  accepted,  will  be 
obtained  without  difficulty,  negotiations  to  that  end  having  been  inaug- 
urated some  months  ago.  At  the  same  time  it  is  expected  that  opposi- 
tion to  the  Nicaraguan  site  will  be  stimulated  by  friends  of  the  Panama 
route ;  while  there  are  rumors  that  obstacles  to  the  building  of  any  Isth- 
mian canal  will  be  suggested  by  interests  connected  with  the  Suez  com- 
pany, the  receipts  of  which  will  natiurally  be  materially  reduced  when 
the  rival  pathway  to  the  East  is  in  operation.  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  these  antagonistic  influences  will  be  effective.  The  desire  of 
Congress  to  see  the  canal  a  reality  is  too  sincere  and  universal  to  brook 
further  delay;  and  if  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congi-ess 
accomplishes  nothing  else  than  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  will 
insure  the  commencement  of  this  great  international  enterprise,  it  will 
not  have  assembled  in  vain. 

Other  matters  of  importance  which  will  occupy  the  attention  of 
Congress  include  the  question  of  extending  the  Geary  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act,  which  expires  by  limitation  next  May.  The  trades  unions  and 
other  organized  bodies  of  working-men  in  the  West,  and  especially  upon 
the  Pacific  slope,  are  even  now  agitating  the  necessity  for  continuing 
restrictive  legislation ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  hostility  toward  the 
Chinese  is  not  as  bitter  at  the  present  time  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
Cliinese  labor  is  being  found  essential  to  the  development  of  the  coast 
States.  In  the  end,  however,  Congress  is  likely  to  heed  the  protest  of 
the  labor  organizations,  and,  with  proper  respect  for  the  votes  which 
they  represent,  to  renew  the  Exclusion  Act  for  another  decade.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  while  this  spirit  of  restriction  is  upon  Congress,  some- 
thing will  be  done  not  only  toward  barring  out  the  anarchists  who  seek 
a  refuge  within  our  gates,  but  also  in  the  direction  of  deporting  those 
who  utter  murderous  doctrines.  The  Senate  once  passed,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Senator  David  B.  Hill,  of  New  York,  a  bill  of  this  character 
which  was  carefully  Y)repared,  and  which  met  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  that  body.  It  happUy  combined  the  protection  of  the  com- 
munity with  the  largest  degiee  of  individual  liljerty  consistent  with 
public  safety.  It  failed,  for  some  reason,  in  the  House.  Its  revival  at 
this  time  would  l)e  wise  and  opportune. 
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It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Democratic  minority,  having  in  view 
the  Congressional  elections  next  fall,  will  endeavor  to  agitate  legislation 
against  trusts,  and  to  this  end  will  support  any  and  all  efforts  to  secure 
consideration  for  the  Babcock  measures  abeady  mentioned.  Even  if 
no  anti-trust  enactment  is  secured,  the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record 
will  afford  a  convenient  depository  for  speeches  to  be  used  dui'iug  the 
next  campaign. 

It  is  also  to  be  expected  that  the  Philippine  question  will  be  again 
promiaent.  The  legislation  placed  upon  the  statute  books  duriug  the 
final  hom'S  of  the  last  Congress,  vesting  in  such  persons  as  might  be 
appointed  by  the  President  "all  militaiy,  civil,  and  judicial  powers  nec- 
essary to  govern  the  Philippine  Islands,"  was  admitted  to  be  tentative 
in  its  character.  It  provided  for  reports  concerning  the  acts  of  this 
temporary  administi-ation,  in  order  to  supply  "all  information  which 
may  be  useful  to  the  Congress  in  providing  for  a  more  permanent  gov- 
ernment." The  Eepublican  leaders  will,  during  the  present  session,  at- 
tempt the  task  of  formulating  general  legislation  for  the  Philippines, 
regarding  such  action  as  an  absolute  necessity.  The  undertaking  will 
be  necessarily  extensive ;  and  iu  the  House,  as  well  as  in  the  Senate, 
we  may  look  for  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  Philippine  question. 
The  recent  disturbances  in  the  islands  will  afford  the  Democrats  a  much- 
desired  text  for  condemniug  the  acquisition  of  oriental  territory;  the 
Congi'essional  campaign  of  1902  being  a  natural  inspu-ation  for  their 
oratory. 

The  conditions  in  Cuba  are  much  more  satisfactor}-,  and  much  dis- 
cussion is  not  likely  to  be  provoked  unless  an  attempt  is  made  to  arrange 
a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  new  government  of  that  island.  In  that 
case  we  may  confidently  anticipate  an  animated  struggle  in  which  the 
sugar  and  tobacco  interests  will  be  capably  represented.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  a  sincere  effort  will  be  made,  at  this  early  stage  of  Cuban 
development,  to  agitate  for  the  annexation  of  the  island.  Had  Presi- 
dent McKinley  been  spared  some  action  iu  this  du-ection  would  have 
been  inaugurated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  looked  forward  to  annex- 
ation as  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  Cuban  problem.  In  his  speech 
at  Austin,  Texas,  while  en  route  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  he  uttered  these 
significant  sentences: 

"The  people  of  Texas,  like  the  people  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  fought 
their  way  to  independence,  and,  like  them,  came  into  the  Union  withont  any  terri- 
torial probation,  a  perfected  State.  They  conquered  the  right  of  self-government 
through  the  sword,  and  then  sought  association  with  the  other  States  of  the  Republic. 
They  thought  it  no  sacrifice  of  their  independence  to  pass  from  a  Republic  to  a  Sov- 
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ereign  State  in  the  Federal  Union.  It  was  the  realization  of  their  highest  aspira- 
tions, and  brought  order,  security,  tranquillity,  and  opportunity  to  govern  themselves. 
What  a  mighty  acquisition  and  how  rich  with  benefits  for  both  Nation  and  State." 

This  utterance  of  President  McKinley  had  a  hidden  meaniag.  It 
only  needs  the  mere  suggestion  that  Cuba  was  in  his  mind  at  the  time 
to  reveal  the  analogy  between  the  Eepublic  of  Texas  —  which  had  con- 
quered independence  with  the  sword,  which  had  thought  it  no  sacrifice 
to  become  one  of  the  United  States,  and  which  had  realized  all  the 
blessiQgs  of  a  stable  government  thereby  —  and  the  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  and  are  now  existiug  in  Cuba.  Unquestionably,  if  Pres- 
ident McKiuley  were  happily  still  alive,  we  should  hear  some  authori- 
tative suggestions  on  the  floor  of  Congress  in  line  with  his  ideas.  How 
far  President  Eoosevelt  is  prepared  to  go  in  advocacy  of  Cuban  annexa- 
tion is  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  earnest  endeavor  made  during  the  last  session  to  pass  a  bill  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  American  merchant  marine,  commonly  known 
as  the  ship  subsidy  bill,  will  be  renewed.  The  measure  will  be  pre- 
sented in  new  form,  embodying  certain  modifications  designed  to  over- 
come the  criticisms  expressed  by  prominent  members  of  the  majority 
party.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  opposition  to  the  bill  last  year 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Democrats.  Their  antagonism  will 
continue,  despite  all  amendment,  for  it  is  directed  against  the  principles, 
and  not  the  details,  of  the  proposed  measure.  It  might  be  added  that 
the  objections  of  many  leading  Republicans  are  so  deep-rooted  and  so 
widespreading  that  if  the  bill  is  changed  to  suit  their  views,  it  will  not 
be  satisfactory  to  those  who  hope  to  be  benefited  by  its  enactment.  The 
chances  for  the  yjassage  of  the  bill,  however,  are  undoubtedly  improved 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  session  of  Congress  is  not  limited  by  a  fixed 
day  of  adjournment;  but,  even  with  this  advantage,  the  fate  of  the  sub- 
sidy legislation  depends  largely,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  success  which 
will  attend  the  efforts  of  its  advocates  to  unite  the  Republicans  in  Con- 
gi-ess  solidly  in  its  support.  Henry  Litchfield  West. 

28 
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The  island  of  Formosa  stands  to-day  a  Japanese  sentinel  at  the 
very  gates  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Think  of  it :  a  little  island,  half 
as  large  as  Ireland,  at  the  door  of  an  empire  larger  than  the  United 
States!  This  fact  in  itself  is  significant  of  the  vast  importance  of 
insular  possessions  at  the  present  day.  So  late  as  twenty-five  years 
ago  the  myriad  islands  of  Oceanica  were  scarcely  even  studied  as 
groups,  while  those  lying  upon  what  have  now  become  great  highways 
of  travel  were  rarely,  if  ever,  mentioned.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  a 
teacher  at  school  might  put  the  somewhat  vague  query :  "  Can  you  men- 
tion a  group  of  islands  lying  in  the  Pacific,  west  of  the  United  States  ? " 
and  some  enterprising  youth,  presumably  familiar  with  the  narrative  of 
Captain  Cook,  would  answer,  "The  Sandwich  Islands";  whereupon  the 
boys  would  wonder  for  a  moment  how  so  happy  and  suggestive  a  term 
could  be  applied  to  so  remote  and  uninteresting  a  subject.  At  the  close 
of  the  session,  the  myriad  islands  of  the  southern  Pacific  were  swept  to- 
gether under  the  comprehensive  term  of  Oceanica,  and  dismissed  from 
further  consideration. 

Even  to-day,  notwithstanding  many  unmistakable  indications  that 
the  subject  is  akeady  of  tremendous  importance,  the  general  knowledge 
concerning  the  numerous  islands  of  the  globe  is  very  limited.  Upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  even  intelligent  persons, 
fairly  familiar  with  geography,  were  quite  at  sea  concerning  the  location 
of  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  groups.  They  remembered  that  such  isl- 
ands existed ;  but  where  ?  The  old  maps  were  brought  out,  and  there 
were  the  islands  broadly  in  evidence,  and  invested  for  the  time  with  a 
greater  importance  than  the  whole  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Why  ?  Because  they  shortened  the  distance  to  be  traversed  by  Admiral 
Cervera's  fleet.  Here  we  have  the  secret  of  the  marvellous  transforma- 
tion which  has  brought  the  numerous,  widely  scattered,  and  infinitely 
diversified  islands  of  the  world  prominently  to  the  front  as  a  new  factor 
upon  the  political  chessboard.  Shortening  of  distance,  or  in  other  words, 
rapidity  of  communication,  has  brought  the  continents  of  the  world  into 
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closer  contact ;  has  facilitated  exploration  and  settlement  abroad ;  and  has 
powerfully  stimulated  the  struggle  for  commercial  and  political  suprem- 
acy. Yet  imderneath  all  this  we  find  a  clearly  defined  scheme  of 
world-dominion/  gradually  unfolding  itself  with  the  accuracy  of  a  geo- 
metrical proposition,  and  spreading  its  lines  over  every  portion  of  the 
globe.  In  view  of  the  importance  here  accorded  to  insular  possessions,- 
it  may  be  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  evolution  of  these  scattered 
fragments  of  the  earth's  surface  as  the  primary  factors  of  geographical, 
commercial,  and  political  development. 

Our  extraordinary  geographical  progress  dates  from  the  discovery  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  about  150  years  before  the  advent  of  Columbus; 
and  it  was  the  discovery  of  these,  the  "Happy  Isles  "  of  tradition,  that 
induced  the  Portuguese  navigators  to  feel  their  way  along  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  We  have  all  observed  the  first  sallies  of  little  children 
from  home.  First  they  venture  forth  a  little  distance  —  a  very  little 
distance  —  and  then  hurriedly  run  back.  They  then  become  familiar- 
ized with  the  object  of  their  fear,  and  warily  proceed  s  ttle  farther. 
Gradually,  however,  as  they  become  more  certain  of  their  territory,  they 
gain  courage  and  risk  very  respectable  excursions  indeed.  Such  was  the 
progress  of  the  Portuguese  along  the  African  coast ;  and  we  shall  perceive 
how,  at  this  early  stage  of  maritime  exploration,  islands  already  become 
invaluable  points  d'appui  in  a  geographical  sense.  To  the  youthful- 
spirited  and  romantic  adventurers,  sailing  out  upon  the  Atlantic  in  their 
little  caravels,  the  Canaries,  sixty  miles  from  the  African  coast,  were  a 
landmark  upon  the  unknown  deep.  Nevertheless,  every  cape  was  to 
them  still  an  object  of  terror.  Over  seventy-five  years  elapsed  before 
they  ventured  beyond  Nun  —  literally,  "  Cape  No  "  —  a  significant  term 
—  and  it  was  over  eighteen  years  afterward  that  they  rounded  Cape 
Bojador  (1434),  so  terrified  were  they  by  the  fierce  breakers  which 
dashed  upon  that  far-projecting  reef. 

The  inexperienced  explorers  of  that  age  still  closely  hugged  the  shore, 
when  an  event  occurred  which  again  appears  to  have  given  a  tremendous 
stimulus  to  nautical  exploration  —  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  Verde 
group.  The  discovery  of  these  islands  (1445)  by  a  party  of  mariners, 
who,  greatly  against  their  inclination,  were  driven  thither  by  a  storm, 
must  have  had  an  extraordinary  significance  in  those  early  days  of  geo- 
gray»hical  discovery.  The  consciousness  that  there  was  land  back  of 
them  —  320  miles  out  at  sea  —  undoubtedly  inspired  to  very  bold  ex- 

'  The  word  "scheme  "  is  here  used  to  signify,  not  a  prearranged  plan,  but  an  or- 
ganic evolution. 
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cursions  navigators  who  had  hitherto  anxiously  followed  the  coast-line; 
and  this  sense  of  security  promoted  the  great  enterprises  which  now  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession.  AVithin  five  years  from  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape  Verde  group  the  Portuguese  had  penetrated  to  the  southernmost 
point  of  Liberia ;  in  other  words,  in  five  yeais  they  had  boldly  measured 
the  same  distance  which  before  had  consumed  nearly  twenty.  They 
now  proceed  by  leaps  and  bounds.  One  expedition  pushes  forward  the 
Portuguese  advance-posts  —  stone  pillars  bearing  the  arms  of  Portugal 
— 1,300  miles  in  nineteen  months;  and  in  the  following  year  two  car- 
avels of  fifty  tons  sweep  the  coast  to  Bird's  Island,  passing  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  wildest  dreams  of  the  Ai^abian  conquerors  now  reappeared  be- 
fore the  imagination  of  the  enthusiastic  and  romantic  Portuguese. 
Emissaiies  of  the  king,  taking  the  continental  route  by  way  of  the  Le- 
vant, quickly  passed  aroimd  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa  to  pave  the 
way;  and  in  1497  Vasco  da  Gama's  squadron  at  last  triumphantly 
btu^t  into  that  golden  realm,  the  fabulous  region  of  the  Indies.  The 
dazzling  di-eam  of  centuries  was  fulfilled. 

Here  Em-opeans  received  their  first  lesson  on  the  strategical  impor- 
tance of  insular  strongholds.  Theii^  ships,  India-boimd,  landed  at  Mo- 
zambique and  Mombasa  on  the  Afiican  coast,  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Ormuz,  Goa,  and  Cochin  —  all  islets,  excepting  the  last- mentioned,  the 
fort  of  which  was  situated  at  the  point  of  a  long  and  extremely  narrow 
peninsula,  practically  inaccessible.  Thus  was  this  marvellous  though 
brief  emphe  maintained :  a  few  little  detached  insular  strongholds  com- 
manding important  strategical  points;  swift  caravels,  as  superior  to  the 
Arabian  bark  as  was  Dewey's  iron  fleet  to  the  obsolete  squadron  of 
Spain ;  and  guns  served  by  marksmen  whose  aim  is  said  to  have  been 
almost  infallible. 

As  the  Canaries  became  the  points  of  departure  for  the  first  timid  sal- 
lies of  the  Portuguese,  so  with  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  Azores, 
800  miles  from  the  coast  of  Portugal,  light  at  last  began  to  dawn  on  the 
broad  Atlantic.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  high  geographical  im- 
portance which  the  discovery  of  this  archipelago  must  have  had,  we 
are  comf>elled  to  realize  that  our  treatment  of  islands  has  hitherto  been 
akin  to  that  sometimes  extended  to  a  humble  servitor,  who  helps  us  to 
wealth  and  preferment,  but  who  is  dismissed  and  forgotten  as  soon  as 
his  services  are  no  longer  reqmi^ed.  The  discovery  of  the  Azores  was 
the  slow  rising  of  the  curtain  upon  an  iufinite  perspective.  Visions  of 
bright  lands  lying  still  farther  out  at  sea  now  began  to  haunt  the  im- 
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agination;  until  finally,  in  the  mind  of  the  greatest  visionary  of  that 
period,  these  dreams  became  invested  with  all  the  power  of  actuality. 
"  Land  beyond  the  Azores  ! "  Such  must  have  been  the  cry  of  the  crew 
of  Columbus,  which  drew  them  on  and  on  like  an  invisible  magnet  to 
the  great  group  of  islands  in  the  Caribbean. 

Whether  the  reader  believes  in  chance,  or  holds  that  the  prow  of 
Columbus  was,  amid  shifting  course  and  varying  winds,  directed  by  a  di- 
vine agency,  the  fact  remains,  that  the  most  carefully  concocted  plan 
could  not  have  conducted  the  great  navigator  to  any  other  spot  quite  so 
favorable  to  further  exploration.  Here  were  islands  sufficiently  isolated 
to  insm-e  security,  yet  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  heart  of  two  con- 
tinents, and  to  the  very  centre  of  fertility.  From  this  point  Ponce  de 
Leon  could  safely  proceed  to  Florida,  De  Soto  to  the  Mississippi,  Cortez 
to  Mexico,  and  Balboa  to  Panama ;  and  here  Europeans  received  their 
first  lesson  on  the  immense  value  of  islands  as  bases  for  continental  ex- 
ploration. 

In  1600,  the  empire  of  the  islands  beyond  the  confines  of  Europe 
was  divided  between  Spain  and  Portugal;  the  former  occupying  such  of 
the  Antilles  as  she  desired,  the  latter  possessing  all  important  groups 
appropriated  in  the  East,  with  the  exception  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
Ladrones  —  groups  forever  famous  as  marking  the  termination  of  Magel- 
lan's memorable  voyage  around  the  world. 

And  now,  after  a  general  survey  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  pass 
across  the  threshold  into  the  seventeenth.  What  a  change !  History 
records  no  transformation  more  sudden  and  complete.  It  is  like  step- 
ping from  a  brilliantly  illuminated  theatre  into  a  cold,  dark,  drizzling 
atmosphere,  where  we  are  solely  intent  on  drawing  our  wraps  about  us, 
and  finding  the  shortest  way  to  a  warm  fireside.  We  step  at  once  from 
the  most  romantic  into  the  most  practical  age.  The  brilliant  Portu- 
guese explorer  is  followed  by  the  greatest  merchant  of  history,  the 
Hollander,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  main  chance,  with  an  industry  and 
a  minuteness  and  exactness  of  detail  never  equalled  —  the  exact  counter- 
part of  his  predecessor,  whose  wild  extravagance  of  plan  proved  alike 
his  glor}"  and  his  ruin.  Instead  of  seeking  a  vast  and  splendid  empire, 
with  uncertainty  of  tenure,  the  practical  Dutch  merchants  at  once  per- 
ceived the  high  value  of  the  insular  possessions  of  the  East  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  They  preferred,  therefore,  to  intrench  themselves  securely 
and  permanently  in  the  East  Indies,  not  only  to  control  the  immense 
wealth  of  these  islands,  but  to  utilize  them  as  commercial  bases,  from 
which  they  could  safely  reach  all  the  principal  depots  —  most  of  them 
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minute  island  sentinels  —  upon  the  eastern  seas.  Yet  not  these  alone, 
but  all  the  groups  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  now  became  indis- 
pensable stepping-stones  of  commerce  in  that  long,  lonely,  and  labori- 
ous voyage  between  tlu-ifty  Holland  and  her  far  distant  possessions  in 
the  East.     Let  us  follow  these  little  craft  upon  their  voyage. 

Leaving  Amsterdam,  the  ships,  instead  of  passing  through  the  Chan- 
nel, sailed  around  the  northern  coast  of  Scotland,  between  Shetland  and 
Orkney,  down  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  giving  it  a  very  wide  berth, 
however,  and  thence  southward  past  the  Azores  to  the  Canaries  —  a 
long,  circuitous,  and  laborious  route,  at  first  adopted  to  avoid  hostile 
cruisers,  and  riterward  retained  as  a  safeguard  against  smuggling. 

From  the  Canaries,  the  ships  passed  on  to  the  Cape  Verde  group, 
where  repairs  ^>^^e  made  and  provisions  taken  on  board.  Here  islands 
first  acquire  importance  as  commercial  recruiting  stations  and  supply- 
depots  ;  and  here,  also,  the  Cape  Verde  group  is  again  among  the  first  to 
come  into  the  foreground.  The  vessels  now  continued  on  their  way  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they  remained  for  several  weeks.  It  is 
an  exemplification  of  one  of  the  most  tragic  features  of  history  that  the 
descendants  of  those  brave  Hollanders,  whose  settlement  at  the  Cape  for 
more  than  160  years  constituted  the  only  landmark  in  that  distant  region 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  should  be  at  last  compelled  to  lose  the 
independent  position  which  they  so  long  maintained. 

Upon  their  departure  from  the  Cape,  the  ships  sailed  eastward  to 
the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam.  Here  they  changed  their 
course  to  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  through  which  they  passed,  skirting  the 
islands  leading  to  Batavia.  On  the  return  voyage  St.  Helena  and  As- 
cension, together  with  the  Cape  Verde  group,  served  to  break  the  long 
distance  across  the  Atlantic  to  a  far  western  point  above  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland.  Upon  reaching  the  Banks  they  sailed  far  to  the 
north  again,  to  the  Shetland  Islands,  where  a  convoy  of  cruisers  awaited 
them.  The  whole  voyage  to  and  from  Batavia  extended  over  36,000 
miles  —  a  distance  equivalent  to  nearly  one  and  one-half  times  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  or  to  six  round  trips  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool.  As  we  gaze  back  upon  that  distant  period  we  are  filled  with 
admiration  for  the  patience  and  industry  which  were  needed  to  trans- 
port in  a  voyage  so  protracted,  and  by  means  of  a  fleet  so  small, 
freighted  with  a  heavy  equipment  of  sailors  and  soldiers,  no  less  than 
$2,500,000  worth  of  merchandise  annually.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  above-mentioned 
islands  as  havens  and  supply-depots.     The  insular  acquisitions  of  Hoi- 
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land  at  this  time  include  the  East  Indies,  Ceylon,  and  the  Maldives  —  in 
short,  all  the  most  valuable  insular  possessions  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view. 

We  also  note  a  change  of  color  in  the  Caribbean,  where  Spain  is  at 
last  confronted  by  two  formidable  rivals  —  England  and  France.  In- 
stead of  recognizing  the  value  of  her  insular  possessions  —  geographical, 
commercial,  and  strategical  —  Spain,  like  Portugal,  in  her  eagerness  to 
acquire,  lost  her  foothold  of  valuable  j9om^s  d'appiti.  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique,  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  Caribbean,  are  seized  by  France, 
which  nation  also  chooses  to  divide  with  Spain  the  island  of  Hay ti ;  the 
islands  known  as  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  formerly  claimed  by  the 
Spanish,  are  occupied  by  Holland ;  while  England  takes  valuable  Ja- 
maica, and  the  Bahamas,  as  well  as  Barbadoes  and  most  of  the  other 
islands  of  both  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Groups.  What  a  trea- 
sure trove!  Yet  surely  this  is  not  astonishing.  Wherever  the  Span- 
iards went  they  left  behind  a  swath  of  ruin  and  desolation;  and  in 
occupying  several  of  the  islands  vacated  by  them,  the  English  virtually 
seized  upon  a  corpse.  The  fate  of  Spain  has  been  particularly  cruel. 
Yet  in  every  instance  the  fearful  retribution  meted  out  to  her  has  been 
fully  merited.  Frenzied  and  dazed  with  lust  and  rapine,  her  career  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  infuriated  buU  of  the  arena,  which  succumbs 
at  last  beneath  the  steel  of  the  toreador. 

Islands,  by  reason  of  their  position,  develop  an  indomitable  love  of 
independence.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  illustration  of  this  spirit  was 
furnished  by  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries,  a  group  secluded 
since  the  beginning  of  time  until  its  discovery  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Here  a  different  language  prevailed  on  each  island ;  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  one  little  rock  scarcely  understood  their  neighbors  upon 
the  next.  Fuerteventura,  little  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  city  of 
New  York,  was  ruled  by  two  rival  kings,  whose  so-called  states  were 
separated  by  a  wall  completely  dividing  the  island  into  two  parts.  Upon 
the  Grand  Canary,  a  trifle  smaller  than  London,  there  were  two  capitals, 
thirty-three  distinct  settlements  and  two  states,  each  ruled  by  its  re- 
spective king  and  high  priest,  as  well  as  by  an  oligarchical  senate  —  a 
House  of  Lords,  in  other  words  —  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  mem- 
bers chosen  from  the  nobility.  Although  the  instance  afforded  by  this 
Lillix)utian  domain  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  and  unique,  the  love 
of  independence  inspired  by  an  insular  environment  is  everywhere  per- 
ceptible. Ancient  Ireland  had  a  king  to  every  bog;  and  the  descend- 
ants of  these  royalties  have  not  yet  finished  the  quarrel.     In  Samoa,  until 
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recently,  rival  kings  were  installed  with  the  regularity  of  officers  of  the 
watch ;  and  even  Hayti,  the  only  island  republic  in  the  world,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  had  no  history. 

If  we  now  proceed  from  single  islands  to  more  extensive  archipela- 
goes, the  intensity  of  the  conflict  increases,  and  piracy  begins.  Such 
was  the  condition  found  by  Magellan  in  the  Philippines,  and  by  the  Por- 
tuguese in  other  parts  of  the  Malay  Archipelago ;  and  such  was  the  phe- 
nomenon —  hitherto  accounted  for  upon  political  grounds  —  which  in- 
evitably arose  in  the  neglected  insular  wilderness  of  the  Caribbean. 
The  game  of  hide-and-seek  played  among  this  maze  of  islands  by  the 
rovers  and  pirates  of  the  seventeenth  century  constitutes  a  unique 
chapter  of  history.  Here  originated  the  proud  titles  of  buccaneer,  free- 
booter, and  filibuster.  From  this  school  were  graduated  the  famous 
Edward  Teach  —  he  of  the  ringlets  and  curls  —  and  Captain  Kidd,  to 
disseminate  the  doctrine  throughout  the  world.  The  seeds  sown  by  the 
Spaniards  now  bore  fruit,  and  the  Caribbean  was  converted  into  a  verit- 
able hell,  where  the  reckless  elements  of  every  nation  held  high  carni\'^l. 

The  stamping  out  of  this  hotbed  of  pkacy  is  coeval  with  the  sunrise 
of  British  colonial  influence.  We  have  seen  how  islands  became  the 
primary  agents  of  daring  maritime  exploits,  and  later  the  indispensable 
starting  points  of  continental  exploration.  We  have  seen  how  the 
minute  geographical  divisions  seized  by  Portugal  constituted  the  stra- 
tegic bases  upon  which  the  power  of  that  nation  was  based.  During  the 
maritime  regime  of  the  Dutch  the  East  Indies  are  commercial  bases ; 
while  all  the  scattered  groups  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
become  stepping-stones  of  commerce.  With  the  advent  of  British 
power,  islands,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  become  colonial  centres 
which,  like  luminous  bodies  of  the  firmament,  shed  about  them  bright 
rays  of  civilization  and  culture. 

Freedom  and  independence  as  defined  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are 
insular  in  their  origin.  Even  the  English  colonies  on  the  American 
Continent  are  widely  scattered.  Care  is  taken  that  a  very  broad  margin 
be  left  between  these  bickering  "independencies,"  each  of  which  desires 
to  be  completely  insulated.  Upon  the  whole,  settlements  are  preferably 
made  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  and  more  particularly  on  islands ; 
and,  in  this  connection,  it  is  significant  that  the  most  extensive,  pros- 
perous, and  contented  colony  of  England  to-day  is  the  island  continent 
of  Australia,  in  the  farthest  region  of  the  antipodes.  It  is  not  aston- 
ishing, therefore,  that  the  second  colony  in  America  should  have  been 
established  on  the  Bermudas,  that  orphan  group  of  the  Atlantic. 
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Bermuda  typifies  the  British  love  of  independence;  Jamaica,  the 
British  genius  for  self-government.  It  is  this  extraordinary  capacity 
for  self-government  which  has  enabled  England  to  found  the  first  suc- 
cessful and  permanent  colonies  on  islands  —  frequently  the  most  difficult 
possessions  to  conquer  and  to  maintain.  The  insular  possessions  of  the 
Spaniards  have  never  been  colonies,  but  stamping-grounds.  The  Span- 
ish ships  sail  from  Cadiz  to  Havana  to  procm-e  the  "treasures  of  the 
King,"  and  the  "jewels  and  epingles  for  the  Queen";  while  Jamaica 
sends  her  own  vessels  to  England  via  Bermuda.  The  possessions  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  not  then, 
as  now,  successful  colonial  centres,  patterned  on  English  models :  they 
were  mere  commercial  agencies,  many  of  them  actually  situated  on 
minute  and  well-protected  islets  scarcely  perceptible  on  the  map.  As 
to  France,  we  have  but  to  compare  the  insular  schemes  of  that  nation 
with  the  upbuilding  of  England's  island  possessions,  amid  darkness  and 
tempest,  slavery  and  piracy,  to  perceive  upon  what  foundations  the 
British  Empire  has  been  reared. 

From  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  France  made  no 
further  effort  to  strengthen  her  hold  upon  her  newly  acquired  West 
Indian  possessions  than  merel}^  to  send  over  a  few  experienced  Jewish 
merchants  to  build  up  trade,  to  the  present  day,  when  she  is  generously 
permitted  by  England  to  retain  the  little  fishing-stations,  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  as  souvenirs  of  her  once  vast  possessions  in  America,  the 
French  insular  schemes  have  undoubtedly  furnished  the  most  valuable 
material  to  the  comedy  of  history.  Perhaps  the  most  theatrical  of  these 
enterprises,  however,  was  that  which  may  be  not  inaptly  designated  as 
the  "  Organization  of  the  Invincible  Armada  for  the  Grand  Colonization 
of  Madagascar."  The  whole  nation,  with  that  generous  enthusiasm  for 
an  idea  which  is  its  most  striking  characteristic,  rose  to  the  occasion. 
Louis  XIV  subscribed  the  enormous  sum  of  3,500,000  livres  toward  the 
enterprise;  and  every  city  of  France  followed  his  example.  All  the 
royal  dockyards  were  thrown  open;  a  bishop  (!)  was  appointed  to  the 
"  see  of  Madagascar " ;  and  finally  a  great  excursion  fleet,  in  holiday 
array,  set  sail  for  this  picnic  ground  of  the  East.  Four  hundred  persons 
died  on  the  voyage ;  and  instead  of  finding  an  earthly  paradise,  the  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  was  greeted  by  a  few  half-starved  French 
colonists,  the  feeble  remnant  of  an  unsuccessful  party  of  explorers. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  Madagascar, 
in  homely  phraseology,  has  not  yet  begun  to  be  colonized.  Now  for 
the  contrast !     Within  fourteen  years  after  the  conquest  of  that  Spanish 
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graveyard,  Jamaica,  the  white  population  had  increased  from  1,500  to 
15,000,  and  the  effective  land  and  sea  forces  to  over  5,000.  Agricul- 
ture and  commerce  —  absolutely  unique  features  —  had  already  found 
rapid  extension;  and  in  1675  the  records  of  the  island  show  over  250 
holdings.  So  much  for  Jamaica,  which  England  has  now  held  for  about 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  which  to-day  constitutes  the  central  strong- 
hold of  her  beautiful  and  symmetrical  web  in  the  Caribbean. 

Every  island  of  Great  Britain  is  a  monument  to  her  colonial  genius. 
Even  the  infant  isle  of  St.  Helena,  a  barren  rock  selected  as  a  recruiting 
station  for  India-bound  vessels,  is  shortly  after  its  first  actual  settlement 
by  sufferers  of  the  London  Fire  of  1666  converted  into  a  purchaser 
equal  to  Burcoola,  the  port  of  Sumatra,  and  figures  among  the  following 
group  of  giants  as  a  "  consumer  "  of  the  East  India  Company :  Bengal, 
Madras,  Bombay,  Burcoola,  St.  Helena,  and  China. 

In  singular  contrast  to  those  of  any  other  nation,  therefore,  the  isl- 
ands of  Great  Britain,  first  and  foremost,  become  colonial  centres ;  then 
milestones  of  commerce ;  then  strategical  bases ;  and,  finally,  upon  the 
coast  of  that  long-neglected  continent,  Africa,  and  upon  the  outskirts 
of  Oceanica,  ^om^s  d'appui  of  exploration  and  discovery  —  a  singular 
fact,  that  proves  the  completeness  and  intricacy  of  that  scheme  of 
world-dominion  which  properly  begins  with  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar. 
By  the  capture  of  this,  the  strongest  natural  fortress  in  the  world,  the 
thin  lines  of  intercourse  which  had  been  spun  between  the  scattered  pos- 
sessions of  Great  Britain  were  gathered  up  and  strengthened  at  their 
weakest  point ;  strange  lines,  neither  nautical  nor  commercial,  now  ap- 
pear upon  the  map;  the  corner-stone  of  the  British  Empire  has  been 
laid. 


Halifax. 


Charles 
Town. 


Jamaica. 


Bermuda. 


Gibraltar. 


We  have  a  wealth  of  literature  treating  of  Great  Britain's  continental 
possessions,  but  not  an  essay  touching  upon  the  vast  significance  of  her 
island  empire.  Yet  the  most  valuable  colonies  of  Great  Britain  upon 
the  North  American  Continent  have  been  lost ;  her  first  feeble  threads 
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in  South  America  were  severed  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine ;  in  Africa,  to- 
day, she  is  fighting  hard  for  consolidation ;  while,  in  Asia,  she  is  slowly 
but  surely  drawing  to  meet  an  adversary,  who,  like  Macduff  in  the  play, 
seems  alone  to  have  been  decreed  invulnerable  to  the  British  arms.  It 
is,  therefore,  primarily  by  means  of  her  widely  scattered  islands  that 
Great  Britain  has  succeeded  in  spinning  the  threads  of  that  subtile  and 
intricate  webwork  which  has  enabled  her  to  develop,  to  control,  and  to 
extend  all  those  innumerable  lines  of  intercommunication  which  are 
slowly  but  surely  converting  the  globe  from  an  inert  body,  consisting  of 
numerous  parts,  into  a  living  organism  considered  as  a  imit. 

As  we  follow  the  extension  of  this  webwork,  islands  altogether  un- 
known, or  of  comparatively  local  importance,  gradually  acquire  an  ex- 
traordinary significance,  beautifully  exemplified  by  the  three  insular 
possessions  severally  acquired  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first 
of  these,  Gibraltar,'  a  barren  rock,  becomes  the  keystone,  or,  better,  the 
central  hub  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  first  of  that  long  list  of  in- 
sular sentinels  and  coast  stations  the  gradual  acquisition  of  which  has 
to-day  placed  the  British  flag  at  the  entrance  to  almost  every  sea,  gulf, 
and  channel  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  Situated  midway  between 
Europe  and  Africa,  Asia  and  America,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 

say  that 

"While  stands  Gibraltar,  Britain  shall  stand  ; 
When  falls  Gibraltar,  Britain  shall  fall ; " 

and  with  Britain,  the  greatest,  and,  upon  the  whole,  most  beneficent 
scheme  of  empire  since  the  days  of  the  Eoman  World.  Less  important, 
though  equally  significant  as  marking  a  precedent,  was  the  annexation 
of  the  Falklands  (1765). 

Britannia,  of  yore,  was  the  Brunhild  of  history,  "hedged  round  with 
hindering  horrors,"  that  none  but  the  most  fearless  might  conquer  and 
possess  her.  Behold  how  this  historic  precedent  is  repeated!  The  Ber- 
mudas are  the  "Deuil's  Hands,  feared  and  auoyded  of  aU  sea  travellers 
alive,  aboue  any  other  place  in  the  world  " ;  the  very  name  "  St.  Helena " 
has  become  a  synonym  for  isolation ;  while  the  Falklands  are  situated 
in  that  region  of  gloom  and  desolation  which  alone,  of  all  places  visited 
by  them,  so  appalled  the  sailors  of  Magellan  that  they  clamored  to  re- 
turn and  rose  in  mutiny.  The  Falkland  Islands  were  long  regarded  by 
many  as  an  almost  worthless  bank  of  rocks.  Yet,  from  this  solitary 
outpost  Great  Britain  could  command  the  passage  through  the  Straits  of 

'  Gibraltar,  although  technically  a  promontory,  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  this 
discussion  practically  an  island. 
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Magellan,  as  she  controls,  to-day,  the  turning-points  of  Europe,  Asia  (at 
Singapore),  and  Africa.  In  view  of  what  has  been  stated  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  she  will  readily  forego  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  the 
control  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  by  means  of  which  North  and  South 
America,  long  politically  insulated  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  will,  broadly 
speaking,  become  conveited  into  gigantic  island-contiuents. 

Trinidad,  finally,  the  last  of  the  three  insular  possessions  acquired 
duriug  the  eighteenth  century  (1797),  is  likewise  typical  of  a  group; 
beiag  the  first  representative  of  that  long  list  of  islands  and  partly  in- 
sulated cities  which  may  become  operative  as  valves,  completely 
regulating  the  ebb  and  flow  of  commerce.  With  the  acquisition  of 
Trinidad,  England  obtained  easy  access  to  all  the  gateways  of  the  Ori- 
noco; in  1807  she  seized  the  island  of  Heligoland,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  and  held  it  for  eighty -three  years,  crippling  the  commerce  of  Grer- 
many  during  that  period.  In  1815,  she  made  a  bold  dash  for  the  par- 
tially insulated  city  of  New  Orleans,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi; 
and  to-day  she  practically  controls  the  Nile  and  the  Niger  —  the  only 
drop  of  bitterness  in  her  cup  being  the  absence  of  a  tight  little  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo. 

The  colossal  contribution  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  evolution 
of  islands  may  be  epitomized  in  a  single  sentence :  steam  and  electricity, 
by  shortening  distance  and  facilitating  communication,  enforce  the  rapid 
consolidation  of  the  British  Empire,  and  reveal  islands,  at  last,  as  the 
primai'y  factors  in  a  most  ingenious  and  perfect  system  of  dominion, 
based  upon  the  entire  geographical  configuration  of  the  globe  —  as  the 
indispensable  strands  of  a  webwork,  to-day  completely  encircling  the 
earth.  We  perceive  the  central  hubs,  each  different  in  character,  and  we 
can  form  a  conception  of  the  great  strategical  lines  which  unite  the 
fabric,  and  which,  in  the  event  of  attack  or  interference,  may  be  drawn 
together  like  the  snares  of  that  great  constructive  and  mathematical 
genius,  the  spider.  The  comparison  may  be  carried  still  further.  The 
world-wide  commerce  of  England,  with  its  universal  radii  of  influence, 
with  its  enormous  fleet,  armed  in  time  of  war,  and  furnishing  innumer- 
able means  of  transportation  and  communication,  may  be  not  inaptly 
compared  to  the  more  intricate  network  of  the  web,  supported  by  the 
strands  or  cables,  it  is  true,  yet  knitting  all  these  together  into  a  com- 
posite fabric. 

The  possibility  of  becoming  an  integral  unit  of  so  vast  a  scheme  — 
a  factor  which  may  materially  affect  the  complexion  of  the  political 
chessboard  —  has,  within  an  incredibly  short  time,  invested  every  avail- 
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able  island  with  an  extraordinary  importance.  I  well  remember  that, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  we  students  at  college  used  to  repeat  a  sort  of 
lugubrious  rhyme  about  the  far-away  Sunda  Islands  —  so  far  away,  in- 
deed, that  whenever  we  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  line, 
where  the  location  was  stated,  we  were  obliged  to  halt  and  begin  again : 

Sumatra  and  Java, 
Borneo  and  Celebes, 
Are  the  mighty  Sunda  Islands 
In  the 

Yet  these  islands,  to-day,  are  our  "next-door"  neighbors  in  the 
Philippines.  Even  Micronesia,  with  its  geogiaphical  nebulae,  is  mpidly 
being  brought  distinctly  within  our  circle  of  \dsion ;  while  every  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  this  subject  is  welcomed  with  extraordinary 
enthusiasm.  ^Vliy?  Because,  deep  within  the  heart  of  Briton  and  Yan- 
kee alike,  we  may  still  find  a  touch  of  the  eternally  youthful  spirit  of 
our  race  —  the  spirit  of  our  dearest  and  earliest  acquaintance,  Eobinson 

Crusoe. 

Joseph  Sohx. 


THE   ETHICS   OF   THE   LAST   CHINA   WAE. 

The  July  number  of  The  Forum  contained  an  article  on  "  The  Ethics 
of  Loot,"  concerning  which  some  have  sarcastically  remarked  that  there 
was  in  it  much  of  loot  and  little  of  ethics.  Even  if  so,  its  statement  of 
facts  was  ethically  correct.  In  spite  of  a  supposed  deterioration  of  moral 
sense,  I  now  enter  on  a  consideration  of  the  larger  question,  the  ethics 
of  the  war  itself  —  a  question  calling  for  that  delicate  discrimmation 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  can  alone  furnish. 

But,  first,  we  must  examine  the  ethics  of  the  casus  helliy  direct  and 
indirect.  The  real  casus  helliy  as  announced  in  the  imperial  declaration 
of  war,  was  the  demand  by  foreign  admirals,  on  June  16,  1900,  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Taku  forts.  In  The  Forum  for  January  last  I  referred 
to  one  of  the  edicts,  dated  June  21,  1900,  which  reads  in  part: 

"  Yesterday  a  despatch  was  sent  by  the  doyen  of  the  consuls  in  Tientsin  calling  on 
us  to  deliver  up  the  Taku  forts  into  their  keeping  ;  otherwise  they  would  be  taken  by 
force.  These  threats  showed  their  aggressions.  With  tears  have  we  announced  the 
war  in  the  ancestral  shrines,  .  .  .  They  rely  on  crafty  schemes ;  our  trust  is  in 
Heaven's  justice.  They  depend  on  violence;  we  on  humanity.  Besides  the  right- 
eousness of  our  cause,  our  provinces  number  more  than  twenty,  our  people  more  than 
400,000,000,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  our  country." 

At  first  sight,  it  certainly  seems  as  if  war  would  have  been  pre- 
vented if  the  admirals  had  made  no  such  threatening  demand,  and  the 
foreign  ministers  had  more  strongly  appealed  to  the  better  judgment  of 
the  imperial  authorities.  Several  of  the  officials  had  intended,  to  my 
knowledge,  to  exert  themselves  for  the  restoration  of  order  and  the 
maintenance  of  friendliness  with  the  Powers ;  but  as  soon  as  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  foreign  admirals  reached  Peking,  these  intentions  were 
transformed  into  indifference  for  the  foreigner's  security,  if  not  into 
open  and  stubborn  enmity.  The  Chinese  Government,  if  at  all  anxious 
to  retain  its  self-respect,  could  not  very  well  hold  aloof  from  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  All  the  anti-foreign  elements  were  consolidated;  and 
where  without  the  challenge  there  was  only  attack  from  Boxers,  after 
the  challenge  there  was  the  strong  combination  of  Boxers  and  imperial 
troops.     One  of  the  consuls  at  Tientsin,  on  first  hearing  the  proposition 
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to  seize  the  Taku  forts,  exclaimed :  "  If  you  do  you  will  be  signing  the 
death-warrant  of  every  foreigner  in  the  interior."  In  fact,  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  threat  and  the  shock  of  collision  took  away  all  chance  of 
escape  from  many  helpless  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  northern 
provinces. 

The  action  of  the  admirals  and  ministers,  viewed  in  this  light,  ap- 
pears as  altogether  too  precipitate,  rash,  and  inconsiderate.  Admiral 
Kempff  stands  out  as  the  one  man  who  did  not  "lose  his  head."  If 
the  foreign  ministers  had  been  men  commanding  respect  by  strong  per- 
sonality, fair-mindedness,  and  discriminating  good  sense ;  if  as  a  body 
they  had,  as  was  once  contemplated,  boldly,  firmly,  and  justly  argued  the 
peril,  wrong,  and  folly  of  the  existing  situation,  before  the  Emperor  and 
the  Empress-Dowager;  and  especially  if  the  rising  wave  of  fanatical 
Boxerism  had  been  checked  at  an  earlier  date,  I  believe  that  the  awful 
catastrophe  that  cast  its  shadow  over  the  whole  world,  the  necessity  for 
an  ultimatum,  and  the  impulse  to  war  might  have  been  avoided.  Tak- 
ing circumstances  even  as  they  were,  I  am  ready  to  say  that  perha^ps 
the  issue  would  have  been  for  the  best,  if  the  surrender  of  the  Taku 
forts  had  not  been  demanded,  but  that  a  careful  calculation  of  the  proba- 
bilities, with  the  accompanying  sense  of  obligation,  necessitated  the 
ultimatum,  serious  and  fatal  as  it  was. 

What,  then,  were  the  facts  on  the  other  side?  As  early  as  June  12, 
1900,  I  presented  to  the  princes  and  ministers  of  the  Foreign  Office,  at 
their  request,  a  statement  on  the  necessity  of  dealing  vigorously  and 
promptly  with  the  Boxer  rising.  I  was  given  to  understand  that  they 
were  powerless,  and  that  the  Empress-Dowager  could  alone  act.  On 
June  17,  before  the  action  at  Taku  was  known  in  Peking,  an  imperial 
edict  was  issued  containing  the  following  significant  suggestion  ; 

"If  the  ministers  and  their  families  wish  to  go  for  a  time  to  Tientsin  [what  of  the 
rest,  and  the  native  converts?],  they  must  be  protected  on  the  way  ;  but  the  railroad 
is  not  in  working  order.  If  they  go  by  the  cart  road  it  will  be  difficult,  and  there  is 
fear  that  perfect  protection  cannot  be  given.  They  would  do  better  to  abide  here  in 
peace." 

And,  oh,  such  jjeace! 

In  brief,  the  Boxers,  unchecked  by  the  Government,  had  already 
massacred  two  English  missionaries  half-way  between  Peking  and  Tien- 
tsin ;  the  missionaries  in  Pao-ting-fu  had  been  hopelessly  cut  off  from 
escape  to  the  coast;  a  chancellor  of  the  Japanese  legation  had  been 
butchered  outside  the  gates  of  Peking  by  imperial  soldiers ;  all  foreign 
property  in  Peking,  outside  of  the  legation  area  and  the  North  Cathe- 
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dral,  had  been  destroyed;  Boxers  had  begun  their  attack  on  Tientsin; 
hundreds  of  native  converts  had  ali*eady  been  massacred,  and  others  had 
deserted  their  homes  and  were  in  hiding,  while  the  purpose  seemed 
more  and  more  real  to  exterminate  every  disciple  of  Western  teachers; 
communication  Ijetween  Peking  and  the  sea  was  effectually  broken; 
and  the  foreign  ministers,  thwarted  in  every  argument  of  reason,  had 
soimded  out  the  alarm:  "Situation  extremely  grave;  unless  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  immediate  advance  to  Peking,  it  will  be  too  late." 

What  is  of  more  significance,  mines  were  beiug  laid  around  Taku, 
and  7,000  Chinese  soldiers,  under  General  Xich,  with  sixty  field -guus, 
were  ordered  on  June  16  to  come  up  to  Taku  by  train  from  the  military 
rendezvous  at  Lutai,  to  oppose  fuither  foreign  reUef  from  outside.  Con- 
sidering what  the  military  strength  of  the  Cliinese  was,  in  and  aroimd 
Tientsin,  it  certainly  seemed  probable  that  if  Taku  was  held  by  the  Chi- 
nese and  relief  for  foreigners  should  be  cut  off  in  approach  by  sea,  the 
foreigners  iu  Tientsin  would  be  overcome  and  massacred,  and  after  that 
there  would  easily  follow  the  massacre  of  aU  foreigners  in  Peking. 
There  was  no  time  for  delay.  Prompt  action  was  required.  The  ad- 
mii'als,  with  the  exception  of  the  American,  saw  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  warn,  to  check,  and  to  forestall  the  Chinese  by  informing  the  com- 
mander of  the  Taku  forts  that,  as  a  matter  of  safety,  those  forts  must 
temporarily  be  occupied  by  foreign  troops. 

A  second  and  minor  casus  belli  was  the  attack  which  the  legation 
guard  and  civilians  made  on  Boxers  prior  to  the  siege.  This  complaint 
is  not  referred  to  in  imperial  edicts,  but  was  made  by  Prince  Tuan, 
Duke  Lan,  and  others,  in  a  Grand  Coimcil  of  aJl  the  nobles  and  high 
ministers  of  state,  on  June  16,  and  again  on  June  20.  "The  foreigners 
have  killed  our  Boxers;  we  must  help  the  Boxers  and  kill  the  foreign- 
ers." The  facts  were  these:  After  the  foreigners  in  Peking  had  de- 
serted their  premises  for  combined  defence,  it  was  reported  that  bands 
of  Chinese  Christians  were  being  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Boxers.  With  a  laudable  feeling  of  compassion,  relief  parties  went  out 
to  rescue  the  converts,  and,  in  so  doing,  killed  several  Boxers  who  were 
caught  in  the  act  of  fiendish  slaughter.  Once  or  twice  Boxers  were  fired 
upon  as  they  drew  near  to  assault  the  legations.  Once  Boxers  who  had 
gathered  for  their  incantations  had  a  few  shots  fired  into  them  from  the 
city  wall  behind  the  German  legation. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  neither  the  Chinese  soldiers  nor  their 
authorities  had  done  anything  whatever  to  restrain,  inside  the  capital 
itself,  the  incendiarism,  bloodshed,  plunder,  and  anarchy  which  thou- 
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sands  of  Boxers  were  emboldened  to  carry  on  against  foreigners  and  ad- 
herents of  the  Christian  faith.  Native  authority  stood  aloof,  while  the 
awful  carnival  of  maddened  men,  let  loose  as  it  were  with  blood-curd- 
ling yells  from  the  very  gates  of  hell,  reigned  throughout  the  city.  If 
any  defenceless  Christian,  with  death  staring  him  in  the  face,  could  be 
rescued,  who  will  dare  say  that  a  wrong  was  done  thereby  ?  And  yet, 
to  be  fail*,  we  should  perhaps  acknowledge  that,  considering  the  inflamed 
condition  of  the  populace,  it  would  have  been  wiser  if  foreign  parties,  in 
their  noble  work  of  rescuing  the  helpless,  had,  beyond  actual  necessity, 
left  the  Boxers  untouched,  and  had  so  avoided  stirring  the  wrath  of 
their  sympathisers  at  Court. 

Yet  another  cause  of  friction  which  terminated  in]  the  war,  though 
technically  not  a  casus  helli,  was  the  missionary  propaganda  throughout 
the  country.  As  a  rule,  in  Chinese  criticisms,  no  distinction  is  made 
in  the  nationality  of  the  missionary,  or  between  Protestants  and 
Eoman  Catholics.  On  July  18,  1900,  when  an  informal  armistice  for 
a  few  days  began  in  Peking,  and  the  Court  for  the  first  time  showed 
signs  of  discomfiture  and  an  assumption  of  righteousness,  an  edict  ap- 
peared, saying :  "  The  reason  for  the  fighting  between  the  Chinese  and 
foreigners  sprang  from  a  disagreement  between  the  people  and  Christian 
converts.  We  could  not  but  enter  upon  war  when  the  forts  at  Taku 
were  taken."  Hence,  so-called  "missionary  difficulties"  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  root  of  the  widespreading  tree  of  international  collision. 

Though  a  brief  expression  of  opinion  on  this  subject  may  be  mis- 
construed, the  matter  cannot  be  eliminated  if  there  is  a  desire  to  treat 
the  more  general  problem  fairly. 

Is  it  wrong,  then,  to  make  converts  in  a  country  like  China,  if  the 
outcome  is  to  be  trouble  and  perhaps  war?  Viewing  missions  from  a 
political  standpoint,  not  from  a  religious,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
missionaries  are  the  vanguard  of  Western  civilization  in  China,  opening 
up  the  country  to  new  ideas  of  development,  and  conducing  to  the  re- 
ception of  enterprises  and  agents  other  than  missionary.  Moreover, 
they  illustrate  the  character  of  Western  civilization  at  its  best,  by  lives  of 
uprightness,  honesty,  and  generosity.  As  a  rule,  I  think  it  can  be  safely 
affirmed  that  British  and  American  missionaries  attend  to  their  legit- 
imate business  with  a  sincere  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  all, 
and  that  in  exceptional  cases  only  do  they  intrude  themselves  on  litiga- 
tions of  the  natives. 

Nevertheless,  the  work  of  proselytizing,  even  without  a  thought  of 
using  compulsion,  inevitably  causes  friction.  Any  demarcation  between 
29 
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Christian  Chinese  and  other  Chinese,  whether  in  conduct,  custom,  belief, 
or  influence,  will  cause  jealousy  and  suspicion.  If  Christian  converts, 
because  of  their  religious  requirements,  are  exempt  from  certain  exac- 
tions of  custom,  or  if  because  of  connection  with  their  foreign  teachers 
they  are  favored  or  protected  in  disagreements  and  quarrels  with  others, 
a  feeling  of  resentment  may  be  expected  to  arise.  If  Christians,  like 
most  Mohammedans  in  China,  could  live  in  communities  apart,  carry- 
ing on  any  business  they  pleased,  free  to  observe  the  customs  of  their 
religion,  and  meeting  the  requiiements  of  state  through  specially  chosen 
representatives,  much  of  this  friction  might  be  obviated.  But  mission- 
aries, as  a  body,  are  not  content  to  restrict  the  "sale  of  their  wares,"  but 
want  an  "open  door,"  and  are  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  magnificent  enter- 
prise and  the  enthusiasm  of  conquests  in  new  regions.  They  seek  an 
extended  market. 

Put  it  down,  then,  that  missionary  operations,  as  usually  carried  on, 
will  produce  friction.  As  they  have  been  carried  on  by  certain  emis- 
saries, there  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  local  collisions,  feuds, 
and  much  unrest.  Political  advantages  through  ecclesiastical  intermed- 
dlings  never  tend  to  peace  and  good-will.  At  theii*  best.  Christian 
missions  have  been  openly  permitted  by  the  imperial  Government  all 
over  China,  and  have  received  a  commendable  degree  of  protection  for 
their  agents  and  adherents.  But,  ever  and  anon,  through  some  real 
ground  of  complaint,  through  some  erroneous  suspicion  and  supersti- 
tious fear,  or  through  personal  spite  or  an  offence  to  public  prejudice, 
a  wave  of  persecution  begins  to  roU,  which,  unchecked  at  the  out- 
set, soon  breaks  with  tremendous  desolation.  If  local  officials,  and 
especially  members  of  the  imperial  Government,  callously  allow  or 
zealously  abet  the  craze  against  the  church,  as  in  the  Boxer  rising  of 
1900,  then  they  inevitably  see  a  result  disastrous  to  pagan  and  to  Chris- 
tian alike. 

And  right  here  come  in  the  difficulty  and  complication.  If  Chinese 
officials  were  just  and  trustworthy,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  find 
out  the  source  of  trouble,  whether  in  Christian  or  non-Christian,  and  to 
devise  a  plan  to  make  amends  and  confirm  the  right.  Such  a  sup- 
position being  contrary  to  facts,  the  church,  through  some  foreign 
power,  will  be  tempted  to  strengthen  an  outside  protectorate,  assur- 
ing its  converts  that  priest  and  people  will  stand  together,  and,  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  will  die  together.  Hence  it  is  that  many 
Catholic  missions,  rather  than  desert  their  flock  when  danger  comes, 
have  fortified  well-chosen  places  to  ward  off  armed  attacks. 
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The  situation  in  troublous  times  is  brought  out  in  an  edict  of  July 
1,  1900.     It  says: 

"Ever  since  foreign  nations  began  the  propagation  of  their  religion,  there  have 
been  many  instances  throughout  the  country  of  ill-feeling  between  people  and  con- 
verts. All  this  is  due  to  faulty  administration  on  the  part  of  local  authorities,  giv- 
ing rise  to  feuds.  Converts  are  also  the  children  of  the  state,  and  among  them  are 
not  wanting  good  and  worthy  people  ;  but  they  have  been  led  away  by  false  doctrines, 
and  have  depended  on  missionaries  for  help,  with  the  result  that  they  have  com- 
mitted many  misdeeds.  They  hold  stubbornly  to  their  errors,  and  irreconcilable 
enmity  has  grown  up  between  converts  and  people." 

Anterior  to  the  war  of  last  year,  and  constituting  a  groimd  for  it, 
were  the  ever-increasing  aggressions  of  foreign  powers.  The  inroads  of 
Germany  at  Kiao-chow,  of  Russia  at  Port  Aithur  and  Talien-wan,  of 
Great  Britain  at  Wei-hai-wei  and  Kowloon,  and  of  France  at  Kuang- 
chao-wan;  Italy's  weak  attempt  in  San-men  Bay;  and  Japan's  preemp- 
tive claim,  under  certain  eventualities,  to  the  province  of  Fukien  were 
so  many  "  thorns  in  the  flesh  "  to  the  body  politic  of  China.  A  secret 
edict  was  sent  forth  to  all  the  provinces  near  the  close  of  1899.  Its 
language  in  part  is  as  follows : 

"  The  various  Powers  cast  upon  us  looks  of  tiger-like  voracity,  hustling  each  other 
in  their  endeavor  to  be  the  first  to  seize  upon  our  innermost  territories.  They  think 
that  China,  having  neither  money  nor  troops,  would  never  venture  to  go  to  war  with 
them.  ...  It  is  our  special  command,  therefore,  that  should  any  high  official  find 
himself  so  hard  pressed  by  circumstances  that  nothing  short  of  war  would  settle 
matters,  he  is  expected  to  set  himself  resolutely  to  work  to  perform  his  duty  to  this 
end.  .  .  .  Never  should  the  word  '  peace  '  fall  from  the  mouths  of  our  high  officials, 
nor  should  they  even  allow  it  to  rest  for  a  moment  within  their  breasts.  .  .  .  Let 
no  one  think  of  making  peace,  but  let  each  strive  to  preserve  from  destruclion  and 
spoliation  his  ancestral  home  and  graves." 

A  few  months  after,  I  was  talking  with  the  cabinet  minister,  Kang 
Yi,  who  was  a  leading  spirit  in  support  of  the  Boxers,  and  afterward  be- 
came their  commander.  He  acknowledged  the  fact  of  such  an  edict, 
and  emphasized  the  determination  to  resist,  even  by  force  of  arms,  any 
further  attempts  of  foreign  Powers  to  encroach  on  China's  domains. 
Only  some  three  months  before  the  war  I  also  met  the  notorious  gover- 
nor, Yu  Hsien,  who  had  ofticially  started  the  Boxer  organization  in 
Shantung,  and  then  went  to  Shansi  to  organize  it  in  that  province.  He 
stated  that  the  Boxers  had  been  stirred  up  by  high-handed  actions  of 
converts  in  the  German-Catholic  mission,  but  especially  through  the 
territorial  aggressions  of  (Jermany  in  the  province  of  Shantung. 

War  with  one  or  all  the  Powers  was  certainly  contemplated,  and  the 
feeling,  whatever  the  purpose,  was  extermination.     The  Chinese  were 
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becoming  more  and  more  enraged.     When  the  actual  declai-ation  of  war 
was  made,  the  Emperor,  referring  to  past  relations  with  foreigners,  said : 

"  At  first  they  were  amenable  to  Chinese  control,  "but  for  the  last  thirty  years  they 
have  taken  advantage  of  China's  forbearance  to  encroach  on  China's  territory,  tram- 
ple on  the  Chinese  people,  and  demand  China's  wealth.  Every  concession  by  China 
increased  their  confidence  in  violence.  They  oppressed  peaceful  citizens  and  in- 
sulted the  gods  and  holy  men,  exciting  the  most  burning  indignation  among  the 
people." 

Where  was  the  right  in  this  matter?  I  agree  that  the  murder  of 
the  German  missionaries  in  Shantung  demanded  some  strong  treatment, 
such  as  Germany  was  capable  of  giving;  but  I  have  never  sympathized 
with  her  excessive  —  one  might  say,  outrageous  —  demand.  Still  less 
ought  one  to  sympathize  with  the  irritating  rush  of  other  Powers  for 
counterbalancing  Germany's  gain  by  appropriating  more  of  China. 
Foreign  diplomats  might  appear  to  be  acting  with  fanness,  since  com- 
pacts were  made  with  Chinese  officials  under  the  final  approval  of  the 
Emperor ;  but  none  the  less  China  yielded,  not  to  a  logical  argument  or 
a  requirement  of  justice,  but  to  the  stern  necessity  of  superior  strength. 
And  so  the  war,  thought  of  for  months,  planned  in  secrecy,  and  longed 
for,  if  victory  could  only  be  assured,  came  at  last  in  the  hot  summer 
days  at  the  close  of  the  century  —  China,  not  against  Germany  or  Eussia 
or  Japan,  but  against  the  world ! 

Let  us  notice  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  China's  attitude  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Powers  in  tliis  unprecedented  contest.  (1)  It  was  right 
for  China,  as  a  recognized  sovereignty,  to  accept  the  challenge  and  to 
resist  the  inroads  of  outside  nations.  If  China  had  rested  the  righteous- 
ness of  her  appeal  to  arms  on  the  very  apparent  injustice  with  which 
different  foreign  nations  persisted  in  treating  her,  the  war  would  have 
been  memorable  as  one  of  high  principle.  The  mere  fact  that  she  was 
the  weaker  party  would  have  brought  her  countless  friends. 

(2)  China,  however,  was  decidedly  in  the  wrong,  as  well  as  short- 
sighted, in  failing  to  distinguish  between  friendly  and  hostile  nations. 
Even  on  the  final  challenge  over  the  forts  at  Taku,  why  did  not  China 
attempt  to  specify  the  nations  with  which  she  undertook  war,  and  omit 
those  unconcerned  in  the  challenge,  such  as  the  United  States  or  the 
unrepresented  nations  like  Austria  and  Holland?  Even  if  she  were  ig- 
norant of  the  exact  situation,  which  is  quite  likely,  she  could  have  made 
some  discrimination  instead  of  generalizing  all  nations  as  "the  enemy." 

(3)  Still  moi-e  clearly,  China  was  in  the  wrong  by  failing  to  recog- 
nize her  friends  among  individual  foreigners.     Why  should  Sir  Kobert 
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Hart  and  his  customs'  staff,  or  Dr.  Martin  in  the  Imperial  University, 
with  his  professors,  all  in  the  employ  of  China,  be  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  the  legations  ?  Why  were  they  not  befriended  and  utilized  ?  WTiy 
was  such  a  gallant  man  as  Professor  James  shot  down  at  the  very  time 
he  was  trying  to  save  China? 

(4)  China  was  in  the  wrong  in  failing  to  protect  non-combatant, 
private  subjects  of  even  the  nations  upon  whom  she  was  declaring  war. 
For  such  a  crime  there  would  come  most  drastic  retribution.  So  far  as 
the  imperial  Government  is  concerned,  she  either  forced  such  persons  to 
become  belligerent  in  seK-defence,  or  violated  all  feelings  of  humanity 
by  encompassing  their  death,  and  that,  too,  by  barbaric  methods.  To  be 
shot  down,  as  dies  the  soldier  on  the  battle-field,  may  be  passed  calmly 
by;  but  one's  blood  boils  to  think  of  delicate  women,  little  children, 
and  strong  men,  beheaded,  outraged,  cut  to  pieces,  their  bodies  cast  to 
dogs  and  wolves.  The  American  missionaries,  burned  or  slaughtered  at 
Pao-ting-fu,  had  never  given  the  slightest  offence,  and  were  from  homes 
of  Christian  culture  and  refinement.  The  war  was  especially  conspicu- 
ous for  open  and  official  countenance  given  to  the  cruelties  of  bloody 
massacre. 

(o)  China  was  in  the  wrong  in  attacking  the  legations  and  then- 
official  representatives.  From  a  political  standpoint  China  committed 
a  most  flagrant  crime,  and  she  knew  it.  The  attack  on  the  legations 
was  a  wrong  which  no  Chinese  are  disposed  to  condone. 

(6)  China  was  in  the  wrong  in  plotting  to  kill  those  of  her  own 
people  who,  as  officials,  had  tried  to  prevent  war,  or,  as  private  sub- 
jects, had  under  the  law  accepted  Christianity.  The  imperial  Govern- 
ment and  the  imperial  troops  most  distinctly  favored  the  Boxers,  who 
for  months  had  been  guilty  of  plunder,  arson,  and  murder,  and  had  op- 
pressed the  Christians,  who  at  the  worst  had  been  high-handed  and 
offensive  in  certain  cases  only. 

As  a  measure  of  war,  as  well  as  being  the  purpose  of  the  Boxers, 
native  converts  were  compelled  to  a  choice  between  recantation  or  death. 
The  edict  of  July  2,  already  cited,  says: 

"The  Throne  is  now  exhorting  all  members  of  the  Boxers  to  be  loyal  and  patri- 
otic, and  to  take  part  against  the  enemy,  the  people  being  of  one  mind.  Knowing 
that  the  converts  are  also  subjects  owing  fealty  to  the  Throne,  we  also  know  that  they 
form  a  distinct  class  and  invite  their  own  destruction.  If  they  will  change  their 
hearts,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  from  the  net. 
.  .  .  All  converts  who  repent  of  their  former  errors  and  Hiu'render  to  the  authorities 
shall  be  allowed  to  reform,  and  their  past  will  be  overlooked." 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  nice  question  in  ethics.     When  two  countries  are 
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at  war,  shall  the  people  of  the  one  country,  having  accepted  under  their 
own  Emperor's  sanction  the  religion  of  the  other  country,  be  compelled 
to  retract  theii*  religion,  and  attack  theii-  own  instructors?  Or  shall 
they,  convinced  that  the  war  is  wrong  and  their  religion  right,  be 
allowed  to  hold  to  their  religion  and  remain  aloof  from  the  war? 

(7)  China  was  wrong  in  pandering  to  the  lawlessness  and  atrocities 
of  the  Boxers,  and  incorporating  them  as  a  part  of  the  Government. 
After  a  year^  of  glaring  misdemeanors,  and  even  after  they  had  created 
chaos  in  the  capital,  burning  to  the  gTound  the  most  important  business 
section  with  a  loss  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  the  Throne  honored 
them  by  designating  a  prince  and  high  officials  to  be  their  commanders, 
set  apart  revenue  for  theii*  support,  provided  them  with  headquarters, 
and  made  this  astounding  statement:  "All  the  Boxers  are  putting  forth 
tlieii*  utmost  energy ;  the  imperial  family  must  not  fall  behind  in  har- 
boring revenge  against  our  enemies."  All  this  was  said  and  done, 
though  the  Throne  had  itself  propounded  the  query :  "  We  would  like  to 
know  when  in  the  history  of  a  nation  the  condoning  of  anarchy  among 
the  people  has  made  that  nation  strong  ? " 

With  respect  to  foreign  powers :  (1)  It  was  theii*  duty  to  rescue  not 
only  their  official  representatives,  but  all  then*  own  citizens  in  Peking 
and  Tientsin,  even  if  rescue  involved  war.  The  Chinese  have  had  too 
much  the  impression  that  the  killing  of  a  foreigner,  especially  if  a  mis- 
sionary, did  not  matter  with  some  countries ;  and  it  was  most  desirable 
that  they  should  see  for  once  the  reproof  of  a  strong,  combined,  over- 
powering interference. 

(2)  The  conduct  of  the  Allies  in  then'  battles  and  onward  march  to 
Peking  seldom,  if  ever,  failed  in  observing  the  usages  of  warfare.  There 
were  cases  of  innocent  Chinese,  especially  women,  committing  suicide 
through  fright ;  but  the  stories  of  outrage  need  to  be  verified. 

(3)  The  foreign  Powers  committed  an  error,  perhaps,  in  allowing  a 
strange  muddle  of  war  and  peace,  and  in  not  declaring  war  in  return  for 
China's  declaration  —  a  war,  however,  clearly  stated  as  directed  not 
against  the  peaceful  provinces,  not  against  China  as  a  whole,  but  against 
the  imperial  Manchu  Court  and  the  Boxers,  who  began  the  struggle. 
The  war,  once  begun,  should  have  been  fought  to  the  finish.  It  should 
have  continued  till  the  Chinese  generals  and  army  had  surrendered,  till 
the  guilty  leaders  of  outrage  had  been  handed  over,  and  till  the  politi- 
cal offenders,  from  the  Empress-Dowager  and  Prince  Tuan  down,  had 
yielded  submission  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror. 

(4)  The  treatment  which  North  China,  and  especially  Peking,  re- 
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ceived  after  occupation  seems  to  me,  as  an  eye-witness,  to  have  been  in 
the  main  moderate  and  proper,  if  the  provocation  is  taken  into  account. 
That  which  in  common  parlance  has  been  termed  "looting,"  and  which 
in  all  the  larger  forms  was  officially  conducted  or  permitted,  was  a  pun- 
ishment more  mild  than  was  deserved,  and  lighter  than  had  already 
been  meted  out  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  themselves.  Exception 
may  be  taken  to  particular  incidents;  but,  viewing  the  matter  as  a 
whole,  I  confess  that  I  hold  to  the  belief  that  some  such  treatment  was 
needed  as  a  preventive  of  similar  occinrences.  (Such  obtuseness!) 
Cities  and  villages,  seething  with  Boxers,  made  up  "the  enemy,"  as 
well  as  the  Eegulars,  the  Braves,  and  the  Banner  troops.  There  may 
have  been  too  much  pillaging  of  real  friendly  non-combatants  —  and 
none  of  such  cases  have  I  ever  approved  —  but  there  was  also,  if  any- 
thing, too  little  confiscation  of  the  property  of  those  not  only  active  in 
the  war,  but  responsible  for  outrages  too  awful  to  imagine,  but  too  seri- 
ous to  be  forgotten.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  believing  that  the  state- 
ment which  I  made  in  The  Forum  for  July  is  the  only  worthy  defence 
to  be  made  of  the  occurrences  which  have  been  called  looting  —  more 
worthy  than  the  attempt  to  class  all  "appropriation  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing "  (etc.)  for  foreign  missionaries  and  Chinese  Christians  as  outside  the 
sphere  of  "  loot "  and  so  innocent  and  commendable,  while  all  that  others 
took  is  wrong  and  reprehensible. 

As  to  puniti^'e  expeditions,  there  may  likewise  be  criticism  of  par- 
ticulars, but  in  the  main  they  proved  a  necessary  warning  to  the  Chi- 
nese. Without  them  there  would  have  been  no  security  whatever. 
Better  still  would  it  have  been  if,  in  addition  to  punishment,  there  had 
been  effected,  in  conjunction  with  Chinese  authority,  an  orderly  govern- 
ment in  the  province  as  in  Peking,  so  that  the  way  might  have  been 
prepared  for  peaceful  and  creditable  transfer  at  the  time  of  evacuation. 

War  at  all  times  is  regarded  as  unequal  to  the  arts  of  peace  in  help- 
ing on  either  religion  or  morality.  Whether  the  outcome  of  the  last 
China  war  will  conduce  to  the  spread  of  righteousness,  the  inauguration 
of  reforms,  the  beginning  of  mutual  good-will,  and  the  advancement  of 
Christian  missions,  we  cannot  now  determine.  The  political  condition 
of  the  country  and  of  international  relations  hardly  makes  one  optim- 
istic. In  whatever  light  the  situation  is  viewed,  more  dissatisfaction 
than  cheerfulness  will  be  felt  at  the  bewildering  maze  of  an  unusual 
international  relationship.  Gilbert  Reid. 


ONE-SIDED   TEAIXIXG   OF  TEACHEES. 

A  VISITOR  was  recently  shown  through  the  rooms  in  which  psychol- 
ogy is  taught  at  one  of  America's  famous  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  The  walls  were  covered  with  excellent  diagrams  and  charts 
showing  the  different  part^  of  the  nervous  system.  The  rooms  were  well 
supplied  with  expensive  models  of  the  brain  and  with  delicate  apparatus 
for  testing  the  various  kinds  of  nerve  action.  AMien  the  \isitor  was 
about  to  leave,  the  teacher  told  him  she  had  no  time  to  discuss  thinlcing 
with  her  classes.  Since  this  school  is  caUed  the  State  Xormal  School, 
and  is  the  only  traiuing  school  for  teachers  maintained  at  State  expense 
in  that  Commonwealth,  the  visitor  went  away  wondering  whether  that 
State  would  not  ere  long  become  missionary  ground  for  the  apostles  of 
true  education.  To  train,  develop,  and  discipline  the  miad  surely  means 
more  than  the  education  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 
brain.  It  involves  more  than  the  formation  of  habits  based  upon  repeated 
nerve  action.  Important  as  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system  are  in 
education,  careful  study  of  then  functions  cannot  atone  for  the  neglect 
of  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  thinking.  The  true  test  by  which  genuine 
teaching  can  be  distinguished  fi^om  its  counterfeit,  rote  teaching,  is  found 
in  thinking.  The  impressions  conveyed  to  the  mind  through  the  gate- 
ways of  knowledge  must  be  interpreted  and  organized  in  thought ;  other- 
wise observation  lessons  have  little  value  as  factors  in  the  mental  growth 
of  the  child. 

Many  a  young  teacher  has  filled  her  mind  with  facts  relating  to  ner- 
vous action,  and  with  statements  of  the  principles  which  ai'e  supposed  to 
guide  good  teachers  in  all  their  teaching.  Although  these  facts  may 
prove  valuable  in  the  management  of  the  individual  child,  and  although 
the  principles  of  teaching  are  at  times  helpful  in  making  the  needed 
preparation  for  giving  a  lesson,  yet  in  the  absorbing  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm which  characterize  instruction  when  it  is  at  its  best,  these  facts 
and  principles  sink  into  the  subconscious  realm,  even  if  they  are  not  en- 
tirely forgotten.  At  each  step  of  the  recitation  the  teacher's  chief  care 
is  to  make  the  pupils  think  the  thoughts  which  the  words  enshrine;  and 
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the  supervisor  tests  the  quality  of  instruction  by  ascertaining  the  quality 
of  the  thinking  which  the  teacher  begets  in  the  pupils.  If  they  repeat 
words  without  comprehending  the  meaning,  the  teaching  is  justly  stig- 
matized as  parrot  work.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  think  the  thoughts 
which  the  words  embody,  the  class  work,  even  if  not  above  criticism, 
belongs  to  the  category  of  good  teaching.  Mere  nerve  action  may  beget 
good  habits ;  but  if  it  does  not  involve  the  exercise  of  thought  it  cannot 
produce  intelligent  men  and  women.  Koutine  work  seldom  appeals  to 
the  understanding ;  and  review  lessons  which  do  not  contain  an  element 
of  new  thought  invariably  tend  to  deaden  the  intellectual  life.  When- 
ever mental  activity  sinks  to  the  level  of  mechanical  routine,  as  in  the 
excessive  drill  in  number  work  either  by  the  use  of  ratio-blocks  or  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  ten  digits,  the  intelligence  is  apt  to  become  dormant, 
and  habit  takes  the  place  of  thinking,  although  the  exercises  strike  the 
casual  observer  as  marvellous  exhibitions  of  good  teaching. 

Let  no  one  underestimate  the  importance  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
nervous  system  and  the  brain ;  nor  should  any  one  doubt  that  ultimately 
the  discoveries  of  the  psychological  laboratory  will  prove  valuable  in  con- 
structing a  rational  system  of  pedagogy.  But  there  are  important,  yea, 
fundamental  questions  in  the  science  of  education  which  cannot  be  solved 
by  laboratory  sections  of  the  brain  or  by  experiments  upon  the  nerves 
of  frogs  and  other  animals.  How  to  make  a  pupil  think ;  how  to  cause 
him  to  know ;  by  what  means  knowledge  can  be  transformed  into  feel- 
ing, volition,  and  action ;  by  what  methods  ideas  can  be  made  to  germi- 
nate as  seed  thoughts,  and  bring  forth  a  harvest  of  new  thoughts,  senti- 
ments, and  purposes  —  these  are  questions  which,  to  say  the  least,  deserve 
as  much  consideration  on  the  part  of  those  preparing  to  teach  as  the  rate 
at  which  impressions  upon  the  finger  tips  are  conveyed  to  the  brain. 

Why  has  chess-playing  never  been  introduced  as  part  of  the  school 
curriculum?  What  school  exercises  concentrate  attention  more  com- 
pletely or  beget  more  intense  thinking  than  a  good  game  of  chess? 
Teaching  has  been  defined  as  causing  to  know ;  and  if  tlie  thinking 
which  accompanies  chess-playing  gave  the  pupil  as  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, as  much  useful  knowledge,  as  arithmetic  and  googi-aphy  are  be- 
lieved to  give,  games  of  chess  would  long  ago  have  found  a  place  on  tlie 
school  programme.  And  yet  many  exercises  which  are  defended  on  the 
ground  that  they  cause  the  pupil  to  think,  and  that  they  furnish  excellent 
discipline  for  the  mental  powers,  do  not  leave  a  residuum  of  knowledge 
more  extensive  or  more  valuable  than  an  average  game  of  chess.  Cer- 
tain forms  of  thiuking  do  not  issue  into  knowing.     The  sequence  of 
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ideas  in  day-dreams,  the  reveries  of  the  bachelor  gaziQg  at  the  fire  upon 
the  open  hearth,  and  the  discussions  in  which  youthful  minds,  fond  of 
disputation,  indulge  on  all  sorts  of  social,  political,  and  religious  ques- 
tions, seldom  end  in.  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  Locke  defines  as  "  firm 
belief  in  what  is  true  on  sufficient  ground." 

Many  a  course  of  lectures  on  metaphysics,  instead  of  deepening  the 
student's  convictions  and  sending  him  from  the  university  with  a  sense 
of  somethiug  to  be  achieved,  leaves  the  mind  in  a  state  of  doubt  on  the 
great  questions  of  time  and  eternity.  While  such  lectures  without  doubt 
beget  vigorous  thinking  and  strengthen  the  understanding,  they  neither 
impart  useful  knowledge  nor  spur  the  will  to  action.  In  this  respect  the 
technical  and  professional  schools  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
schools  whose  leading  aim  is  intellectual  culture,  because  they  send  their 
gi-aduates  into  the  world  with  definite  ideals  and  purposes.  The  very 
words  "preachiug,"  "healiug,"  "law-practice,"  "dentistry,"  "engineer- 
ing "  convey  the  idea  that  the  graduates  of  technical  and  professional 
schools  go  forth  fi'om  their  alma  mater  with  the  sense  of  something  they 
must  do  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  either  in  alleviating  misery  and  sujffer- 
ing  or  in  promoting  progress  and  civilization.  Teachiag  which  begets 
vigorous  thinking  and  yet  bears  fruit  chiefly  in  doubt  and  scepticism,  far 
too  often  leaves  the  heart  cold,  and  ends  in  paralysis  of  the  higher  voli- 
tional functions.  The  best  university  teaching  inspires  the  student  with 
the  conviction  that  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  can  be  extended ; 
that  there  is  something  which  he  can  discover  by  research  and  investiga- 
tion ;  and  that  it  is  his  mission  not  only  to  preserve  and  transmit  all  the 
scientific  knowledge  in  possession  of  the  race  in  the  department  which 
he  has  made  a  specialty,  but  also  to  add  new  truth  to  the  sum  of  truths 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  our  modern  civilized  life.  From  this  point  of 
view  teaching  as  a  science  and  as  an  art  looms  up  in  immeasurable  gran- 
deur and  appeals  to  the  student  as  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  a  lifetime. 

The  over-emphasis  of  any  field  of  investigation  in  the  training  of 
teachers  is  fraught  with  disastrous  consequences.  Education  is  a  mixed 
science,  and  derives  its  data  from  a  number  of  other  fields  of  investiga- 
tion. Reformers  are  apt  to  see  one  phase  of  the  truth  very  clearly.  In 
emphasising  what  they  see  and  feel,  they  are  in  danger  of  neglecting 
other  phases  of  the  truth.  "\^Tiile  doing  some  good  and  perhaps  getting 
their  names  into  the  treatises  on  the  history  of  education,  they  also  do 
great  harm  by  the  one-sided  work  which  they  introduce  into  the  schools. 
The  reformer  often  becomes  a  deformer,  making  sad  havoc  by  his  experi- 
ments upon  human  beings.     Many  reformers  have  given  the  world  splen- 
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did  specimens  of  how  not  to  do  it.  The  visitor  is'often  surprised  to  find 
how,  in  schools  which  were  established  to  investigate  educational  prob- 
lems by  laboratory  methods,  the  children  being  treated  as  means  to  an 
end  very  much  like  the  materials  used  in  laboratory  experiments,  every- 
thing gravitates,  as  the  years  pass,  toward  the  traditional  school;  the 
reformers  virtually  acknowledging  how  difficult  it  is  to  improve  upon 
that  which  has  stood  the  test  of  ages.  Eeform  will  be  possible  as  long 
as  progress  is  possible;  and  it  will  be  imperatively  necessary  wherever 
teachers  go  to  extremes  by  emphasizing  one  phase  of  truth  at  the  expense 
of  other  phases  equally  important.  "One  former  is  worth  a  thousand 
reformers  " ;  and  although  the  man  himseK  may  make  little  noise  in  the 
world,  his  work  will  get  its  stamp  of  approval  from  the  successful  career 
of  the  pupils  whose  minds  were  formed  as  well  as  informed  under  his 
tuition  and  guidance,  and  who  were  taught  to  think  vigorously,  to  know 
clearly,  to  feel  deeply,  and  to  act  well  their  part  in  the  great  drama  of 
life.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. 
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There  has  beeu  a  great  deal  of  discussion  during  the  last  few  years 
over  the  adoption  by  certain  Southern  States  of  new  Constitutions  which 
have  had  the  effect  of  limiting  suffrage.  Much  criticism  and  considera- 
ble sectional  bitterness  have  been  engendered  by  these  constitutional 
provisions.  The  cause  of  this  is  evident  enough,  as  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  have  determined  to  maintain  a 
dominant  white  political  organization  in  the  various  localities,  and  that 
they  can  see  no  way  to  accomplish  this  except  by  restricting  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people.  The  regulations  adopted 
in  some  States  are  more  stringent  than  those  in  others,  but  the  outcome 
everywhere  has  been  a  continued  agitation.  Resolutions  of  inquiiy  con- 
cerning the  probable  number  of  voters  disfi-anchised  have  been  offered 
in  Congress,  the  object  being  of  course  to  reduce  the  representation  of 
the  Southern  States.  The  colored  citizens  of  the  North  have  strongly 
protested  against  the  discrimination  made  by  these  constitutional  enact- 
ments against  theii-  brethren  living  in  the  South.  The  question  of  race 
supremacy  is  involved,  and  is  the  moving  cause  for  the  amendments 
limiting  suffrage.  The  entire  social  and  political  life  of  the  South  is 
said  to  be  at  stake. 

The  Civil  War  wrought  violent  changes  in  the  material  and  social 
conditions  of  the  Southern  States,  and  years  of  tradition,  long-standing 
customs,  and  well-estabKshed  usages  were  cast  to  the  four  winds.  The 
voting  population  was  augmented  by  thousands  of  people  who,  with  no 
experience  in  political  life,  had  the  ballot  thrust  upon  them.  Former 
landlords  became  tenants.  In  fact,  the  whole  fabric  of  society  had  to 
be  rebuilt.  The  federal  Congress  fixed  the  status  of  the  negro  so  far  as 
citizenship  was  concerned,  and  the  white  men  of  the  South  had  to  ac- 
cept its  decision  under  protest.  The  contest  between  the  races  has  been 
waged  with  more  or  less  intensity  for  almost  thirty-five  years.  Much 
acrimonious  discussion  has  been  indulged  in  on  the  part  of  citizens  of 
both  North  and  South.  Anathemas  dire  have  been  directed  against  po- 
litical leaders  for  their  attempt  to  disfi'anchise  Southern  Republicans. 
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Retorts  come  from  the  other  side  suggesting  that  the  "  Land  of  Dixie  " 
has  a  perfect  right  to  institute  a  system  by  which  the  votes  of  whites 
and  blacks  can  be  controlled  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
deemed  desirable ;  that  the  States  of  California,  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, and  other  Commonwealths  situated  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  have  prescribed  qualifications  necessary  to  vote,  and  that  it  is  a  poor 
rule  that  wlLL  not  work  both  ways.  And  so  the  discussion  proceeds  with 
more  or  less  earnestness. 

Meantime  the  whole  subject  is  to  have  the  strong  calcium  light  of 
figures  thrown  upon  it.  In  other  words,  the  data  of  the  census  office 
have  reached  the  stage  where  they  indicate  how  many  people  could  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  absence  of  prohibitory  enactments, 
how  many  decline  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  citizenship,  and  other 
equally  interesting  statistical  facts.  The  Chief  Statistician  for  Popula- 
tion has  just  completed  a  bulletin  showing  the  population  —  by  sex, 
nativity,  color,  voting  age,  and  literacy  and  illiteracy  —  of  all  the  States 
and  Territories.  For  example,  let  us  consider  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Connecticut.  It  is  quite  interestiug  to  study  the  results 
somewhat  in  detail,  relating  to  the  States  named,  so  far  as  they  bear  on 
the  voting  age  of  literacy  and  illiteracy. 

Alabama  is  now  in  the  throes  of  an  election  held  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  a  new  Constitution,  and  the  question  of  limiting  suffrage  is  the 
dominant  issue.  The  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  found 
that  they  had  a  population  in  the  State  of  Alabama  of  1,828,697,  a 
growth  in  the  last  decade  of  about  315,860  people,  or  twenty-one  per 
cent.  It  likewise  appeared  to  the  members  of  that  body  that  they  had 
827,545  colored  people  to  deal  with,  an  increase  of  almost  150,000,  or 
nearly  twenty-two  per  cent,  while  the  white  people  number  1,001,152, 
an  increase  since  1890  of  twenty  per  cent.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that 
the  blacks  are  growing  in  numbers  in  accordance  with  the  scriptural  in- 
junction. Of  this  great  mass  of  colored  people  we  find  that  181,500 
are  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  consequently  voters  under 
the  former  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  Of  the  last  number 
108,000  are  illitemte.  The  total  number  of  white  men  entitled  to  vote 
if  they  chose  to  exercise  the  privilege  is  232,296.  It  is  noticeable  that 
at  the  last  Presidential  election  the  entire  black  and  white  vote  was  only 
162,300.  In  other  words,  only  about  seventy  jjer  cent  of  the  entire 
voting  population  of  the  State  of  Alabama  availed  themselves  of  the 
right  of  citizenship.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  in  the  State  of  Alabama 
over  200,000  white  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  having 
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sufficient  education  to  comply  with  any  ordinary  rules  and  requirements, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  a  large  number  failed  to  vote.  This  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Alabama  is  hopelessly  Democratic, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  her  citizens  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go 
to  the  polls. 

The  statistical  results  are  evidence  that  31,600  of  the  white  voters 
are  illiterate,  while  those  of  the  blacks  who  can  neither  read  nor  write 
make  a  total  of  about  140,000.  These  would  be  denied  the  right  of  bal- 
lot in  case  of  the  enforcement  of  stringent  rules  regarding  suffrage.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  the  present  Convention  should  see  fit  to  adopt  a  law  similar 
to  that  of  California,  Massachusetts,  or  Connecticut,  it  is  evident  that 
for  every  white  man  who  lost  his  vote  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  educa- 
tional qualifications  three  black  men  would  Icse  their  votes.  It  miay  be 
said,  in  passing,  that  education  is  on  the  increase  among  the  colored 
people  of  Alabama.  In  IS 90  there  were  only  41.007  blacks  who  were 
literate;  in  1900  there  were  73,533;  showing  an  increase  of  about  80 
per  cent  in  literacy  among  the  blacks.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
yoimger  generation  is  attending  school,  and  is  reaping  the  advantages 
of  our  generous  educational  system.  Ten  years  ago  an  educational 
test  would  have  disfi-anchised  a  gi'eat  many  of  the  colored  race;  now 
there  will  be  30,000  more  who  can  utilize  their  valuable  privil^es  than 
then. 

Arkansas  has  apparently  never  taken  very  much  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter of  constitutional  restrictions  of  s^jffrage.  The  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation in  that  Commonwealth  has  not  quite  kept  pace  with  that  in  some 
of  the  other  Southern  States,  as  she  has  only  added  about  sixteen  per 
cent  to  her  people  during  the  last  decade.  Practically  the  same  condi- 
tions prevail  in  Arkansas  as  in  .Alabama,  so  far  as  concerns  the  increase 
in  the  colored  population.  The  increase  in  Arkansas  in  the  number  of 
colored  people  was  about  twenty  per  cent,  while  the  increase  of  the  whites 
was  only  twelve  per  cent.  It  is  apparent  that  if  these  two  States  can 
be  considered  fairly  representative  of  the  conditions  in  the  South,  the 
colored  population  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  in  proportion  quite  as 
great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  the  white.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that 
among  the  colored  people  entitled  r:'  vote  literacy  has  increased  on  a 
basis  of  fifty  per  cent  during  the  last  decade,  whUe  the  illiterates  are  less 
in  number  than  ten  years  ago  by  three  p^er  cent ;  marking  a  steady  ad- 
vance, from  an  educational  standpoint,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas.  His- 
tory repeats  itself  in  this  State  so  far  as  voting  is  concerned.  While  in 
1900  there  were  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  313,832  males  of  voting  age. 
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at  the  election  held  during  that  year  not  more  than  132,979  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  ballot  box. 

The  white  men  entitled  to  vote,  however,  outnmnber  the  blacks  very 
materially  in  Arkansas,  there  being  226,593  white  men  and  only  87,239 
colored  voters.  In  analyzing  the  figures  returned  from  Arkansas,  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  proportion  of  white  illiterates  is  very  large,  being 
23,522  out  of  a  total  of  226,000,  in  round  numbers.  Illiteracy  on  the 
part  of  the  blacks  is  about  39,000  out  of  a  total  of  87,000  males  over 
twenty-one.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  there  would  be  no  special  ad- 
vantage to  the  Arkansas  people  in  passing  stringent  ballot  laws,  as  the 
entire  number  of  illiterates  in  the  State  is  less  than  63,000,  of  whom 
23,000  are  whites.  In  addition  to  this,  the  white  voters  greatly  out- 
number the  blacks. 

Let  us  consider  the  two  other  States  in  the  group,  California  and 
Connecticut ;  the  former,  a  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  State,  a  typical 
Western  Commonwealth,  progressive,  and  with  a  great  future  before  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  possibilities  of  trade  with  the  Orient  just  opening ; 
the  latter,  a  manufacturing  State  in  the  Eastern  group,  its  population 
becoming  rich  through  frugality  and  accumulation. 

California  has  many  Chinese,  but  it  allows  none  of  them  to  vote. 
That  State  enforces  very  strict  regulations  so  far  as  the  rest  of  its  citi- 
zens are  concerned.  Its  Constitution  provides  that  no  person  who  shall 
not  be  able  to  read  the  Constitution  in  the  English  language  and  write 
his  name  shall  ever  exercise  the  privileges  of  an  elector  in  the  State. 
Out  of  544,000  males  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over,  only  302,000 
availed  themselves  of  the  right  to  vote  at  the  last  Presidential  election. 
There  are  of  white,  colored,  and  Chinese  illiterates  about  34,000.  It  is 
not  observed  that  California  insists  upon  a  reduced  representation  in  the 
Congressional  body  on  account  of  the  Chinese  and  other  illiterates  who 
do  not  vote  in  that  State.  The  Chinese  question  in  California  seems  to 
be  righting  itself;  for  while  the  number  of  Chinese  reported  in  1890  was 
72,472,  the  present  number,  according  to  the  last  returns,  is  only  45,754 ; 
showing  a  decrease  of  almost  forty  per  cent.  The  negroes,  of  whom 
there  is  a  very  small  number,  remain  practically  unchanged.  The  Jap- 
anese, however,  have  increased  almost  1,000  per  cent.  In  1890,  they 
numbered  1,147  only.  According  to  the  returns  just  tabulated,  there  are 
now  10,142  in  California,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  people  of 
that  State  prefer  the  Jax)anese  to  their  Mongolian  brothers  as  residents 
within  their  borders. 

In  the  State  of  Connecticut,  wliere  there  is  a  male  population  of 
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voting  age  numbering  280,340,  there  are  orily  5,204  colored  voters.  The 
colored  people  apparently  do  not  care  for  the  climate  of  Connecticut. 
The  great  mass  of  the  illiterates  of  this  State  consists  of  white  people. 
There  are  but  719,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  colored  citizens,  who  do 
not  read  or  write.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  18,265  illiterate  whites 
of  voting  age.  This  latter  figure  is  almost  unexplainable,  as  Coimecti- 
cut  is  one  of  the  oldest  States,  and  has  had,  presumably,  an  excellent 
common-school  system.  Out  of  280,000  men  of  voting  age,  22,000  were 
apparently  ruled  out  on  account  of  restrictions  concerning  the  right  of 
vsuffrage.  Article  29  of  the  State  Constitution,  adopted  in  October,  1897, 
provides  that  every  person  shall  be  able  to  read  in  the  English  language 
any  article  of  the  Constitution  or  any  section  of  the  statutes  of  the  States 
before  being  admitted  as  an  elector.  Only  181,000  availed  themselves 
of  their  political  rights  at  the  last  Presidential  election.  It  is  quite  diffi- 
cult to  understand  this,  as  one  would  have  expected  from  the  political 
situation  in  Connecticut  that  all  her  citizens  would  take  an  interest  in 
the  outcome  of  the  election. 

We  have  briefly  considered  the  situation  in  four  States  —  two  in  the 
South,  one  in  the  West,  and  one  in  the  Northeast  —  so  far  as  restrictions 
obtain  limiting  suffrage.  At  least  three  Northern  States  have  passed 
stringent  laws.  Alabama  is  about  to  enact  similar  legislation.  Ai-kan- 
sas  has  none,  except  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax.  Virginia  is  just  now 
changing  her  Constitution,  and  the  question  of  suffrage  excites  great 
interest. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  we  are  able  to  give  the  actual  figiu*es  con- 
cerning the  very  interesting  conditions  involved  in  the  whole  plan  of 
suffrage  at  this  particular  time.  It  is  well  that  the  discussion  should  go 
on,  and  that  the  whole  country  should  realize  that  while  attempts  are 
being  made  in  certain  Southern  States  to  limit  the  privilege  of  exercis- 
ing the  ballot,  the  same  end  has  akeady  been  obtained  in  some  Northern 
Commonwealths.  Another  very  important  fact  to  be  gathered  from  the 
statistics  published  by  the  census  bureau  is  the  large  number  of  people 
who  are  entitled  to  avail  themselves  of  their  political  privileges  and  who 
fail  to  do  so.  It  is  evident  that  the  spur  should  be  used  to  induce  peo- 
ple to  take  advantage  of  the  rights  accorded  them  under  the  Constitution. 

The  population  of  negroes  throughout  the  entire  country  has  in- 
creased practically  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  white  population,  there  being 
8,840,789  as  against  7,488,788  in  the  year  1890.  The  growth  is  a 
trifle  over  eighteen  per  cent.  So  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  racial 
question  is  likely  to  be  with  us  for  years  to  come ;  for  there  is  not  the 
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slightest  probability  that  the  negro  will  occupy  an  unimportant  place  in 
our  civilization.     What  to  do  with  him  is  the  problem. 

The  training  of  the  school  is  of  course  a  valuable  factor  so  far  as  his 
futm-e  is  concerned.  The  data  thus  far  gained  are  a  sufficient  evidence 
that  literacy  among  the  colored  race  has  made  quite  an  appreciable  in- 
crease during  the  last  decade.  For  example,  in  Alabama  72.2  per  cent 
of  the  colored  people  were  illiterate  in  1890,  and  in  1900  the  number 
was  reduced  to  59.5  per  cent;  in  Virginia  the  reduction  was  approxi- 
mately a  little  over  fourteen  per  cent ;  in  Mississippi  it  was  the  same. 
Throughout  the  five  States  in  the  South  containing  the  largest  aggregate 
population  the  average  reduction  was  about  thu^teen  per  cent,  showing  a 
hopeful  gain  in  the  number  of  those  who  can  read  and  write.  These  facts 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  suffrage  in  the  principal 
Southern  States,  for  the  reason  that  in  most  Commonwealths  the  educa- 
tional qualification  is  a  usual  one,  thus  indicating  that  in  the  decades  to 
come  the  colored  man,  by  reason  of  his  rudimentary  instruction,  will 
have  more  or  less  to  say  concerning  the  conditions  of  government. 

The  question  as  to  just  what  occupation  seems  to  be  best  adapted 
to  the  negro  of  the  future  is  open  to  discussion.  While  the  school  sys- 
tem gives  him  many  advantages  in  the  way  of  a  higher  standing  among 
his  fellowmen,  it  is  debatable  whether  he  can  put  them  to  any  practical 
use  in  the  way  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  save  in  so  far  as  he  utilizes  his 
ability  to  read  and  write.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  opening 
for  him  in  the  field  of  clerical  work,  social  distinctions  making  it  impos- 
sible to  give  him  the  fullest  opportunities  in  this  direction.  The  sug- 
gestion made  by  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washiugton,  that  he  learn  the  trades, 
would  apparently  be  the  most  practical  solution  of  this  vexing  question. 
The  colored  man  can  be  a  good  carpenter,  a  good  stone-cutter,  a  good 
builder,  and  a  good  machinist ;  and  from  any  one  of  these  sources  he  can 
obtain  a  respectable  livelihood.  There  seems  to  be  really  no  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  most  complex,  and  at  the  same  time  interesting,  problem 
in  our  social  life,  time  apparently  being  needed  to  determine  what  re- 
sults may  be  finally  accomplished.  William  R.  Merriam. 
30 
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The  great  increase  in  the  products  of  manufactures  in  the  United 
States  and  the  need  of  new  markets  in  which  to  dispose  of  the  surplus 
have  brought  into  unusual  prominence  the  subject  of  reciprocity.  This 
means  of  extending  trade  received  the  approval  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Conventions  in  1896  and  in  1900.  President  McKinley  ap- 
pointed the  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson  as  a  Special  Commissioner  to  nego- 
tiate treaties  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Kasson  succeeded  in  making  limited 
reciprocal  arrangements,  not  requiring  further  action  by  Congress,  with 
France,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Germany.  These  aiTangements  are  now  in 
effect.  They  were  authorized  under  Section  3  of  the  Dingley  tariff  law. 
Section  4  of  the  same  act  provides  for  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity 
treaties  to  be  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  "approved  by  Congress."  Un- 
der that  section  Mr.  Kasson  negotiated  treaties  witli  Great  Britain  for 
the  British  West  Indies,  with  Denmark  for  the  Island  of  St.  Croix,  and 
also  with  France,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Nicaragua,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Ecuador.  Pourparlers  took  place  with  Germany  and 
Russia,  but  the  negotiation  of  treaties  with  those  two  countries  awaits 
the  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  French  treaty ;  Mr.  Kasson  ha\dng  stated 
that  if  this  treaty  is  not  approved  "  it  will  l>e  vain  to  attempt  any  others 
in  Europe." 

In  the  meantime  there  has  been  a  growing  agitation  on  the  subject. 
President  McKinley,  in  his  last  speech  at  Buffalo,  made  strong  decla- 
rations in  favor  of  reciprocity  treaties,  thus  bringing  the  question  into 
great  prominence.  Numerous  commercial  bodies  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  declared  in  favor  of  such  treaties,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  called  a  convention  to  consider  the  matter.  President 
Roosevelt,  when  taking  the  oath  of  office,  declared  his  pm^pose  "to  con- 
tinue absolutely  unbroken  the  policy  of  President  McKinley,"  a  declara- 
tion which  commits  him,  if  not  to  the  Kasson  treaties,  at  least  to  that 
method  of  extending  trade  and  opening  new  markets. 

Some  conception  of  the  need  of  new  markets  may  be  gained  from 
the  census  statistics  of  our  national  growth  since  1870.     The  census  of 
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that  year  showed  an  increase  in  the  population,  as  compared  with  1860, 
of  22.23  per  cent.  The  gross  value  of  manufactures  in  1870  was 
S3, 385, 000, 000,  an  increase  of  seventy-nine  per  cent  over  1860.  Ten 
years  later,  in  1880,  the  population  had  increased  30.8  per  cent,  while  the 
increase  in  the  gross  value  of  manufactures  was  fifty-eight  per  cent,  the 
total  being  85,349,000,000.  The  next  census,  that  of  1890,  showed  an 
increase  in  population  of  24.86  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  the  gross 
value  of  manufactures  of  sixty -nine  per  cent,  the  total  reaching  the  sum 
of  $9,056,000,000.  The  increase  in  the  population  reported  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1900  was  twenty-one  per  cent,  while  that  in  the  gross  value  of 
manufactures,  so  far  as  the  returns  have  been  made  up,  was  about  fifty-four 
percent.  The  gross  value  of  manufactured  products  in  1900  will  not 
vary  far  from  813,000,000,000.  The  figures  for  the  whole  country  will 
not  be  complete  for  some  time  yet,  but  they  were  complete  for  many  of 
the  States  at  the  time  this  article  was  written.  There  is  a  large  amount 
of  duplication  in  the  census  returns  of  the  gross  value  of  products,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  partially  manufactured  products  which  become  the  raw 
materials  of  ultimate  products  are  counted  more  than  once.  The  amount 
of  this  duplication,  however,  was  proportionately  the  same  at  each  cen- 
sus, so  that  the  figures  are  correct  for  comparative  purposes.  This  dup- 
lication will  be  eliminated  for  the  first  time  in  the  final  figm-es  of  the 
twelfth  census,  and  the  net  products  will,  of  course,  be  very  much  less 
than  the  gross  products. 

But  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  gross  products  are  properly 
used  and  show  the  stupendous  proportions  of  our  national  gi'owth  in 
production.  In  the  same  time  that  the  population  increased  98.54  per 
cent,  the  value  of  the  products  of  manufactures  increased  260  per  cent. 
Consumption  has  increased  with  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
but  is  far  behind  the  increase  in  the  products.  Hence  the  pressing 
need  of  additional  markets.  For  instance,  the  flour  mills  in  the  United 
States  have  the  capacity  to  manufacture  into  flour  in  the  period  of  eight 
months  all  the  wheat  grown  in  this  country  in  a  year;  and  yet  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  102,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  exported.  The  cot- 
ton mills  in  the  United  States  can  produce  in  eight  months  all  the  cot- 
ton goods  that  this  country  consumes  in  twelve  months.  Such  facts  as 
these  demonstrate  the  absolute  need  of  foreign  markets.  A  reduction 
of  the  tariff  does  not  provide  additional  markets.  Tliat  was  amply 
demonstrated  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act.  One  of  the  gi-eat  advantages 
claimed  for  that  law  by  its  autliors  was  that  it  would  gi'catly  increase 
our  exports.     But  the  exports  under  the  McKinley  tariff  law  in  the  fis- 
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cal  year  of  1892  were  $147,671,210  greater  than  were  the  exports  un- 
der the  AVilson  act  in  1896,  just  before  the  election  of  Mr.  McKinley 
as  President.  Eeducing  the  tariff  to  increase  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  exports,  proved  a  disastrous  ex- 
periment, while  at  the  same  time  it  brought  about  a  large  decrease  in 
home  consumption  as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  mills  and  the  enforced 
idleness  of  an  army  of  workmen.  The  passage  of  the  Dingley  law  in- 
creasing duties  led  to  an  enormous  increase  in  the  exports,  which  were 
$577,846,871  greater  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1901  than  in  the  fiscal  year 
of  1896.  There  was  a  similar  increase  in  exports  after  the  passage  of 
the  McKinley  act,  which  also  increased  duties,  up  to  the  time  that  the 
silver  question  and  the  probable  repeal  of  the  law,  the  result  of  an  elec- 
tion, interfered  with  business.  Exports  are  not  increased  by  a  reduction 
of  duties  which  injures  home  industries. 

The  method  of  extending  trade  by  reciprocity  treaties  has  apparently 
grown  greatly  in  public  favor  of  late.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
clear  conception  of  what  is  precisely  meant  by  reciprocity,  which  may 
account  for  the  singular  fact  that  both  the  advocates  and  the  opponents 
of  the  protective  tariff  are  advocating  such  treaties.  For  instance,  the 
EepubHcan  State  Convention  in  Iowa  and  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention in  Massachusetts  both  declared  in  favor  of  reciprocity  treaties; 
and  these  treaties  are  advocated  by  both  Eepublican  and  Democratic 
newspapers.  Free-trade  journals  assert  that  reciprocity  is  either  free 
trade  under  another  name  or  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  but 
these  assertions  are  resented  by  the  advocates  of  the  tariff.  Both  are  in 
a  measure  right.  It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  treaties.  What  are 
known  as  the  Blaine  reciprocity  treaties  —  technically  only  agreements 
—  negotiated  under  the  authority  of  the  McKinley  law,  did  not  lessen 
in  any  degree  the  protection  afforded  home  industries  by  that  act;  but 
some  of  the  Kasson  treaties,  negotiated  under  the  authority  of  the 
DiQgley  law,  provide  for  a  reduction  of  rates  which  lessens  the  protec- 
tion given,  whether  needed  or  not,  to  home  mdustries.  That  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  those  treaties  have  not  been  ratified  by  the  EepubKcan 
Senate.  The  Eepublicans  were  all  satisfied  with  the  Blaine  reciprocity 
agreements.  But  the  latter  were  unceremoniously  abrogated  by  the 
Democrats,  when  they  came  into  power  under  President  Cleveland's 
second  administration.  The  Kasson  treaties  have  met  with  strong 
opposition  in  the  Eepublican  party,  and  with  Democratic  approval  in 
proportion  to  Eepublican  disapproval.  The  Democrats  who  approve 
those  treaties  believe,  as  a  rule,  that  they  are  so  many  steps  in  the 
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direction  of  free  trade.     A  similar  view  accounts  for  Republican  dis- 
approval. 

Eeciprocity  treaties  are  not  a  new  thing.  They  have  been  more  or 
less  common  in  Europe.  One  was  negotiated  between  England  and 
Portugal  in  1703.  The  series  of  German  treaties,  beginning  with  that 
lietween  Prussia  and  Hesse  in  1828,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
ZoUverein,  and  later,  in  1853,  to  the  treaty  between  the  Zollverein  and 
Austria.  The  treaty  between  England  and  France  in  1860  was  negoti- 
ated with  the  intention  of  aiding  in  bringing  about  free  trade.  Presi- 
dent Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  tells  in  an  article  on  reciprocity  how 
Napoleon,  unable  to  secm-e  in  the  regular  way  a  reduction  of  the  French 
tariff,  adopted  the  method  of  negotiating  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  a  view 
to  giving  the  benefits  of  it  to  other  nations  under  the  most  favored  na- 
tion clause,  thus  indirectly  accomplishing  his  pui'pose.  President  Had- 
ley, himself  an  eminent  fi-ee  trader,  declares  that  this  system  has  worked 
"strongly  in  favor  of  free  trade."  No  doubt  that  would  be  the  effect 
whenever  the  duties  on  home  products  were  reduced  below  the  protec- 
tive point,  as  it  is  contended  would  be  the  effect  of  some  of  the  Kasson 
treaties.  True  reciprocity,  as  generally  understood  by  Eepublicans,  is 
described  in  the  national  platform  of  1900  as  a  policy  "so  directed  as  to 
open  om-  markets  on  favorable  terms  for  what  we  do  not  ourselves  pro- 
duce in  return  for  free  foreign  markets."  It  has  been  concisely  and 
graphically  defined  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, in  these  words : 

"Its  principle,  rightly  understood,  is  axiomatic.  Brazil  grows  coffee  and  makes 
no  machinery.  We  make  machinery  and  grow  no  coffee.  She  needs  the  fabrics  of 
om*  forges  and  factories,  and  we  need  the  fruit  of  her  tropical  soil.  We  agree  to  con- 
cessions for  her  coffee  and  she  agrees  to  concessions  for  our  machinery.  That  is  re- 
ciprocity." 

President  McKinley  defined  reciprocity  in  these  words :  "  It  is  to 
afford  new  markets  for  our  surplus  agricultural  and  manufactured  pro- 
ducts, without  loss  to  the  American  laborer  of  a  single  day's  work  that 
he  might  otherwise  procure."  In  his  inaugural  address  he  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  reciprocity,  "the  end  in  view  always  to  be  the 
opening  up  of  new  markets  for  the  products  of  our  country,  by 
granting  concessions  to  the  products  of  other  lands  that  we  need 
and  cannot  produce  ourselves,  and  which  do  not  involve  any  loss  in 
labor  to  our  own  people,  but  tend  to  increase  their  employment."  In 
the  last  speech  he  ever  made,  refening  to  this  question  of  reciprocity, 
he  said:  "By  sensible   trade    arrangements   which   will  not    interrupt 
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our  home  production  we  shall  extend  the  outlets  for  our  increasing 
surplus." 

That  was  the  principle  of  the  agreements  made  under  the  McKinley 
tarifi'  law.  The  articles  that  were  admitted  to  the  United  States  under 
those  treaties  were  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  hides.  They  were  products 
which  the  United  States  was  compelled  to  import  to  a  very  large  extent 
if  not  altogether,  and  theh  importation  did  not  involve  any  injurious 
comi)etition  with  domestic  products.  Hence  there  was  never  any  ob- 
jection to  those  agi-eements.  The  same  is  true  of  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ments now  in  effect  negotiated  under  Section  3  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act 
with  France,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Germany.  They  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission, at  reduced  rates,  of  argols,  crude  tartar,  and  wine  lees  crude; 
brandies ;  champagne  and  other  sparkling  wines ;  still  wines  and  ver- 
mouth ;  and  paintings  and  statuary.  The  admission  of  such  articles  does 
not  involve  competition  with  home  products  to  an  injmious  extent. 

But  when  Mr.  Kasson  went  beyond  the  limits  of  svhat  Republicans 
generally  regard  as  true  reciprocity,  and  provided  for  a  reduction  of  duties 
on  products  of  other  nations  that  compete  with  similar  products  of  the 
United  States,  the  trouble  began.  The  French  treaty,  the  one  that  has 
aroused  most  opposition,  was  regarded  as  a  test  of  how  far  Congress 
would  be  willing  to  go  in  carrying  out  reciprocity  agi'eements  of  that 
kind.     Mr.  Kasson,  in  addressing  the  Senate  Committee,  said : 

"I  am  holding  back  fi-om  any  fresh  negotiations,  under  the  fourth  section  of  the 
tariff  act,  in  order  to  get  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  upon  this  plan  of  reciprocity, 
because  I  have  put  my  best  effort  into  this  French  treaty,  and  if  it  is  not  to  be  rati- 
fied, of  course  there  is  no  propriety  in  my  going  on  and  making  governmental  embar- 
rassment in  that  respect.  If  this  highly  advantageous  ti'eaty  cannot  be  approved  I 
consider  it  vain  to  attempt  any  others  in  Em-ope." 

That  being  the  situation,  and  the  French  treaty  still  awaiting  the  action 
of  the  Senate,  an  examination  of  its  contents  will  give  a  l^etter  idea 
than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way  of  the  differences  of  opinion  on 
this  subject  of  reciprocity. 

The  fomth  section  of  the  tariff"  act  provides  for  the  negotiation  of 
reciprocity  treaties,  with  such  countries  as  shall  make  such  retm-n  as  is 
deemed  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  within  two  years 
from  the  time  the  act  takes  effect,  by  a  reduction  of  duties  to  the  extent 
of  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  or 
by  the  transfer  from  the  dutiable  to  the  free  list  of  such  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  being  the  natural  products  of  such  foreign  country  or 
coimtries  and  not  of  the  United  States.     These  treaties  were  to  last  for 
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five  years  and  then  until  abrogated,  and  were  to  be  duly  "ratified  by  the 
Senate  and  approved  by  Congress."  Under  this  provision  Mr.  Kasson 
made  the  treaty  with  France,  signed  July  24,  1899,  under  which  all 
products  of  the  United  States  excepting  horses,  butter,  cast  ii'on,  boots 
and  shoes,  machine  tools,  eggs,  cheese,  honey,  and  a  few  other  things 
were  to  be  admitted  to  France  at  the  minimum  rates  of  duties,  the  tariff 
act  of  that  country  providing  for  minimum  and  maximum  rates.  In 
return  it  was  provided  that  certain  specified  products  of  France  or  Al- 
geria shcRild  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  at  reductions  in  duty 
var}^ing  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  existing  rates.  The  speci- 
fied articles  to  be  admitted  at  this  reduction  in  duty  from  France  or 
Algeria  were  463  in  number,  including  silk  goods,  cotton  goods,  gloves, 
aiticles  of  flax  and  hemp,  chemicals,  perfumery,  earthenware  and  glass- 
ware to  a  limited  extent,  cutlery,  plants  and  seeds,  hats,  musical  instru- 
ments, etc. 

These  things  are  nearl}-  all  produced  in  the  United  States.  This  at 
once  brought  up  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  reduction  of 
duties  provided  for  in  the  treaty  on  any  of  these  articles  would  hurt 
home  industries.  Mr.  Kasson  took  the  ground  that  no  injmy  would 
result,  or  that  if  any  did  follow  it  would  be  very  small  and  would  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  other 
industries  which  would  secure  entrance  into  France  under  the  mini- 
mum rates  of  duty,  the  United  States  now  having  to  pay  the  maximum 
rates.  The  Home  Market  Club  of  Boston,  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association,  and  other  protective -tariff'  organizations  opposed  the  treaty 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  injure  American  industries.  The  battle 
was  fought  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  as  a 
i-esult  the  treaty  was  not  reported  to  the  Senate.  It  is  still  pending, 
however,  but  with  little  prospect  of  its  ratification. 

Mr.  Kasson  holds  that  such  of  the  duties  as  would  be  dispensed 
with  under  the  treaty  with  France  are  surplus  duties  not  needed  by  the 
American  industries  concerned.  If  they  are  surplus  duties  and  not 
needed,  the  concession  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  France.  If  the 
home  industries  could  compete  successfully  under  the  reduced  duties, 
the  French  products  affected  could  not  be  sold  in  the  United  States  any 
more  than  is  now  the  case ;  and  if  France  were  making  genuine  conces- 
sions to  the  United  States  she  would  be  giving  something  for  nothing. 
It  is  not  probable  that  France  contemplated  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 
A  very  little  investigation  will  show  that  some  of  the  American  industries 
coDcemed  would  either  have  to  reduce  prices  —  and  that  generally  means 
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a  reduction  in  wages  —  to  meet  this  increased  competition,  or  else  they 
would  suffer  a  partial  loss  of  the  home  market.  For  instance,  the  treaty 
provides  for  a  reduction  of  five  per  cent  in  the  duties  on  the  manufac- 
tures of  sillv.  During  the  calendar  year  of  1900  the  imports  of  silk 
goods  from  France,  under  the  present  rates  of  duty,  were  valued  at 
S14,360,318;  and  it  is  clear  that  these  imports  would  be  largely  in- 
creased by  any  reduction  of  duties.  The  importations  of  silk  in  1900 
from  all  countries  aggregated  830,000,000  in  value.  That  demonstrates 
that  the  United  States  manufacturers  of  silk  are  not  able,  imder  the 
tariff  as  it  now  exists,  to  supply  anything  like  the  entire  demand  of  the 
home  market.  The  Senate  Committee  was  informed  that  a  number  of 
silk  mills  closed  during  the  last  season  because  of  their  inability  to  dis- 
pose of  their  products  at  a  profit.  According  to  those  engaged  in  this 
industry  a  reduction  of  duties,  under  such  circumstances,  would  clearly 
be  injurious  to  it.  The  industry  has  been  built  up  to  large  proportions 
by  the  protective  tariff,  the  total  production  last  year  reaching,  according 
to  the  census,  the  gi-oss  value  of  8107,256,258.  That  the  duties  are 
neither  prohibitory  nor  excessive  is  proved  by  the  large  importations. 

Cotton  goods  afford  another  case  in  point.  A  reduction  is  made  of 
twenty  per  cent  in  the  duties  on  knitted  goods  of  cotton.  In  the  fiscal  year 
of  1901  such  knitted  goods  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  85,461,704; 
showing  clearly  that  the  duties  are  not  high  enough  at  present  to  ex- 
clude this  class  of  goods.  It  is  true  that  the  imports  of  cotton  knitted 
goods  from  France  were  only  8343,731  in  value,  though  the  imports  of 
all  cotton  goods  from  France,  on  which  reduced  rates  are  provided,  ag- 
gi'egated  85,550,460.  But  the  ratification  of  the  French  treaty  neces- 
sai'ily  means  the  ratification  of  similar  treaties  with  other  countries. 
Mr.  Kasson  himself  explained  to  the  Senate  Committee  that  he  was 
only  waiting  for  the  Senate  to  act  on  this  particular  treaty  to  determine 
whether  or  not  to  go  on  negotiating  similar  treaties  with  Germany  and 
other  countries.  The  imports  of  cotton  goods  from  all  countries  similar 
to  those  on  which  reductions  of  duties  are  provided  for  in  the  French 
treaty  aggregated  in  value  in  the  last  fiscal  year  about  $30,000,000. 
It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  sm-plus  duty  there.  In  the  cotton  knitted 
goods  industry  alone  100,000  people  are  employed  in  the  United  States. 
Anything  which  affects  that  industry  to  its  injury  will  hurt  all  these 
people. 

The  treaty  makes  a  concession  of  twenty  per  cent,  the  entire  duty, 
on  furs  for  hats.  Previous  to  the  McKinley  law  our  hatters  imported 
cut  fur.     The  duty  caused  the  cutting  to  be  done  in  this  country. 
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Mills  were  established  in  several  States,  and  have  been  doing  a  good 
business.  The  French  treaty  entirely  removes  the  protection,  so  far 
as  France  is  concerned,  on  furs  for  hats.  This  would  mean  the  end  of 
the  fur-cutting  industry  in  the  United  States,  or  a  reduction  of  wages. 
A  cut  is  made  of  ten  per  cent  on  gloves.  The  glove-making  industry 
has  grown  in  the  United  States  to  large  proportions  since  fair  protec- 
tion was  given  under  our  tariff  laws;  and  yet  in  1900  we  imported 
$6,107,765  worth  of  gloves.  France  supplied  $2,260,999  of  that  total, 
and  Germany  $2,796,024.  Any  concession  made  to  France  will  also 
have  to  be  made  to  Germany,  or  Germany  can  be  depended  upon  to 
retaliate  promptly.  Can  it  be  said  that  there  is  any  surplus  duty  on 
gloves  now  when  the  importations  aggregate  in  value  such  a  large 
amount  ?  A  great  deal  of  our  foreign  trade  is  done  on  a  profit  of  five 
per  cent  or  less.  A  reduction  of  ten  per  cent  in  the  duties  on  gloves 
apparently  means  a  large  increase  in  the  importations,  which  must  take 
a  considerable  part  of  the  home  market  away  from  our  home  producers. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  further  from  that  treaty  to  show  why  the 
Senate  refused  to  ratify  it,  and  why  it  has  small  prospect  of  ratification 
in  the  future. 

The  treaties  with  Great  Britain  for  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
with  some  of  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us,  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  fruits  and  vegetables  at  reduced  rates  of  duty.  These 
treaties  were  opposed  by  California  senators  and  by  some  of  the  South- 
em  senators  on  the  ground  that  thes^  reductions  of  duty  would  result  in 
dangerous  competition  with  the  products  of  those  States,  particularly 
with  the  important  citrus  industry  of  California,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
effect  on  Porto  Eico.  The  Argentine  treaty  provided,  among  other 
things,  for  a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent  in  the  duty  on  wool.  The 
average  import  cost  of  fine  Argentine  wool  in  1900  was  about  sixteen 
cents  a  pound,  and  the  same  wool  in  October  of  this  year  cost  only 
eight  cents.  A  reduction  in  the  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  would  prob- 
ably bring  in  so  much  of  that  wool  at  so  low  a  cost  as  to  involve  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  American  wool,  which  would  injure  the  impor- 
tant wool-growing  industry.  The  Argentine  Eepublic  produces  vast 
quantities  of  wool,  and  the  wool  growers  vigorously  assert  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  such  as  that  proposed  in  the  treaty  would  be  injurious 
to  this  American  industry.  That  is  why  the  Argentine  treaty  was  not 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  If  the  duty  on  raw  wool  were  reduced,  it  would 
involve  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  the  manufactures  of  wool,  because 
that  duty  was  fixed  in  harmony  with  the  duty  on  the  raw  material. 
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Hence  the  ratification  of  the  Argentine  treaty  might  have  involved 
fuither  tarifif  legislation  with  all  its  evil  consequences.  It  seems  clear 
that  President  McKinley's  declaration  in  favor  of  treaties  "granting 
concessions  to  the  products  of  other  lands  that  we  need  and  cannot 
produce  oiu'selves,"  was  violated  by  the  French  and  Argentine  treaties. 
Some  industries,  such  as  the  agiicultural- implement  industry,  would  be 
l)enefited  by  both  the  French  and  the  Argentine  treaties,  but  others 
would  be  injured,  and  President  McKinley  in  his  last  speech  declared 
against  "interrupting  home  production." 

President  Koosevelt  has  wisely  uttered  the  warning  that  "we  have 
got  to  remember  that  our  first  duty  is  to  our  own  people,"  a  very  perti- 
nent remark  when  it  is  considered  that  of  the  aggregate  product  of  the 
twenty-two  largest  manufacturing  industries  in  the  United  States,  by  the 
census  of  1890,  only  6.9  per  cent  in  value  was  exported.  The  produc- 
tion reached  $5,341,272,850  in  value,  and  the  exports  $368,778,051. 
It  appears  by  the  census  figures  that  the  gross  value  of  the  products 
of  manufactiu-es  in  1900  was  about  $13,000,000,000.  The  exports  of 
manufactures  in  that  year  aggiegated  in  value  $433,851,756,  or  about 
three  per  cent  of  the  total  product.  The  tremendous  importance  of 
the  home  market  is  thus  made  clear.  When  concessions  in  duties  on 
competing  products  are  made  we  either  give  to  the  foreign  competitor 
a  part  of  om'  home  market,  or  we  give  him  nothing  for  something,  pro- 
vided that  he  gives  us  anything  in  return.  That  some  industries  will 
be  injured  under  this  treaty  seems  indisputable.  Mr.  James  Deer- 
ing,  in  a  vigorous  advocacy  of  the  French  treaty  before  the  Senate 
Committee,  speaking  for  the  manufactm-ers  of  agricultural  implements, 
said :  "  From  our  investigation  of  this  matter  we  are  led  to  believe  —  I 
state  this  with  an  object  —  that  the  advantages  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
proposed  are  largely  with  America,  and  that  those  manufacturers  who 
would  be  favored  by  the  treaty  would  be  much  more  benefited  financially 
than  those  manufacturers  who  would  be  injured  financially."  A  truism; 
but  what  Mr.  Deering  intended  to  say  was  that  the  manufacturers  who 
would  be  benefited  would  gain  more  than  the  injured  manufacturers 
would  lose,  as  he  explained  that  the  implement  manufacturers  believed 
in  "  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. "  The  admission  that  the 
treaty  would  be  injurious  to  certain  industries  makes  its  advocacy  in 
direct  conflict  with  President  McKinley's  declaration  that  no  industry 
should  be  injured.  The  people  of  this  country  will  hardly  agree  that  to 
benefit  two  men  another  man  should  be  robbed  of  something  he  now  has. 

Some  change  in  our  commercial  relations  with  France  is  evidently 
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needed.  We  are  now  unjustly  discriminated  against  by  that  country. 
France  has  a  peculiar  tariff  system  which  American  legislators  might 
well  take  into  consideration,  if  such  a  system  would  not  be  in  conflict 
with  our  Constitution.  She  has  a  general  high  protective  tariff  that  ap- 
plies to  all  the  world,  and  a  "minimum  tariff,"  varying  according  to 
ai'ticles  from  fifteen  per  cent  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  with  an  average  of 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  below  the  general  or  maximum  tariff.  On  cer- 
tain articles  the  rates  are  the  same  in  both  tariffs,  and  there  is  a  free  list. 
The  minimum  tariff'  is  given  to  such  countries  only  as  make  special 
concessions  to  France  in  return.  All  the  nations  of  Europe,  excepting 
Portugal,  have  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  tariff*.  The  United  States 
is  in  the  same  category  as  Portugal. 

France  annually  imports  considerably  over  $100,000,000  in  value 
of  manufactures.  The  United  States  supplies  a  little  over  two  per  cent 
of  that  total.  Great  Britain  supplies  about  thii'ty-six  per  cent,  and 
Germany  about  twenty-six  per  cent.  Of  the  merchandise  from  all 
countries  imported  by  France  free  of  duty,  excepting  raw  silk  and  wool, 
the  United  States,  competing  on  equal  terms,  furnishes,  according  to 
Mr.  Kasson,  thirty-six  per  cent;  and  of  the  dutiable  merchandise  on 
which  the  rates  are  the  same  in  both  the  maximum  and  minimum 
tariffs  the  United  States  supplies  thkty-five  per  cent.  But  of  the  mer- 
chandise imports  subject  to  maximum  and  minimum  rates  the  United 
States  supplies  only  about  two  per  cent.  These  figures  are  given  by 
^Ir.  Kasson  to  show  what  the  United  States  might  gain  by  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  minimum  rates.  He  says  that  the  treaty  would  involve 
a  loss  of  about  81,000,000  in  duties  on  existing  imports  from  France 
and  would  increase  our  exports  from  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000.  But 
if  the  United  States  makes  reciprocal  concessions  France  must  neces- 
sarily increase  her  exports  to  this  country  to  the  same  amount.  And 
France  sends  to  us  goods  manufactured  in  a  high  degree,  while  we  send 
to  her  largely  raw  products.  A  $30,000,000  increase  in  her  sales  here 
would  take  that  much  of  our  market  away  from  some  home  producers 
to  benefit  others,  who  would  increase  their  sales  in  France. 

France  discriminates  against  the  United  States  in  many  ways.  She 
more  than  doubled  the  duties  on  our  meat  products  very  suddenly,  rais- 
ing both  maximum  and  minimum  rates,  so  that  when  the  reciprocity 
treaty  should  take  effect  the  duties  would  still  be  high.  A  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  French  Assembly  to  double  the  duty  on  cotton-seed  oil, 
and  then  notice  was  given  that  it  would  be  suspended  awaiting  the  re- 
sult of  the  reciprocity  negotiations.     Maximum  rates  were  also  increased 
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ou  other  of  our  products.  Steps  were  taken  tx)  impose  the  maximum  mte 
on  our  petroleum,  now  admitted  at  the  minimum  rate.  That  proposition 
was  "held  up"  pending  the  outcome  of  the  treaty  negotiations.  Rus- 
sian petroleum  has  the  minimum  rate.  The  maximum  rate  would  in- 
crease the  duty  on  American  petroleum,  if  the  same  quatntity  were  im- 
ported, by  84,500,000  annually.  Mr.  Kasson  says:  "We  cannot  now 
send  a  box  of  goods  on  a  steamer  sailing  imder  the  United  States  flag  to 
Southampton  or  Antwerp,  or  other  port  outside  of  France,  and  have  it 
transshipped  and  go  into  France  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  if  shipped 
direct  to  a  French  port  "  —  a  discrimination  against  American  steam- 
ship lines.  There  are  discriminatiug  orders  against  American  cattle, 
sheep,  etc.  Export  boimties  are  paid  on  flour  to  drive  the  United 
States  out  of  the  English  and  other  markets. 

If  we  take  as  om-  basis  the  trade  of  1897,  we  find  that  the  loss  of 
revenue  the  United  States  would  sustain  imder  the  French  treaty  would 
amount  to  about  81,000,000,  while  on  the  same  basis  the  French,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Kasson,  would  lose  less  than  8300,000.  But  the  French 
negotiator  declared  that  if  the  treaty  were  not  ratified  petroleum  and 
cotton-seed  oil  would  be  taken  off  the  minimum  tariff'  and  subjected  to 
the  maximum  tariff"  mtes,  which,  if  taken  into  consideration,  would 
make  the  French  loss  about  85,000,000.  The  question  is:  Shall  the 
United  States  be  forced  into  a  treaty  by  such  threats  ?  Xo  discrimination 
whatever  is  made  by  us  agaiust  any  foreign  nation ;  and  yet  we  are 
directly  and  avowedly  discriminated  against  by  France,  Germany,  and 
some  other  countries. 

France  sells  to  the  United  States  a  great  deal  more  than  she  buys 
in  return ;  hence  any  talk  of  her  making  a  tariff  war  agaiust  this  coun- 
try is  absmd.  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1901,  according  to  the  Treasury 
statistics,  the  imports  from  France  were  875,454,098,  and  the  exports 
to  that  country  878,923,914.  But  owing  to  our  faulty  system  of  sta- 
tistics, about  815,000,000  of  expoits  to  Switzerland  are  coimted  as  ex- 
ports to  France.  For  iustance,  our  figures  show  imports  from  Switzer- 
land in  1900  of  817,393,268  and  exports  of  8250,477  in  value.  That 
on  the  face  of  it  is  absurd.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  shown  by  the  official 
returns  of  Switzerland,  that  country  imports  from  the  United  States 
nearly  as  much  as  it  exports  to  this  country.  But  under  our  statistical 
system  exports  are  counted  as  going  to  the  coimtry  where  they  are 
landed ;  and  as  neaiiy  all  our  exports  to  Switzerland  go  through  France, 
they  appear  in  oiu:  statistics  as  exports  to  France.  Hence,  when  we  de- 
duct the  exports  to  Switzerland,  as  shown  by  the  official  returns  of  that 
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country,  from  the  total  of  the  exports  to  France,  the  French  imports 
from  the  United  States  are  reduced  to  about  $63,000,000,  as  compared 
with  our  imports  from  France  of  over  $75,000,000,  leaving  a  balance 
in  favor  of  France  of  about  $12,000,000. 

That  shows  the  folly  of  French  threats  of  "retaliation,"  which  mean 
more  discrimination.  There  is  a  provision  in  our  statutes  ^  which  au- 
thorizes the  President,  when  satisfied  that  unjust  discriminations  are 
made  by  any  foreign  state  against  any  product  of  the  United  States,  to 
retaliate  by  excluding  from  the  United  States  such  products  of  such 
foreign  state  as  he  may  deem  proper,  until  such  discrimination  against 
the  United  States  is  removed.  A  judicious  use  of  that  power  would 
probably  soon  end  the  discriminations  which  are  made  by  the  French 
against  the  United  States,  and  which  apply  to  no  other  coimtry,  and 
would  relieve  us  of  threats  of  further  discriminations. 

When  we  go  outside  of  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  last  Eepublican 
National  platform  favoring  treaties  that  "open  our  markets  on  favorable 
terms  for  what  we  do  not  ourselves  produce,"  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
a  reciprocity  treaty  not  in  conflict  with  the  protective  tariff.  With  one 
exception,  all  treaties  that  have  been  made  to  include  for  admission  into 
the  United  States  at  lower  rates  of  duty  articles  that  we  produce  have 
been  refused  ratification  by  the  Senate  or  have  failed  to  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress.  The  treaty  of  1854  with  Canada  did  admit  from 
that  country  articles  produced  in  the  United  States ;  and  as  a  result  it 
was  a  failure  so  far  as  this  country  was  concerned,  and  was  abrogated 
by  our  Government.  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1854,  the  last  one  before  the 
treaty  went  into  effect,  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Canada, 
as  given  by  the  Treasury  Department,  aggregated  in  value  $24,157,612, 
while  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1866,  the  last  one  while  the  treaty  was  in 
effect,  the  exports  were  in  value  $23,439,115,  a  loss  of  $718,497.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  imjjorts  from  Canada  in  1854  were  $8,784,412  in 
value,  and  in  1866  they  were  $48,133,599,  an  increase  of  nearly  500  per 
cent,  showing  the  jug-handled  effect  of  that  treaty.  In  1874  another 
treaty  was  negotiated,  ])ut  the  United  States  Senate  refused  to  ratify  it. 

The  next  commercial  treaty,  that  made  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
was  more  for  political  than  for  commercial  purposes ;  but  during  nearly 
the  whole  time  of  its  existence  the  annual  imports  from  Hawaii  were 
several  times  greater  than  the  exports  to  that  country.  A  treaty  was 
negotiated  with  Mexico  which  would  liave  admitted  some  things  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  but  Congress  refused  to  caiTy  it  into  efi'ect. 
»  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  Augugt  80,  1890, 
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Under  the  Harrison  administration  there  was  negotiated  with  France  a 
treaty  which  was  not  ratified,  and  which  failed  also  to  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  reciprocity  agreements 
made  under  the  McKinley  law  of  1890  neither  raised  nor  lowered  du- 
ties. Sugars,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides  were  placed  on  the  free 
list  by  that  law,  and  the  President  was  authorized  to  reimpose  duties, 
as  specified  in  the  act,  on  those  articles  coming  from  countries  which 
imposed  duties  or  other  exactions  upon  products  of  the  United  States 
which  he  might  "deem  to  be  reciprocally  unequal  and  unjust."  Co- 
lombia, Haiti,  and  Venezuela  refused  to  make  any  reciprocal  return,  and 
duties  were  accordingly  reimposed  on  such  products  coming  from  those 
countries.  But  Brazil  and  some  other  countries  made  in  return  reduc- 
tions on  certain  products  of  the  United  States.  Those  agreements  ben- 
efited some  industries,  though  the  statistics  do  not  show  very  great 
benefits  as  a  whole  excepting  in  the  case  of  Cuba.  Under  the  treaty 
with  Guatemala,  the  first  agreement  to  take  effect  under  that  law,  the 
exports  were  less  every  year  the  treaty  was  in  effect  than  was  the  case 
the  year  before  it  came  into  operation.  With  Honduras  there  was  the 
same  result.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  exports 
to  Salvador  and  the  British  West  Indies  made  a  like  showing.  In  the 
case  of  Santo  Domingo  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  exports.  The 
exports  to  Cuba  more  than  doubled,  and  those  to  Porto  Kico  remained 
about  stationary.  In  the  case  of  Brazil  there  was  a  considerable  de- 
cline after  the  first  year  the  treaty  was  in  effect.  In  the  case  of  British 
Guiana  there  was  a  slight  increase.  There  was  a  very  large  decline 
after  the  first  year  in  the  exports  to  Austria -Hungary,  and  no  particular 
change  in  the  case  of  Germany. 

While  in  the  aggregate  trade  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  very 
marked  improvement  under  those  reciprocity  agreements,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  Cuba  and  British  Guiana,  yet  the  treaties  to  a  large  extent 
were  in  effect  at  a  time  of  declining  trade  generally,  and  thus  were  not 
fairly  tested.  Eight  of  the  twelve  reciprocity  agi'eements  went  into 
effect  in  1892,  the  year  of  the  defeat  of  the  Eepublican  party  in  a  presi- 
dential election,  which  made  it  fairly  certain  that  a  law  would  be  passed 
reducing  the  tariff  rates,  and  abrogating  these  reciprocity  agreements, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  prospects  as  to  other  legislation,  had  a 
very  injurious  effect  on  commerce.  The  decline  in  exports  was  not  as 
great  in  the  case  of  the  reciprocity  countries  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  those 
countries  not  included  in  such  agreements.  The  exports  of  flour,  iron, 
and  steel  were  considerably  larger  to  the  countries  included  in  these 
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agreements  while  they  were  in  force  than  had  been  the  case  previously. 
The  undiplomatic  way  in  which  the  Democrats  cancelled  those  agree- 
ments caused  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  the  nations  con- 
cerned; and,  as  a  result,  Austria,  Germany,  and  some  other  countries 
began  to  discriminate  against  the  United  States,  and  have  kept  up  that 
practice  more  or  less  ever  since. 

The  United  States  has  apparently  made  a  mistake  in  putting  coffee 
and  some  other  things  on  the  free  list  instead  of  using  them  for  reci- 
procity purposes.  This  applies  particularly  to  South  America.  Of  its 
products  imported  into  the  United  States  ninety-two  per  cent  are  ad- 
Hiitted  free  of  duty.  But  of  the  United  States  exports  to  the  countries 
of  South  America  we  pay  duty  on  all.  We  furnish  to  those  countries 
fifteen  per  cent  of  their  imports  and  purchase  of  them  thirty  per  cent  of 
their  exports;  showing  in  their  case  that  buying  fi'om  a  country  does 
not  result  in  return  sales.  In  ten  years  we  sold  to  the  countries  south 
of  us  $904,000,000,  while  we  bought  of  them  $2,135,000,000.  In 
thirty  years  we  piu-chased  of  Brazil  $1,500,000,000  worth  of  her  pro- 
ducts, and  sold  to  her  only  about  $250,000,000  worth  of  our  products, 
which  compelled  us  to  pay  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,250,000,000  in 
gold  or  its  equivalent  to  settle  the  balance  of  trade.  Nearly  every  cent 
of  that  sum  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  European  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers. The  exchange  alone  charged  by  the  Loudon  bankers  on  this 
business,  as  reported  by  a  congressional  committee,  aggregated  at  least 
$10,000,000,  and  we  paid  to  owners  of  English  ships  $30,000,000  in  the 
same  transaction.  And  yet  Brazil  to-day  discriminates  against  us.  She 
charges  a  higher  duty  on  flour,  for  instance,  when  it  comes  from  the 
United  States  than  when  it  comes  fi'om  the  Argentine  Republic.  She 
does  this  in  return  for  a  reduction  of  duties  by  the  Argentine  Republic 
on  Brazilian  coffee,  whereas  we  admit  that  coffee  free  of  duty,  and  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  imported  from  Brazil  $70,643,347  in  value  of  her 
products,  while  the  Argentine  Republic  did  not  take  $4,000,000  worth. 
This  illustrates  how  the  United  States  has  thrown  away  opportunities 
for  reciprocal  trade  by  putting  an  article  like  coffee  on  the  free  list,  and 
then  submitting  to  unjust  discrimination  on  the  part  of  such  a  country 
as  Brazil,  from  which  we  import  nearly  six  times  as  much  as  we  export 
to  her. 

One  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  our  commerce  is 
our  lack  of  steamship  facilities.  Much  of  our  trade  with  South  America 
is  done  by  way  of  Europe.  The  United  States  has  not  a  single  line  of 
steamships  running  to  the  River  Tlat^i,  although,  as  the  United  States 
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Minister  at  Buenos  A}Tes  reports,  there  are  "numberless  lines  of  Euro- 
pean steamships  running  to  and  from  the  Eiver  Plate."  He  relates  how 
trade  has  to  be  carried  on  with  the  United  States  by  way  of  Europe, 
and  shows  how  impossible  it  is  for  it  to  grow  much  under  such  condi- 
tions. And  the  Kiver  Plate  is  not  alone  in  this  respect.  Without 
direct  and  frequent  steamship  communication  trade  cannot  be  success- 
fully conducted  with  any  country :  and  as  long  as  we  continue  to  de- 
pend on  foreigners  to  do  our  ocean-carrying  trade,  our  exports  to  South 
America  and  many  other  countries  will  remain  of  comparatively  small 
importance,  and  reciprocity  treaties  will  not  help  us  much. 

E.  J.  Gibson. 
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Not  long  ago  the  well-beloved  son  of  a  wealthy  and  influential  citi- 
zen of  Belgium  lost  a  fortune  in  one  of  the  great  gambling  establishments 
that  flourish  so  vigorously  in  that  country  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom.  This  young  man's  experience  at  the  gaming  tables 
was  by  no  means  exceptional.  A  like  misfortune  had  overtaken  many 
young  men  before  him,  and  it  has  overtaken  many  since ;  but  in  this 
particular  instance  it  appears  to  have  had  the  effect  of  arousing  the  right- 
eous indignation  of  a  resourceful  father,  who  is  popularly  credited  with 
ha\Tng  caused  the  introduction  of  an  anti-gambling  bill  into  the  Belgium 
Parliament.  This  biU  divided  the  attention  of  that  legislative  body,  at 
its  late  session,  with  a  radical  measure  for  the  extension  of  the  popular 
suffrage  throughout  the  kingdom,  proposals  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
army,  and  the  Congo  bill,  definitely  assigning  to  Belgium  a  place  among 
the  colonizing  nations  of  Europe. 

The  agitation  awakened  by  this  movement  possesses  a  peculiar  in- 
terest and  significance,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Belgium  may  now  be 
said  to  be  the  only  important  country  in  Europe  where  gambling  organ- 
izations flourish  practically  by  the  authority  of  the  general  Government, 
and  where  gaming  clubs  are  conducted  under  the  direct  surveillance  of 
representatives  of  the  governments  of  those  cities  where  such  establish- 
ments exist.  To  be  sure,  Monaco  furnishes  a  conspicuous  exception  to 
this  statement ;  but  inasmuch  as  that  little  principality  ranks  as  the  per- 
sonal perquisite  of  its  reigning  prince,  who  conducts  the  affaii'S  of  his 
miniatm-e  realm  to  suit  his  own  inclinations,  regardless  of  the  wishes 
of  his  subjects,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  consider  Monte  Carlo  in  this 
reckoning.  It  is  likewise  a  notorious  fact  that  gambling,  in  one  form 
or  another,  and  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale,  is  carried  on  imder 
distinguished  jiatronage  in  nearly  all  the  gi'eat  capitals  (jf  Europe,  where 
gambling  scandals,  affecting  the  character  and  reputation  of  people  high 
in  social,  political,  and  military  station,  frequently  challenge  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities.     In  nearly  all  the  continental  watering-places 

there  are  cercles  in  the  casinos  where  roulette,  baccarat,  and  petits  che- 
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vaux  are  played,  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  without  any  pretence 
of  official  interference.  Outside  of  Belgium  and  Monaco,  however, 
these  and  other  games  of  chance  are  played  in  defiance  of  law,  and  only 
where  the  local  authorities  choose  to  wink  at  them. 

Under  existing  conditions  in  Belgium,  authority  is  given  to  the  com- 
munal governments  of  Ostende,  Spa,  and  certain  other  municipalities  to 
permit  games  of  chance  to  be  played  within  then-  jurisdiction,  under 
such  regulation,  and  in  consideration  of  such  pecuniary  compensation,  as 
they  may  severally  prescribe.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  practi- 
cal operation  of  this  privilege  and  the  extent  to  which  advantage  is  taken 
of  it,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  its  application  to  Ostende,  the  great 
cosmopolitan  watering-place  on  the  Belgian  coast,  which  attracts  tens  of 
thousands  of  outside  visitors  dming  the  summer  season,  and  provides 
very  much  the  same  sort  of  entertainment  in  summer  as  Monte  Carlo 
does  during  the  other  seasons  of  the  year. 

Ostende  is  within  less  than  six  hours'  journey  from  the  great  capi- 
tals of  London,  Paris,  and  Brussels,  and  with  its  refreshingly  cool 
and  invigorating  sea-breezes,  and  extensive  hotel  accommodations,  it 
incidentally  offers  peculiarly  strong  and  easily  accessible  attractions  to 
the  vast  throngs  of  gay  and  festive  dwellers  in  the  leading  European 
capitals,  who  crave  more  pungent  and  lively  recreation  than  is  afforded 
them  at  the  more  quiet  and  conventional  summer  resorts.  All  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  as  well  as  North  and  South  America,  are  numerously 
and  conspicuously  represented  at  Ostende  during  the  summer  season  ; 
and  no  effort  is  spared  by  the  local  authorities  to  provide  the  kind  of 
dissipation  these  representatives  of  cosmopolis  seek.  The  daily  routine 
is  at  once  brilliant,  giddy,  and  gorgeous;  and  the  spectacle  presented 
during  a  pleasant  summer  afternoon  or  evening  on  the  magnificent 
terra-cotta  promenade,  which  stretches  for  more  than  three  miles  along 
this  section  of  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  is  unrivalled  for  color,  vivac- 
ity, and  brilliancy.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  promenade  is  the  beauti- 
ful beach,  thronged  with  rollicking  bathers  and  little  children  with  their 
nurses,  playing  in  the  sand,  and  on  the  inner  side  is  a  long  row  of  ho- 
tels, restaurants,  and  private  villas,  with  picturesque  and  imposing  fa- 
cades heightening  the  effect  of  the  panorama.  Looming  high  above  the 
rest,  on  an  abrupt  promontory,  is  the  royal  chalet  where  King  Leopold 
enjoys  the  summer  sea-breezes  when  he  is  not  yachting  up  and  down  the 
adjacent  main.  There  is  no  lack  of  popular  diversions  provided  for  all 
sorts  of  tastes,  and  they  achieve  their  obvious  purpose  of  attracting  all 
sorts  of  people. 
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The  central  feature  of  the  fine  array  of  architecture  on  the  sea  front 
is  the  Kui'saal,  wherein  music,  theatrical  performances,  and  dancing  and 
lounging  accommodations  are  provided  for  those  who  pay  a  modest  price 
for  admission  thereto.  This  Kursaal  was  erected  and  is  owned  and  con- 
ducted by  the  city,  as  is  the  gambling  hall,  which  is  practically  under 
the  same  roof.  The  gambling  establishment  is  nominally  controlled  and 
managed  by  a  single  individual,  who  is  understood  to  have  a  number  of 
Berlin  bankers  as  his  silent  partners.  In  payment  for  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  carrying  on  the  gambling  business  imder  municipal  surveil- 
lance, this  man  pays  to  the  municipality  of  Ostende  2,500,000  francs 
annually.  The  latest  concession  was  granted  two  years  ago  on  some- 
what higher  terms  than  those  obtained  under  the  previous  grants,  and  it 
has  two  years  yet  to  run,  unless  it  is  sooner  terminated  by  the  enactment 
of  the  proposed  law  prohibiting  the  making  of  contracts  for  such  purposes, 
and  cancelling  all  those  now  in  existence.  During  the  four  years  covered 
by  the  present  concession,  therefore,  the  amount  of  money  which  the 
management  of  the  gaming  tables  has  agreed  to  pay  to  the  city  of  Os-^ 
tende  is  10,000,000  francs. 

The  annual  budget  of  the  city,  for  defraying  all  current  municipal 
expenditures,  according  to  the  figures  set  forth  in  the  latest  official  docu- 
ments, is  only  about  2,000,000  francs,  so  that  the  revenue  derived  front 
this  gambling  concession  is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  ex- 
penses of  conducting  the  city's  affairs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,, 
only  about  one-fifth  of  the  revenue  thus  derived,  or  500,000  francs,  is 
annually  devoted  to  the  defraying  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  muni- 
cipality. The  balance  required  for  the  municipal  budget  is  obtained 
from  the  very  large  revenues  received  from  the  baths,  the  Kursaal  proper, 
and  the  other  institutions  that  have  been  established  by  the  city  at  the 
expense  of  the  gambling  establishment  for  the  special  accommodation  of 
summer  visitors.  With  these  constantly  increasing  sources  of  revenue 
to  rely  upon,  not  only  are  the  tax-payers  of  Ostende  practically  relieved 
of  nearly  all  the  burdens  of  local  taxation  for  carrying  on  their  govern- 
ment, but  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  realizing  that  they  have  also  a 
large  annual  balance  to  the  good  for  permanent  improvements,  the  cost 
of  which  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  others  than  those  whom  they 
directly  benefit.  In  addition  to  the  500,000  francs  annually  deducted 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  gambling  concession,  about  200,000  francs  of 
this  fund  are  devoted  to  certain  forms  of  charity,  leaving  about  1,800,000 
francs  of  the  annual  gambling  revenue  for  what  may  }ye  termed  a 
public  improvement  fund. 
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It  is  due  to  the  authorities  of  Ostende  to  say  that  they  have  made 
good  use  of  their  money.  In  an  official  document  recently  issued,  over 
the  signature  of  the  burgomaster  of  the  city,  setting  forth  how  the  gam- 
bling revenues  have  been  used  and  how  essential  they  are  held  to  be  to 
the  continued  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  it  is  shown  that  during 
the  existence  of  the  system  of  licensing  the  Ostende  gaming  tables,  the 
city  has  been  enabled  to  erect  beautiful  avenues,  promenades,  dykes,  and 
public  buildings  for  various  purposes,  besides  purchasing  and  laying  out 
public  parks,  gardens,  and  squares.  In  this  same  curious  and  instructive 
document,  which  appears  to  have  been  issued  for  the  pm-pose  of  defeating 
the  ;^ropo3ed  anti-gambling  legislation,  the  burgomaster  points  out  that 
with  the  aid  of  these  gambling  revenues  during  the  next  two  years  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  city  to  add  to  its  attractions  by  erecting  two  new 
churches,  some  new  school-houses,  a  new  fire-engine  house,  and  a  new 
gas-house,  and  to  make  additional  harbor  improvements,  without  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayers.  It  will  have  to  Ido  allowed  that  this  constitutes 
a  tempting  sort  of  programme,  even  though  a  somewhat  incongruous  one, 
considering  the  character  of  the  benefits  sought  and  the  methods  of  ob- 
taining them.  Under  the  present  financial  methods  of  the  municipality 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Ostende  possesses  aU  the  charms  of  a  tax-payers' 
paradise,  however  far  removed  it  may  be  fi'om  other  paradisaic  charac- 
teristics. But  for  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  general  Government 
throughout  the  kingdom  the  people  of  Ostende  would  have  practically 
no  charges  whatever  to  meet  in  their  corporate  capacity. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  considerations  urged  in  favor  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  status  with  respect  to  licensed  gambling,  there  is 
heard  the  familiar  argument  that  \dce  in  some  of  its  features  is  bound  to 
flourish  to  a  gi-eater  or  less  extent  at  all  times  and  everywhere,  and  that 
it  is  better  that  certain  forms  of  it  should  be  permitted  to  exist  under 
strict  official  smrveillance  than  that  it  should  be  suffered  to  go  on  un- 
restrained and  in  the  dark.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  sm-veillance  is 
rigidly  maintained  in  the  Ostende  gambling  establishment.  No  one  is 
admitted  to  the  Ostende  club  whose  name  and  residence  are  not  officially 
registered.  There  is  no  gambling  tolerated  in  the  city  outside  the  licensed 
gambling  establishment,  which  is  ostensibly  conducted  after  the  manner 
of  a  private  club.  Entrance  thereto  is  surrounded  by  certain  formsdities, 
which,  though  not  exceedingly  rigid,  are  sufficiently  so  to  hide  the  play 
from  the  public  gaze,  without  putting  it  beyond  the  range  of  official 
supervision.  It  is  necessary  for  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  oi 
the  club's  privileges  to  make  formal  application,  and  to  await  the  delibe- 
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rate  action  of  the  management  on  their  application.  This  action  is  never 
taken  until  after  the  expiration  of  two  days,  dm-ing  which  time  an  inves- 
tigation is  had  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  applicant's  representations 
concerning  himself,  as  set  forth  in  his  application  for  membership.  In 
this  respect  the  procedure  is  different  from  that  which  obtains  at  Monte 
Carlo,  where  the  rule  is  to  admit  applicants  for  admission  to  the  gam- 
bling hall  without  any  hesitation  or  delay,  and  without  charge.  At  Os- 
tende  the  admission  fee  is  twenty  francs,  which  operates  to  exclude 
nearly  all  persons  excepting  those  who  wish  to  play,  whereas  at  Monte 
Carlo  the  gambling  rooms  are  generally  overrun  with  ciu-ious  spectators. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  height  of  the  season  the  gorgeous  and  spacious 
salons  of  the  Ostende  club  are  generally  crowded  with  men  and  women, 
in  about  equal  proportions ;  and  the  regulation  evening  dress  of  the  men 
and  the  toilettes  and  jewels  of  the  women  make  the  scene  about  the  ta- 
bles as  dazzling  as  it  is  demoralizing.  Roulette  and  trente  et  quarante 
are  the  favorite  games,  the  former  generally  for  low  and  the  latter  for 
high  stakes.  The  minimum  stake  is  five  francs,  and  the  maximum  is 
12,000  francs.  The  maximum  limit  is  frequently  played  by  the  more 
experienced  and  reckless  gamblers,  and  the  total  winnings  and  losings 
of  a  day  or  a  night  are  undoubtedly  of  enormous  proportions.  Just  what 
these  proportions  are  is  known  only  to  the  inside  management.  That 
they  are  uniformly  large  can  be  readily  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  single  player  win  or  lose  250,000  francs  at 
a  single  sitting.  With  hundreds  of  players  at  the  tables,  playing  day 
and  night,  with  chips  representing  all  the  way  from  five  to  a  thousand 
francs,  it  is  not  difficult  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  upward  of  a  mil- 
lion francs  are  daily  lost  and  won  at  these  tables  —  and  they  are  gener- 
ally lost  by  the  players.  No  doubt  the  game  is  fair  and  square  enough, 
as  such  games  go.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  proprietors  of  gambling 
establishments  at  Ostende  or  elsewhere  to  take  any  unfair  advantage  of 
their  patrons  in  order  to  win  their  money.  Their  main  reliance  is  on  the 
recklessness  and  foolhardiness  of  the  average  gambler,  who  never  knows 
how  to  stop  playing  until  he  has  lost  his  last  sou. 

Considering  the  high  stakes  wagered  by  so  many  players  at  Ostende, 
the  fact  that  the  concession  readily  fetches  2,500,000  francs  annually  is 
not  surprising.  No  doubt  it  is  worth  many  times  that  sum  to  the  con- 
cessionaires, and  they  are  naturally  prepared  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  defeat  the  present  efi'ort  to  suppress  the  system  which  gives 
them  and  their  associates  a  monopoly  of  the  gambling  business  in  the 
chief  watering-place  of  the  kingdom.     The  amount  of  money  won  and 
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lost  at  Ostende  has  gi-own  of  late  to  such  enormous  proportions  that  the 
operations  of  the  gambling  establishment  have  become  a  continental 
scandal  which  has  now  challenged  the  attention  of  the  Government  in  a 
manner  that  does  not  admit  of  evasion.  The  experience  of  the  aggrieved 
parent,  before  alluded  to,  brought  the  excesses  of  licensed  gambling  home 
to  a  Belgian  fireside,  and  emphasized  the  demoralizing  influence  of  this 
form  of  vice,  under  whatever  auspices  it  flourishes.  Hitherto  the  Bel- 
gian apologists  for  the  existing  state  of  things  have  been  so  far  disposed 
to  compound  with  vice  as  to  be  willing  to  allow  their  municipalities  to 
reap  the  pecuniary  benefits  of  tolerating  the  gaming  tables  so  long  as  the 
great  majority  of  their  victims  were  summer  visitors,  away  from  home. 
They  have  entirely  ignored  the  obvious  fact  that  such  a  gigantic  gam- 
bling establishment  as  the  Club  du  Kursaal  d'Ostende,  "sous  la  haute 
surveillance  de  la  Vilhy"  could  not  exist  in  any  community  without 
showing  the  results  of  its  contaminating  influences  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad. 

The  Belgian  conscience  has  been  perceptibly  quickened  by  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  proposed  legislation  against  the  gaming  tables,  and  the 
strength  of  the  anti-gambling  movement  has  surprised  its  most  sanguine 
promoters.  As  originally  introduced  in  the  Lower  Branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature the  bill  commanded  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  deputies. 
It  was  subsequently  amended  in  the  Upper  House  so  as  to  arrange  that 
its  provisions  should  not  take  effect  until  the  expiration  of  two  years, 
and  that  the  localities  affected  by  it  should  be  indemnified  for  the  losses 
which  they  would  sustain  under  its  operations;  Ostende  and  Spa,  for 
•example,  being  granted  under  these  modifications  of  the  bill  5,000,000 
and  3,000,000  francs,  respectively,  to  compensate  them  for  the  pecuni- 
ary loss  it  is  contended  they  would  suffer  by  the  closing  of  their  expen- 
sive gambling  halls.  These  amendments  were  in  turn  overwhelmingly 
rejected  by  the  Lower  House ;  and  the  parliamentary  session  closed  in 
August  with  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  at  loggerheads  on  this 
subject. 

There  is  little  room  for  doubt,  however,  that  a  satisfactory  agreement 
will  be  reached  when  the  session  is  resumed  this  winter,  and  that  the 
«nd  of  licensed  gambling  in  Belgium  is  not  far  off.  The  forces  of  delay 
and  obstruction,  in  one  form  or  another,  may  operate  as  temporary  set- 
backs, but  they  can  hardly  withstand  the  tremendous  moral  uprising 
that  has  followed  the  uncovering  of  the  operations  of  the  gambling  halls 
now  protected  by  the  general  Government.  The  debates  in  Parliament, 
when  the  anti-gambling  bill  was  under  consideration,  emphasized  the 
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fact  that  Belgium  stands  alone  among  the  representative  Governments 
of  Europe  in  countenancing  this  sort  of  thing.  There  was  no  serious 
effort  made  by  the  minority  to  defend  the  license  system,  and  their 
efforts  were  mainly  directed  toward  delay.  They  were  generally  will- 
ing to  allow  the  bill  to  become  a  law  at  the  expiration  of  the  present 
concession,  thus  practically  acknowledging  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
anti-gambling  movement. 

The  sudden  shutting  off  of  the  large  revenue  now  coming  to  those 
localities  where  licensed  gambling  establishments  exist  may  temporarily 
affect  the  local  treasuries  that  have  profited  so  heavily  by  the  sale  of 
these  concessions,  and  may  make  it  necessary  for  the  resident  tax-pay- 
ers to  reach  down  somewhat  deeper  into  their  pockets  to  provide  the 
wherewithal  to  meet  their  municipal  expenditures ;  but  this  can  scarcely 
be  reckoned  an  intolerable  hardship.  Ultimately  this  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  and  the  attendant  purification  of  the  local  atmos- 
phere must  work  to  their  advantage,  as  similar  heroic  treatment  operated 
for  the  benefit  of  Homburg,  Wiesbaden,  Baden  Baden,  and  Carlsbad, 
when  licensed  gambling  was  abolished  in  Germany.  Since  this  change 
was  made  the  popuktion  of  these  spas  has  more  than  doubled,  and  they 
are  more  popular  and  prosperous  resorts  for  a  better  class  of  summer  vis- 
itors than  they  were  in  the  days  of  their  notorious  gambling  halls. 
The  outlook  for  the  Belgian  summer  watering-places  when  regenerated 
will  not  be  so  dark  as  the  champions  of  legalized  gambling  would  like  to 
have  people  believe.  As  Catholic  Deputy  Woerst  said  in  leading  the 
debate  on  the  bill,  the  time  has  gone  by  when  a  civilized  Government 
can  afford  to  compound  with  vice  by  giving  it  shelter,  no  matter  what 
the  pecuniary  inducements  may  be.  And  his  declaration  was  cheered 
to  the  echo.  George  F.  Babbitt. 
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The  trade  conditions  of  our  nation  are  rapidly  changing.  The  United 
States  is  to-day  an  exporter  instead  of  an  importer,  a  creditor  rather 
than  a  debtor,  in  its  international  relations.  This  new  situation,  due 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  our  leading  merchants  and  manufacturers,  has 
stimulated  nearly  every  element  of  business  activity,  until  all  our  com- 
mercial forces  may  be  said  to  be  vying  with  each  other  in  increasing 
the  demand  for  American  products  throughout  the  world.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  those  who  seek  to  promote  trade  with  foreign  countries 
will  avail  themselves  of  every  possible  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
favorable  conditions,  to  establish  new  relations  and  to  increase  existing 
facilities.  Naturally,  they  turn  for  assistance  to  the  regularly  authorized 
commercial  representatives  of  the  Government,  the  United  States  con- 
sular officers,  not  only  because  of  the  popular  belief  that  the  consular  de- 
partment is  available  for  use,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  gi'eatest  bene- 
fits we  as  a  nation  can  derive  from  this  service  are  those  resulting  from 
the  fostering  and  promoting  of  American  export  trade. 

Since  there  exists  a  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the  general  eiBfi- 
ciency  of  this  department  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  our  commerce, 
I  shall  present  in  this  article  some  evidence,  collected  as  the  result  of  an 
investigation  made  during  the  summer  of  1900,  when,  as  the  special  rep- 
resentative of  the  National  Business  League  of  Chicago,  I  visited  many 
of  the  capitals  and  other  large  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  Continental 
Europe.     These  particulars  may  furnish  thought  for  reflecting  minds. 

Our  consular  service  was  primarily  created  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  citizens  in  foreign  countries,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare.  Probably  its  chief  object  at  first  was  to  protect 
American  shipping,  then  an  extensive  factor  in  our  foreign  trade.  Eor 
these  reasons  it  was  placed  in  the  Department  of  State.  As  the  func- 
tions of  this  department  are  of  a  legal  or  diplomatic  character,  the  con- 
sular bureau  was  not  constituted  or  technically  organized  for  what  is 
now  its  more  important  duty,  that  of  fostering  American  commerce. 
So,  while  the  service  required  has  been  altered  in  scope  and  character, 
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the  administration  of  the  department,  though  somewhat  modified  to 
meet  the  new  conditions,  remains  practically  the  same.  Proper  credit 
must,  however,  be  given  to  those  in  direct  charge  of  this  bureau  for 
meeting,  so  far  as  has  been  possible  under  existing  congressional  limita- 
tions, these  rapidly  increasing  and  practically  new  demands,  which  should 
rightfully  be  deferred  to  a  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industries. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  peculiar  conditions,  which  considerably 
handicap  the  efi&ciency  of  the  department,  the  United  States  consular 
service,  when  regarded  as  a  whole  and  compared  with  that  of  other 
nations,  ranks  creditably  for  general  ability  and  integrity.  A  certain 
limited  number  of  our  consuls-general  and  consuls  have  shown  remark- 
able proficiency  in  conducting  theii'  offices ;  and  while  they  have  added 
lustre  to  om-  repute  and  done  much  to  aggrandize  the  service,  as  viewed 
from  a  business  standpoint,  they  have  but  demonstrated  more  fully  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  the  department,  and  thrown  into  clearer  light 
the  incompetency  of  a  large  percentage  of  their  associates.  The  present 
system  of  collecting  and  promptly  publishing  commercial  news  has  won 
well-merited  praise  for  the  service ;  but  the  credit  belongs  to  the  bureau 
chiefs  in  Washington,  aided  by  a  few  good  consuls,  rather  than  to  con- 
gressional legislation  or  to  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  administration. 
It  is  true  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  our  foreign  trade  has  been 
extended  until  we  have  become  one  of  the  greatest  export  nations  in  the 
world ;  but  this  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  enterprise  and  business 
sagacity  of  our  merchants,  large  numbers  of  whom  have  sought  out  and 
secured  to  themselves  the  markets  of  the  world,  independently  of,  and 
practically  unaided  by,  the  consular  department. 

To  secure  proficient  service,  this  department  must  be  divested  of  all 
political  influence,  and,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  regulated  by  such  leg- 
islation as  will  jjlace  it  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  non-partisan  board, 
having  fuU  control,  and  invested  with  the  power  to  make  all  appointments 
and  such  rules  and  regulations  as  will  best  serve  our  general  interests. 
The  most  glaring  defects  of  our  present  system  are  our  methods  of 
appointment,  the  lack  of  sufficient  salary  —  except  in  a  few  cases  —  the 
insecurity  and  usually  short  term  of  office,  and  the  absence  of  classifica- 
tion on  any  rational  basis. 

Undoubtedly  this  service  was  first  brought  into  disrepute  by  being 
used  as  a  ])olitical  asset  with  which  to  pay  campaign  obligations. 
While  this  comipt  policy  has  been  ameliorated  duriiig  the  last  thnie  or 
four  administrations,  particularly  under  the  Y)resent  regime,  the  depart- 
ment still  affords  many  indications  of  the  presence  of  that  influence 
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which  is  destructive  i  ixcot  demc>cratic  government  —  the  spoils  sys- 
tem. Although,  as  -^  \^"eU  known,  the  appointing  power  is  delegated 
to  the  President,  it  is  impKissible  for  him  to  acquire  a  personal  knowledge 
of  every  applicant ;  therefore,  under  existing  methods,  he  is  easily  misled 
by  the  politicians  of  his  party. 

Eeviewing  the  consular  list  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  more  im- 
portant positions  —  probably  filled  by  men  who  before  appointment 
were  personally  known  to  the  President  in  power  —  are,  as  a  rule,  held 
by  consuls-general  and  consuls  of  ability,  while  many  of  the  intermedi- 
ate and  lower  officials,  candidates  mostly  selected  at  the  request  of 
politicians,  display  gross  ignorance  and  incomjpetency.  The  argument 
advanced  by  politicians  —  and  it  is  they  who  are  defending  the  present 
system,  possibly  on  account  of  the  patronage  it  affords  —  is  that  it  is 
necessary  for  our  foreign  representatives  to  be  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  party  in  power,  and  in  close  touch  with  them.  This  same 
argument  might  as  well  be  applied  to  the  Supreme  Coxirt  of  the  United 
States  Without  attempting  to  discuss  its  application  to  our  diplomatic 
corps,  whose  members  hold  close  relations  with  the  administration,  we 
must  rememlter  that  our  consular  officers  are  but  the  business  and  judi- 
cial representatives  of  the  Government.  Their  selection  and  retention, 
therefore,  should  depend  upon  qualification  rather  than  political  creed  or 
partisan  service. 

There  would  appear,  however,  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  these  appointments  shoiild  be  forced  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. If  they  are  made  without  painstaking  care  in  each  individual 
case  an  imperfect  service  will  result.  On  the  other  hand,  to  investigate 
each  applicant  closely  necessitates  the  expenditure  of  a  vast  amount  of 
time,  and  detracts  from  the  dignity  of  the  office  of  our  chief  executive. 
The  task  should  be  spared  him  by  its  transference  to  properly  organized 
boards,  which  will  base  all  such  appointments  on  the  fitness  of  each  ap- 
plicant for  the  particular  office  to  be  filled. 

I  find  that  the  duties  incumbent  upon  om*  consular  service  are  far 
more  numerous  and  varied  than  those  performed  in  other  consular 
bureaus.  As  a  rule,  foreign  consids  are  not  forced  to  examine  into  the 
Yalues  of  merchandise  or  to  certify  invoices  of  goods  about  to  be  ex- 
ported to  their  respective  countries.  Moreover,  our  people  are  preemi- 
nently imbued  with  traveUing  propensities,  and  many  of  them  sjem  to 
r^ard  our  consuls  as  free  information  bureaus,  with  a  fund  at  their  dis- 
posal to  be  used  for  the  entertainment  of  all  who  claim  to  live  imder  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 
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The  dignity  and  the  standing  of  our  country  demand  that  our  con- 
sular service  should  be  administered  according  to  the  highest  standards 
of  intelligence,  integrity,  and  business  sagacity.  Appointees  should  be 
not  only  versed  in  commercial  affairs,  but  capable  of  interpreting  and 
applying  the  laws  of  our  own  country  as  well  as  those  of  the  nation  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  In  many  countries  we  have  full  jurisdiction 
over  our  own  citizens.  They  cannot  be  tried  or  sued  except  in  our  con- 
sular courts,  so  that  delegates  to  such  countries  should  be  chosen  from 
men  who  have  had  considerable  legal  experience.  They  should  be  cap- 
able of  solving  intricate  business  problems,  should  understand  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  marine  service,  and  should  be  proficient  in  at  least  one 
language  other  than  English,  as  a  rule  that  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  appointed.  This  latter  qualification  should  be  imperative;  its 
significance  being  particularly  manifest  in  the  East,  where  foreign  con- 
suls are  at  the  mercy  of  native  interpreters.  That  the  latter  have  often 
proved  unreliable  and  have  misled  our  consuls  is  well  known ;  and  a  sys- 
tem that  permits  and  furthers  such  conditions  is  necessarily  imperfect. 
The  old-time  assertion  that  the  incoming  consul  need  not  institute 
changes  among  the  subordinate  office  employees  is  little  less  than  ab- 
surd, particularly  when  their  retention,  as  is  now  generally  the  case, 
only  perpetuates  a  method  that  results  to  our  disadvantage. 

Our  system  will  remain  thus  faulty  until  such  time  as  each  consul 
shall  be  chosen  solely  with  reference  to  his  adaptability  for  the  particu- 
lar place  in  view.  A  single  case,  called  to  my  attention  while  in  France, 
aptly  illustrates  this  point.  During  a  former  administration  the  United 
States  consul  to  a  certain  French  city  was  transferred  to  a  German  city 
without  change  of  salary.  He  spoke  French  fluently,  possessed  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  French  business  methods,  understood  the  class  of 
business  that  circulated  through  his  hands,  and  had  satisfactorily  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  the  French  office.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  speak 
German,  and  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  German 
business  which  it  would  be  requisite  for  him  to  handle.  His  successor 
was  a  man  without  any  business  experience  or  other  special  qualifica- 
tions, and  did  not  understand  the  French  language.  The  latter  stated 
as  a  reason  for  his  being  located  in  the  French  city  that  he  was  offered 
his  choice  of  two  j^laces,  one  in  France  and  the  other  that  to  which  the 
first-mentioned  consul  was  transferred ;  but  preferring  France  to  Ger- 
many as  a  place  of  residence,  he  chose  the  former. 

As  a  rule  a  newly  appointed  consul  has  little,  if  any,  conception  of 
the  duties  he  will  be  required  to  perform.     Seldom  does  he  realize  that 
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he  should  combine  the  qualifications  of  a  successful  business  man,  a 
lawyer,  a  judge,  and  a  diplomat.  The  sooner  it  is  understood  that  edi- 
tors who  have  rendered  party  service,  ministers  in  failing  health,  law- 
yers without  a  practice,  merchants  who  have  not  succeeded  in  business, 
or  professional  politicians  without  marked  legal  and  commercial  ability 
cannot  readily  be  converted  into  efficient  consuls,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  whole  country. 

I  am  not,  as  yet,  impressed  with  the  advisability  of  the  movement  to 
establish  school  or  college  departments  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  men  for 
the  consular  service.  Unless  extreme  care  were  exercised  in  the  admis- 
sion of  students,  the  department  would  be  filled  in  a  few  years  with  men 
technically  qualified,  but  practically  incapable  of  administering  the 
affairs  of  a  consular  office.  The  first  question  asked  by  a  business  man 
of  an  applicant  for  an  important  position  in  his  house  is,  "What  expe- 
rience have  you  had  in  my  line  ? "  not,  "  From  what  college  did  you 
graduate  ? "  or,  "  What  commercial  courses  have  you  taken  ? " — in  other 
words,  "  From  actual  service,  what  do  you  know  about  the  conduct  of  my 
business  ? "  If  this  same  question  were  propounded  to  every  applicant 
for  a  consular  position,  and  he  were  obliged  to  prove  his  efficiency  for  the 
appointment,  the  department  would  soon  become  a  more  important  factor 
in  extending  American  trade. 

While  civil-service  examination  should  be  a  necessary  requisite  to 
appointment,  this  examination  should  be  broad  enough  in  its  scope  to 
test  the  practical  qualifications  of  the  applicant,  whether  for  first  ap- 
pointment to  the  service  or  for  subsequent  advancement.  The  British 
system,  while  not  strictly  competitive,  is  efficient  because  of  its  search- 
ing investigation,  and  its  promotion  according  to  merit,  as  demonstrated 
by  actual  service.  Advancement  is  secured  not  alone  by  a  high  per- 
centage gained  in  a  technical  examination,  but  from  a  general  record 
made  under  strict  discipline,  as  well  as  a  rigid  system  of  inspection  which 
is  seldom  mitigated.  English  consuls  when  newly  appointed  are  gener- 
ally more  capable  than  ours,  because  of  their  early  training  in  the  state 
department  or  in  minor  consular  positions,  or,  as  is  usually  the  case,  in 
both.  This  is  particularly  true  in  China,  where  England  maintains  a 
corps  of  students  who  become  versed  not  only  in  the  language,  but  in 
the  laws  and  customs  of  that  country.  These  students,  if  graduated  after 
three  years'  study,  are  sent  to  various  parts  of  China  to  act  as  clerks  and 
pett)^  officers  in  the  various  consulates.  They  are  then  promoted  from 
time  to  time  according  to  merit,  until  they  become  consuls.  A  similar 
system  might  be  adopted  with  great  profit  by  our  own  coimtry. 
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Everything  possible  should  be  attempted  to  render  each  consulate 
typically  American.  Instances  are  on  record  where  many  of  our  consular 
agents  were  unable  to  converse  in  English,  and  did  not  display  a  United 
States  flag.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  regular  issuing  of  our 
colors  at  Government  expense,  and  for  their  constant  display;  that  the 
headquarters  of  every  consular  officer  may  be  indicated  by  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

The  commercial  value  of  a  superior  consular  department  caimot  be 
overestimated.  Were  our  entire  system  in  the  hands  of  competent  men, 
a  few  years  would  find  this  nation  practically  dominating  the  markets  of 
the  world.  This,  however,  cannot  be  accomplished  imder  the  supervi- 
sion of  such  a  class  of  appointees  as  can  afford  to  accept  the  salaries  now 
paid  by  this  Government.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  salaries  offered  do 
not  attract  the  types  of  men  who  are  best  qualified  to  render  superior 
service.  A  limited  number  of  places,  affording  fixed  salaries  and  nota- 
rial fees,  prove  most  lucrative  positions.  These,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  creditably  filled,  for  the  reason  that  qualified  men  can  afford  to  seek 
and  accept  them. 

Considering  the  expense  of  living  in  many  foreign  cities,  together 
with  the  social  demands  upon  the  representative  of  a  great  nation,  nearly^ 
if  not  all,  the  fixed  salaries  offered  are  wholly  inadequate.  In  many  in- 
stances they  amount  to  only  one -half  or  one-third  of  those  paid  by  for- 
eign countries.  After  consulting  the  salary  list,  I  was  led  to  doubt  if 
among  English-speaking  people  any  other  service  could  be  found  where 
equal  results  are  secured  for  such  prices  as  are  paid  in  this  department. 
The  salaries  of  our  various  consular  officers  should  not  only  largely  exceed 
their  present  rates,  but  they  should  be  advanced  beyond  the  amounts  pro- 
posed in  the  various  bills  recently  presented  before  Congress.  A  man 
competent  to  fiU  a  consular  position,  and  wishing  engagement  in  this 
service,  would,  as  a  rule,  were  he  eligible,  do  much  better  to  enter  the 
service  of  some  foreign  country.  This  is  a  deplorable  fact;  yet  con- 
gressmen when  confronted  with  this  statement  only  point  to  the  large 
number  of  aj)plicants  for  each  position,  the  small  amount  of  salary  stipu- 
lated being  fully  recognised. 

That  the  foreign  representatives  of  American  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers possess,  as  a  class,  superior  ability  to  that  of  a  large  proportion 
of  our  consuls  located  in  the  same  cities  is  a  fact  well  known  to  mana- 
gers of  commercial  houses.  This  condition  is  due  entiiely  to  the  meth- 
ods of  selection  and  the  larger  salaries  paid  in  the  case  of  representatives 
of  private  firms.     It  is  also  well  known  tliat  many  well-qualified  consuls 
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have  been  forced  to  resign  their  positions  because  the  salary  allowed  them 
did  not  meet  living  expenses ;  and  many  cases  are  on  record  where  con- 
suls have  been  obliged  to  draw  upon  their  private  resources  in  order  to 
retain  their  positions  and  gain  the  recognition  to  which  a  representative 
of  this  Government  is  well  entitled.  It  is  also  admitted  that  not  only 
many  of  our  consuls,  but  certain  members  of  our  diplomatic  corps,  must 
annually  expend  for  living  and  entertaining  a  sum  far  in  excess  of  then- 
fees  and  perquisites.  As  the  rexjresentatives  of  a  great  nation  they  are 
compelled  to  maintain  a  liigh  social  position,  and  must  entertain  as  often 
and  as  lavishly  as  do  the  representatives  of  other  nations,  though  receiv- 
ing much  smaller  salaries.  They  must  be  courteous  and  hospitable 
toward  all  our  countrymen,  and  must  pay  due  honor  to  all  naval,  military, 
and  other  officials  of  our  Government  who  visit  them.  Consequently, 
there  are  many  offices  that  can  be  filled  appropriately  only  by  men  who 
can  afford  to  place  their  private  incomes  at  the  disposal  of  this  Govern- 
ment, a  condition  which  can  be  regarded  only  as  highly  discreditable. 

Under  our  present  system  salaries  are  too  largely  contingent  on  the 
receipts  of  each  particular  office.  Unfortunately  this  amount  is  not  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  the  business  transacted  or  the  ability  required  to 
administer  properly  affairs  at  that  place.  The  salary  should  be  regulated 
by  the  character  of  the  service  required,  regardless  of  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  Government  through  such  office.  In  addition  to  their 
salaries,  consular  officials  should  be  allowed  travelling  expenses  to  and 
from  their  posts,  with  the  privilege  of  returning  to  the  United  States  at 
certain  intervals.  Consuls  sent  to  localities  of  minor  importance  should 
not  be  expected  to  render  their  services  in  exchange  for  a  salary  so  small 
as  scarcely  to  constitute  a  bare  living.  If  a  station  is  not  important 
enough  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  an  amount  that  wiU  secure  the 
services  of  an  efficient  man  it  may  weU  be  abandoned. 

Not  only  does  the  United  States  service  pay  inadequate  salaries  to 
its  consuls,  but  the  sums  appropriated  for  its  offices  and  secretaries  are 
in  most  cases  totally  insufficient.  Since  a  foreign  country  is  adjudged 
by  the  character  and  surroundings  of  its  accredited  representatives,  it 
results  from  the  meagre  pittance  apportioned  for  the  use  and  service  of 
our  foreign  representatives  that  a  great  many  of  our  consulates  throw 
discredit  on  this  nation.  Many  of  the  lower  grades  of  consuls  and  con- 
sular agents  are  quartered  in  shabby  rooms,  anywhere  from  the  basement 
to  the  attic,  and  in  indiscriminate  classes  of  buildings  —  factories,  shops, 
offices,  living  rooms  in  cheap  tenement  houses,  etc.,  the  great  majority  of 
which  plainly  show  that  their  habitation  as  a  consulate  is  purely  a  side 
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issue.  I  doubt  if  such  petty  economj^  can  be  found  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  our  Government,  and  it  seems  unfortunate  that  it  should  pertain 
to  the  one  department  above  all  others  which  should  create  the  best  im- 
pression abroad.  Every  foreign  office  of  this  Government  should  be  so 
equipped  as  to  betoken  not  only  the  dignity,  but  the  liberality,  of  this 
great  nation. 

Certain  salaries  as  stipulated  are  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  fees 
secured.  The  fee  system,  so  far  as  relates  to  official  charges,  detracts, 
I  believe,  not  only  from  the  standard  of  the  service,  but  from  the  dignity 
of  this  Government.  In  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  affects  transactions  with 
the  citizens  of  other  countries,  it  might  well  be  abolished.  If  fees  are 
to  be  collected  they  should  become,  in  all  cases  —  official,  notarial,  or 
legal  —  the  property  of  the  Government.  If  this  were  the  case  the  large 
incomes  derived  from  a  limited  number  of  posts  would  be  credited  to  the 
department  in  general,  and  a  more  equitable  division  of  salaries  might 
be  secured.  After  consulting  with  a  large  number  of  well-informed 
members  of  the  service,  I  am  led  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  stamp 
system,  stamps  to  be  affixed  to  every  document  accordiug  to  the  value  of 
the  fee  collected.  Under  the  existing  system,  all  official  fees  collected 
by  consuls  are  paid  into  the  Government  treasury,  while  such  fees  as  are 
collected  by  consular  agents,  if  not  exceeding  $2,000,  are  divided  equally 
between  the  agent  and  the  consul  under  whom  he  serves.  As  each  con- 
sul may  possibly  increase  his  salary  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  by  secur- 
ing the  appointment  of,  or  retaining,  one  or  more  consular  agents  in  ad- 
jacent cities,  he  is  usually  willing,  and  sometimes  anxious,  that  such 
appointments  be  made,  though  the  business  handled  by  such  agent  would 
otherwise  pass  through  his  office. 

Of  our  700  consulate  officers  more  than  half  are  consular  agents. 
The  salaries  of  these  agents  consist  of  the  notarial  fees  and  half  the  offi- 
cial fees  collected  by  each,  with  the  provision,  as  before  stated,  that  half 
of  the  latter  shall  not  exceed  $1,000.  These  agents  are  usually  local 
residents  or  native  business  men.  They  receive  no  pay  for  furnishing 
statistics  or  information  valuable  to  our  exporters.  Frequently  they  are 
interested  in  lines  of  goods  of  home  production  or  produced  by  some 
country  other  than  ours.  Naturally,  they  are  opposed  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  goods  into  their  respective  countries.  Besides  this, 
our  Government  aUows  them  to  collect  a  fee  of  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  for  every  certified  invoice  of  goods  sent  from  their  own  districts 
to  the  United  States,  and  offers  them  iiotliing  for  counter-shi])ments 
from  this  countrj'  into  theirs.     As  a  result  of  this  system,  according  to 
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the  testimony  of  many  exporters,  the  consular  agent  is  a  detriment  and 
a  menace  to  American  export  trade ;  and  the  sooner  every  such  ofi&ce 
is  abolished,  or  a  radical  change  is  made  in  its  management,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  commerce  of  this  country.  In  fact,  as  Hon.  Charles 
Denby,  formerly  Minister  to  China,  has  well  said : 

"The  consular  agent  is  allowed  to  do  business,  usually  over  tlie  protest  of  the 
merchants  who  are  engaged  in  importing  or  exporting.  All  the  invoices  of  the  exports 
pass  through  the  agent's  hands,  and  he  is  enabled  to  ascertain  the  values  put  on  their 
goods  by  the  merchants,  and  may  thus  give  valuable  hints  as  to  their  business." 

If,  however,  consular  agents  are  necessary,  they  should  be  required 
to  speak  English,  and  should  be  paid  a  fixed  salary;  and  their  duties 
should  be  so  regulated  that  they  will  act  as  our  agents  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  this  Government,  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  located.  Our  system  might  well  be  reversed,  either  by 
omitting  official  fees  entirely,  or  by  so  changiug  their  disposition  that 
they  will  become  Government  funds.  It  should  also  offer  induce- 
ments to  every  consular  agent  to  increase  the  markets  for  our  surplus 
products. 

As  the  term  of  each  consular  office  is  limited  by  the  will  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  as  the  latter  is  likely  to  be  changed  every  four  years, 
the  department  offers  no  inducement  for  men  to  perfect  themselves  in 
this  paiticular  service.  It  is  fail'  to  presume  that  a  consul  who  possesses 
average  ability  will  in  four  years  acquii'e  a  fail*  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  his  office  and  become  acquaiated  with  the  language,  the  people, 
and  the  busiuess  pertaining  to  his  work.  A  system  that  permits  such 
a  man  to  be  recalled,  simply  through  change  of  administration,  is  not 
only  unbusiaess-like,  but  unpractical.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  consu- 
lar service  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  school,  conducted  at  Government 
expense,  in  which  we  admit  and  educate  favored  poKticians,  and  from 
which  —  with  each  succeeding  administration  —  we  graduate  a  certain 
nimiber  of  disciplined,  if  non-competent,  business  men.  The  reverse 
of  our  system  prevails  in  many  foreign  countries,  where  not  only  are 
such  positions  reasonably  permanent,  with  advancement  according  to 
merit,  but  the  cares  incident  to  old  age  are  alleviated  by  a  pension  in 
reward  for  a  life  of  faithful  service. 

The  commercial  affairs  of  this  nation  should  be  so  conducted  as  to 
form  a  superior  example  of  administration  to  which  every  citizen  might 
point  with  pride,  whose  service  every  son  might  aspire  to  enter,  and 
whose  plans  and  systems  every  company  and  corporation  might  copy. 
Instead  of  this  our  methods  are  most  unbusiness-like,  and  we  permit 
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men  of  experience  and  aptitude  to  be  replaced  by  those  without  equal 
experience  and  without  other  qualification  than  partisan  service. 

The  absence  of  systematic  classification,  based  on  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  is  to  be  observed  on  every  hand. 
Our  salary  adjustment  is  not  only  unfair,  but  unmethodical.  One  class 
of  consulates,  for  instance,  is  paid  a  certain  salary,  while  another  class, 
with  less  work  to  be  performed  and  requiring  men  of  less  ability,  receives 
a  much  larger  remuneration.  Our  ranks  and  gi-ades  of  consular  officers 
are  without  system.  We  have  consuls-general;  consuls  who  receive  a 
salary  but  are  permitted  to  engage  in  business;  consuls  who  receive 
fees  alone  and  negotiate  other  business ;  vice  consuls ;  commercial  agents 
who  cannot  manipulate  trade ;  commercial  agents  who  are  allowed  to 
transact  business :  deputy  consuls ;  consular  agents ;  marshals ;  interpre- 
ters; and  consular  clerks,  the  latter  comprising  the  only  class  who  retain 
office  for  life  or  continued  satisfactory  service. 

It  is  singular  that  the  rank  of  office  bears  no  relation  either  to  the 
ability  or  to  the  experience  necessary  to  execute  its  duties  properly,  or 
to  the  remuneration  received  therefrom.  Congi-ess  has  from  time  to 
time  enacted  laws  that  such  and  such  cities  should  be  occupied  by  an 
officer  with  a  certain  title  and  salary.  A  study  of  the  "  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Service  of  the  United  States,"  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  State 
Department,  clearly  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  a  complete  reorgani- 
zation and  proper  classification  of  the  service.  Instead  of  a  fixed  salary 
being  apportioned  for  each  city,  consular  officers  should  be  graded  in 
rank,  each  rank,  like  that  of  the  army,  to  be  paid  a  certain  salary,  and 
the  official  of  that  rank  to  receive  that  salary  as  long  as  he  remains  in 
that  position.  This  would  not  only  simplify  the  transference  of  officers 
from  one  post  to  another,  but  would  prevent  the  struggle  now  engaged  in 
to  secure  appointment  in  certain  desirable  cities.  Promotion  should,  in 
all  cases,  mount  from  grade  to  grade,  with  a  time  limit  between  suc- 
cessive steps.  General  qualifications  rather  than  seniority  of  service 
should  be  the  basis  of  preferment.  Such  a  system  would  not  only  serve 
as  a  stimulus  to  those  now  in  service,  but  would  bring  to  the  depart- 
ment the  highest  type  of  applicants,  men  whose  ambition  it  would  be 
to  do  honor  to  their  country  by  honoring  themselves. 

The  rank  of  the  officers  to  be  assigned  to  certain  cities  should  be 
specified  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  managing  iDoard,  subject  tu  regu- 
lations similar  to  those  now  employed  iji  the  army.  All  consuls-gen- 
eral should  be  in  fact  what  they  are  in  name,  and  should  be  given  more 
extended  authority  over  the  consuls  in  their  districts,  so  that  all  com- 
:V2 
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munications  as  well  as  the  work  of  such,  other  consuls  might  pass  under 
their  notice. 

I  believe  our  service  would  be  advanced  by  the  appointment  of  a 
body  of  consulate  examiners  to  visit  each  office  and  report  at  certain  in- 
tervals on  its  status,  not  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
fraud  or  illegal  practices,  but  to  confer  and  advise  with  each  official  with 
a  view  to  securing  correct  interpretations  of  existing  practices  and  uni- 
formity of  work  in  general.  Our  banking  and  post-office  systems  and 
oiu*  treasury  and  other  departments  are  especially  equipped  in  this  man- 
ner, and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  our  consular  de- 
partment should  not  profit  by  being  conducted  in  a  similar  fashion.  I 
was  informed  through  reliable  sources  that  a  certain  United  States  con- 
sul in  a  French  city  had  not  been  at  his  post  for  t-en  months,  and  had 
no  English-speaking  employee  in  his  office  —  a  condition  belittling 
to  this  country  and  one  that  could  not  arise  under  a  proper  system  of 
inspection. 

Our  consular  service  is  now  largely  a  business  organization,  and 
should  have  its  origin  and  management  in  a  business  department.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  men  competent  to  administer  affairs  of  state 
are  not  necessarily  experts  in  commercial  matters.  The  time  has  now 
arrived  when  the  Government  should  separate  these  two  departments, 
and  give  us  a  more  business-like  administration  of  our  commercial 
affairs.  England  not  only  maintains  her  consular  department  on  a  purely 
business  basis,  but  in  addition,  since  a  consul-general  has  no  standing 
in  Court  cu'cles,  appoints  a  commercial  attache  as  a  member  of  her  em- 
bassy. It  is  his  duty,  as  a  business  expert,  to  report  to  the  ambassador 
and  advise  with  him  concerning  all  treaties  or  questions  pertaining 
thereto  that  are  of  a  commercial  character  —  a  field  not  independently 
covered  by  this  country. 

While  an  improved  system  of  selecting  consuls  and  a  lengthened 
tenure  of  office  will  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  reform,  no  decided 
benefits  can  be  secured  so  long  as  congressmen  insist  that  this  depart- 
ment must  be  nearly  or  quite  self-sustaining,  and  assume  that  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  find  markets  for  mercantile  houses. 
There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  the  consular  service  should  be 
self-supporting  any  more  than  the  army,  the  navy,  the  department  of 
agriculture,  or  the  marine-hospital  service.  The  army  and  navy  are 
maintained  for  the  protection  of  the  lives,  freedom,  and  property  of  our 
people ;  the  department  of  agriculture  was  instituted  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate information  of  value  to  our  farming  communities ;  our  marine- 
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hospital  service  was  created  to  protect  public  health.  Our  consuls  are 
expected  to  serve  our  whole  nation,  not  only  commercially,  but  in  every 
other  way  that  pertains  to  our  weKare;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  expense  of  the  department  should  be  assumed  by  the 
national  treasury. 

Congressmen  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  measures  that  annually  increase 
a  pension  account  resulting  from  oui*  Civil  War,  or  to  vote  large  sums  for 
the  support  of  the  army,  na.Yj,  and  agricultural  departments,  etc. ;  but 
they  seem  to  disregard  the  fact  that  a  nation  can  meet  such  appropria- 
tions only  when  prosperous,  and  that  prosperity  largely  depends  on  ne- 
gotiating our  surplus  products.  The  agricultural  department  is  a  most 
desirable  investment,  and,  while  seemingly  conducted  for  the  profit  of  a 
single  class  of  producers,  is  of  gi^eat  benefit  to  all  om-  people.  Our  con- 
sular representatives  are  the  acknowledged  business  agents  of  a  Govern- 
ment known  far  and  wide  as  unexcelled  for  its  practical,  energetic, 
and  resourceful  qualities.  An  improved  consular  service  will  aid  in; 
extending  our  markets  for  the  products  of  our  soil  as  well  as  for  our 
manufactured  goods,  and  our  people  will  gladly  indorse  and  pay  for  a 
first-class  service  as  soon  as  it  is  divested  of  political  influence  and  is 
placed  on  a  rational  business  basis.  Owing  to  incompetent  organiza- 
tion and  management  om*  export  interests  suffer,  and  we  are  neglecting 
golden  commercial  opportunities.  Competition  in  raw  and  manufactured 
goods  is  constantly  increasing.  Each  nation  recognizes  in  us  to-day  her 
most  powerful  business  rival.  The  world  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
commercial  era.  Civilization  is  advancing  with  such  a  volume  of  accu- 
mulating strength  as  was  never  before  anticipated.  If  we  would  be  borne 
upward  on  the  crest  of  this  mighty  wave,  we  must  clear  our  craft  of  the 
political  barnacles  that  have  hitherto  impeded  its  progress ;  we  must  cast 
overboard  many  of  the  ancient  systems  and  customs  with  which  we  have 
been  weighted  down ;  and,  setting  our  sails,  we  must  seize  the  helm  with 
the  purpose  of  achieving  the  highest  success  by  federated  action. 

Our  consular  service  is  each  year  becoming  more  closely  identified 
with  American  foreign  commerce,  and  we  can  increase  the  latter  by  im- 
proving the  former.  This  advancement  can  be  secured  only  by  a  policy 
80  liberal  as  to  attract  to  the  work  men  of  better  calibre  and  special  ability. 
By  concerted  action  we  can  effect  the  necessary  legislation.  By  the 
agency  of  our  consuls  throughout  the  world  let  us  develop  this  country 
into  the  greatest  of  all  producing  nations,  and  make  the  word  "America  * 
a  synonym  for  sagacity,  commercial  intelligence,  and  integrity. 

Charles  Truax. 
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The  difference  between  the  civilized  man  and  the  barbarian  consists 
largely  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  lives  upon  natural  products,  while  the 
former,  through  his  own  labor,  has  made  raw  materials  and  the  forces  of 
nature  minister  to  his  comfort.  In  raisiag  himself  to  a  better  material 
condition  man  has  elevated  his  mental  and  moral  status  also.  The  un- 
tutored savage  of  Africa  or  Australia  finds  his  whole  sustenance  in  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  wild  animals,  which  he  manages  to  kill  with 
great  difficulty.  It  is  not  true  that  his  life  is  one  of  ease.  All  travel- 
lers imite  in  saying  that  he  works  constantly  and  diligently  for  an  exis- 
tence which  is  far  from  satisfactory  even  to  himself.  On  the  steppes 
of  Asia  the  tribesmen  live  largely  from  the  cultivation  of  flocks.  Their 
civilization  is  crude  compared  with  that  of  Western  nations,  though  they 
have  managed  to  establish  a  higher  social  condition  than  the  African. 

In  our  studies  of  history  it  is  disappointiag  to  read  of  the  high  state 
of  civilization  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tigiis  and  the  Nile,  or  in  the  penin- 
sulas that  jut  out  into  the  Mediterranean,  which  existed  thousands  of 
years  ago,  and  then  vanished  almost  completely.  This  disappearance 
would  seem  to  iudicate  that  civilization  is  transitory  and  unsubstantial. 
The  philosopher,  however,  sees  in  it  the  story  of  an  imperfect  civiliza- 
tion —  one  which  was  confined  within  too  small  territorial  limits  and  to 
an  insignificant  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  nations  involved.  He 
finds  the  keynote  in  the  fact  that  there  were  lacking  in  those  times  the 
means  of  preserving  and  disseminatiug  what  was  achieved.  We  can  all 
believe  that  if  there  had  been  railways  and  newspapers  in  the  days  of 
Augustus  the  mighty  hordes  of  barbarians  that  later  swept  down  on  the 
nations  could  have  been  turned  back.  Chuia  with  her  400,000,000 
people  has  been  recently  defeated  by  little  Japan,  and  more  recently 
still  has  made  but  feeble  resistance  to  a  few  thousand  Western  soldiers. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  way  has  the  accumulated  force  of  civilization 
been  so  impressed  upon  the  nations  of  the  world  as  by  the  artistic  and 
industrial  expositions  that  have  been  held  in  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
impressions  made  by  these  have  been  indelibly  stamped  not  only  on  the 
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individual,  but  upon  the  whole  of  civilized*  mankind.  Their  practical 
demonstrations  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  any  academic 
methods.  The  senses  have  been  affected  and  the  whole  intellectual 
range  has  been  stimulated  not  only  by  the  individual  displays,  but  also 
by  the  exhibits  en  masse,  which  in  so  many  ways  have  illustrated  man's 
conquest  of  nature. 

These  exhibitions  are  new  in  a  certain  sense  only.  In  the  most 
ancient  times  fairs  were  held  where  merchants  from  far  and  near  came 
to  sell  and  to  buy,  and  these  were  by  no  means  imimportant  in  many 
ways.  The  travellers  carried  to  their  homes  new  ideas  and  spread  learn- 
ing to  some  extent ;  but  the  lack  of  facilities  abeady  mentioned  ham- 
pered them  greatly.  To  this  day  at  Nijni-Novgorod,  in  Eussia,  is  held 
an  annual  fair  which  in  many  respects  is  the  most  important  institution 
of  Northeastern  Europe  and  Northwestern  Asia ;  but  it  is  neither  con- 
ceived nor  carried  out  on  the  plan  of  the  modern  exposition,  which  is 
not  for  immediate  purposes  of  barter,  but  is  intended  to  serve  a  higher 
and  more  lasting  purpose. 

The  first  international  exhibition  worthy  the  name  was  held  in 
London  just  fifty  years  ago.  Compared  with  those  of  recent  years,  it 
was  a  small  affair,  and  yet  it  probably  required  more  original  planning 
than  any  that  has  taken  place  since.  The  first  step  costs  the  most. 
It  was  in  furthering  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibition,  which  he  originated 
and  to  which  he  gave  his  most  intense  energies,  that  the  Prince  Consort, 
the  husband  of  Queen  Victoria,  broke  down  his  health  and  is  believed 
to  have  materially  shortened  his  life.  He  was  a  man  of  imusual  abili- 
ties and  keen  foresight.  He  believed  that  this  exhibition  would  give 
an  immense  impetus  to  national  trade,  and  in  this  he  was  entirely  cor- 
rect. Every  other  exhibition  has  had  the  same  effect.  As  already 
stated,  it  was  a  small  affair,  but  only  relatively  speaking.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  these  fairs  are  possible  only  as  the  result  of  modern 
mechanical  methods,  by  which  enormous  buildings  can  be  constructed 
cheaply.  Great  space  is  required  to  accommodate  exhibits ;  but  build- 
ings fitted  for  this  purpose  are  useful  for  nothing  else,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  all  have  passed  away  as  rapidly  as  they  were  constructed. 
The  Crystal  Palace,  built  almost  entirely  of  iron  and  glass,  was  in  its 
day  a  marvel  of  engineering  skill,  and  was  itself  in  many  respects  the 
most  important  exhibit  of  all.  Although  it  taxed  the  ingenuity  and 
skill  of  designers  and  constructors,  it  would  now  be  considered  a  small 
contract.  This  was  long  before  the  days  of  structural  steel  buildings, 
and  at  a  time  when  railwa}'  bridges  were  the  liighest  form  of  engineering 
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achievement.  Indeed,  out-  of  railway  bridge  problems  have  come  most 
of  our  advances  in  the  steel  and  iron  industry.  Many  important  ques- 
tions were  given  up,  because  there  seemed  to  be  no  immediate  necessity 
for  thek  solution ;  but  in  railway  construction  bridges  were  absolutely 
necessary  —  hence  the  developments  of  the  present  day. 

The  Crystal  Palace  show  opened  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  possi- 
bilities and  importance  of  such  an  institution.  Others  followed  quickly : 
at  Dublin  in  1853,  at  IS'ew  York  in  1853,  at  Paris  in  1855,  at  South 
Kensington  in  1862,  at  Constantinople  in  1863,  at  Melbourne  in  1866, 
and  at  Vienna  in  1873,  as  weU  as  a  few  others  which  were  not  really 
international.  Xone  of  these,  however,  made  an  impression  on  the 
world  equal  to  that  of  the  first,  though  the  exhibition  at  Vienna  was 
superior  in  many  respects.  It  was  not  untQ  1876,  when  in  Philadel- 
phia was  held  an  exliibition  to  glorify  the  centennial  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, that  the  institution  reached  its  present  state  of  development. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  this  fair 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  concerns  both  our  ovm  interests 
and  those  of  foreign  nations.  It  opened  our  own  eyes,  as  well  as  those 
of  others.  It  was  the  first  adequate  expression  in  a  material  way  of  the 
dignity,  wealth,  and  resources  of  the  nation.  In  the  last  few  years  we 
have  attained  a  place  that  has,  perhaps,  made  us  too  boastful.  We 
must  not  forget  that  twenty -five  years  ago  our  situation  was  far  differ- 
•ent.  For  one  hundred  years  we  had  wrestled  with  ourselves,  and, 
though  we  had  survived  storm  and  shock,  we  were  not  looked  upon  as 
having  solved  the  problem  of  democracy.  Through  aU.  that  period  our 
■development  had  been  watched  by  statesmen  of  Europe,  and  few  seemed 
to  have  confidence  in  our  future.  When  the  Civil  AVar  came  we  were 
generally  believed  by  Europe  to  be  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  By 
means  of  the  arts  of  diplomacy  we  managed  to  prevent  interference  on 
the  part  of  foreign  nations  in  behalf  of  the  Confederacy ;  but  there  came 
from  across  the  water  sympathy  and  aid,  without  which  the  war  would 
have  ended  sooner.  We  should  not  forget  that  at  the  most  critical  pe- 
riod of  the  war  the  dying  hours  of  the  Prince  Consort  were  given  to 
softening  tlie  British  answer  in  the  Trent  case ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
but  for  his  influence  we  might  have  been  plunged  into  a  war  with  Great 
Britain. 

Even  after  the  war  was  over  there  were  those  who  believed  that 
peace  could  not  be  lasting  and  that  dissolution  must  come.  One  effect 
of  this  war  was  that  it  took  more  than  a  million  of  Northern  men  at  a 
time  from  the  field  of  normal  activities,  and  suddenly  left  them  in  1865 
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without  employment.  But  for  the  sudden  increase  in  the  construction 
of  railways,  and  the  donation  by  the  Government  of  free  farms  to  all 
who  asked,  we  might  have  faced  a  crisis  more  troublesome  than  the  war 
itself.  There  was  an  immediate  exodus  of  ex-soldiers  and  others  to  the 
farms  and  mining  camps  of  the  West,  which  relieved  the  congestion  in 
the  older  centres.  Within  a  few  years  the  bald  prairies  were  alive  with 
farmers  whose  crops  soon  found  a  market  in  the  East  and  in  Europe. 

In  addition  there  were  many  manufacturing  establishments  which 
from  1861  to  1865  had  been  actively  employed  in  making  the  materiel 
of  war.  When  the  war  was  over  these  had  to  turn  to  new  channels,  and 
our  manufacturing  received  a  new  impetus  greatly  stimulated  by  the  in- 
genuity of  American  inventors.  In  the  height  of  what  seemed  great 
prosperity  came  the  panic  of  1873,  which  ruined  thousands  and  almost 
prostrated  industry.  Here  again  the  European  pessimists  found  a  theme 
from  which  to  moralize  upon  the  weakness  of  the  nation  and  to  predict 
the  most  unpleasant  things  for  the  future.  They  forgot  that  our  wealth 
lay  in  the  ingenuity,  ambition,  and  perseverance  of  our  people,  and  in 
the  boundless  material  resources  of  the  country  as  yet  undeveloped. 
These  were  unconquerable,  and  in  1876  the  nation  was  able  to  make 
an  exhibit  which  was  as  astonishing  to  ourselves  as  to  others. 

This  exhibition  was  really  an  enterprise  of  Philadelphians,  who  felt 
a  natural  pride  in  furthering  it,  because  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  passed  in  that  city.  All  the  money  was  raised  in  the  city  and  State, 
except  a  loan  of  S2, 000,000,  made  by  CongTess,  which  was  later  repaid. 
The  exhibition  was  held  in  Fairmount  Park,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
space  was  devoted  to  it.  Here  for  the  first  time  a  really  international 
fair  was  held.  The  idea  of  such  institutions  had  been  growing  in  im- 
portance in  the  minds  of  European  nations,  and,  furthermore,  all  were 
interested  in  getting  a  share  of  the  commerce  of  this  country.  At 
that  time  we  bought  abroad  enormous  amounts  of  manufactured  goods 
of  every  kind ;  and,  as  our  gi-ain  was  in  great  demand,  there  existed  a 
commerce  that  it  was  desirable  to  make  more  and  more  of  a  reciprocal 
character.  In  consequence,  apart  from  large  exhibits  by  individuals 
from  all  over  the  world,  there  grew  up  a  small  city  of  buildings,  erected 
by  the  Governments  themselves,  wherein  exhibits  of  a  special  character 
were  held. 

Most  persons  are  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  exposition  build- 
ings at  Philadelphia,  since  they  have  been  constantly  reproduced  ever 
since.  They  were  built  of  iron  and  wood;  and,  though  not  marvels  of 
engineering  skiU  or  particularly  attractive  to  the  eye,  they  were  notable 
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for  size,  convenience,  and  especially  rapidity  of  construction.  The  open- 
ing exercises  were  also  remarkable  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  President 
Grant  and  of  Emperor  Dom  Pedro,  of  Brazil,  who  simultaneously  started 
the  gi^eat  Corliss  engine  that  set  the  machinery  in  motion.  On  this  occa- 
sion was  played  an  original  composition  by  Kichard  Wagner,  intended  to 
typify  and  glorify  the  triumph  of  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  for 
this  he  received  a  greater  sum  than  for  any  other  short  composition  he 
ever  wrote ;  but  it  was  a  flat  failure,  and  probably  has  not  been  produced 
since  that  time. 

Among  the  features  of  this  exhibition  were  a  few  of  such  lasting 
importance  that  they  require  some  attention.  As  already  said,  we  had 
become  rather  boastful  of  our  accomplishments  in  war  and  peace,  and 
were  inclined  to  think  that  all  others  were  effete  and  beneath  considera- 
tion. This  refers  to  the  masses  and  not  to  those  who  had  the  best  of 
reasons  to  know  to  the  contrary.  Millions  of  Americans,  therefore,  on 
beholding  for  the  first  time  what  the  rest  of  the  world  was  doing,  received 
a  rude  shock.  It  is  true  that  our  own  exhibits  were  naturally  in  excess 
of  those  of  other  countries,  and  that  in  some  qualities  they  were  not  ex- 
ceeded ;  but  in  the  aggregate  the  pride  of  vain  boasters  received  a  decided 
blow.  While  we  demonstrated  then  that  in  matters  purely  utilitarian 
we  were  in  many  respects  ahead  of  others,  there  was  no  other  branch  in 
which  we  had  any  reason  to  brag. 

What  appealed  most  to  visitors  and  surprised  most  those  who  had 
never  had  the  advantage  of  foreign  travel  was  the  character  of  those 
things  that  were  concerned  with  public  display,  personal  adornment,  and 
home  decoration.  Many  who  read  this  will  remember  that  the  color  at 
times  seemed  absolutely  garish,  and  at  first  disquieting.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  the  newness  wore  off,  and  the  visitors  saw,  in  the 
wonderful  displays  of  fabrics,  decorations,  wall  papers,  architectural  de- 
tails, and  bric-a-brac,  an  exhibition  of  beauty  in  form  and  color  that  was 
pleasing.  The  result  of  all  this  was  apparent  upon  our  manufacturers 
and  upon  the  tastes  of  the  people.  Those  who  remember  the  average 
home  of  1875,  even  among  well-to-do  classes,  with  its  sombre  wall  pa- 
pers, dark  hangings,  and  home-made  ornaments,  and  who  compare  it 
with  the  home  even  of  the  prosperous  mechanic  of  this  day,  with  its 
bright  carpets  and  wall-papers,  and  its  pretty  decorations  of  every  kind, 
can  see  what  an  enormous  advantage  has  been  gained.  Nearly  all  of 
this  is  due  to  the  Philadelphia  exposition. 

Secondly,  the  visitors  gained  a  practical  idea  of  the  way  things  were 
done.     Neither  before  nor  since  has  any  exposition  shown  in  all  its 
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operations  the  workings  of  so  many  kinds  of  machinery.  There  have 
been  more  machines  exhibited  since,  but  the  characteristic  of  this  fair 
was  that  nearly  every  one  was  in  active  operation.  There  are  to-day  in 
existence  hundreds  of  thousands  of  souvenirs  of  this  exposition,  which 
the  purchasers  saw  made  with  their  own  eyes. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  said  of  this  exposition  that  it  greatly  cemented 
the  national  spirit,  and  helped  to  assuage  the  sectional  bitterness  that 
had  grown  out  of  the  war.  It  made  us  feel  no  less  proud  of  our  history 
than  before,  and  it  also  stimulated  us  to  those  better  things  which  have 
since  been  accomplished  in  so  gi'eat  a  measure. 

The  Paris  expositions  of  1878,  1889,  and  1900  were  distinctive 
from  all  others  that  have  been  held.  Their  keynote  was  beauty,  and  in 
this  they  succeeded  to  an  admirable  extent.  Their  only  shortcomings 
arose  from  the  lack  of  sufficient  space  in  which  to  house  the  exhibits 
properly.  The  displays  in  the  fine  arts  have  never  been  exceeded. 
The  mechanical  exhibits  were  not  as  representative  of  civilization  at 
large  as  of  France  in  particular.  The  advantage  of  Paris  as  a  place  for 
such  exhibitioDS  is  obvious,  and  the  fairs  can  hardly  be  dissociated 
from  their  environment.  The  exhibition  of  1889  was  remarkable  for 
the  constnT^tion  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  almost  1,000  feet  high,  which  was 
the  physical  keynote  of  the  fair. 

A  feature  that  was  introduced  by  the  Paris  exhibitions,  and  has  be- 
come noteworthy  in  every  exhibition  since,  was  the  so-called  Midway 
exhibits.  Those  who  look  upon  them  as  mere  vulgar  or  grotesque  ex- 
hibitions for  sordid  gain  have  failed  to  grasp  the  reason  of  their  popu- 
larity. It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  all  the  collections  of  this  kind  there 
have  been  offences  against  good  taste,  and  at  times  almost  against  good 
morals.  But  what  made  the  sensation  at  Paris  and  ever  since,  and  gave 
them  an  attraction  irresistible  even  to  the  sternest  moralist,  lay  in  the 
fact  that  they  formed  a  sort  of  microcosm,  wherein  might  be  seen  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  more  or  less  as  they  lived  at  home.  If  man  is 
''the  pro];)er  study  of  mankind,"  he  is  certainly  also  the  most  interesting. 
The  object-lessons  given  in  these  exhibits  have  contributed  more  to  the 
general  knowledge  of  man  in  his  various  differentiations  than  all  the 
books  that  are  in  existence.  Though  the  purpose  of  gathering  dancing 
girlfl  from  Cairo,  savages  from  tlie  Soudan,  and  fakirs  from  India  was 
undoubtedly  tliat  of  gain,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Midway  exhibits 
have  formed  not  only  the  most  ])opular,  l)ut  also  one  of  tlie  most  in- 
Htructive,  features  of  such  exhibitions.  Kvery  liuman  l)eing  is  too  apt 
to  take  himself  or  his  neigli})or  as  the  standard  of  civilization,  and  ut- 
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terly  to  ignore  the  existence  of  any  other  standard.  To  these  an  object- 
lesson  of  this  sort  has  been  highly  instructive.  Even  in  the  Dahomey 
village  at  Chicago  were  found  those  who  represented  both  high  and  low 
types  of  human  nature.  It  was  my  privilege  to  become  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  these,  and  to  talk  to  them  fully  on  many  matters. 
It  was  with  some  surprise  and  no  little  satisfaction  that  I  discovered 
the  Dahomeyan  to  be  in  many  respects  just  such  a  man  as  the  average 
citizen  of  Chicago  or  Boston,  or  of  the  plains  of  Kansas.  These  Dahom- 
eyans  lacked  the  arts  and  conventions  of  society.  They  were  guided 
more  by  caprice  and  passion,  perhaps,  than  most  of  us,  though  there 
may  be  room  for  an  argument  as  to  their  general  status,  as  they  seemed 
to  have  fewer  of  the  baser  intellectual  passions  than  some  of  those  pre- 
tending to  a  higher  civilization.  Yet,  as  a  whole,  they  seemed  to  reg- 
ulate their  conduct  much  on  the  lines  of  those  more  favored  in  their 
environment.  They  showed  a  good  nature  in  conduct,  as  weU  as  in 
thought,  beyond  what  one  might  have  expected.  Those  who  studied 
closely  the  various  phases  of  human  nature  at  these  exhibitions  found 
in  them  the  highest  enjoyment  and  profit. 

In  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  there  were  elements  of  various  kinds 
which  permitted  a  display  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  before  and 
is  not  likely  soon  to  see  again.  This  is  no  disparagement  of  other  ex- 
hibitions, but  it  is  a  fact  that  must  not  be  overlooked  in  discussing  the 
value  of  such  institutions.  The  elements  of  vital  importance  were  loca- 
tion, size,  unlimited  money,  new  constructive  methods,  and  international 
cooperation. 

There  never  was  a  location  so  delightful  or  adequate.  It  permitted 
not  only  a  harmonious  distribution  of  the  enormous  buildings,  but  a 
display  of  landscape  gardening  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted,  while 
from  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  was  contrived  a  series  of  canals  and 
basins  that  reminded  one  of  Venice.  To  this  was  added  what  at  that 
time  was  a  new  feature  —  the  great  use  of  electricity,  which  lighted  up 
not  only  the  buildings,  but  the  grounds,  the  borders  of  the  canals,  the 
fountains,  and  the  lagoons,  the  result  being  a  delightful  dream  of  beauty. 

But  the  location  was  happy  not  only  in  its  actual  site,  but  in  its 
relation  to  the  whole  country.  In  1876  enormous  crowds  were  in  at- 
tendance, but  visitors  from  west  of  the  Alleghanies  were  in  a  great 
minority,  from  not  only  territorial  but  financial  reasons.  Chicago  has 
been  made  the  sport  of  paragraphers  for  many  years;  yet  the  city  itself 
was  the  greatest  exhibit  of  1893,  in  so  far  as  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  its  people  were  concerned.     In  1870  it  lay  in  ashes;  in  1893  it  con- 
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tained  over  1,000,000  inhabitants,  and,  if  not  representing  in  the  ag- 
gregate the  highest  culture,  was  the  best  expression  of  the  commercial 
development  of  the  country.  It  was  fortunate  that  there  was  so  large 
an  attendance  from  Europe,  because  the  visitors  were  largely  those  who 
could  not  believe  that  there  was  anythiug  beyond  the  Alleghanies  ex- 
cept a  crude  civilization  comparable  only  with  the  steppes  of  Siberia. 
It  was  an  education  for  Europe  to  find  1,000  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
a  great  city  which  in  many  forms  of  physical  expression  had  no  equal. 

As  to  the  buildings  themselves,  they  were  on  a  scale  attempted 
neither  before  nor  since,  and  yet  were  cheaper  than  many  smaller  ones 
previously  erected.  By  this  time  we  had  learned  more  about  steel  con- 
struction than  any  other  nation  on  earth.  The  adoption  of  "staff"  as 
an  accessory  was  not  original,  but  was  used  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 
Plaster- of -Paris  and  shavings  formed  a  material  of  beauty  and  ample 
-Stability  for  the  purpose,  not  only  for  buildings,  but  for  decorations. 
There  were  literally  thousands  of  decorative  figures,  from  the  simplest 
-designs  to  the  most  elaborate  compositions  of  heroic  size  which  embel- 
lished buildings  and  grounds,  giving  an  air  of  artistic  verisimilitude  to 
the  whole  that  was  not  diminished  by  the  knowledge  that  all  was  un- 
substantial. Indeed,  the  "  White  City  "  was  most  imposing  from  the  out- 
side. The  exhibits  were  all  that  the  world  afforded  and  were  individu- 
ally interesting,  but  were  so  numerous  that  a  visitor  could  not  pretend 
to  comprehend  them  in  detail.  Most  people  preferred  to  view  the  scene 
of  beauty  by  day  or  night  from  the  outside,  and  to  glance  hurriedly  at 
what  was  within.  To  tell  the  truth,  there  was  some  disappointment  in 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  exhibits  were  "dead,"  even  in  the  mechan- 
ical departments.  There  were  more  machines  than  in  1876,  including 
many  that  on  the  former  occasion  were  not  dreamed  of;  yet  there  was 
not  an  exhibition  of  the  doing  of  things  equal  to  that  at  Philadelphia. 
The  mechanic  could  read  the  machine  and  stand  in  wonder;  but  the 
ordinary  citizen  would  have  preferred  to  see  more  of  the  actual  process 
of  the  manufacture  of  finished  products  from  the  raw  material.  The 
electrical  exhibition  was  one  of  the  most  interesting;  and  it  was  note- 
worthy that  though  only  seventeen  years  had  passed,  there  was  devoted 
to  this  branch  of  science  a  building  almost  as  large  as  the  largest  at 
Philadelphia.  At  the  latter  exhibition  almost  the  only  novel  electric 
exhibit  was  an  experimental  telephone. 

The  Chicago  exposition  was  notable  in  that  it  showed  how  far  this 
nation  had  progressed  in  the  preceding  seventeen  years.  Here  again 
Europe  made  a  fine  showing,  but  the  contrast  was  not  so  glaring.     We 
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had  learned  many  things.  In  the  mechanical  arts  and  sciences  we  had, 
for  the  most  part,  no  superiors ;  and  in  many  respects  we  led  easily,  not 
only  in  ingenuity  and  simplicity  of  operation,  but  through  the  demon- 
strated fact  that  our  methods  of  construction  were  superior  to  others. 
One  of  the  most  impressive  features  of  the  exhibition  to  those  who  un- 
derstood mechanics  was  the  machinery  designed  to  make  machines.  In 
this  line  the  United  States  stands  so  far  in  the  lead  that  it  has  no  com- 
petitor; and  this  is  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the  tremendous  ex- 
pansion of  trade  that  we  have  enjoyed  since  that  time.  The  American 
does  things  more  quickly  and  more  cheaply  than  any  other  nation  on 
earth ;  and,  as  this  is  an  unsentimental  age,  it  is  natural  that  he  should 
get  trade  from  all  over  the  world.  Our  mechanical  pole  is  longer  than 
that  of  any  other  nation,  and  we  knock  the  most  persimmons. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  "  dead  "  exhibits  in  all  the  buildings 
failed  to  be  as  attractive  as  was  possible  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
department  store  had  arisen  since  the  Centennial,  and  as  a  direct  out- 
growth of  it.  In  1876  Stewart's  store  in  the  city  of  New  York  was 
considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Yet  it  was  simply  what 
was  then  known  as  a  "  drygoods  "  store,  and  was  devoted  to  that  branch 
of  the  business  only.  To-day  it  would  be  considered  small  compared 
with  some  of  the  establishments  that  have  since  arisen,  which  are  ready 
to  supply  at  a  moment's  notice  anything  from  a  pound  of  steak  to  a 
tiara  of  diamonds.  It  was  perhaps  due  more  to  Mr.  John  Wanamaker 
than  to  anyone  else  that  this  diversity  of  commodities  was  introduced. 
He  saw  the  exhibition  in  1876,  and  immediately  began  to  model  his 
store  on  that  basis,  with  the  result  that  there  are  now  in  every  city  of 
even  moderate  size  stores  which  are  in  themselves  an  exhibition  of  the 
world's  progress  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

There  was  another  feature  of  the  Chicago  fair  that  made  a  great  im- 
pression. Women  figured  in  it  to  an  extent  never  before  known.  The 
first  attempt  to  make  woman's  work  an  important  feature  was  made  in 
1876,  when,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  E.  D.  Gillespie,  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  building  was  erected  for  the  exclusive 
exhibition  of  what  women  had  done.  At  that  time  there  was  an  agita- 
tion for  the  greater  freedom  of  women  in  political  and  social  affairs. 
This  movement  has  since  grown  to  enormous  proportions,  so  that  when 
at  Chicago  there  was  exhibited  the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  women  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  it  awakened  general  surprise  and  approval.  This 
building  was  designed  by  a  woman  and  decorated  by  women,  and  all 
that  was  contained  in  it  showed  what  woman  had  accomplished  in  this 
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country  outside  that  domain  of  cooking  and  dish-washing  to  which  the 
sex  had  been  so  long  condemned  by  men.  Out  of  this  exhibit  has 
come  much  good,  for  it  was  shown  that,  in  designing  fabrics,  wall  pa- 
pers, and  works  of  art,  women  possessed  not  only  originality,  but  a 
sense  of  beauty  and  of  delicacy  of  form,  and  a  regard  for  proportion  that 
were  astonishing  to  those  who  believed  that  men  were  the  only  creators 
on  earth. 

Let  those  who  were  at  Chicago  now  cast  back  their  remembrance  as 
a  whole,  and  they  will  see  not  so  much  the  details  of  that  marvellous 
collection  as  the  immense  mass  of  it  all.  What  remains  indelibly  fixed 
is  the  "White  City  "  of  marble,  by  day  richly  robed,  at  night  in  gor- 
geous electric  colors,  with  fountains  playing,  gondolas  moving,  with 
beauty  in  form  and  construction  all  around.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever 
so  nearly  approached  the  impossible  ideals  of  oriental  imagination ;  no 
stories  of  Aladdin's  creations  or  tales  of  mysterious  cities  of  fable  have 
made  such  an  impression  as  this  marvellous  city  by  Lake  Michigan, 
where  the  whole  world  gathered  to  celebrate  the  four-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  At  Paris  last  year  there 
was  a  higher  expression  of  beauty  in  detail;  there  were  more  surprising 
effects  on  the  Seine ;  but  the  impossibility  of  collecting  together  all  that 
was  shown  made  the  impression  less  permanent. 

Of  the  Buffalo  exposition  this  year  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in 
detail,  because  it  has  been  discussed  so  fully  in  the  daily  press.  The 
keynote  of  it  was  electricity.  It  was  this  mysterious  display  of  an  in- 
comprehensible power  that  impressed  one  most.  The  exhibition  was  by 
comparison  small,  though  artistically  it  was  beautifully  arranged ;  and  the 
buildings,  instead  of  being  white,  were  all  garbed  in  a  scheme  of  color 
which  struck  the  uncouth  observer  as  garish,  but  which,  when  studied, 
was  vseen  to  be  worked  out  on  a  plan  of  sestlietics  both  precise  and  charm- 
ing. It  was  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  restful  compared  with  the  glare 
of  Chicago.  It  marked  a  distinct  advance ;  and,  while  the  exhibits  were 
notable,  the  exhibition  was  marvellous  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  visual 
expression  of  the  power  of  the  falling  waters  at  Niagara.  If  there  had 
been  no  falls  near  by  there  would  have  been  no  exhibition.  It  is  be- 
cause the  mind  of  man  has  been  able  to  harness  the  greatest  force  of 
its  kind  in  the  civilized  world,  and  make  it  minister  to  his  material 
wants,  tliat  Buffalo  and  its  fair  were  notable.  When  Father  Hennepin 
stood  and  gazed  for  the  first  time  on  the  waters  of  Niagara,  lie  little 
thought  tliat  this  first  vision  of  a  white  man  foreshadowed  the  day 
when,  within  an  easy  day's  walk  from  where  he  stood,  there  would  be 
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a  city  larger  than  the  Paris  or  the  London  of  his  time,  where  almost 
every  industry  would  take  its  impetus  from  those  falls. 

If  it  were  possible  that,  in  the  spirit,  this  first  missionary  to  the  Red 
men  of  the  Lakes  could  have  stood  at  the  arch  in  Buffalo  at  the  end  of 
twilight  any  night  of  the  recent  summer,  he  would  have  beheld  a  scene 
which  even  his  terrestrial  conceptions  of  paradise  could  hardly  have  ex- 
ceeded. When  the  shadows  fell  over  the  landscape  and  the  outlines  of 
the  beautiful  buildings  were  faintly  marked  against  the  sky,  and  there 
came  a  hush  on  the  assembled  multitude,  he  would  have  heard  the- 
strains  of  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee  "  softly  played  by  the  most  famous 
military  bands  in  the  world.  Then  as  he  looked  across  a  lagoon  sur- 
rounded by  masterpieces  of  architecture,  crowned  at  the  end  by  a  lofty 
and  graceful  tower,  he  would  have  seen  what  to  his  earlier  imagination 
would  have  been  a  miracle.  When  darkness  had  fallen  there  would 
have  come  a  brief  subdued  pink  outline  of  every  building,  of  the  foun- 
tains and  lagoon,  as  if  glow-worms  by  millions  were  arranged  in  geomet- 
rical precision.  Standing  in  wonder,  he  would  have  seen  it  gradually 
increase  in  brilliancy,  until  finally,  as  the  band  swelled  the  fortissimo 
note  of  praise,  there  would  burst  on  his  vision  the  whole  fair  in  a  myriad 
of  diamond-sparkling  lights,  the  most  wonderful  scene  ever  beheld  by 
terrestrial  eyes.  Here  was  the  apotheosis  of  Niagara  Falls,  a  scene 
worth  travelling  round  the  globe  to  behold,  and  one  which  was  no  more 
impressive  in  its  aesthetic  sense  than  in  that  material  value  it  so  well 
typified. 

One  might  say  that  the  Centennial  represented  Uncle  Sam  as  a 
strong  man  rejoicing  to  run  a  race ;  that  the  Chicago  Fair  showed  him 
rich  in  the  possession  of  power  and  potential  wealth ;  and  that  Buffalo 
represented  Columbia  resplendent  in  jewels,  the  most  beauteous  the 
mind  of  man  has  ever  conceived. 

Indeed,  expositions  have  a  twofold  value.  They  impart  knowledge, 
and,  what  is  far  better,  they  stimulate  the  imagination.  What  the 
average  man  learns  in  cold  demonstration  is  seldom  of  ethical  value, 
because  it  is  impossible  of  application.  But  in  stimulating  the  imagi- 
nation, whether  it  appeals  to  his  sense  of  beauty,  of  power,  of  the  pos- 
sibilities that  lie  within  himself,  or  of  the  dignity  of  manhood  and  the 
majesty  of  national  grandeur,  these  expositions  have  had  and  must  ever 
have  a  lasting  power  for  good.  Surely  no  one  who  saw  all  these  mani- 
festations of  the  wonders  worked  by  man  can  ever  forget  them,  or  can 
ever  cease  to  be  stimulated  to  higher  and  nobler  purposes. 

Joseph  M.  Rogers. 
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There  are  but  few  engineering  educational  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try that  are  not  continuous  beneficiaries  of  State  or  national  aid.  Over 
one-half  of  these  colleges  of  mechanic  arts  receive  direct  aid  from  the 
national  Government.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  remainder  receive 
direct  or  indirect  support  from  municipal  or  State  authorities.  Endow- 
ments received  from  individuals  and  grants  appropriated  from  public 
funds  have  been  given  for  the  betterment  of  the  community,  and  not  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  college.  Every  institution,  therefore,  that 
accepts  or  seeks  such  bounty  is  under  moral  responsibility  to  contribute 
somethmg  to  the  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  to  regard  its 
resources  and  equipment  as  applicable  at  all  times  for  the  benefit  and 
defence  of  the  state. 

The  acceptance  of  a  munificent  bequest  and  the  expenditure  of  a 
pubHc  appropriation  are  trusts  which  entail  a  duty  upon  the  trustees, 
council,  or  governors  of  every  beneficiary  institution.  The  responsibility 
of  sujxjrvision  does  not  end  by  gathering  together  a  competent  faculty, 
securing  the  necessary  equipment  and  apparatus,  and  laying  out  a  well- 
regulated  course  of  instruction  for  a  few  hundred  or  even  a  few  thousand 
students.  The  duty  of  the  coUege  to  the  student  may  be  satisfied  by  such 
a  procedure.  Its  duty  to  the  nation  d(jes  not  cease  until  every  graduate 
has  Ijeeu  taught  patriotism  and  love  of  country,  and  has  been  trained  to 
utilize,  at  least  in  j^aiL,  his  scientific  knowledge  for  the  defence  of  the 
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country.  There  is  even  more  than  this  due  to  the  state  from  the  engi- 
neering institutions;  for  the  full  measme  of  their  obligations  cannot  be 
requited  until  there  shall  be  found  many  gi-aduates  whose  sjDecial  train- 
ing fits  them  for  performing  executive  military  duties. 

In  calling  upon  the  colleges  of  mechanic  arts  to  help  in  training  men 
for  military  and  naval  duties,  as  well  as  for  industrial  and  scientific 
pm'suits,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  swinging  the  pendulum  of  militarism 
too  far.  Our  experience  has  shown  that  too  little,  rather  than  too  much, 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  development  and  encouragement  of  martial 
spuit  and  character.  It  was  because  the  profession  of  arms  was  held  in 
high  esteem  and  regard  by  the  people  of  the  South  that  the  Confederacy 
was  able  to  make  the  great  showing  that  it  did.  If  the  same  interest 
had  been  taken  by  the  Xorth  in  military  affairs  the  civil  war  would  have 
ended  a  year  sooner.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  Spanish-American  war 
might  have  been  averted  if  more  attention  had  been  given  throughout 
the  country,  duriag  the  previous  decade,  to  military  traiuiug  and  studies. 
[t  was  because  Contiuental  Europe  thought  that  we  neither  desired  nor 
were  traiued  to  fight  that  the  United  States  was  several  times  treated 
very  cavalierly  by  those  powers  ha^ing  a  strong  na^y.  It  was,  there- 
fore, not  sinprising  that  Spain  believed  that  our  indifference  to  military 
affahs  would  prevent  us  from  engaging  in  war.  It  was  our  industrial 
and  fLQancial  resources  that  gave  us  a  pronounced  military  advantage. 
It  was  our  superior  technical  training  and  skill  that  caused  oiu-  battleships 
at  Santiago  to  overhaul  armored  cruisers  that  did  not  possess  an  efficient 
engineering  force  beneath  the  protective  deck. 

By  this  time  our  people  should  thoroughly  understand  that  the  best 
guarantee  for  peace  is  a  powerful  and  efficient  army  and  nav}',  whose 
directing  personnel  is  capable  of  expansion  at  short  notice  from  a  trained 
and  intelligent  reserve.  The  reluctance  to  maintain  a  standing  army 
commensurate  with  our  requhements  has  been  coimtenanced  only  becau.se 
it  has  been  hoped,  and  at  times  even  believed,  that  this  nation  in  periods 
of  emergency  could  secure  all  the  trained  men  necessary  by  simply  issu- 
ing a  call  for  volunteers.  If  such  volimteers  are  good  enough  for  the 
severest  possible  test,  that  of  actual  warfare,  surely  they  must  be  good 
enough  for  p>eace  service.  The  efficiency  of  volimteers  has  been  repeat- 
edly tested,  and  the  fact  has  been  conclusively  established  that  ex]:«rience 
and  training  are  essential  to  the  development  of  every  recruit.  It  is 
dangerous  to  national  safety  to  encoiuage  the  belief  that  the  inex]_)erienced, 
though  zealous,  volunteer  can  take  at  short  notice  the  place  of  a  man 
systematically  trained  in  military  duties.     West  Point  and  Annapolis 
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have  justified  their  existence,  and  it  is  fatuous  to  reckon  upon  untrained 
men  accomplishing  the  work  done  by  the  graduates  of  these  schools. 

The  war  with  Spain  was  waged  so  successfully  and  expeditiously  on 
both  land  and  sea  that  it  has  probably  given  a  majority  of  our  citizens 
over-confidence  as  to  our  military  security.  The  disadvantages  under 
which  Spain  labored  in  operating  far  from  a  home  base,  and  in  being 
without  funds  to  conduct  war,  cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  public  at 
large.  Our  advance  in  population,  wealth,  and  general  intelligence  has 
had  a  tendency  to  make  us  feel  that  the  semblance  of  an  army  and  navy 
is  all  that  is  required.  From  this  and  other  causes,  it  will  probably  be 
a  long  time  before  this  nation  will  sanction  a  great  standing  army  or  a 
powerful  navy.  It  will  certainly  not  countenance  extensive  education 
by  the  Government  of  military  and  naval  officers  in  the  expensive  manner 
in  which  the  work  is  now  carried  on.  As  the  unfortunate  and  unjust 
impression  also  exists  that  the  graduates  of  West  Point  and  Annapolis 
consider  themselves  a  privileged  class,  it  will  be  quite  difficult  to  induce 
Congress  to  do  much  toward  extending  the  scope  and  work  of  these 
institutions. 

The  army  and  the  navy  will  annually  require,  even  for  peace  duty, 
more  officers  than  West  Point  and  Annapolis  can  supply.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  Congress  can  be  induced  to  enlarge  these  schools  to  the  size 
demanded  by  the  nation's  requirements.  As  many  competent  officers 
must  be  secured  for  both  the  army  and  the  navy  from  sources  outside 
Annapolis  and  West  Point,  it  is  my  belief  that  these  military  necessities 
can  be  met  by  calling  upon  the  technological  colleges  to  perform  the 
duties  which  are  within  their  power,  and  which  in  honor  they  are  bound 
to  undertake.  In  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  and  effective  directing  per- 
sonnel for  the  army  and  the  navy,  it  has  been  proposed  to  commission, 
from  the  graduates  of  the  technological  colleges,  those  young  men  who 
are  able  to  complete  successfully  a  course  of  technical  and  military 
instruction  prescribed  by  officials  of  the  Government. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  a  large  and  skiUed  reserve  of 
technical  experts  miglit  be  secured  for  the  military  service  by  placing 
the  Government  in  close  touch  with  the  technological  schools.  Even 
the  best  of  their  graduates  might  be  obtained  for  the  army  and  the  navy 
at  comparatively  little  cost.  The  general  Government  has  been  exceed- 
ingly successful  in  founding  and  supporting  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  wliere  the  study  of  agricultural  problems  lias  Ijeen  systematic- 
ally carried  on.  It  is  just  as  logical  for  tlie  several  colleges  to  under- 
take the  work  of  giving  these  students  military,  as  mechanical  and 
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agiiciiltural,  instruction ;  and  if  a  tithe  of  the  success  that  has  been  met 
with  in  one  case  can  be  secured  in  the  other,  then  gi-eat  good  must  result 
fi'om  the  experiment. 

The  military  question  is  in  many  respects  an  engineering  question. 
There  are  one  hundred  scientific  colleges  in  this  country  which  are  capable 
of  giving  instruction  necessary  to  fit  their  graduates  for  important  engi- 
neering duties ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume  that  a  majority  of 
these  institutions  could  give  military  instruction  if  substantial  induce- 
ment were  offered  for  carrying  on  the  work.  The  more  carefully  this 
question  is  looked  into,  the  more  convinced  will  one  be  that  in  this  in- 
dustrial age  the  engineer  will  be  the  great  factor  in  modern  warfare, 
whether  the  contest  be  waged  by  land  or  by  sea.  Engineering  instruc- 
tion fits  one  for  executive  work ;  and  with  each  succeeding  year  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  gi^eat  commercial  enterprises  are  being  intrusted 
more  and  more  to  those  who  have  had  technical  instruction  and  training. 

There  are  engineers  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  who  are  con- 
trolling and  directing  more  employees  than  are  comprised  in  the  entire 
personnel  of  the  United  States  navy.  An  engineering  mind  is  a  direct- 
ing and  military  mind,  and  it  can  be  employed  for  the  accomplishment 
of  strategical  and  tactical  movements.  The  rapidity  with  which  an 
army  corps  can  be  moved  may  decide  the  destiny  of  a  nation;  and  the 
success  of  this  work,  under  existing  conditions,  is  more  likely  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  superintendent  of  a  railroad  than  upon  a  military  com- 
mander. The  executive  ability  of  the  managing  engineers  of  our  great 
industrial  plants,  in  expeditiously  furnishing  munitions  of  war,  may  be 
of  greater  benefit  than  the  enrolment  of  an  army  corps.  As  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  future  naval  officer.  President  Eoosevelt  has  declared, 
after  careful  study  of  the  question,  that  he  must  be  "a  fighting  engineer." 

In  analyzing  the  thoroughness  and  completeness  of  technical  instruc- 
tion Mr.  William  D.  Ennis  thus  speaks,  in  "The  Engineering  Magazine  " 
for  November  last,  of  the  consequences  of  engineering  training : 

It  gives  thoroughness  first  of  all,  for  no  progress  is  possible  in  mechanical  opera- 
tions without  thorough  mastery  of  each  step.  It  gives  a  command  of  details.  It  de- 
velops a  graphic  habit  of  thought,  an  ability  to  picture  abstract  things,  and  to  make 
mere  conceptions  real.  It  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  recording,  transcribing,  com- 
paring, and  perfecting  one's  observations  until  the  elementary  facts  have  been  clearly 
sifted  out  and  the  basic  principles  mastered.  And  at  no  stage,  especially  if  coupled 
with  rational  and  competent  scientific  study,  is  it  other  than  broadening  to  every 
faculty  of  the  mind.  More  than  all  these,  it  creates  the  courage  and  ability  to  grapple 
with  new  conditions  with  a  confidence  born  of  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  natural 
laws  involved,  that  unerringly  define,  limit,  and  control  even  uninvestigated  phe- 
nomena. 
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It  is  because  the  management  and  control  of  vast  enterprises  have 
been  drifting  into  the  hands  of  the  engineer  that  the  commercial  and 
industrial  prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  secured.  To  succeed  in 
engineering  work  one  must  have  the  ability  to  design,  and  the  wiU  and 
resource  to  execute.  The  future  will  show  that  he  who  is  most  com- 
petent to  direct  is  also  best  able  to  plan.  Those  who  by  force  of  will, 
character,  and  attainments  possess  such  attributes  are  fully  competent 
to  gi*asp  the  fundamental  principles  of  military  science  and  tactics ;  for 
many  of  the  qualities  demanded  of  a  great  engineer  are  identical  with 
those  essential  to  successful  military  command. 

It  is  also  demanded  of  the  military  commander  of  this  century  that 
he  shall  possess  administrative  qualities.  Not  many  years  ago  a  careful 
investigation  showed  that  every  graduate  of  West  Point  and  Annapolis 
who  voluntarily  resigned  his  commission  achieved  success  in  civil  life. 
As  one  contemplates  the  fact  that  the  military-naval  graduates  possess  a 
training  which  fits  them  for  industrial  pursuits,  and  that  at  least  a  third 
of  the  graduates  of  the  engineering  institutions  enter  upon  vocations 
which  are  more  of  an  executive  than  a  technical  nature,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  not  a  wide  difference  separating  the  work  of  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  from  other  technological  institutions. 

With  each  succeeding  year  the  curricula  of  the  military  and  naval 
academies  have  more  closely  approached  those  of  the  best  schools  of 
technolog}^  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  it  can  be  confidently  asserted 
that  there  are  scores  of  institutions  that  could  carry  on,  at  least  in 
part,  the  work  that  is  now  done  at  Annapolis  and  West  Point.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  be,  there  are  two  scientific  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try that  give  a  better  course  in  naval  architecture  than  the  one  given 
at  the  naval  academy.  There  are  at  least  four  colleges  that  possess  as  com- 
plete and  extended  a  course  in  marine  engineering  as  the  one  established 
at  Annapolis.  This  is  because  the  technological  colleges  spend  more 
money  and  employ  more  men  in  the  undertaking.  There  are  a  dozen 
institutions  whose  course  in  electricity  far  surpasses  that  given  either  at 
Annapolis  or  West  Point.  As  for  the  courses  of  instruction  in  modern 
languages,  physics,  chemistry,  and  applied  mechanics,  there  are  a  score 
of  colleges  that  devote  as  much  time  to  instruction,  and  that  possess 
laboratories  as  complete  as  those  at  the  Government  schools.  At  the 
naval  and  military  academies  much  time  must  necessarily  be  devoted  to 
professional  studies ;  and  yet  in  after  life  a  good  part  of  this  advanced 
professional  instruction  is  utilized  by  specialists  only. 

There  may  be  a  difference  of  ojiinion  as  to  whether  the  Government 
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schools  are  giving  more  recognition  to  the  applied  sciences,  or  whether 
the  scientific  institutions  are  seeking  to  give  more  prominence  to  the 
enforcement  of  discipline  and  to  the  physical  development  of  the  under- 
gTaduate.  The  success  of  the  Annapolis  and  West  Point  graduates  along 
commercial  and  technical  lines,  and  the  high  state  of  efficiency  and  dis- 
cipline maintained  by  military  officers  who  have  been  educated  and 
trained  in  technological  schools  only,  demonstrate  that  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  educational  work  of  the  Government  institutions  and  the 
schools  of  technology  is  not  widely  separated.  In  fact,  it  is  because 
the  work  of  the  engineering  and  military  professions  is  strikingly  similar 
m  many  respects  that  there  cannot  be  a  fundamental  difference  in  the 
training  and  education  of  those  who  seek  such  careers.  The  following 
points  of  comparison  are  worth  noting : 

(1)  In  the  military  and  naval  services,  as  in  the  engineering  pro- 
fession, the  work  of  every  man,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest,  is  likely 
to  come  under  the  direct  scrutiny  of  his  peers,  by  whom  its  merits  and 
faults  are  easily  discerned ,  and  upon  whom  his  preferment  is  often  directly 
or  indirectly  dependent.  (2)  Neither  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  nor  the  en- 
gineer pretends  that  there  are  any  mysteries  in  his  profession.  All  three 
recognize  the  truth  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  professional  secrets,  but 
that  special  information  that  has  been  acquired  should  be  communicated 
directly  to  all  in  the  profession.  (3)  As  in  the  military  and  naval  so 
in  the  engineering  profession,  no  two  problems  are  generally  alike. 
Specific  differences  will  exist  that  will  make  each  work  a  special  study, 
and  bring  forth  the  best  that  is  in  the  individual.  (4)  What  has  been 
said  in  "  The  Engineering  Magazine "  of  the  engineering  profession  will 
also  apply  to  the  military  or  naval,  as  to  the  requisites  for  success : 

These  methods  of  successful  management  are  not  dependent  upon  unusual  talents 
or  abilities,  but  rather  upon  high  and  rigidly-adhered-to  ideals  of  conduct  and  use- 
fulness. They  involve  a  patience  with,  and  command  of,  details  ;  the  ability  to  grasp 
salient  points,  to  analyze  and  classify  data;  readiness  for  emergencies  and  unfamil- 
iar conditions;  a  progressive  spirit;  resourcefulness,  of  self  and  in  subordinates; 
and,  more  than  all,  the  faculty  (and  desire)  to  use  men  of  ability  by  gaining  their 
interest  and  cooperation,  and,  having  ascertained  their  most  efficient  field,  by  trust- 
ing them  without  interference. 

(5)  The  world  also  judges  the  work  of  the  engineer  and  the  military 
commander  alike.  The  public  cannot  see  when  experts  of  other  pro- 
fessions make  mistakes,  as  their  en-ors  can  be  hushed  up  and  remain 
secrets  forever.  Errors  of  the  engineering  and  military  professions  never 
escape  public  criticism.  If  a  bridge  falls,  a  dam  breaks,  a  boiler  bursts, 
or  an  engine  fails  to  do  the  work  for  which  it  is  designed,  the  fact  can- 
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not  be  hid.  In  the  same  manner  military  weaknesses  and  errors  of 
judgment  are  patent  to  the  people  at  large.  Success  must  be  achieved 
by  the  soldier  and  engineer ;  for  failures  are  never  forgiven. 

(6)  The  greatest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  the  work  of  the  naval, 
military,  and  engineering  professions  is  to  mention  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  high  standard  of  integrity  and  honor  existing  among  the  members. 
Particularly  can  the  noble  words  of  Euskin  be  applied  to  these  three 
professions : 

And  so  with  all  other  brave  and  rightly  trained  men.  Their  work  is  first,  their 
fee  second  — very  important  always  but  still  second.  And  with  some  people  just  as 
certainly  the  fee  is  first  and  the  work  second,  as  with  brave  people  the  work  is  first 
and  the  fee  second.  And  this  is  no  small  distinction.  It  is  the  whole  distinction 
in  a  man  ;  distinction  between  life  and  death  in  him,  between  Heaven  and  Hell  for 
him.  You  cannot  serve  two  masters  ;  you  must  serve  one  or  the  other.  So  then  you 
have  it  in  brief  term  ;  work  first,  you  are  God's  servant ;  fee  fii'st,  you  are  the  fiend's. 

(7)  As  physical  and  moral  courage  are  essential  to  the  engineer  in 
the  performance  of  efficient  work,  an  engineering  training  does  not  unfit 
one  but  aids  him  for  future  military  duty.  It  is  significant  that  the 
most  cotu^geous  individual  act  performed  in  the  naval  service  during  the 
late  war  was  the  conning  of  the  Merrimac  to  the  channel  of  Santiago 
harbor.  The  man  selected  for  this  dangerous  mission  was  a  naval  con- 
structor, a  static  engineer,  who,  although  a  graduate  of  Annapolis,  had 
practically  never  performed  executive  line  duties  as  a  commissioned  officer 
previous  to  undertaking  his  heroic  and  brilliant  deed.  The  distinguish- 
ing act  of  personal  valor  performed  by  one  connected  with  the  army,  and 
one  which  was  productive  of  immediate  and  exceediogly  important  re- 
sults, was  the  captiue  of  the  Philippine  commander-in-chief  by  a  com- 
missioned field  officer,  who  less  than  fotu  years  ago  was  a  subordinate 
official  in  the  Agricultural  Department.  This  matchless  deed,  wonder- 
ful in  its  conception,  and  startling  in  its  execution,  was  the  work  of  a 
graduate  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  It  is  strikiagly  sug- 
gestive that  it  was  reserved  for  these  two  men,  whose  development  and 
training  were  along  engiueeriug  lines,  to  typify  best  the  nation's  ideal  of 
signal  gallantry  and  heroism.  These  examples  are  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  many  that  could  be  given  of  the  aptitude  and  adaptability  of  an 
engineering  mind  for  military  duties.  The  successful  manner  in  which 
the  former  engineer  officers  of  the  navy  qualified  for  line  duties  may 
afford  confirmatory  proof  of  how  closely  allied  is  mechanical  engineering 
U)  military  science  and  tactics. 

Th«}  tendency  of  the  engineering  and  military  professions  to  work 
along  similar  lines  Ls  also  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  world  now 
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speaks  of  the  greatest  of  the  business  and  engineering  leaders  as  "cap- 
tains of  industry,"  and  regards  the  best  military  commanders  as  able 
administrators  possessing  engineering  and  constructive  minds.  This 
tendency,  even  to  an  interchange  of  title  upon  the  part  of  the  military 
and  engineering  organizations,  shows  the  trend  of  events.  The  nation 
which  will  thus  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  military  reserve 
strength  in  the  engineering  element,  will  command  a  military  advan- 
tage that  may  be  of  incalculable  benefit  in  time  of  war. 

The  advantages  accruing  from  having  the  scientific  institutions  un- 
dertake the  work  of  doing  some  military  duty  would  be  of  a  threefold 
nature:  (1)  It  would  aid,  in  a  practical  way,  the  engineering  student; 
(2)  it  would  be  of  material  benefit  to  the  scientific  colleges;  and  (3)  it 
would  be  a  military  gain  to  the  nation. 

Many  students  would  undoubtedly  take  a  course  of  instruction  that 
had  met  with  the  approval  of  either  the  War  or  the  Navy  Department, 
since  they  would  be  assured  that  such  an  engineering  course  would  be  a 
very  practical  one.  There  would  be  substantial  reward  awaiting  those 
who  successfully  completed  the  course,  since  students  successfully  pass- 
ing a  prescribed  examination  would  be  given  a  probationary  appointment 
in  either  the  army  or  the  navy.  While  serving  as  officers  during  this 
probationary  period,  not  only  would  they  receive  advanced  practical  in- 
struction, but  the  experience  acquii-ed  would  be  of  value  to  them  through- 
out their  lives.  It  would  also  undoubtedly  be  the  policy  of  both  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  to  establish  post-graduate  courses  of  instruction 
for  the  young  men  entering  the  services  from  institutions  other  than  the 
military  and  naval  academies. 

The  admission  of  the  graduates  of  such  institutions  into  the  army 
and  the  navy  would  not  only  provide  an  additional  field  of  employment 
for  the  best  of  such  men,  but  would  immediately  awaken  a  spirit  of 
emulation  among  all  those  whose  work  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  practical 
tests  of  an  examination  almost  absolutely  uniform  for  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  reaction  of  such  a  competition  upon  the  military 
and  naval  academies  would  not  fail  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  these  na- 
tional institutions. 

The  benefits  to  the  scientific  coUeges  and  technical  institutions  would 
be  of  a  progressive  nature ;  for  in  stimulating  the  student  and  developing 
the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  curriculum  would  be  improved  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  following  di- 
rect advantages  would  be  derived  by  the  engineering  institutions :  the 
efficient  and  thorough  supervision  of  engineering  instruction ;  the  com- 
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missioning  of  theii'  graduates  in  the  military  and  naval  services ;  the  as- 
sistance of  the  national  Government  in  the  establishment  of  mechanical 
laboratories  by  the  loan  of  machines  and  appliances  which  would  be  of 
great  value  for  educational  purposes,  and  yet  unserviceable  for  use  on 
shipboard  or  in  the  camp ;  the  encouragement  afforded  by  bringing  the 
colleges  into  friendly  competition  with  the  academies ;  the  establishment 
and  development  of  successful  technical  schools  in  commonwealths 
where  such  colleges  of  mechanic  arts  and  sciences  do  not  exist. 

The  scientific  colleges  would  certainly  be  stimulated  by  undertaking 
this  military  work.  Before  the  successful  establishment  of  such  colleges, 
we  were  greatly  dependent  upon  foreign-trained  men  and  aliens  for  this 
service.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  it  would  be  wise  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive system  of  supervision  and  support  for  these  institutions,  to  the  end 
that  their  graduates  —  already  the  picked  men  of  the  country  in  a 
mechanical  sense  —  may  be  turned  toward  Government  needs  and  pos- 
sible Government  service,  and  that  they  may  be  stimulated  to  devise 
and  invent  appliances  which  shall  make  our  arms  irresistible  on  land 
and  sea?  In  France  and  Germany,  two  or  three  years  of  the  best  part 
of  a  man's  life  are  exacted  in  the  performance  of  military  routine  duties. 
What  a  great  waste  of  force  and  what  an  enormously  increased  taxation 
in  consequence !  How  much  better  it  would  be  to  give  thousands  of 
selected  young  men  a  scientific  and  military  education  wherein  they 
might  be  taught  only  the  underlying  principles  in  the  art  of  war ! 

The  national  Government  would  also  be  the  recipient  of  substantial 
benefits  by  such  a  course  of  procedure.  Not  only  would  there  be  secured 
a  great  technical  reserve,  which  could  be  utilized  in  time  of  war,  but 
scores  of  schools  would  be  in  a  condition  to  educate  men  to  replace  even 
this  reserve,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  nation  should  demand  such  action. 

It  seems  obvious,  too,  that  the  presence  in  the  army  and  navy  of  a 
considerable  number  of  officers  drawn  directly  from  civil  life,  after  they 
had  received  their  training  in  other  than  Government  schools,  would 
be  not  only  of  advantage  to  the  military  and  naval  personnel,  but  would 
serve  to  awaken  and  maintain  among  the  people  of  the  comitry  a  healthy 
interest  in  both  services. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  somewhere  happily  said :  "  A  man's  mind 
is  now  and  then  stretched  by  a  new  idea,  and  does  not  afterwards  shrink 
to  its  former  dimensions."  So  it  will  be  with  those  pessimists  who  be- 
lieve that  honest  criticism  of  any  institution  tends  to  abridge  its  work. 
When  the  young  cadets  from  Annapolis  and  West  Point  also  came  in 
contact  with  technical  students,  wh(jse  preceptors  had  been  the  distin- 
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guished  college  presidents  of  the  country,  there  might  be  a  stretch  to  the 
intellect  of  these  yoimg  officers  which  would  result  in  good  to  themselves 
and  to  the  military  and  naval  services.  And  when  the  young  college 
graduates  came  under  the  discipline  of  experienced  and  cultured  military 
and  naval  officers,  and  learned  how  to  obey  as  well  as  to  command,  there 
might  be  a  stretch  of  their  usefulness  and  powers  which  would  be  noticed 
and  commented  upon  by  their  classmates  in  civil  life. 

In  bringing  the  graduates  of  Annapolis  and  West  Point  into  competi- 
tion with  the  young  men  from  outside  life,  a  healthy  rivalry  would  be 
created  between  the  two  military  schools  and  the  scientific  institutions. 
It  may  be  that  the  academic  boards  of  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  as  well 
as  the  trustees  of  many  scientific  institutions,  will  have  very  Kttle  in- 
clination to  encourage  extended  military  training  and  instruction.  If 
either  the  naval  or  military  academy  has  any  doubt  as  to  its  ability  to  send 
forth,  for  military  duties,  men  superior  to  those  sent  out  by  the  engineer- 
ing colleges,  then  something  is  radically  wrong  with  their  course  of  in- 
struction. As  the  college,  as  well  as  the  citizen,  owes  a  duty  to  the 
nation,  a  responsibility  rests  upon  the  technical  institutions  to  undertake 
the  work;  and  they  would  not  dare  resist  public  sentiment  upon  this 
question. 

Great  results  are  thus  involved  in  the  question  of  securing  a  sufficient 
and  trained  reserve  for  the  defence  of  the  nation.  It  is  now  recognized 
that  the  wars  of  the  future  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  character 
and  nature  of  the  training  secured  by  the  directing  personnel.  If  the 
leading  scientific  colleges  can  be  made  to  understand  that  a  military  duty 
devolves  upon  them,  then  a  great  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  patriotism 
of  our  young  men  of  severe  educational  and  technical  lines,  since  they 
wlQ  be  made  to  feel  that  the  very  skill  they  are  acquiring  for  life-work 
and  peaceful  industry  will  also  best  fit  them  to  become  the  chosen  de- 
fenders of  their  country  in  time  of  trouble. 

Within  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  cadets  at  both  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  Until  this 
increase  was  authorized,  the  number  of  graduates  sent  forth  was  not  even 
sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  losses  incident  to  the  naval  and  military 
services.  In  fact,  the  rigidity  of  the  examinations  had,  if  anything,  to 
be  lessened,  to  help  in  providing  a  sufficient  number  of  commissioned 
officers  for  existing  needs.  So  far  as  the  navy  is  concerned,  it  will  re- 
quire at  least  six  years  before  Annapolis  can  send  forth  sufficient  gradu- 
ates to  bring  the  total  commissioned  personnel  of  the  service  up  to  the 
number  authorized  by  law.     With  respect  to  the  army,  hundreds  of 
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young  men  have  been  commissioned  in  the  regular  service  during  the 
last  four  years,  there  being  no  graduates  from  West  Point  available  for 
existing  vacancies.  At  least  two  hundred  graduates  from  the  scientific 
institutions  have  received  commissions  in  the  army,  and  they  give 
promise  of  developing  into  exceedingly  efficient  and  desirable  officers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  military  service  has  been  compelled  to  go  to 
these  engineering  institutions  for  commissioned  officers ;  but  who  can 
deny  that  these  young  men  would  have  been  better  fitted  for  a  military 
career  if  they  had  had  the  training  and  education  herein  contended  for  ? 

The  requirements  of  the  army  and  navy  as  regards  commissioned 
officers  cannot  be  met  by  Annapolis  and  West  Point.  The  work  can 
be  carried  on  only  by  many  technological  colleges  of  the  land,  under  the 
direction  of  master-minds  acquainted  with  our  military  needs  and  having 
some  knowledge  of  the  power  and  influence  of  university  work.  Under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  there  should  be  effi- 
cient and  thorough  supervision  of  this  scientific  and  military  education ; 
and  the  maintenance  of  all  such  educational  courses  would  be  carried  on 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Government.  If  this  were  done,  it  would 
be  a  step  in  the  dii^ection  of  coordinating  American  universities  and  col- 
leges. It  would  raise  the  standard  of  the  inefficient  institutions  by 
stimulating  emulation  and  encouraging  a  comparative  study  of  different 
methods  of  instruction.  Scientific  instruction  of  a  high  grade  is  aheady 
provided  by  numerous  institutions  in  many  parts  of  our  country.  The 
range  and  quality  of  their  work  have  immeasurably  advanced  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  several  now  take  rank  with  the  best  institutions  of 
theii-  kind  in  the  world.  These  colleges  have  made  wonderful  strides 
along  educational  lines ;  and  theii*  faculties  make  the  proud  claim  that 
their  graduates  are  the  equals  in  culture  and  intelligence  of  those  sent 
out  by  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts. 

During  the  last  ten  years  I  have  discussed  this  question  with  dis- 
tinguished educators,  prominent  statesmen,  and  able  military  leaders, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  good  of  the  nation  de- 
mands that  some  such  action  should  be  taken.  One  distinguished 
Southern  educator  declares  that  "  such  a  measure  would  be  founded  upon 
patriotism  and  common  sense."  The  lamented  General  Francis  A. 
Walker,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Techn(jlogy,  was  very  earnest 
in  his  desire  to  have  his  institution  ])erform  some  military  duty  for  the 
nation,  and,  in  writing  tf)  me  upon  the  su])ject,  said:  "Whetlier  looked 
at  from  the  point  of  view  c)f  one  ijiterested  in  the  political,  military,  or 
naval  history  of  our  land,  the  su])jcnt  concerns  the  defence  of  the  country." 
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At  least  three-score  of  college  presidents  have  been  consulted  in  re- 
gard to  the  general  work  of  bringing  their  institutions  to  a  clearer  sense 
of  their  military  obligations  to  the  state.  It  is  practically  their  unani- 
mous testimony  not  only  that  the  work  is  in  the  interest  of  sound  tech- 
nical education,  but  that  the  greatest  beneficiary  would  be  the  national 
Government.  "WTien  such  conservative  forces  are  aroused  to  the  neces- 
sity of  this  work,  it  must  be  manifest  that  it  is  of  import  to  the  nation. 
It  is  of  marked  signilicance  that  this  proposition  appeals  most  strongly 
to  those  coUege  presidents  and  professors  who  were  formerly  identified 
with  either  the  military  or  the  naval  service.  These  men,  from  personal 
experience  and  association,  realize  that  mutual  benefit  must  be  secured 
by  bringing  all  scientific  institutions  in  closer  touch  with  each  other 
and  with  the  military  and  naval  authorities. 

It  is,  therefore,  time  for  a  plan  to  be  formulated  whereby  the  en- 
gineering institutions  can  render  the  important  military  duty  to  the  na- 
tion that  is  within  their  power  to  accomplish,  and  that  ought  to  be  within 
their  desire  to  perform.  As  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Congress  will  be 
more  inclined  to  follow  than  to  attempt  to  direct  public  sentiment  upon 
this  question,  the  matter  must  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  immovable  sanity 
of  military  officials  and  scientific  educators.  A  joint  commission  com- 
posed of  two  officers  of  the  army,  two  of  the  navy,  two  representatives 
of  the  land-grant  colleges,  and  two  representatives  of  other  scientific 
institutions,  with  some  former  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Navy  as  chairman 
of  the  body,  should  be  appointed.  AVithin  a  year  this  commission  could 
formulate  a  scheme  whereby  the  scientific  institutions  of  the  United 
States  could  supplement  the  work  of  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and 
whereby  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  for  the  future  a  reserve  of  highly 
trained  technical  men  who  would  receive  at  least  the  principles  of  a 
military  education. 

Even  to  meet  the  issue  of  war  with  Spain  we  had  to  increase  our 
army  tenfold.  It  is  well  known  that,  despite  the  enormous  advantages 
that  we  possessed  over  our  foe,  we  had  to  keep  our  troops  for  months  in 
camps  of  instruction.  In  fact,  it  took  so  long  to  work  these  volunteer 
regiments  into  shape  that  the  army  which  besieged  Santiago  was  prac- 
tically composed  of  a  good  part  of  the  regular  army,  and  but  few  regiments 
of  volunteers.  Such  delay  would  have  been,  in  part,  obviated  if  our  en- 
gineering institutions  had  done  the  military  duty  that  was  within  their 
power,  and  if  the  nation  had  utilized  the  educational  forces  that  were 
within  reach. 

Both  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  can  greatly  aid  this  military 
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educational  work  by  lending  to  the  several  scientific  institutions  such 
spare  implements,  models,  and  machines  as  are  no  longer  useful  to  either 
service.  A  machine  of  antiquated  design,  and  no  longer  efficient,  is  often 
the  best  model  for  illustrative  and  educational  purposes.  That  appliance 
which  could  be  consistently  condemned  by  reason  of  its  want  of  reliability 
might  be  exceedingly  useful  in  the  laboratory  for  imparting  instruction, 
and  for  illustrating  our  military  development.  During  the  last  ten  years 
appliances  have  been  destroyed  at  the  arsenals  and  broken  up  at  the 
navy  yards  which  were  without  value  for  the  original  purposes  intended, 
but  which  would  have  been  gratefully  received  by  the  engineering  colleges, 
and  would  have  been  of  substantial  benefit  to  them.  The  transfer  of 
such  articles  ought  to  be  made  practicable  by  a  law  of  Congress ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  nation  will  soon  realize  the  great  benefit  to  be 
derived  by  utilizing,  for  educational  purposes,  discarded  implements  of 
warfare. 

War  is  now  a  business  as  well  as  a  science.  For  occasions  of 
emergency  a  reserve  of  supplies,  of  men,  and  of  officers  must  be  provided. 
It  is  not  expected  that  our  arsenals  and  navy  yards  can  supply  sufficient 
material  and  stores  for  war  purposes.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  na- 
tional Government  encourages  private  firms  to  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  guns  and  ammunition,  as  well  as  in  the  building  of  warships.  As  for 
the  supply  of  armor,  it  is  altogether  secured  from  outside  parties.  The 
national  and  State  Governments  expend  millions  of  dollars  in  training 
a  volunteer  force,  and  the  primary  purpose  of  establishing  such  an  organi- 
zation is  to  have  in  readiness  at  least  a  partly  trained  reserve  for  the  needs 
of  the  nation.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  as  well  as  logical,  to  train  a  re- 
serve of  officers ;  and  there  seems  no  better  way  of  securing  tliis  desirable 
result  than  by  utilizing  the  great  resources  that  are  possessed  by  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  land. 

If  this  proposition  were  fully  understood,  it  would  appeal  to  the  young 
men  of  America  now  receiving  instruction  in  the  several  colleges  of 
mechanic  arts  and  sciences.  These  young  men  are  strong  in  their  own 
self-respect  and  ambition,  and  are  intense  in  their  love  of  country ;  and,  if 
necessary,  their  conscience  will  impel  them  to  offer  their  all  for  the 
honor  of  the  nation.  Their  education  should  be  directed  so  that  the  best 
within  them  can  be  brought  out ;  and  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  train- 
ing them  to  become  noble  men  than  that  they  shall  be  made  to  realize 
that  they  are  receiving  a  military  as  well  as  technical  education  while 
in  the  glory  and  strength  of  young  manhood. 

Geokge  W.  Melville. 


A  NEW  EKA  IN  MEXICO. 

No  more  suitable  place  could  have  been  found  for  holding  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  than  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  Kepub- 
lic  which  holds  the  position  of  a  natural  mediator  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  While  the  sentiments  of  the  Mexican  people 
are  still  considerably  colored  by  the  historic  hatred  of  1847,  their  inter- 
ests have  been  gradually  drawing  them  closer  and  closer  to  the  United 
States.  The  Government  and  the  leading  classes  do  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  great  advantages  derived  by  Mexico  from  the  investments  and 
enterprise  of  their  northern  neighbors.  They  are  exceedingly  anxious 
to  encourage  the  capitalists  of  foreign  nations  to  furnish  means  for  the 
development  of  the  rich  resources  of  Mexico,  and  are  willing  to  do  theii* 
best  to  remove  any  obstacles  that  may  be  in  the  way  of  honest  activity 
in  this  direction. 

Until  quit€  recently  Mexico  was  not  regarded  as  a  safe  place  for 
commercial  and  industrial  investments.  Its  potential  wealth  was  rec- 
ognized, and  the  possibility  of  unusually  large  returns  from  Mexican 
investments  was  weU  known ;  but  the  political  conditions  were  too  un- 
settled. It  was  difficult  to  find  men  of  character  and  standing  who  had 
long  experience  in  Mexican  affahs ;  and  the  methods  of  the  ordinary 
Mexican  promoters  were  so  untrustworthy  that  Mexico  became  in  the 
minds  of  most  people  the  home  of  wildcat  schemes  and  South  Sea  bub- 
]t)les  —  a  view  which  there  was  much  to  justify.  The  promoters  — 
whom  the  Mexicans  significantly  caU  filibusteros  de  banco  —  were 
doubly  unscrupulous,  as  they  knew  the  general  unfamiliarity  of  the  pub- 
lic with  things  Mexican,  and  therefore  engaged  readily  in  unsound  en- 
terprises without  fear  of  speedy  discovery.  Harold  Frederic,  in  his  story, 
"The  Market  Place,"  recounts  the  history  of  an  undertaking  of  this 
kind  —  an  actual  venture  which  came  to  its  ignominious  end  only  a 
short  time  ago. 

But  things  have  changed  and  a  new  era  has  begun.  In  political  af- 
fairs a  regime  of  security  and  stability  has  been  gradually  established  by 
the  group  of  able  men  who  are  controlling  the  Government.     Under  the 
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leadership  of  the  veteran  President  they  form  a  powerful,  well-organized 
party  within  which  personal  ambitions  are  loyally  subordinated  to  pub- 
lic ends ;  and  the  eventual  successor  to  President  Diaz  is  already  prac- 
tically determined  upon,  so  that  the  fear  sometimes  expressed  lest  upon 
the  death  of  that  great  ruler  the  country  should  be  in  danger  of  a  revolu- 
tion has  no  reasonable  foundation  in  fact.  With  respect  to  the  security 
of  titles  and  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  Mexico  at  present  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  Moreover,  conservative  business  methods  are  being 
adopted,  and  men  of  the  soundest  financial  standing  are  beginning  to  in- 
terest themselves  extensively  in  Mexican  industry.  Enough  experience 
has  been  gathered  so  that  the  investor  may  avoid  costly  mistakes,  while 
the  avenues  to  gi-eat  success  in  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  wealth  of 
Mexico  have  not  yet  been  closed,  and  the  most  tempting  opportunities 
remain. 

It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  next  decade  will  witness 
unusual  progress  in  Mexican  industrial  life.  In  mining,  systematic  meth- 
ods of  prospecting  and  surveying  are  being  employed;  water  power  is 
being  investigated  and  developed ;  and  the  railway  system  of  the  country 
is  receiving  important  additions,  opening  up  promising  regions  that  were 
hitherto  almost  inaccessible,  and  thus  giving  an  impetus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rich  agricultural  lands  of  Southern  Mexico.  Indications  of 
progress  along  these  lines  are  afforded  by  the  formation  of  large  prospect- 
ing companies  backed  by  the  most  conservative  American  and  European 
capital ;  by  the  establishment  of  the  great  water-power  plants  of  Mexico 
City  and  Orizaba ;  by  the  opening  of  scores  of  tropical  plantations ;  and 
by  the  movement  of  railway  consolidation  and  construction  now  in  prog- 
ress. Thus,  the  National  and  International  railways  are  to  be  united  so 
as  to  form  a  single  broad-gauge  line  between  the  northern  boundary  and 
the  city  of  Mexico ;  while  the  railway  known  as  "  the  Mason  Line  "  will 
connect  the  Mexican  systems  with  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  open 
up  the  way  to  the  Central  American  Kepublics. 

The  actual  industrial  situation  at  present  is  somewhat  overclouded 
on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency.  Exchange  in  Mexico 
during  the  summer  of  1901  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  216,  i.e.,  216 
dollars  silver  for  100  dollars  gold.  As  Mexican  dollars  are  more  valu- 
able in  China  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  large  ([uantities  of  them  were 
shipped  to  Asia;  consequently  tlie  (rovernment,  in  fear  of  an  impending 
crisis,  was  induced  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  silver  coin.  In  some 
resjjects  the  foreign  investor  is  benefited  by  the  high  rate  of  exchange, 
as  the  price  of  labor,  of  land,  and  of  supplies  does  not  rise  so  rapidly  as 
34 
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the  bank  rate.  The  ordinary  disadvantages  of  a  fluctuating  and  de- 
preciated currency  are  therefore  counterbalanced,  in  the  eyes  of  the  for- 
eign capitalist,  by  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  his  investment. 

Another  cause  for  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  Government  is 
found  in  the  over-development  of  certain  manufactures,  notably  the  tex- 
tile industry.  Great  hopes  were  recently  entertained  in  this  respect,  and 
large  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool  were  estab- 
lished at  Mexico,  Orizaba,  Queretaro,  and  Puebla.  But  in  the  last  five 
years  the  demand  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  supply ;  in  fact,  the  capac- 
ity of  the  Mexican  people  for  the  consumption  of  manufactured  goods 
has  been  in  the  past  generally  over-estimated.  When  the  mere  numbers 
of  the  population  are  considered,  the  country  seems  to  hold  out  great 
promises  to  the  manufacturer.  But  the  purchasiug  power  of  the  Mexi- 
can masses  is  strictly  limited ;  three-fourths  of  the  population  beiug  na- 
tive Indians  or  half-breeds,  whose  wants  embrace  nothing  more  than  a 
linen  suit,  a  serape,  a  sombrero,  the  plainest  of  food,  and  the  cheap  na- 
tive drinks  of  pulque  or  aguardiente.  Their  wants  are  not  expansive, 
and  they  are  too  conservative  readily  to  learn  the  use  of  new  conven- 
iences. Whenever  wages  rise,  the  increase  is  spent  mostly  in  spurts  of 
riotous  living,  and  there  is  no  idea  of  adding  to  the  true  comforts  of  life. 
The  mere  figures  of  the  Mexican  population  census  are,  therefore,  not  a 
safe  guide  for  the  merchant  or  the  industrial  investor. 

It  is  in  commerce  and  in  the  exploitative  industries,  rather  than  in 
manufacture,  that  the  greatest  opportunities  are  to  be  found.  The  com- 
mercial houses  of  Mexico,  like  those  of  South  America,  are  large  and 
sound  and  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Thus,  the  Germans 
practically  control  the  trade  of  hardware  and  drugs,  and  a  great  share  of 
that  in  machinery ;  the  French  and  Spanish  incline  more  to  dealing  in 
wines,  groceries,  jewelry,  and  textile  goods;  while  the  largest  banks  are 
managed  by  English  capitalists.  The  Americans  do  not  engage  in  com- 
merce to  a  very  great  extent,  as  they  are  rather  slow  in  acquiring  the 
language  and  in  establishing  direct  and  intimate  relations  with  the  Mex- 
icans. Still  there  are  some  large  American  banking  houses,  and  most  of 
the  electrical  machinery  used  in  Mexico  comes  from  the  United  States. 
Eailway  transportation,  both  by  steam  and  by  electricity,  is  managed  by 
English  and  American  capital.  Three -foiu-ths  of  the  engineers  and  all 
the  conductors  on  the  lines  north  of  Mexico  City  are  Americans. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  natural  industries  —  in  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  Mexico  —  that  the  greatest  progress  may  be 
fairly  anticipated  for  the  coming  decade.     A  very  promising  industry 
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is  that  of  the  manufacture  of  fibre  from  the  maguey  and  also  from  the 
leaves  of  the  pineapple  plant.  As  the  maguey  plant  after  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  pulque  was  formerly  considered  pure  waste  matter,  this 
industry  is  a  clear  gain  to  the  country.  The  fibre,  called  ixtle  or  hene- 
quen,  is  manufactm-ed  into  ropes,  bagging,  and  coarse  textiles  for  gar- 
ments, and  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export  from  Mexico. 

Formerly  mining  was  even  more  of  a  lottery  in  Mexico  than  else- 
where. Between  the  original  owner  and  the  mining  promoter,  the  in- 
vestor usually  had  the  too  simple  pleasure  of  adding  directly  to  the 
resources  of  the  country,  without  even  a  modest  commission  to  himself. 
But  at  present  the  most  scientific  methods  are  employed  in  prospecting 
and  in  the  survey  of  mines.  Men  with  small  capital  still  have  some 
opportunity  of  picking  up  valuable  property,  especially  in  such  remote 
regions  as  Oaxaca.  This,  however,  will  not  last  long,  as  large  compa- 
nies, with  millions  of  capital  actually  paid  in,  are  now  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  thorough  and  systematic  survey  of  the  mining  properties  of 
Mexico. 

The  line  of  development  in  which  foreign  capital  has  most  recently 
become  interested  is  tropical  agriculture.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  Mexican  haciendas  have  been  among  the  steadiest  and  best-paying 
undertakings  on  the  American  continent.  But  as  agriculture  requires 
very  close  touch  with  the  laboring  population,  which  the  Mexican  plan- 
ter handles  with  great  ease,  but  which  to  others  is  an  uncertain  element, 
foreign  investors  until  very  recent  times  did  not  make  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  the  rich  lands  of  the  Republic.  The  lands  of  Mex- 
ico may  be  divided  into  four  classes  —  mountain  lands,  highlands,  low- 
lands free  from  inundation,  and  lowlands  subject  thereto.  At  least 
two-thirds  of  the  superficial  area  is  composed  of  mountain  lands,  the 
higher  of  which  are  barren  and  suitable  for  grazing  only.  The  lower 
mountain  lands,  the  tierra  templada,  contain  some  of  the  richest  of  the 
older  haciendas,  and  are  especially  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  pulque. 
But  it  is  in  the  lowlands,  the  tierra  caliente,  that  the  true  future  riches 
of  Mexico  will  be  found.  The  quantity  of  first-class  tropical  land  is, 
however,  comparatively  small,  as  the  lowlands  in  Northern  Mexico  are 
visited  by  long  and  destructive  drouths,  while  a  great  part  of  those  in  a 
more  southerly  latitude  are  subject  to  periodical  overfiows  whicli  are  an 
obstacle  to  regular  cultivation. 

It  is  the  l>elt  };etween  the  mountains  and  the  lowlands  along  the  sea, 
between  the  northern  region  of  drouth  and  the  frontier  of  Guatemala  — 
or  in  other  terms,  the  land  south  of  Jalapa  extending  across  the  Isthmus 
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of  Tehuantepec  as  far  as  the  states  of  Campeche  and  Chiapas  —  that  con- 
tains the  greatest  promise  of  future  development.  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt especially  emphasized  the  fertility  of  the  Sotavento,  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  whose  productive  capacity  he  estimated 
as  being  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  best  Cuban  lands.  A  large  river 
system  gives  this  region  abundant  irrigation  throughout  the  year;  serv- 
ing also  as  an  easy  route  of  communication  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  passing  traveller  gets  an  inkling  of  the  fertility  of  this 
land  when  he  sees  that  all  the  fences  are  composed  of  trees,  which  upon 
close  inspection  turn  out  to  be  simply  pieces  of  wood  set  in  the  soil. 
They  have  readily  taken  root  and  brought  forth  branches  and  leaves  like 
the  rod  of  Moses.  For  at  least  three  centuries  this  country  has  lain  fal- 
low and  prepared  itself  for  a  great  future  harvest.  It  was  formerly  the 
home  of  a  high  civilization,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  remains  of  buildings 
and  pottery  that  are  found  even  in  the  densest  of  its  forests.  Its  cli- 
mate is  not  unfavorable  to  the  repeopling  of  its  woodlands  and  plains. 
Few  Europeans  and  Northerners  who  are  at  all  careful  in  their  habits  are 
here  attacked  by  any  malignant  disease;  most  of  them  enjoying  the  best 
of  health.  The  facilities  of  transportation,  on  the  other  hand,  still  leave 
something  to  be  desired,  as  the  railroads  are  not  well  enough  ballasted 
to  resist  the  downpours  in  the  rainy  season;  but  great  improvements 
have  been  already  accomplished.  The  new  railroad  already  mentioned, 
which  will  connect  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  with  the  Isthmian  line,  will 
pass  through  the  centre  of  the  richest  belt  of  tropical  lands;  thus  afford- 
ing better  means  of  access  to  this  whole  region  and  rendering  it  possible 
for  the  traveller  to  avoid  the  sea  coast  entirely. 

As  lands  in  the  Valle  Nacional  and  around  Cordova  are  at  present 
worth  as  high  as  $150  an  acre,  the  price  of  the  lands  farther  south  will 
undoubtedly  rise  rapidly  in  consequence  of  their  increased  accessibilit}-. 
At  present  excellent  land  can  still  be  bought  in  large  tracts  for  from 
three  to  five  doUars  an  acre.  The  titles  to  real  property  in  this  region, 
as  in  many  parts  of  Mexico,  are,  however,  very  much  confused.  There 
are  innumerable  clairhants  to  every  desirable  tract.  Neighboring  towns 
assert  communal  rights,  while  individual  squatters  rely  upon  prescription 
through  long  occupancy.  The  various  claims  of  these  corporations  and 
individuals  have  to  be  bought  up  by  the  intending  purchaser  of  the  land. 
The  service  of  clearing  up  the  titles  is  performed  by  the  large  land  com- 
panies of  Mexico  City.  These  purchase  the  various  outstanding  titles  or 
claim?  and  finally  obtain  a  confirmatory  grant  from  the  federal  Govern- 
ment, which  renders  the  title  as  secure  as  could  be  desired.     It  would, 
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however,  be  very  unsafe  for  a  private  individual  not  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  situation  to  purchase  lands  from  the  natives.  Only  by  the 
most  careful  methods  can  long  and  tedious  title  litigation  be  avoided. 

The  lands  of  Southern  Mexico  produce  all  the  staple  tropical  prod- 
ucts —  sugar,  cocoa,  coffee,  vanilla,  pineapples,  oranges,  bananas,  and 
rubber. 

With  respect  to  sugar,  the  situation  of  Mexico  is  made  unusually 
favorable  by  the  high  import  tax  of  fifteen  cents  silver  per  kilo.  A  great 
many  natives  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar; 
but  their  machinery  is  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  Thus  the  entire 
sugar  mill  of  the  large  estate  of  Nopalapam  in  Vera  Cruz  consists  of  a 
building  no  larger  than  an  ordinary  barn.  The  native  planters  lack  the 
capital  and  the  progressive  spirit  necessary  for  drawing  the  full  indus- 
trial benefits  from  their  extensive  estates.  The  ample  and  easy  living 
which  their  bountiful  acres  yield,  and  the  social  consideration  accruing 
from  the  ownership  of  a  large  hacienda,  satisfy  them  and  render  them 
disinclined  to  go  to  much  trouble  or  to  incur  debt  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
hancing the  productivity  of  their  plantations.  The  lands  of  Southern 
Mexico  are  counted  among  the  most  fertile  sugar  regions  of  the  world. 
Yields  of  as  high  as  sixty  tons  of  cane  per  acre  are  reported,  and  a  yield 
of  from  thiity  to  forty  tons  is  considered  quite  ordinary.  As  the  planter 
may  obtain  from  six  to  eight  cents  silver  per  pound  for  his  product  from 
the  wholesale  dealers,  and  as  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  manufacture 
ought  not  to  exceed  three  or  four  cents  a  pound,  the  margin  of  profit  is 
an  exceedingly  liberal  one.  However,  on  account  of  the  expensiveness 
of  machinery  and  the  large  amount  of  labor  required,  an  impecunious 
planter  could  not  hope  to  succeed.  There  are  no  central  sugar  mills  es- 
tablished to  which  he  could  sell  his  cane ;  and  even  were  he  to  erect  a 
moderate-sized  mill,  he  could  not  in  the  long  run  compete  with  the  large 
modern  sugar  refineries  that  are  being  operated  on  the  great  estates. 

The  reformation  of  the  Mexican  sugar  industry  along  modern  lines 
is  just  beginning,  and  the  first  well-equipped  plantations  are  reaping  won- 
derful returns.  One  of  the  best  known  of  the  new  plantations  is  the 
San  Cristobal,  on  the  Papaloapam  River,  in  Vera  Cruz,  controlled  chiefly 
by  Mexican  capital.  It  is  provided  with  the  most  complete  machinery, 
which  is  capable  of  manufacturing  into  sugar  the  produce  of  5,000  acres 
of  cane.  About  a  score  of  foreign  corporations,  chiefly  American,  are 
also  beginning  oj)erations  on  a  large  scale;  while  numberless  smaller 
companies  and  indivi(hial  planters  are  endeavoring  to  catch  the  tide  be- 
fore it  ebbs  ]jack  to  the  level  of  the  sea.     One  of  these  smaller  planters 
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recently  succeeded  in  paying  for  the  whole  of  his  machinery  out  of  the 
crops  of  two  years.  As  cultivation  of  sugar  on  a  large  scale  increases, 
the  profits  will  of  course  diminish,  and  the  smaller  concerns  will  find 
themselves  crowded  out.  Still  for  a  decade  to  come  even  they  may  hope 
to  draw  some  gain  fi'om  the  advantages  of  the  situation. 

Excellent  coffee  is  being  raised  on  the  higher  lands  of  the  tropical 
belt  of  Mexico.  In  this  culture,  too,  large  capital  is  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  expensive  character  of  machinery  and  the  large  quantity  of 
labor  required  in  harvesting  the  berries  and  preparing  them  for  the  mar- 
ket. A  product  that  is  looked  upon  with  much  favor,  because  it  does 
not  necessitate  a  long  process  of  manufacture  or  treatment,  is  cocoa, 
which  is  cultivated  in  this  region  with  comparatively  little  labor  and 
small  expense.  The  cultivation  of  tropical  fruits  has  not  yet  been  im- 
dertaken  on  a  large  scale,  partly  on  account  of  the  absence  of  rapid  and 
regular  means  of  transportation.  Some  plantations  are,  however,  can- 
ning theii*  fruit  for  the  ^lexican  market,  where  it  brings  very  acceptable 
prices.  The  finest  grade  of  tobacco  is  raised  in  the  Valle  Nacional,  near 
Tuxtepec,  and  in  the  Tuxtla  district.  The  choice  lands  in  this  region 
have  been,  however,  all  taken  up,  and  command  very  high  prices. 

A  product  about  which  there  is  much  discussion,  uncertainty,  and 
doubt,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  much  hope  and  the  expectation  of  re- 
markable returns,  is  rubber.  The  Castiloa  elastica  is  indigenous  in  this 
region ;  but  the  natural  bearing  trees  have  been  practically  exterminated 
by  the  careless  manner  in  which  they  have  been  tapped  by  the  rubber 
hunters.  The  artificial  culture  of  rubber  has  now  been  undertaken  on  a 
large  scale ;  though  it  is  often  argued  that  the  natural  supplies  of  Brazil, 
Peru,  Africa,  and  India  are  so  abundant  that  artificial  cultivation  will 
not  be  profitable.  There  are  several  facts,  however,  which  we  ought  to 
consider  before  dismissing  the  culture  of  rubber  as  an  inadvisable  under- 
taking. In  the  first  place,  large  parts  of  the  South  American  and  Afri- 
can forests  have  been  practically  destroyed  by  careless  cutting.  The 
supply  that  remains  is  abundant,  but  it  cannot  be  obtained  without  con- 
siderable expense.  The  rubber  of  Brazil,  after  being  gathered  by  the 
natives,  passes  through  the  hands  of  numerous  merchants  along  the 
Amazon,  whose  profits  as  middlemen  go  to  swell  the  price  of  the  product 
until  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  jobber.  In  Peru  and  Africa  the  diffi- 
culties of  transportation  multiply  the  original  trivial  cost  manifold. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  generally  believed  that  in  an  accessible  and 
fertile  country  like  Southern  Mexico  rubber  can  be  raised  more  cheaply 
than  it  could  be  obtained  in  the  aforementioned  regions.     There  the 
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rubber  trees  are  scattered  through  pathless  forests ;  here  they  could  be 
grown  upon  comparatively  small  areas,  so  that  the  cost  of  gathering 
would  be  materially  reduced.  But  while  rubber  culture  on  a  large  scale 
has  been  commenced  in  Mexico,  it  is  nowhere  old  enough  to  prove  what 
can  be  done.  It  is  still  largely  in  the  experimental  stage.  The  confi- 
dence of  many  people  has  been  shaken  by  such  unsound  enterprises  as 
the  India  Kubber  Limited;  but,  of  course,  instances  like  this  prove 
nothing  concerning  the  culture  itseK. 

Young  rubber  trees  grow  very  rapidly  and  produce  at  an  earlier  age 
than  the  Brazilian  variety.  When  tapped  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  years 
they  already  yield  half  a  pound  of  rubber ;  at  the  age  of  from  seven  to 
ten  a  double  amount  is  obtained ;  after  that  the  yield  increases  rapidly. 
Basing  their  calculation  upon  these  results,  many  companies  have  planted 
large  areas  with  rubber  trees.  The  states  of  Vera  Cruz,  Chiapas,  and 
Campeche  contain  at  least  two  hundred  new  plantations  upon  which  the 
cultivation  of  rubber  is  being  tried.  There  have  been  many  experiments 
with  respect  to  methods  of  planting.  Whether  the  trees  are  to  be  set 
out  in  the  shade  of  a  forest,  or  upon  cleared  lands  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
sun ;  whether  the  nursery  system  is  to  be  employed ;  and  at  what  dis- 
tance apart  the  trees  are  to  be  set  when  ultimately  planted  —  all  these 
are  questions  upon  which  the  opinions  of  individual  planters  differ  widely. 
It  seems,  however,  that  any  calculation  which  contemplates  the  perma- 
nent cultivation  of  more  than  two  hundred  trees  per  acre  is  extravagant. 
As  the  New  York  price  of  Central  American  rubber  during  the  last  year 
was  from  sixty  to  seventy  cents  a  pound,  very  large  returns  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected  by  planters  who  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital 
and  endurance.  The  chief  advantages  of  rubber  culture  are,  that  beyond 
the  necessity  of  guardiug  them  the  trees  do  not  need  much  care  after  the 
second  year ;  that  comparatively  little  labor  is  required  in  the  harvesting ; 
that  no  manufacturing  process  by  machinery  is  necessary ;  and  that  the 
product  is  at  least  for  a  time  practically  imperishable.  The  exceUeuce 
of  the  rubber  trees  native  to  Mexico  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  seed 
of  the  Castiloa  elastica  is  much  sought  after  by  the  planters  of  Ceylon 
and  India. 

The  chief  difficulty  encountered  by  the  planters  of  Southern  Mexico 
is  the  absence  of  a  steady  and  abundant  supply  of  labor.  There  are  na- 
tives enough  living  in  the  region  to  furnish  all  the  labor  needed  for  a 
long  time  to  come ;  but  their  wants  are  so  few  that  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  them  care  to  work  hard  on  a  ])lantation.  As  laljorcrs  they  are 
docile  and  willing,  but  shiftless,  unenergetic,  and  of  little  intelligence. 
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While  the  region  is  free  from  serious  crimes,  and  large  sums  of  money 
are  constantly  transported  from  place  to  place  with  no  thought  of  dan- 
ger, the  native  population  is  much  given  to  petty  thieving,  which  causes 
such  crops  as  pineapples  and  vanilla  to  melt  away  almost  beneath  the 
eyes  of  the  proprietor.  The  price  of  labor  has  practically  doubled  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  While  but  recently  a  laborer  could  be  hired 
for  fifty  cents  silver  a  day,  with  an  additional  twenty-five  cents  for  his 
keep,  at  the  present  time  wages  in  some  places  are  as  high  as  a  dollar 
and  a  half  silver  per  day.  This  is  due  to  the  competition  among  the 
many  plantations  that  have  been  recently  established. 

The  manner  of  procuring  labor  on  the  Isthmus  is  quite  unique. 
Twice  a  year,  in  September  and  February,  large  feasts  are  held  at  the 
larger  towns.  These  are  attended  by  all  the  mozos,  or  native  laborers, 
of  the  region.  The  planters,  too,  repair  to  the  seat  of  festivities.  They 
come  laden  down  with  sacks  of  money,  which  they  lend  with  lavish 
hand  to  any  laborers  who  may  apply  to  them,  or  whom  they  can  induce 
to  become  their  debtors.  The  dollars  thus  lent  readily  take  wings  amid 
the  attractions  of  the  fair,  and  when  the  last  fumes  of  enthusiasm  and 
aguardiente  are  leaving  the  mozo's  brain,  he  finds  himself  the  bond  slave 
of  the  obliging  planter  who  so  readily  advanced  him  the  money.  He 
becomes  one  of  the  planter's  cuadrilla,  or  gang,  and  works  on  the  plan- 
tation until  the  time  of  the  next  feast.  Under  this  system  the  planters 
are  obliged  constantly  to  maintain  agencies  for  the  enlistment  of  labor- 
ers, and  they  find  themselves  twice  a  year  under  the  necessity  of  practi- 
cally renewing  their  entire  labor  force.  Of  course,  the  old  Mexican 
haciendas,  with  their  settled  jpeon  laborers,  who  are  kept  in  check  by 
the  moral  suasion  of  the  hacienda  priest,  know  little  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  confront  the  foreigner  who  has  to  hire  his  labor  from  season 
to  season. 

To  relieve  this  situation,  a  movement  has  been  started  to  import 
coolie  laborers  from  Asia  for  the  use  of  the  large  plantations.  Negotia- 
tions with  the  Indian  Government  have,  however,  so  far  been  unsuccess- 
ful. But  an  American  corporation  has  developed  a  most  comprehensive 
plan  of  labor  supply.  A  navigation  company  is  to  bring  Chinese  coolies 
to  Mexico,  where  they  are  to  be  employed  at  first  in  the  coast  fisheries 
belonging  to  the  corporation.  From  among  the  coolies  thus  imported 
the  company  will  furnish  laborers  to  the  plantations  on  a  five-year  con- 
tract at  the  price  of  thirty-five  dollars  a  month  each.  In  order  to  avoid 
possible  difficulties  in  obtaining  laborers,  the  corporation  has  enlisted  the 
cooperation  of  the  "  six  great  companies  "  of  San  Francisco.     Moreover, 
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in  order  to  make  the  stay  of  the  coolies  agreeable  to  them,  it  will  import 
provisions  and  articles  of  personal  use  from  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  will 
furnish  them  to  the  laborers  from  its  own  stores.  The  labor  gangs  are 
to  be  placed  under  Chinese  foremen,  so  that  the  plantation  manager  will 
be  relieved  of  all  trouble  in  hiring  and  directing  the  men.  The  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  this  kind  is  imperatively  necessary  if  tropical  agri- 
culture in  Mexico  is  to  succeed  on  a  large  scale.  The  present  labor 
supply  is  too  uncertain,  and  this  uncertainty,  especially  during  the  time 
of  harvest,  might  result  in  irreparable  loss  to  the  planter.  The  Mexican 
Government  itself  recognizes  this  fact,  and  is  ready  to  assist  any  honest 
enterprise  that  will  provide  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  Mexico  is  not  a  land 
for  the  investor  of  small  means.  As  a  farmer  could  not  himself  do  heavy 
manual  labor  in  this  climate,  he  would  have  to  make  liberal  use  of  hired 
help.  His  expenses  of  management  would,  therefore,  be  practically  as 
high  as  those  of  a  large  plantation.  The  original  cost  of  the  land,  when 
reckoned  as  including  the  expenses  of  clearing  and  planting  and  of  car- 
ing for  the  crop  until  its  maturity,  amounts  to  a  large  sum  per  acre. 
Should  he  desire  to  plant  rubber,  the  farmer  must  wait  for  at  least  seven 
years  until  his  returns  begin  to  come  in ;  while  for  the  other  cultures  he 
would  need  expensive  machinery.  Companies  and  individual  planters 
with  large  capital,  however,  would  have  far  to  seek  at  present  to  find  a 
more  promising  field  for  investment  and  a  more  desirable  locality  than 
Southern  Mexico.  An  individual  planter  with  ample  means  always  has 
a  great  advantage  in  being  able  to  supervise  the  employment  of  his  money 
in  person,  and  to  make  sure  that  his  funds  are  actually  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  the  soil.  A  conservative,  well- managed  company  would, 
however,  also  be  certain  of  success  in  this  region.  Companies  exploit- 
ing other  parts  of  the  tropics,  as  for  instance,  the  Dutch  companies 
operating  in  Java,  or  the  Belgian  companies  in  the  Congo  Free  State, 
often  pay  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent  dividends  upon  the  capital  invested. 

But  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  methods  employed  by  some  of 
the  companies  at  present  operating  in  Southern  Mexico  are  by  no  means 
calculated  to  yield  such  results  to  the  shareholders.  Not  infrequently 
more  money  is  spent  in  advertising  the  stock  and  paying  salaries  to  the 
directors  than  is  put  into  the  soil.  Moreover,  as  insufficiently  trained 
men  are  employed  as  plantation  managers,  costly  experiments  are  made, 
and  no  consistent,  well-considcued  jjolicy  is  jmrsued.  The  statements  ol" 
advantages  furnished  to  the  ])ublic  are  often  extravagant.  Returns  ob- 
tained under  unusually  favoraljle  circumstances  are  taken  and  applied 
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to  the  total  acreage  of  the  company :  while,  of  com*se,  the  fertility  and 
quality  of  any  tract  in  this  region  are  just  as  little  uniform  as  they  are  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Together  with  the  la\ish  expenditure  of 
funds  by  the  home  office  there  often  goes  a  disastrous  policy  of  re- 
trenchment on  the  plantation.  Next  to  attempted  economies  in  the 
remuneration  paid  to  expert  management,  the  worst  mistake  that  can 
be  made  is  the  purchase  of  second-hand  machinery  in  the  hope  that 
somehow  it  may  do  the  work.  In  these  yarious  ways  some  of  the  com- 
panies whose  prospects  would  otherwise  be  good  are  ruining  their  chances 
for  success,  and  before  long  their  plantations  may  be  for  sale  at  a  rather 
low  figure. 

It  is,  howeyer,  certain  that  the  money  which  actually  goes  into  the 
son  will  bring  the  most  gratif^'ing  returns  if  employed  with  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  local  conditions;  and  it  also  admits  of  no  doubt 
that,  with  the  impetus  which  has  now  been  giyen,  nothing  can  retard  the 
deyelopment  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  tropical  Mexico.  It  would 
be  well  for  aU  concerned  if  there  could  be  formed  a  society  of  tropicEil 
planters,  in  order  that  some  of  the  questions  which  ineyitably  arise,  and 
which  haye  been  alluded  to  aboye,  might  be  confronted  and  solyed  in  a 
more  systematic  manner.  Moreoyer,  for  the  protection  of  the  general 
public,  there  should  be  formed,  analogous  to  the  similar  British  and 
French  institutions,  a  society  of  foreign  bondholders  or  inyestors,  which 
could  exercise  a  certain  wholesome  censorship  oyer  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  corporations  operating  in  this  region.  It  is  yery  much  to  be 
desired  that,  since  smaU  inyestors  can  hardly  succeed  as  indiyidual  plan- 
ters, they  should  be  able  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  region  with  safety 
by  becoming  meml^ers  of  an  honest,  conseryatiye,  and  well-managed 
plantation  company.  Such  companies  exist  at  present  —  companies 
managed  with  the  honest  purpose  of  adding  to  the  real  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  administered  by  expert  agriculturalists.  But  lax,  hap- 
hazard methods  are  still  so  common  that  it  l^ehooyes  the  careful  investor 
to  ayoid  trusting  entii'ely  to  the  undoubted  resources  of  the  country,  and 
to  insist  upon  the  employment  of  scientific  methods  in  their  exploita- 
tion. Paul  S.  Eeixsch. 
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SCHOOLS. 

The  branches  of  study  pursued  in  the  elementary  schools  are  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  two  useful  and  reasonable  ends.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  chosen  to  give  the  child  an  ability  to  understand  his  en- 
vironment, and  to  come  into  a  mastery  of  it  so  that  he  can  make  it  use- 
ful to  himself.  He  is  taught  arithmetic  in  order  that  he  may  divide  and 
conquer;  in  order  that  he  may  measure  the  things  and  forces  of  his  en- 
vironment, and  learn  how  to  adapt  one  set  of  them  to  control  and  utilize 
another.  He  is  taught  geography  in  order  that  he  may  understand  the 
causal  relations  existing  between  his  habitat,  or  the  place  in  which  he 
lives,  and  other  places  as  well  as  other  systems  of  things  and  events  on  the 
earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  second  reason  for  adopting  a  branch  in  the 
course  of  study  is  that  it  develops  some  faculty  or  power  in  the  child, 
and  gives  him  possession  of  himself  in  that  respect ;  for  one  of  the  primary 
objects  is  to  develop  the  intellect,  the  memory,  the  judgment,  or  the 
heart.  By  the  expression  heart  I  mean  the  aggregate  of  affections  and 
inclinations  of  the  soul.  Some  discipline  in  school,  like  writing,  draw- 
ing, calisthenics,  or  manual  training,  finds  its  place  in  the  curriculum 
because  of  its  power  to  develop  the  will,  the  tenacity  of  purpose,  the 
ability  to  pay  long  and  continuous  attention  to  one  thing,  and  to  form 
habits  of  industry,  cleanliness,  regularity,  and  punctuality,  and  thus 
acquire  those  virtues  which  make  a  man  a  better  citizen  than  he  could 
possibly  be  without  them  —  which  make  his  service  of  more  value  to  his 
feUow-men  and  give  him  tlie  ability  to  get  a  larger  share  of  service  from 
them  than  he  otherwise  could. 

Let  any  one  take  up  the  branches  of  the  common  school  in  the  light 
of  these  purposes,  and  he  will  find  that  those  branches,  as  they  are  in 
the  schools,  are  all  needed,  and  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make 
any  one  of  them  a  substitute  for  any  other,  liut  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion U)  the  fact  that  the  two  y)rinciples  or  purposes  which  I  have  named 
as  the  reasons  which  have  determined  the  adojttion  of  branches  of  study 
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in  the  schools  not  only  are  not  antagonistic,  but  in  many  particulars 
agree  absolutely.  The  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  for  instance,  by  such 
studies  as  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  literatiu-e,  has  for  its  result  not  only 
the  unfolding  of  the  powers  of  the  individual  within  himseK,  but  the 
enlargement  of  the  individual's  sphere  of  influence  among  his  fellow- 
men,  making  him  useful  to  them  and  making  them  useful  to  him. 
The  boy  or  girl  who  imderstands  arithmetic  is  not  only  cultivated  or 
accomplished  to  that  extent,  but  by  so  much  the  more  useful  in  the 
family,  in  the  industrial  commimity,  and  in  the  nation,  and  by  so  much 
the  more  able  to  conquer  natm'e  for  his  or  her  own  benefit,  and  to  make 
useful  combinations  with  his  or  her  fellow-members  of  society  through- 
out the  world. 

So,  too,  in  the  matter  of  literature.  The  literature  of  the  English 
language  or  of  any  other  reveals  human  nature  in  one  or  more  of  its 
national  manifestations.  Indeed,  each  literary  work  portrays  some  trait, 
or,  perhaps,  several  traits  or  phases,  of  himian  natme.  The  student  of 
literature  comes  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart.  He  comes  to 
know  how  feelings  and  emotions  may  become  clear  ideas  and  convictions 
of  the  intellect,  and  then  how  they  become  translated  into  deeds,  habits, 
and  established  forms  of  li\ing  such  as  appear  in  the  network  of  man- 
ners and  customs  which  forms  the  substance  of  the  daily  life  of  each 
man,  woman,  and  child.  Literature  and  mathematics  —  literature 
the  first  and  mathematics  the  second  —  form  important  branches  of  all 
school  education.  Literature  is  the  first  and  most  important,  because,  in 
order  to  adjust  himself  to  society,  one  must  understand  the  motives,  de- 
sires, and  \T.ews  of  the  world  which  his  fellow-men  entertain.  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  live  in  a  commimity  where  he  has  no  insight  into 
or  knowledge  of  the  world-view  of  his  fellow-men,  and  does  not  know 
the  things  that  make  up  their  daily  consciousness.  In  all  nations,  tribes, 
and  peoples,  the  man  who  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  prevailing  code  of 
manners  and  ethics  is  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  ci^'il  society, 
and,  perhaps,  is  not  even  permitted  to  live.  One  must  be  heedful  of  the 
fundamental  requirements  of  society,  such  as  the  respect  for  life  and 
property  and  the  respect  for  the  sense  of  decency  in  one's  community, 
or  else  he  will  be  restrained  in  person  and  perhaps  deprived  of  life.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  this  is  so  not  only  in  savage  and  half-ci^lLized 
peoples,  but  also  in  the  highest  and  most  refined  and  in  the  freest  and 
most  liberty-lo\^g  communities  in  the  world. 

This  is  the  ground  on  which  I  pronoimce  liteititure  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  bi-anches  of  school  education,  whether  it  be  in  China  where 
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Confucius  and  Mencius  form  the  matter  of  school  education,  or  East  In- 
dia where  the  Vedas  and  the  great  heroic  poems  form  the  staple  of  the 
course  of  study,  or  among  Mohammedan  nations  where  the  Koran  is 
learned,  or  in  Greece  where  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  the  school 
books,  or  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  English  literature  in  the  school  reading-books  does  its  work 
in  enlightening  the  pupil  as  to  the  modes  of  thinking  and  the  motives 
of  his  fellow-men. 

After  literature  comes  geogi'aphy,  meaning  by  the  term  what  is  usu- 
ally understood  by  it  in  the  elementary  school.  After  geography  comes 
history,  first,  that  of  one's  native  country,  secondly,  that  of  the  civiliza- 
tions of  the  world;  after  history,  grammar,  as  a  special  study  of  the 
forms  of  language.  In  the  grammatical  forms  are  revealed  the  methods 
of  the  action  of  the  intellect ;  for  grammar  is  a  sort  of  concrete  logic, 
revealing  not  only  the  methods  of  thinking,  but  also  the  methods  of  per- 
ception, and  the  methods  of  recollection,  which  form  the  laws  of  memory. 

These  branches,  which  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  individuality 
of  the  pupil  —  upon  his  own  nature  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  institu- 
tions as  well  as  upon  the  structure  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  — 
form  the  tools  of  thought  and  action ;  they  are  the  machines,  the  instru- 
ments, by  which  he  supplements  his  body ;  they  are  the  organs  by  which 
he  energizes  upon  the  world  outside  of  him  and  by  which  he  makes  with 
his  fellows  combinations  useful  to  them  and  doubly  useful  to  himself. 

When  an  attack  is  made  upon  any  one  of  these  branches  of  study,  it 
should  cause  us  to  reflect  upon  the  individual  and  social  necessity  that 
has  placed  it  in  the  curriculum.  An  attack  upon  geography,  for  instance, 
should  cause  us  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  one's  education  would  be 
if  the  study  of  geography  were  entirely  omitted  in  the  elementary  school. 
Sufficient  reflection  upon  the  inconveniences  which  would  arise  in  one's 
practical  life  will  enable  us  to  form  a  list  of  the  points  of  usefulness  to 
be  found  in  geography.  One  will  be  able  to  draw  up  a  sort  of  rough 
inventory  of  what  the  child  gets  from  the  study  of  geography  for  a  few 
years  in  his  early  youth. 

Let  us  for  the  moment  make  a  list  of  the  important  items  which  the 
child  will  get  from  a  superficial  study  of  geography  in  the  elementary 
schools  under  what  would  be  admitted  to  be  a  poor  quality  of  instruc- 
tion, namely  the  unaided  study  of  the  text-book,  the  text-book  being  of 
an  inadequate  pattern,  and  the  so-called  teaching  being  confined  chiefly 
to  hearing  the  words  of  the  book  repeated.  The  pupils  of  average  intel- 
lect will  acquire  some  understanding  of  the  main  topics  touched  upon ; 
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and  thev  will  liave  in  memory,  in  a  more  or  less  digested  form,  some 
facts  connected  with  them  which  will  be  retained  throughout  their  lives. 
The  constant  use  of  certain  typical  facts,  familiarity  with  which  is  de- 
manded by  the  newspaper  and  magazine  literature  of  the  day,  and  which 
is  more  or  less  rec|uired  by  the  daily  gossip  oyer  national  and  interna- 
tional aflaiis,  keeps  the  memory  fi'esh  in  these  matters.  The  average 
child  will  carry  off  with  him  a  pretty  yivid  idea  that  the  shape  of  the 
earth  is  roimd  "like  a  ball  or  orange,"  or  like  the  moon  and  the  sun 
which  he  sees  every  day.  He  will  also  acc|uiie  the  very  important  idea 
that  the  earth  is  one  of  the  bodies  which  move  aroimd  the  sim,  although 
he  may  not  learn  the  technical  term  "planet."  These  simple  ideas  carry 
with  them  a  correction  of  mere  sensuous  observation  by  an  abstract  and 
deeply  scientific  train  of  thought.  One's  sense-perception  does  not  avail 
to  convince  him  that  the  earth  is  round.  This  can  be  reached  only  by 
reasoning  on  the  logical  presuppositions  which  are  implied  to  make  the 
fact  before  him  possible.  But  once  attained,  a  whole  system  of  inferences 
extending  throughout  the  life  of  the  individual,  fi'om  the  idea  of  the 
earth's  rotundity  and  its  revolutions,  will  be  initiated,  if  nothing  more  is 
learned  from  geography. 

In  the  next  place,  there  will  be  acquired  the  ideas  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  which  determine  with  mathematical  exactness  the  location  of 
any  place  with  reference  to  base  lines,  like  the  equator  or  the  first  merid- 
ian. The  pupil  will  certainly  learn  something  regarding  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  he  will  learn  a  method,  the  only  method  by  which  geo- 
graphical descriptions  may  be  made  accm-ate.  Xo  matter  how  superfi- 
.cial  his  study  of  geography  may  be,  he  will  also  form  some  approximate 
ideas  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  many  given  places.  He  will  re- 
member, for  instance,  that  the  United  States  in  which  he  lives  is  in 
North  latitude,  and  that  most  of  his  country  is  in  West  longitude  as 
compared  with  the  meridian  of  Washington.  He  will  learn  that  nearly 
all  of  Europe  is  in  East  longitude  as  compared  with  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich. 

We  must  remember  that  these  general  superficial  notions  are  more 
important  than  any  more  specific  notions  which  foUow  later.  It  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  indi^'idual  to  know  that  Brazil  is  in  South  lati- 
tude while  we  are  in  Xorth  latitude,  than  to  know  that  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon  is  on  the  equator,  and  that  the  capital  of  Brazil  is  about 
twenty-three  degrees  South.  For  ordinary  practical  thinking  the  gen- 
eralities of  geography  are  exceedingly  important. 

Next   the  pupil  will  come  to  form   mental  images  of  the  terri- 
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tories  that  are  occupied  by  states  and  nations.  First,  however,  he  will 
form  an  idea  of  the  contours  of  the  several  continents  and  of  the  great 
oceans  which  separate  those  continents.  Then  he  will  seek  to  learn  the 
location  on  those  continents  of  each  of  its  several  states  and  nations. 
He  cannot  help  acquhing  at  the  same  time  some  historic  adjuncts  to  his 
geographical  knowledge.  The  map  of  Great  Britain  will  call  up  in  his 
mind  much  that  he  has  heard  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  to  that  country.  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Eussia  will 
each  suggest  certain  unclassified  and  ill-digested  items  of  knowledge 
which  he  has  collected  from  hearsay  or  general  experience  regarding 
those  countries ;  and  it  will  give  him  pleasure  to  be  able  to  reduce  to 
consistency  and  order  some  portion  of  the  chaotic  information  which  he 
already  possesses.  It  will  be  of  value  to  him  every  day  of  his  life  to 
have  some  notions  of  the  shapes,  boundaries,  and  general  positions  of 
the  States  of  his  own  country. 

Besides  these  there  is  another  class  of  geographical  categories  which 
relates  to  the  formation  and  modification  of  the  features  of  land  and 
water.  Even  the  poorest  geography  yet  made  deals  with  rivers,  and 
gives  information  regarding  their  sources  and  their  outlets,  as  well  as 
their  navigability  and  their  usefuhiess  in  furnishing  motive  power  for 
manufactures.  It  gives  information  regarding  lakes,  highlands,  low- 
lands, and  the  trend  of  moimtain  chains. 

Two  objects  on  the  earth  especially  arouse  man's  wonder  and  excite 
him  to  reflection,  namely,  the  monster  elevations  of  the  surface  of  the 
land,  which  we  call  mountains,  and  the  vast,  seemingly  unlimited,  ex- 
tension of  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  geogra- 
phies for  two  or  three  generations  to  explain  the  elevation  of  mountain 
chains  by  the  molten  condition  of  the  elements  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  Once  the  elevations  were  supposed  to  be  caused  by  volcanic 
agencies ;  but  now,  perhaps,  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  gradual  cool- 
ing with  the  consequent  contraction  of  the  earth's  crust  produces  wrinkles 
on  a  large  scale,  wrinkles  large  enough  to  form  the  mountain  systems  of 
the  Alps  or  of  the  Himalayas.  No  pupil  of  average  intelligence  who  has 
studied  geography  in  school  at  any  time  during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years  has  escaped  forming  some  idea  regarding  the  prodigious  forces  of 
nature  whi^^h  lift  up  the  mountains.  Nor  has  any  one  within  the  last 
fifty  years  or  more  escaped  the  important  geological  idea  of  the  wearing 
down  of  the  mountains  and  hills  by  the  constant  effect  of  rain  and  tlie 
escape  of  water  carrying  a  load  of  solid  matter  to  the  sea  by  brooks 
and  rivers.     In  otlier  words,  the  average  pupil  has  formed  some  idea  of 
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the  meteorological  process  by  which  water  evaporates  and  the  air,  filled 
with  moisture,  is  submitted  to  the  chilling  effect  of  high  altitudes,  which 
condenses  the  water  again  either  into  fogs  or  rain  clouds,  so  that  it  comes 
down  to  the  ocean  again,  bearing  with  it  on  its  way  the  detritus  of  the 
rocks  and  soil. 

This  thought  of  the  formation  of  elements  of  difference  in  the  laud 
surface  —  that  is  to  say,  the  formation  of  the  varieties  of  high  and  low, 
warm  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  elements  —  and  of  the  process  by  which 
these  differences  are  gradually  removed  or  eliminated  is  a  most  impor- 
tant idea,  and  is  likely  to  be  required  for  use  by  the  average  individual 
many  times  in  the  course  of  a  year,  or  perhaps  in  a  single  week.  This 
geographical  fact  or  principle  is  a  tool  of  thought,  an  instrument  with 
which  we  scientifically  understand  and  explain  thousands  and  thousands 
of  phenomena  which  come  under  observation. 

Climate  and  the  dependence  upon  it  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  can- 
not escape  the  attention  of  the  superficial  student  of  geography.  He 
gets  typical  facts,  also,  in  regard  to  heat  and  cold.  He  comes  to  under- 
stand the  reason  for  the  distribution  of  heat  as  found  in  the  continually 
varying  inclination  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  toward  the  sun  at  different 
times  of  the  year  and  at  different  latitudes.  He  understands  also  how 
altitude  above  sea-level  affects  the  temperature.  Let  an  explanation  be 
given  in  any  particular  case  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  to 
generalize  it,  if  occasion^offers.  Occasion  is  constantly  offering  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  people  as  a  people  are  eye-minded  and  read  the  daily  news- 
papers, as  well  as  ear-minded  and  listen  to  the  gossip  of  their  fellows. 

A  more  important  series  of  observations  is  initiated  by  the  superficial 
study  of  geography  of  which  we  are  speaking.  For  the  average  pupil 
notes  with  interest  the  fact  that  there  is  diversity  of  labor  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth ;  that  the  people  of  one  section  produce  one  series  of 
agricultural  or  mineral  products,  and  those  of  another  a  different  series. 
He  learns,  too,  that  commerce  can  equalize  these  productions,  taking  the 
surplus  of  production  from  one  place  to  the  other  place  that  needs  it. 
He  learns  that  the  division  of  labor,  therefore,  assisted  by  commerce, 
enables  each  person  to  enjoy  the  productions  of  all  his  fellow-men.  He 
learns  how  the  raw  materials  produced  by  agriculture  and  mining  are 
changed  by  manufactures  into  goods  which  are  of  far  more  value  than  the 
raw  materials.  He  notes  with  some  wonder  and  perhaps  some  incredulity 
the  fact  that  commerce  creates  values  by  converting  natural  productions 
which  were  of  no  use  or  value  where  they  were,  into  articles  of  very  great 
use  and  value  to  the  people  of  another  country.     The  surplus  vegetable 
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productions  of  most  of  the  tropical  regions  are  of  no  use  or  value  where 
they  are.  Commerce,  therefore,  performs  a  miracle  by  turning  things 
into  property]  carrying  them  from  where  they  are  worthless  to  where 
they  are  valuable.  This  is  the  alchemy  of  the  social  combination  of 
man  with  men  —  the  social  whole  —  and  it  is  exceedingly  important 
that  the  child  shall  get  into  his  mind  quite  early  in  his  life  some  typi- 
cal facts  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  that  he  shall  apply  the  typical 
facts  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  his  experience. 

Geography  is  not  only  a  science  of  the  formation  and  modification 
of  different  forms  or  features  of  land  and  water,  but  it  is  more  especially 
an  introduction  to  the  elements  of  sociology.  All  the  text-books  of 
geography  speak  about  the  occupations  of  man,  and  they  show  more  or 
less  clearly  the  reasons  for  the  diversity  of  human  industry.  Moreover, 
all  geographies  treat  of  certain  elementary  ideas  of  anthropology.  They 
treat  of  the  different  races  of  men  and  of  their  physical  and  mental 
characteristics.  It  is  of  still  greater  interest  that  these  geographical 
treatises  describe  important  facts  regarding  the  different  stages  of  civili- 
zation —  savage,  barbarous,  civilized,  and  enlightened  —  treat  of  the 
costumes  worn,  and  give  a  few  glimpses  at  social  habits ;  pictorial  illus- 
trations of  the  architecture  of  the  cities  and  villages,  or  of  typical  speci- 
mens of  the  vehicles  for  travel ;  facts  regarding  the  agricultural  products 
raised ;  cuts  showing  the  appearance  of  plants  and  animals  and  natm-al 
curiosities,  such  as  waterfalls,  ravines,  caiions,  glaciers,  etc. 

The  average  child  gets  some  notion  of  the  government  of  the  several 
countries,  and  makes  some  comparison  between  the  freedom  of  individ- 
uality encouraged  under  one  and  another  of  the  different  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. He  loves  to  hear  of  countries  which  allow  the  citizen  an  op- 
p(jrtunity  for  initiative  just  as  his  own  country  does.  Each  new  item 
regarding  government,  style  of  clothing,  or  peculiarities  of  products, 
helps  the  pupil  to  remember  the  other  items  with  which  it  is  connected. 
Particularly  interesting  to  the  child  are  the  pictures  of  the  wild  animals 
—  the  carnivorous  beasts,  the  reptiles,  and  the  birds  —  and  these  items 
especially  assist  his  memory  (jf  tlie  drier,  but  more  essential,  facts  of 
geography.  Even  the  old-fashioned  geography  gives  items  regarding 
the  religious  beliefs  of  the  peoples  of  the  different  countries.  Religion 
is  the  underl}'ing  principle  of  civilization.  Thus  we  have  a  repertoire 
of  the  main  points  of  sociology,  namely,  religious  beliefs,  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, industrial  occui)ation8,  races,  costumes,  and,  finally,  what  each 
nation  jmts  into  tlie  market  of  the  world  from  its  surplus  for  exchange 
with  other  y)eoj)le8,  and  what  it  receives  in  return. 
36 
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There  certainly  is  nothing  of  more  importance  that  the  school  gives 
the  child  —  next  to  literature  with  its  revelation  of  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  his  fellows  —  than  this  matter  of  the  division  of  labor  and 
the  need  of  each  population  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  the  other  popu- 
lations who  contribute  to  it  certain  necessaries  of  life.  Is  there  any- 
thing more  productive  of  kindly  and  hopeful  feelings  toward  one's  fel- 
low-men, living  under  different  governments  and  separated  by  vast 
distances,  than  this  study,  which  finds  each  useful  to  the  industrial 
whole  ? 

II.  In  geogi'aphy  the  pupil  comes  into  contact  with  these  substantial 
facts  that  lie  outside  of  his  daily  experience  and  yet  are  necessary  to 
him  for  explanation  of  it.  Good  instruction  in  the  school  will,  of 
course,  draw  constantly  on  the  daily  experience  of  the  pupil  in  order  to 
explain  the  colossal  facts  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  neighborhood. 
The  small  things  and  phenomena  which  he  sees  every  day  about  his 
habitat  enable  him  to  learn  to  luiderstand  the  greater  phenomena  which 
are  of  historical  importance.  He  sees,  for  example,  every  day  the  effect 
of  the  last  rain-freshet  in  wearing  away  the  soil  of  the  road  on  the  hill- 
side, and  it  furnishes  the  small  fact  by  which  he  interprets  the  large 
fact  of  the  wearing  away  of  the  JS'iagara  gorge. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  send  the  child 
to  the  geographical  investigation  of  his  neighborhood  before  he  has  heard 
anything  about  the  great  facts  of  the  world.  He  should  be  put  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  his  habitat  in  connection  with  the  gieat  facts  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  geography.  One  approaches  the  explanation  of  great 
facts  through  little  facts,  but  he  should  learn  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
see  the  latter  on  the  background  of  the  former;  hence,  they  should  be 
taught  together.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  keep  pupils 
for  many  weeks,  or  even  many  days,  upon  the  study  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods before  taking  up  the  colossal  facts  which  are  of  world-importance. 

Above  all  I  should  wish  to  call  to  mind  again,  as  the  central  reason 
for  its  place  in  the  curriculum,  the  general  value  of  geography  in  giving 
the  pupil  an  insight  into  natural  causes.  In  early  periods  of  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  among  all  savage  peoples  that  are  contemporary  with 
us,  the  facts  of  nature  are  explained  by  animism,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
interference  of  evil  spirits.  A  vast  network  of  superstition  covers  the 
face  of  nattire  from  the  gaze  of  the  savage.  But  the  child  who  begins 
to  study  geography  begins  to  find  one  fact  behind  another  fact.  He 
learns  forces,  and  how  forces  make  things,  and  how  forces  modify 
things.     His  knowledge  constantly  grows  from  the   symbolic,  which 
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ignores  the  causal  nexus,  over  to  the  scientific  and  prosaic  view  which 
comprehends  the  rationale  of  phenomena. 

A  fact  as  regarded  by  the  infantile  mind  is  a  small  matter  compared 
with  the  same  fact  as  thought  by  the  scientific  mind;  for  the  fact  is 
at  first  a  little  fragment  broken  off  from  a  long  chain  of  causal  action  by 
the  feeble  mind  of  infant  or  savage.  But  experience  keeps  making  addi- 
tions to  the  fact  before  and  after  it.  It  places  links  of  causation  before 
it  and  links  of  effect  after  it,  and  thus  it  grows  to  be  a  big  fact. 

Now  the  child  who  can  gi-asp  only  so  small  a  piece  of  fact,  or  in 
other  words,  whose  facts  are  so  small  in  compass,  goes  by  external  ap- 
pearance and  does  not  see  the  essential  nature  of  the  fact.  The  child 
sees  the  gun  with  which  his  father  shoots.  He  thinks  that  a  stick  cut 
out  in  the  external  resemblance  of  a  gun  will  do  what  the  gun  does. 
The  essential  things  about  the  gun  are  the  steel  tube,  the  powder  and 
shot,  the  method  of  exploding  the  powder,  etc.  The  child's  fact  con- 
tains none  of  these  items.  His  fact  is  a  symbolic  fact,  rather  than  a 
real  fact.  We  see  that  to  get  at  a  reality  we  must  have  the  chain  of 
causality.  Play  undertakes  to  reproduce  the  external  semblance  of  the 
fact  without  the  causal  chain  that  makes  the  essential  element  in  it. 
The  farmer  mows  with  a  steel  scythe  and  cuts  grass.  The  child  mows 
with  a  wooden  scythe  and  cuts  no  grass.  He  merely  "  makes  believe " 
to  cut  grass. 

To  illustrate  this  process  of  growth  from  symbolic  to  prosaic  reality, 
consider  the  chain  of  causality  involved  in  thinking  the  familiar  object 
bread.  This  illustration  is  used  by  Professor  Noir^.  Going  backward 
toward  the  origin  of  bread,  we  have  the  successive  steps  of  baking; 
kneading  the  dough ;  mixing  the  meal  or  flour  with  yeast,  lard,  butter, 
and  other  ingredients ;  the  grinding  of  the  grain  and  sifting  of  the  meal ; 
the  harvesting  of  the  grain,  with  all  its  details  of  cutting,  binding 
sheaves,  threshing,  etc. ;  the  earlier  processes  of  ploughing,  harrowing, 
sowing  the  grain;  and  its  growth  dependent  on  rain  and  sunshine. 
Each  of  these  links  in  the  chain  has  side  relations  to  other  chains  of 
causality.  For  example,  the  yeast  put  into  the  bread  connects  it  with 
hops  or  some  other  ferment  or  effervescent;  the  lard  connects  bread  with 
the  series  of  ideas  involved  in  pork  raising;  the  salt,  with  salt  manufac- 
ture; the  baking,  with  the  structure  of  the  oven  and  the  fuel.  So  long 
as  anything  is  not  yet  understood,  the  word  expressing  it  is  a  partially 
blind  symbol. 

The  retrograde  series  toward  the  origin  is  matched  by  a  progiessive 
series  toward  the  future  use  of  the  bread.     There  are  the  preparation  for 
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the  table,  the  set  meals,  the  eating  and  digestion,  the  sustenance  of  life, 
the  strength  acquired,  the  work  accomplished  by  means  of  it,  etc.  The 
omission  of  the  causal  nexus  characterizes  symbolic  thinking  in  the 
sense  of  that  word  as  I  employ  it  here.  It  is  true  that  we  commonly 
use  the  word  "symbolic  "  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  namely,  the  use  of 
the  material  object  to  represent  the  invisible  spiiitual  object. 

The  child  begins  by  perceiving  sense  objects  and  mimics  them  in 
play.  Gradually  he  discovers  their  chains  of  causality.  Each  object 
is  in  a  chain  of  causality ;  it  is  derived  from  something  else,  and,  when 
it  changes,  it  passes  on  into  something  else.  The  child  learns  to  think 
more  and  more  adequately  the  object  which  he  sees.  He  learns  to  add 
to  it  a  larger  and  larger  extent  of  the  chain  of  causality  that  belongs  to  it. 

III.  Geography,  as  it  is  understood  by  the  geographical  societies,  has 
a  narrower  signification  than  geography  as  introduced  into  the  elementary 
school.  It  is  used  by  the  former  to  indicate  primarily  the  production 
of  the  elements  of  difference  on  the  earth's  surface — differences  of  land, 
water,  and  climate — the  differences  that  arise  from  the  upheaval  of  land 
and  from  the  erosion  of  land  and  its  transference  to  the  ocean,  and  also 
the  differences  that  arise  by  the  interaction  of  land  and  water,  such  as 
rivers,  lakes,  bays,  straits,  seas,  and  oceans.  Besides  the  production  of 
such  elements  of  difference,  geography  includes  for  the  scientific  geog- 
rapher the  effects  or  influences  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  earth's  surface 
have  upon  the  life  of  man;  such,  for  example,  as  relate  to  food  and 
clothing,  their  need  and  their  supply,  and  such  as  are  calculated  in  the 
course  of  ages  to  affect  his  physique  and  produce  a  distinct  race  of  men, 
black,  yellow,  red,  or  white.  In  other  words,  the  scientific  geographer, 
as  a  specialist,  includes  anthropology  with  his  study  of  the  earth-sm*face 
and  of  its  plants  and  animals. 

But  geography  in  the  elementary  school  finds  it  necessary  to  go  far- 
ther and  include  a  study  of  the  elements  of  civilization  in  so  far  as  they 
are  matters  that  characterize  localities.  The  geographical  distribution 
of  civilization  is,  in  fact,  of  the  first  importance  to  the  child,  the  youth 
and  the  man,  and  hence  has  come  to  the  front  in  all  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy, from  that  of  the  early  Greeks,  who  taught  the  second  book  of 
Homer's  Iliad  and  made  the  children  learn  the  localities  of  the  Grecian 
tribes,  down  to  the  latest  teaching  of  geography,  which  spends  most  of  its 
time  on  the  habitats  of  three  or  four  leading  nations. 

Geography  in  the  elementary  school,  therefore,  deals  much  with  the 
location  and  growth  of  cities — the  transformations  of  nature  by  man  for 
his  purposes.     First  he  transforms  nature  for  dwelling  purposes,  by  the 
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building  of  cities,  villages,  and  farm  houses;  secondly,  he  transforms  it 
for  the  purpose  of  intercommunication  by  making  roads,  bridges,  tun- 
nels, viaducts,  railways,  and  canals;  and,  thirdly,  he  transforms  land  by 
adapting  it  to  crops,  by  fencing,  by  draining,  by  cultivation,  by  irriga- 
tion, and  by  connecting  it  with  the  world  market  by  internal  and  for- 
eign commerce.  In  other  words,  school  geography  deals  not  only  with 
the  geographical  features  in  which  natural  conditions  are  seen  to  affect 
"the  physical  character  of  man,"  but  also  with  the  transformations  which 
man  makes  upon  nature  with  his  cities,  railways,  canals,  and  agriculture. 

By  reason  of  this  difference  in  definitions,  the  school  geography  is 
likely  to  be  hindered  if  it  adopts  the  literature  of  the  geographical  society 
without  some  modification.  The  region  of  the  North  Pole  is  of  as  much 
interest  geographically  as  the  region  about  New  York,  or  London,  or 
Paris,  or  any  great  centre  of  civilization.  But  the  child  in  the  school 
ought  to  be  interested  chiefly  in  the  geographical  centres  of  population. 
The  centres  that  are  connected  with  the  history  of  great  events  are  also, 
other  things  being  equal,  of  more  importance  than  the  territory  that  has 
not  yet  been  made  the  theatre  of  civilization. 

The  emphasis  which  school  geography  lays  upon  the  connection  of 
places  with  human  history  suggests  an  educational  heresy  that  infects 
to  some  extent  the  pedagogy  of  this  branch  of  study.  The  votaries  of 
geography  sometimes  become  so  much  interested  in  the  physical  process 
of  action  and  reaction  in  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  that  they  turn  away 
in  disgust  from  the  transformation  which  man  has  made  upon  the  earth's 
surface,  and  especially  from  that  part  of  geography  which  relates  to  the 
lines  and  boundaries  of  political  divisions.  They  get  so  much  respect 
for  the  inanimate  forces  of  nature  that  to  them  the  rational  forces  of 
man  seem  arbitrary  and  unworthy  of  serious  attention.  This  gives  rise 
to  the  literature  of  geography  for  geography's  sake  that  reminds  one  of 
those  writings  that  are  said  to  belong  to  poetry  for  poetry's  sake. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  even  of  those  who  have 
given  most  attention  to  the  physical  elements  and  forces  to  overrate 
their  influence  upon  civilization.  They  seek  to  explain,  as  did  Mr. 
Buckle,  the  development  of  the  institutions  of  society  by  climate,  fer- 
tility of  soil,  picturesque  scenery,  earthquakes,  and  such  matters  whicli 
are  thought  to  have  a  controlling  effect  in  determining  the  character  of 
the  populations  of  countries. 

This  view  makes  geography  in  some  sense  a  substitute  for  history. 
If  historic  develoi)ment  is  an  effect  of  geogra])hic  conditions  and  forces, 
it  is,  of  course,  a  mistake  to  consider  history  an  evolution  proceeding 
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through  a  growing  sense  of  the  ideal  of  freedom,  and  its  realization  in 
theory  and  practice.  The  great  German,  who  said  that  the  world-history 
is  the  progress  of  man  into  consciousness  of  freedom,  must  have  been 
mistaken.  The  evolution  of  national  ideas,  beginning  with  Eastern 
Asia,  where  the  state  is  everything  and  the  individual  next  to  nothing, 
moving  westward  to  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  where  the  state 
is  great  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  its  individuals  —  this  progress 
certainly  must  be  an  illusion  because  it  cannot  be  explained  from  geog- 
raphy. This  hov.leversement  of  ideas  on  the  part  of  enthusiasts  in  the 
study  of  physical  processes  is  enough  to  prove  that  geography  is  not  a 
good  substitute  for  history. 

History  shows  the  inward  development  of  social  and  political  ideas 
and  their  realization  in  institutions.  The  geographical  conditions  fur- 
nish no  more  than  the  mode  of  manifestation.  Man  reacts  against  nature 
and  transforms  it  into  an  instrument  of  expression  and  a  means  of  real- 
izing his  rational  self.  Geography  does  not  deal  with  the  evolution  of 
human  freedom,  except  in  so  far  as  it  shows  the  results  of  that  freedom 
in  the  modifications  which  man  has  made  to  adapt  nature  to  his  pur- 
poses. The  cold  freezes  the  water  into  snow,  but  it  does  not  make  the 
Eskimo's  snow  hut.  The  river  divides  the  populations  of  a  country,  but 
it  does  not  make  the  bridge,  the  ferry,  and  the  tunnel  that  unite  them. 

Specialization  in  science  leads  to  the  division  of  aggregates  of  knowl- 
edge into  narrow  fields  for  closer  observation.  This  is  all  right.  But 
in  the  course  of  study  for  the  common  school  it  is  proper  and  necessary 
that  the  human  interest  should  always  be  kept  somewhat  in  advance  of 
the  physical.  W.  T.  Hakris. 
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Education  aims  to  fit  one  for  three  things:  (1)  to  earn  his  living  by 
the  exercise  of  his  trained  powers ;  (2)  to  support  the  institutions  of  so- 
ciety by  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  worth ;  and  (3)  to  enjoy  the  prod- 
ucts of  art  and  civilization,  through  the  cultivation  of  imagination  and 
taste.  The  mind  is  not  a  thing  apart  from  heart  and  will.  Knowledge 
blends  with  will,  and  flows  over  into  feeling.  Its  worth,  therefore,  is 
measured  by  what  it  helps  a  man  to  give  to  the  world  in  the  service  of 
his  calling  and  in  social  support,  and  what  it  brings  back  to  him  in 
personal  fellowship  and  sesthetic  satisfaction. 

The  first  requirement  that  this  threefold  standard  makes  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  that  it  shall  preserve  the  children  in  vigorous  health, 
untouched  by  needless  fret  and  worry,  and  unconscious  of  either  heads 
or  nerves.  No  school  can  create  health  —  a  free  gift  of  Nature  —  but  a 
school  can  at  least  preserve  it  unimpaired.  Fresh  air  in  the  school, 
ample  playgrounds  outside,  tests  which  call  for  quiet  work  rather  than 
feverish  cram,  and  an  atmosphere  of  ordered  freedom  are  some  of  the 
helps  an  elementary  school  can  give  to  the  health  of  the  children.  The 
school  which,  by  bad  ventilation,  crowded  curriculum,  vexatious  exam- 
inations, or  anxiety  about  details  of  rank,  breaks  down  health  is  guilty 
of  the  greatest  crime  it  is  possible  to  commit  against  a  child. 

Secondly,  this  standard  calls  for  power  of  hand  and  eye,  to  appreciate 
and  make  beautiful  and  useful  objects.  Kindergarten  methods  em- 
ployed mitil  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  followed  by  drawing  and  manual 
training,  give  to  the  future  artisan  a  discipline  which  will  increase  the 
efficiency  of  his  work,  and  to  those  who  enter  other  callings  a  lifelong 
res]:)ect  for  the  dignity  of  manual  labor. 

The  English  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  should  impart  not 
only  mechanical  ability  to  read,  but  the  habit  of  reading,  the  love  of 
good  books,  the  power  to  entertain  small  groups  of  friends  by  oral  read- 
ing, and  the  gift  of  writing  an  interesting  letUir  or  account  of  one's  ex- 
I)erience.  The  same  y)rinciy)le  which  loads  us  to  make  more  of  English 
than  formerly  leads  us  to  make  much  less  of  arithmetic.     How  nnicK 
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arithmetic  will  help  one  to  be  a  useful  workman,  a  reliable  citizen,  a 
happy  human  being?  This  is  the  question  which  determines  its  place 
in  the  modern  curriculum.  The  answer  is  obvious.  Facility  and  ac- 
curacy in  the  four-  fundamental  opemtions  with  integers,  M.ilgar  and 
decimal  fractions,  proportion,  percentage,  interest,  discoimt,  compound 
quantities,  and  concrete  mensuration  —  beyond  these  things  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  to  go.  The  time  saved  at  this  point  may  be  given  to  elementary 
algebra  and  concrete  geometry.  Geogi^aphy  likewise  helps  the  work- 
man, the  citizen,  and  the  man,  when  it  is  based  on  the  observation  and 
interpretation  of  natuial  and  political  features,  and  leads  the  mind  to 
feel  at  home  in  the  world  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

History  serves  us  best  when  it  begins  with  myths  and  biographies, 
and  then  passes  to  narratives  of  the  way  nations  grew,  institutions  were 
built  up,  and  liberties  were  won.  As  a  backbone  for  the  story,  a  mini- 
mum of  never-to-be-forgotten  names,  facts,  and  dates  must  be  learned 
by  heart.  As  its  life-blood,  the  pupil  may  well  commit  to  memory 
passages  of  great  litei-aiy  power,  setting  forth  significant  men  and  events. 
Within  this  accurately  marked  enclosure  memory  should  reign  supreme 
and  absolute;  beyond  this  well-defined  area  mere  memory  should  hold 
an  incidental  and  subordiuate  place.  The  power  to  tell  a  connected 
story  of  significant  movements  and  events,  to  picture  characteristic  scenes, 
to  estimate  the  worth  and  services  of  leading  men,  to  trace  the  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect,  to  see  the  relation  of  each  part  to  the  whole  —  this 
should  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  recitation  and  the  principal  matter  for 
examination.  History  thus  taught  serves  our  threefold  purpose ;  but  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  one  could  do  a  better  piece  of  work,  or  cast  a  wiser 
vote,  or  lead  a  happier  life  in  consequence  of  having  had  a  lot  of  dis- 
connected kiugs,  battles,  dates,  and  statistics  once  imprinted  ofi  his 
memory. 

Science  in  the  elementary  school  should  be  primarily  training  in 
observation,  with  reasoniag  based  on  facts  observed.  This,  too,  serves 
oiu"  threefold  purpose ;  makiug  the  workman  more  observant,  gi\dng  the 
different  classes  of  society  more  common  subjects  to  talk  about,  and  in- 
cidentally laying  the  foundation  of  truthful  character.  People  whose 
training  has  been  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  books,  whether  literary, 
metaphysical,  or  even  theological,  can  hai'dly  help  being  liars  if  they 
try;  for  they  have  not  been  trained  to  discern  the  sharp  difference 
between  things  as  they  would  like  to  have  them  and  things  as  they  actu- 
ally are,  to  "draw  the  thing  as  he  sees  it,  for  the  God  of  things  as  they 
are." 
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The  injection  of  dogmatic  scientific  instruction  into  the  public 
schools  for  moral  or  other  purposes  is  a  device  of  doubtful  moral  effi- 
ciency, and  injiurious  to  the  true  scientific  spirit.  In  the  elementary 
school  promotion  should  be  frequent,  and  bright  scholars  should  be  ad- 
vised and  systematically  helped  to  shorten  the  time  spent  in  the  lower 
grades.  Time  saved  elsewhere  may  be  utilized  for  a  beginning  in  algebra 
or  geometry  and  a  modern  language.  Examination  in  the  elementary 
schools  should  be  a  test  of  power  rather  than  of  mere  acquisition.  There 
are  a  few  things,  such  as  rules  in  gi-ammar,  tables  in  arithmetic,  arbitrary 
facts  in  spelling,  a  limited  number  of  dates  and  events  in  history,  certain 
immutable  facts  in  geography,  and,  above  all,  carefully  selected  passages 
from  good  literatm^e,  which  should  be  learned  by  heart,  and  may  be 
properly  called  for  on  an  examination  paper.  But  the  chief  stress  in 
the  examination  should  be  laid  on  what  the  pupil  can  do,  rather  than 
on  what  he  can  remember.  We  know  a  gi-eat  deal  more  than  we  con- 
sciously remember. 

For  instance,  while  engaged  in  writing  this  article  on  the  type- 
writer, I  did  not  miss  in  a  single  instance  a  letter  I  wished  to  strike ;  but 
if  you  should  ask  me  now  where  k,  f,  n,  or  v  is  on  the  key-board,  which 
I  have  been  using  for  the  past  ten  years,  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not 
tell  you.  My  fingers  know  unerriugly  —  that  is  enough.  Must  I  be 
conditioned  in  typewriting  because  my  memory  cannot  answer  the 
formal  question  off-hand?  Is  not  the  power  to  write  the  real  test? 
The  examination  which  calls  for  a  lot  of  unrelated  facts,  chosen  at  random 
out  of  all  that  has  been  taught  in  the  term,  to  be  dumped  out  of  the 
memory,  leads  to  hasty,  feverish  cram.  Examinations  which  test  power 
to  do  quiet  work  will  diminish  by  one-half  the  fret  and  strain,  and  will 
more  than  double  the  peace  and  joy  of  the  more  sensitive  and  nervous 
children  in  our  public  schools. 

Discipline  in  these  schools  should  be  ethical,  resting  on  freedom 
rather  than  force,  and  proceeding  on  the  assumption,  not  always  justified, 
to  be  sure,  that  the  child  means  on  the  whole  to  do  right.  The  one 
mle  of  the  school  should  be :  "No  one  shaU  do  anything  that  interferes 
with  anybody  else."  The  children  should  be  shown  tliat  quiet,  order, 
and  the  like  are  essential  conditions  of  carrying  on  the  work  for  which 
each  scholar  comes  to  school;  and  that  noise,  needless  communication, 
and  the  like,  are  interferences  with  others,  and  therefore  sins  against  the 
interest  of  the  school  rather  than  against  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  should  know  the  parents  and  cliildrcn  in  their  homes.  It 
takes  time  to  make  thirty  or  forty  calls ;  but  if  one  really  aims  at  a  dis- 
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cipline  which  is  personal  and  ethical  rather  than  arbitrary  and  formal, 
he  will  find  that  he  has  ten  times  the  influence  in  this  direction  if  he 
knows  the  whole  boy  at  home  with  his  parents  instead  of  that  small 
part  of  himself  which  he  brings  to  the  school. 

This  brings  us  to  the  crucial  question  of  the  elementary  schools,  the 
problem  of  the  teacher.  The  new  ideal  of  the  elementary  school  is  recog- 
nized to-day.  The  reforms  I  have  indicated  above  are  already  well  under 
way.  Yet  these  reforms  do  not  of  themselves  insure  a  good  school. 
Indeed,  a  good  course  with  a  poor  teacher  may  be  worse  than  a  poor 
course  with  a  poor  teacher  to  match.  Anybody,  I  had  almost  said  any 
fool,  who  could  keep  six  months  ahead  of  the  class  could  teach  the  old 
curriculum  in  the  old  way.  Vital  teaching  of  vital  subjects  involves 
knowledge  and  maturity  far  in  advance  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  stimulate  and  answer  all  sorts  of  questions.  Can  such  teachers  be 
found  ? 

The  disposition  of  graduates  of  our  colleges  and  best  normal  schools 
to  accept  positions  in  the  elementary  schools  shows  that  the  new  teacher 
is  coming  to  match  the  new  courses  of  study.  Let  no  one  fear  that  in 
such  work  her  highest  education  will  be  thrown  away.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  either  learning  or  character  gained  by  the  Smith  or 
Wellesley  alunmse  from  their  college  course  which  cannot  be  made 
available  in  substance  for  the  teaching  of  the  enriched  curriculum  of  our 
elementary  schools.  If  the  graduate  cannot  put  the  breadth  of  view  and 
clearness  of  insight  gained  by  her  college  course  into  teaching  children 
of  eight  or  ten,  the  reason  is  not  that  she  has  learned  so  much,  but 
that  she  loves  children  so  little.  AH  the  true  teacher  is  and  knows 
comes  out  in  the  lucidity  of  each  lesson  her  learning  illuminates  and  her 
logic  clarifies.  Happy  the  children  who  begin  their  education  under  the 
inspiration  of  one  who  lures  them  over  the  rough  beginnings  by  in- 
centives drawn  from  her  own  large  acquaintance  with  the  richer  fields 
beyond ! 

Even  as  it  is  to-day,  the  public  elementary  school  is  vastly  better 
than  the  elongated  private  kindergarten  which  caters  to  the  flabby- willed, 
over-indulged,  under-worked  children  of  the  exclusive  rich.  The  public 
school  with  the  new  teacher  and  the  new  curriculum  can  be  made  good 
enough  for  anybody's  child.  That  is  the  place  where  every  American 
boy  and  girl  ought  to  learn  the  great  lessons  of  hard  work,  popular 
sympathy,  and  intellectual  pleasure. 

In  speaking  of  the  elementary  school  I  have  dwelt  chiefly  on  sub- 
jects of  study  and  methods  of  teaching.     The  problem  of  the  public 
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high  school  is  more  a  problem  of  organization.  The  curriculum  is  no 
longer  a  sudden  break  from  that  of  the  elementary  school ;  but  now  that 
history,  literature,  science,  algebra,  and  a  foreign  language  are  recognized 
features  of  the  best  elementary  schools,  the  high  school  is  a  thorough, 
intensive,  and  scientific  pursuit  of  the  subjects  which  in  a  more  general, 
descriptive,  and  conversational  way  have  been  begun  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Whatever  the  practice  of  high  schools,  there  is  coming  to  be 
an  agreement  in  theory  of  how  these  subjects  should  be  taught  at  this 
stage  —  literature  by  the  study  of  masterpieces  themselves,  instead  of  a 
text-book  containing  biographies  of  authors  and  catalogues  of  their  works ; 
history  by  references  to  many  books  and  written  reports  thereon,  instead 
of  the  recitation  of  the  words  of  a  single  authority ;  science  by  the  labora- 
tory, instead  of  the  "fourteen  weeks"  text-book  alone;  language  with  a 
view  to  power  to  use  it,  instead  of  a  specified  amount  of  performance. 

The  organization  of  the  high  school  for  our  three  great  ends  demands, 
first,  that  the  classical,  the  commercial,  and  the  industrial  high  schools 
shall  not  be  separated,  as  has  been  done  in  some  cases.  Separation 
brings  a  slight  gain  for  each  institution  in  its  chosen  line  of  work ;  but 
it  purchases  this  gain  at  the  fearful  cost  of  the  premature  separation  of 
different  classes  of  pupils  before  their  tastes  have  been  discovered  and 
the  range  of  their  powers  has  been  tested,  thus  defeating  the  highest  end. 
It  introduces  and  perpetuates  lines  of  social  cleavage,  natural  enough  in 
the  German  Empire,  but  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  the 
American  Eepublic,  and  thereby  misses  the  great  social  end  of  unifica- 
tion, which  the  public  school  should  promote.  The  setting  apart  of 
classical  culture  as  a  thing  by  itself  deprives  the  workers  and  the  busi- 
ness men  of  their  share  in  its  refining  influence.  It  then  becomes,  for 
those  who  get  it,  pedantic  and  unduly  exclusive  of  competing  modern 
interests. 

Neither  is  the  division  of  the  high-school  curriculum  into  mutually 
exclusive  courses  within  the  same  school  the  best  form  of  organization. 
This  involves  premature  finality  in  choice ;  placing  the  child  in  the  hands 
of  an  iron  fate  before  he  has  developed  the  interests  which  should  become 
the  charter  of  his  freedom.  For  these  unfortunate  developments  in  higli- 
school  organization  the  colleges  have  been  chiefly  responsible.  Their 
narrow  range  of  requirements  has  marked  out  the  narrow  traditional  pre- 
paratory course ;  and  since  this  course  has  been  the  only  one  subjected 
to  a  severe  test,  it  has  tended  to  mono])olize  the  best  talent  and  energy 
of  the  teaching  force.  Had  the  high  schools  continued  to  yield  to  the 
arbitrary  domination  of  the  traditional  college  requirements,  it  is  probable 
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that  a  wave  of  popular  opposition  would  have  risen  against  them,  threat- 
ening theii'  efficiency,  and  in  many  cases  wiping  them  out. 

The  best  organization  of  the  high  school  is  in  a  single  course,  of  which 
a  certain  number  of  subjects,  like  English  and  algebra,  are  required ;  while 
others  are  open  to  choice  under  limitations,  as  for  instance  when  one 
foreign  language  is  prescribed,  but  the  choice  of  it  is  left  to  the  scholar ; 
and  some,  like  physics,  European  history,  and  solid  geometry,  are  open 
to  unrestricted  choice.  As  an  example  of  such  organization  I  shall  cite 
the  high  school  at  Portland,  Maine.  A  study  pursued  five  times  a  week 
for  a  year  counts  two  points,  subject  to  slight  variations  due  to  subject 
matter  and  methods  of  treatment.  The  student  may  take  as  many  courses 
as  he  pleases  each  year,  subject  to  the  arrangement  of  the  time-table.  In 
order  to  gi-aduate  he  must  complete  studies  amounting  to  twenty-six 
points,  gaining  a  rank  of  seventy  in  each  study,  and  an  average  of  seventy- 
five  in  all. 

In  this  way  the  student  may  complete  the  course  in  four,  five,  or  six 
years,  according  to  natural  ability,  health,  strength,  and  freedom  from 
domestic  or  other  responsibilities.  The  completion  of  the  course  is 
merely  incidental  to  the  doing  of  the  work,  instead  of  the  work  being 
incidental  to  the  completion  of  the  course.  This  is  a  great  relief  from 
over-pressure,  especially  upon  girls  at  a  critical  stage  of  their  development ; 
and  it  adds  to  each  subject  a  sense  of  reality  and  importance  which  it  did 
not  always  have  wlien  viewed  as  a  prescribed  part  of  a  fixed  course.  It 
affords  discipline  in  choice,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  responsibilities 
of  freedom,  whether  in  college  or  in  the  world  outside ;  yet  it  exercises 
sufficient  guidance  to  restrain  caprice  and  avoid  scrappy  and  unrelated 
courses.  Anything  that  is  taken  at  all  must  be  pursued  with  reasonable 
consecutiveness  and  concentration,  in  most  cases  for  a  full  year  five  times 
a  week.  English  and  Latin  are  offered  for  four  consecutive  years,  Greek, 
French,  German,  and  mathematics  for  three  years,  five  times  a  week. 
Other  subjects  are  taught  for  one  or  two  years.  Such  a  course  holds  all 
the  high-school  scholars  of  the  city  together  in  certain  fundamental  sub- 
jects, and  keeps  in  helpful  contact  those  whose  courses  ultimately  diverge. 
It  gives  the  boy  who  is  going  into  industry  or  commerce  daily  associa- 
tion with  the  boy  who  is  to  be  a  lawyer  or  teacher ;  and  it  helps  both  to 
understand  each  other  ever  after. 

Until  recently  the  worst  enemy  of  the  high  schools  has  been  the 
narrow  and  arbitrary  requirement  of  the  colleges.  As  long  as  the  bright- 
est scholars  were  given  the  best  teachers,  under  the  stimulus  of  an  outside 
examination,  on  condition  that  they  took  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics, 
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to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  else,  the  high  school  was  an  in- 
stitution supported  by  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  A  twenty- 
six-point  course  in  the  high  school  logically  implies  a  twenty-six-point 
requirement  for  college,  into  which,  under  certain  limitations,  any  of 
the  twenty-six  points  offered  by  the  school  may  be  counted  for  entrance 
to  college.  The  limitations  are  that  the  course  should  have  a  backbone 
of  consecutive  and  thorough  mastery  of  the  elements  of  mathematics, 
English,  and  a  foreign  language,  preferably  Latin.  Provided  the  student 
has  taken  a  com^se  which  has  such  a  backbone,  great  variety  of  feature 
and  form  should  be  accepted  in  the  remainder  of  the  high-school  course. 
Let  the  high  schools  stoutly  assert  their  independence,  let  them  give  their 
pupils  the  best  individual  development  and  the  best  preparation  they  can 
for  actual  life,  and  the  colleges  will  be  compelled  to  admit  their  success- 
ful graduates  as  candidates  for  the  most  honorable  college  degree.  The 
colleges  are  moving  rapidly  in  that  direction.  Elementary  Greek  is  al- 
ready taught  in  many  colleges  to  those  who  enter  on  science  or  modern 
languages  instead  of  it.  Let  the  high  schools  serve  the  public  interest  in 
their  own  way,  resolutely  and  yet  thoroughly,  and  the  colleges  will  come 
to  terms. 

While  it  is  thus  the  policy  and  the  duty  of  the  colleges  to  broaden 
their  basis  of  admission  and  connect  with  the  high  school  throughout  its 
entire  range,  it  is  also  their  duty  to  insist  by  examination  on  thorough- 
ness in  the  work  of  the  high  school,  and  to  set  the  standard  of  efficiency 
for  them.  This  duty  was  never  more  urgent  than  it  is  to-day.  As  long 
as  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  were  the  requirements  for  admission 
—  subjects  clear  and  definite  in  nature,  and  with  methods  of  teaching 
and  standards  of  efficiency  established  by  generations  of  tradition  — 
examination  was  less  essential.  Now  that  we  are  to  accept  science,  his- 
tory, and  modern  languages  —  subjects  far  more  vague,  with  methods  of 
teaching  still  in  the  exj)erimental  stage,  and  with  standards  of  attainment 
still  undeveloped  —  and  that  the  increasing  distraction  of  athletics  and 
premature  social  responsibilities  makes  the  temptation  of  the  high-school 
pupil  to  neglect  the  latter  part  of  his  course  vastly  greater  than  that  of 
the  academy  student  of  a  generation  or  two  ago,  the  maintenance  of  an 
examination  for  admission  to  c(jllege  is  far  more  imperative  than  ever. 

The  ceitificate  system,  wlieri  administered  as  loosely  as  it  has  been 
of  late  in  New  England,  is  demoralizing  to  schools  and  disastrous  to  col- 
leges in  every  respect,  except  as  it  affects  the  size  of  tlie  freshman  class. 
A  professor  in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  colleges  which  receive  students 
'111  certificate  remarked  last  year  that  the  work  and  examinations  of  the 
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first  term  showed  that  of  the  freshmen  admitted  to  that  college,  one 
quarter  were  excellently  prepared,  one  quarter  fairly  prepared,  one  quarter 
poorly  prepared,  and  one  quarter  entii-ely  unprepared.  One  of  these  col- 
leges was  compelled  to  send  away  thirty-eight  freshmen  at  the  end  of  the 
first  term  on  grounds  of  insufficient  preparation.  How  much  better  for 
the  school,  the  college,  and  the  students  themselves,  either  that  the  cer- 
tificate should  be  based  on  thorough  and  systematic  inspection  of  the 
school,  or  else  that  the  candidates  should  have  an  outside  examination, 
uniform,  impartial,  fair;  so  that  the  students  who  are  not  fitted  should 
be  saved  the  expense  and  disgi-ace  of  going  to  a  place  for  which  they  are 
unfit ;  and  that  those  who  are  well  prepared  should  be  saved  the  waste  of 
their  time  involved  in  having  to  drag  along  through  the  first  year,  and 
in  many  cases  through  the  whole  course,  fellow-students  whom  a  careful 
inspection  of  schools  or  a  fair  examination  at  entrance  would  have  kept 
out  of  a  place  where  they  do  not  belong.  A  college  loses  nothing  in  the 
end  by  adhering  rigidly  to  reasonable  requirements.  The  student  who 
has  to  work  to  enter  a  college  appreciates  it  all  the  more  when  he  gets 
there,  and  is  much  more  amenable  to  intellectual  and  moral  infiuences 
than  one  who  feels  that  the  college  is  so  anxious  to  receive  him  that  it 
is  ready  to  waive  the  formalities  of  thorough  preparation. 

The  complaint  is  often  made  that  the  high  schools  use  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  public-school  fund  for  a  very  small  proportion  of  students. 
Because  only  from  five  to  eight  per  cent  of  the  school  population  are  in 
the  high  school,  it  is  argued  that  its  support  is  misuse  of  public  funds. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  the  public  high  schools  cost  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  public  schools.  In  the  second  place,  the  actual 
enrolment  in  the  high  school  at  any  given  time,  which  is  about  eight  per 
cent  of  the  total  enrolment  in  the  public  schools,  is  no  fair  measure  of 
the  percentage  of  those  who  enjoy  its  privileges.  It  would  be  as  logical 
to  estimate  the  proportion  of  people  who  are  benefited  by  a  raih'oad  as 
that  proportion  of  the  total  population  who  are  found  riding  on  it  at  any 
one  given  time. 

If  all  the  children  who  lived  long  enough  should  happen  to  go  straight 
through  the  whole  thirteen  years  of  the  public-school  com^se,  we  should 
have  only  about  four- thirteenths  of  them  in  the  high  school  at  any  one 
time.  Hence,  as  Secretary  Hill  has  pointed  out  so  clearly,  eight  per 
cent  of  enrolment  means  twenty-five  per  cent  of  enjoyment.  And  just 
as  the  people  who  never  ride  on  the  railroad  at  all  share  the  benefits 
which  it  brings  to  the  industry,  commerce,  and  valuation  of  their  town, 
so  the  seventy-five  per  cent  or  more  of  the  children  who  never  enjoy 
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the  direct  benefits  of  the  high  school  get  countless  indirect  benefits  — 
in  the  improved  quality  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  in  the 
higher  efficiency  of  business  enterprises,  in  the  better  conduct  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  in  the  higher  tone  of  intellectual  and  social  life  which 
result  from  the  presence  of  high-school  graduates  as  teachers,  captains  of 
industry,  public  officers,  and  social  leaders  in  the  community.  A  school 
which  keeps  open  individual  opportunity  for  everyone,  and  confers  in- 
direct benefits  on  all,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  percentages  of  expenditure > 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  enrolment,  on  the  other.  Fortunately,  thanks 
to  the  general  intelligence  which  it  has  done  so  much  to  diffuse,  the 
perpetual  maintenance  and  generous  support  of  the  high  school  are 
already  assured.  Some  States  make  a  high-school  education  free  to 
every  child  in  the  State,  whether  his  own  town  furnishes  it  or  not, 
by  town  and  State  payment  of  tuition  in  some  high  school  or  academy 
in  the  vicinity. 

At  this  point,  as  in  the  case  of  elementary  education,  we  must  ask 
the  harder  question :  Is  the  public  high  school,  good  and  popularly  neces- 
sary as  it  undoubtedly  is,  the  best  thing  in  secondary  education? 

For  certain  rather  narrow  social  and  preparatory  purposes  it  is  not 
always  quite  so  good  as  the  best  private  day  schools  in  the  cities.  For 
youth  of  unusual  maturity  of  character  and  purpose,  and  for  youth  un- 
fortunate in  their  home  surroundings,  the  public  high  schools  are  not 
quite  so  good  as  the  best  endowed  academies.  They  are  infinitely  better, 
both  morally  and  mentally,  than  the  average  private  boarding  school, 
without  endowment,  run  as  a  means  of  making  money.  It  is  the  al- 
most unanimous  testimony  of  young  college  graduates  who  have  served 
an  apprenticeship  as  teachers  in  these  boarding  schools  that  they  are  the 
last  places  on  earth  to  which  they  would  send  their  own  children. 
After  all,  home,  with  the  constant  companionship  of  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  responsibilities  of  chores  and  errands  and  in- 
cidental services,  the  support  of  the  institutions  and  expectations  of 
society,  and  the  background  of  the  woods,  fields,  and  streams,  the  build- 
ings, streets,  and  parks  of  one's  birthplace,  is  quite  as  good  a  place  for 
the  growth  of  solid,  generous,  virtuous  character  as  the  school  to  which 
at  least  half  the  pupils  are  sent  because  their  parents  are  too  busy  to 
bother  with  them,  where  artificial  interests  crowd  out  natural  interests, 
and  ]:)erx)etual  excitement  forbids  quiet  refiection,  where  the  crowd  ob- 
literates individuality,  and  from  wliicli  the  visit  home  in  vacation  is  an 
occa'^ion  when  the  home  is  turned  upside  down  f(jr  the  visitor's  enter- 
tainment  in  an  unceasing  round  of  gayeties.     The  high  school  makes 
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possible  the  combination  of  education  at  this  critical  stage  with  the  in- 
fluences, the  duties,  and  the  dear  delights  of  normal  home  life. 

When  emancipated  fi-om  traditional  college  domination  in  its  course 
of  study,  inspii'ed  by  college  expectations  as  to  the  quality  of  work  effi- 
ciently enforced,  generously  adapted  to  the  real  needs  of  its  pupils,  in 
view  of  physical  health  and  prospective  vocation,  surrounded  by  helpful 
home  influence,  and  liberally  supported  by  taxpayers  who  insist  that  the 
best  teachers  to  be  had  are  none  too  good  for  the  most  susceptible  and 
critical  years  of  then-  children,  the  high  schools  are  destined  to  do  for 
the  many  what  the  old  New  England  academies  did  for  the  few  in 
making  America  the  land  of  intelligent  workmen,  loyal  citizens,  and 
happy  people. 

Tiie  problem  of  the  elementary  schools  we  have  found  to  be  one  of 
subjects  and  methods  of  teaching.  The  problem  of  the  secondary  school 
is  one  of  organization,  and  emancipation  from  the  traditions  set  by  the 
colleges.  The  problem  of  the  colleges  and  universities  is  one  of  spirit 
and  aim. 

The  logic  which  supports  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  school 
demands  the  State  university  as  its  completion  and  crown.  In  pioneer 
conditions,  as  in  Colonial  New  England  and  the  new  West  to-day,  the 
State  is  the  only  agency  able  to  afford  adequate  financial  support  to  higher 
education.  We  in  the  East  must  not  forget  the  time  when  Harvard 
University  was  glad  enough  to  accept  from  the  civil  authorities  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Charlestown  ferry.  Where  it  is  a  question  between  feeble  de- 
nominational institutions  and  well-equipped  State  institutions,  the  latter 
are  infinitely  superior.  The  intrusion  of  politics  into  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  the  institution  is  a  danger  which  tlie  stronger  institutions  have 
managed  to  avoid ;  and  the  lack  of  definite  religious  influence  within  the 
university  can  be  faiiiy  well  met  by  voluntary  associations  of  professors 
and  students,  and  better  still  by  the  establishment,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  university,  of  religious  halls  or  houses,  in  which  the  students  may 
find  a  spiritual  home.  Tliese  State  institutions  have  done  inestimable 
service  in  the  building  up  of  the  West.  By  their  close  connection  with 
the  public-school  system,  by  the  comparative  inexpensiveness  of  the 
education  they  offer,  and  by  the  inexhaustible  financial  resources  which 
they  are  able  to  command,  they  are  bound  to  be  factors  of  increasing 
power  in  the  higher  education  of  the  country. 

Are  they  the  best  type  of  universities  ?  Did  Harvard  and  Yale  make 
a  mistake  in  cutting  comparatively  loose  from  State  control?  Would 
New  England  be  better  off  if  its  students  were  in  Universities  of  Massa- 
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chusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  instead  of  in  Dartmouth  and  Williams, 
or  Smith  and  Wellesley?  Have  the  University  of  Chicago,  Colorado 
College,  and  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  a  future  as  great  as,  or 
even  greater  than,  the  Universities  of  Hlinois,  Colorado,  and  California? 

In  answer  to  these  questions  I  shall  have  to  run  the  risk  of  misun- 
derstandmg  by  saying  that  the  higher  education,  as  well  as  the  lower, 
may  be  democratic,  but  that  the  highest  education  must  be  aristocratic. 
The  best  things  experts  only  can  fully  appreciate.  The  fine  distinction 
between  the  best  and  the  fairly  good  is  nowhere  more  important  than  in 
higher  education.  Those  distinctions  are  not  very  clearly  felt  at  present 
in  either  State  or  endowed  institutions.  They  are  more  likely  to  be  felt, 
however,  in  a  private  than  in  a  State  institution. 

Now,  we  have  a  few  really  excellent  State  institutions,  like  those  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  California.  But  these  institutions 
are  the  creations  of  men  of  genius,  who  have  managed  to  embody  then- 
own  ideas  and  induce  the  State  to  pay  the  bills.  In  Wisconsin  we  have 
one  very  strong  department,  that  of  history,  which  ranks  with  the  best 
in  the  country.  But  the  fortunate  possession  of  a  great  historical  library 
and  of  a  historian  as  president  accounts  for  that  fact.  Twenty  years  ago 
a  reference  to  the  example  of  Germany  would  have  sufficed  to  settle  the 
superiority  of  State  universities.  The  twentieth  century,  however,  finds 
us  just  a  bit  tired  of  the  German's  peculiar  type  of  scholarship,  with  its 
zeal  to  heap  up  new  acquisitions  of  knowledge  regardless  of  relative  worth, 
sense  of  proportion,  attractiveness  of  form,  or  either  aesthetic  or  practical 
use.  The  degree  and  the  thesis  are  no  longer  accepted  as  sure  indica- 
tions that  a  man  is  prepared  to  teach  American  youth.  It  is  just  be- 
ginning to  dawn  upon  us  that  a  grain  of  inspiration  is  worth  many  ounces 
of  information ;  that  an  ounce  of  comprehension  is  worth  many  pounds  of 
aggregation ;  and  that  a  single  pound  of  art  is  worth  many  tons  of  science. 
Hence,  knowledge  is  but  one  of  a  dozen  of  the  ends  of  education,  one  of 
a  score  of  the  qualities  the  university  teacher  must  have. 

What,  then,  are  the  ends  of  college  education?  To  a  request  the 
other  day  from  a  popular  journal  for  an  answer  to  the  question,  "Does 
a  College  Education  Pay  ?  "  I  gave  the  following  answer :  "  To  be  at  home 
in  all  lands  and  all  ages;  to  count  Nature  a  familiar  acquaintance,  and 
art  an  intimate  friend;  to  gain  a  standard  for  the  appreciation  of  other 
men's  work  and  the  criticism  of  one's  own;  to  carry  the  keys  of  the 
world's  library  in  one's  pocket,  and  feel  its  resources  behind  one  in  what- 
ever task  he  undertakes;  to  make  hosts  of  friends  among  the  men  of  one's 

own  age  who  are  to  be  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life;  to  lose  one's  self  in 
36 
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generous  enthusiasms  and  cooperate  with  others  for  common  ends;  to 
learn  manners  from  students  who  are  gentlemen,  and  form  character 
under  professors  who  are  Christians  —  these  are  the  returns  of  a  college 
for  the  best  four  years  of  one's  life." 

And  who  are  the  teachers  who  can  give  such  an  education  as  this  ? 
Xot  merely  your  German  or  German- American  doctor  who  has  compassed 
sea  and  land  with  the  zeal  of  a  Pharisee  for  a  proselyte,  or  a  Colonial 
Dame  for  a  pedigree,  to  add  some  new  fact,  it  matters  not  how  trivial 
or  insignificant,  to  the  mass  of  human  knowledge.  Knowledge  and 
technical  skill,  the  disposition  to  keep  step  with  progress,  and  the  cour- 
age to  make  little  excursions  on  his  own  account  into  the  unknown,  the 
professor  must  not,  indeed,  be  without;  and  if  the  doctor's  degree,  or  an 
appropriate  hood,  serves  to  mark  this  capacity,  all  the  better.  On  these 
points  evidence  is  easily  secured.  But  then  begins  the  real  sifting  of 
the  candidates.  Was  he  a  leader  among  his  fellows  in  college ;  or  has 
he  since  acquired  sufficient  appreciative  sympathy  with  undergraduates 
to  know  how  to  lead  them  now  ?  Is  he  a  man  of  force  sufficient  to  have 
given  him  influence  and  power  as  an  editor,  a  lawyer,  a  banker,  or  a  rail- 
road manager,  if  he  had  chosen  those  walks  of  life  ?  Is  he  genial,  so  that, 
if  he  were  not  a  professor,  young  fellows  would  be  likely  to  spend  occa- 
sional evenings  with  him  at  the  club  or  in  his  home  ?  Has  he  such  a 
character  that  whoever  meets  him  is  stronger  and  purer  for  the  contact? 
Has  he  keenness  and  humor  so  that  he  can  see  through  men's  motives 
as  if  they  were  glass,  and  not  let  them  pull  the  wool  over  his  eyes? 
Has  he  tact  to  get  what  he  wants  done  without  arraying  against  himself 
that  instinct  of  freedom  which  is  the  strongest  and  the  noblest  impulse 
of  youth?  Does  he  live  in  his  subject,  so  that  the  meaning  and  worth 
of  it  overflow  into  whatever  he  says  and  does  ?  Is  the  begetting  of  a 
kindred  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  in  intelligent  pupils  the  keenest  de- 
light of  his  life  ?  Has  he  the  sense  of  proportion  which  enables  him  to 
drop  all  this  technical  interest  when  he  goes  out  into  the  world,  and  to 
be  a  man  among  men?  Has  he  perfect  health,  and  the  cheerful  temper 
which  goes  with  physical  vigor?  Can  he  live  on  his  salary  without 
being  harassed  and  degraded  by  debt  ?  Does  he  stand  well  with  the 
authorities  in  his  own  department,  and  will  he  ever  do  anything  to  build 
up  the  reputation  and  influence  of  the  institution  he  serves  ? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many,  almost  mutually  exclusive,  qualities 
the  college  professor  ought  to  have.  Do  you  wonder  that  those  of  us 
who  have  to  select  men  for  such  positions  find  that,  as  President  Tucker 
once  remarked  to  me,  out  of  any  fifty  well-recommended  and  apparently 
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well-qualified  candidates  for  a  chair  there  are  never  more  than  two  or 
three  that  merit  serious  consideration? 

All  iustitutions.  State  and  endowed  alike,  are  at  present  in  the 
democratic  stage  of  development.  We  are  all  poor,  and,  in  the  scramble 
to  expand,  which  the  universal  adoption  of  the  elective  system  has 
forced  upon  us  all,  there  is  comparatively  little  difference  in  the  quality 
of  work  done  in  the  endowed  and  the  State  institution.  The  chance 
of  rising  above  this  democratic  level  to  a  real  aristocracy  of  personality 
and  privilege  is  greater  iu  the  endowed  than  in  the  State  university. 

The  gi'eatest  teachers  must  have  rather  more  than  a  living  salary  ; 
and  great  salaries  are  more  likely  to  be  paid  by  endowed  than  by  State 
institutions.  Great  teachers  must  be  left  in  large  measure  free  to  de- 
termine the  distribution  of  then  time  and  the  methods  of  their  work. 
State  institutions  are  likely  to  tie  them  down  with  more  of  the  red  tape 
of  uniform  methods,  hours,  and  quantitative  results  than  can  be  found 
in  institutions  under  more  liberal  management. 

The  besetting  sin  of  the  higher  education  is  its  inevitable  tendency 
to  resort  to  devices  which  get  something  out  of  everybody,  instead  of 
putting  the  best  things  into  the  few  who  are  able  to  receive  them.  It 
is  infinitely  easier  to  get  grammatical  and  philological  results  out  of 
everybody,  than  to  impart  literary  taste  and  appreciation  to  anybody. 
Hence  the  monstrous  perversion  of  classical  study  which  has  made  the 
literature  of  those  marvellous  peoples  almost  as  dead  as  the  languages 
in  which  they  are  written.  An  instructor  who  recently  came  to  Bow- 
doin  to  take  little  groups  of  students  and  try  to  show  them  in  terms 
of  the  customs  and  institutions  of  their  time,  and  the  literature  and  life 
of  our  own,  what  Homer  and  Horace  really  meant,  came  around  almost 
discouraged,  after  a  day  in  the  library  getting  his  notes  and  references 
together,  and  said,  "I  couldn't  help  tliinking  how  infinitely  simpler 
and  easier  it  would  be  to  set  those  fellows  lessons  in  Greek  and  Latin 
prose  composition."  In  the  long  run  the  State  institution  will  be  rather 
more  likely  to  do  the  easier,  simpler,  less  expensive,  and  less  valuable 
thing.  In  dealing  with  large  masses  of  men  it  is  so  tempting  to  sub- 
stitute mechanical  dexterity  in  manipulation  for  the  grasp  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  things,  in  science;  grammar  and  philology  for  insight  and 
appreciation,  in  literature;  transcription  for  illumination,  in  history; 
the  criticism  of  other  men's  opinions  for  the  examination  of  one's 
own,  in  philosophy,  that  the  Ijest  teaching  is  sure  to  be  rare  in  any 
institution.  The  need,  however,  is  likely  to  be  soonest  felt,  and  most 
generously  met,  in  institutions   which  have  in  their  organization  and 
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administration  least  of  democratic  uniformity  and  most  of  the  aristoc- 
racy of  educational  experts. 

With  all  om-  enormous  expenditure  on  higher  education,  we  can 
never  make  a  creative  genius  of  one  into  whom  God  had  not  breathed 
the  breath  of  life  before  he  came  to  college.  We  can,  however,  provide 
a  type  of  teachers,  and  a  method  of  teaching,  which  shall  help  to  dis- 
cover talent  where  it  is  latent,  and  at  least  not  stifle  its  development 
and  expression.  The  elective  system  is  a  great  step  in  that  direction, 
the  longest  step  mere  organization  can  take.  That  is  a  step  State  and 
endowed  institutions  can  take  with  equal  pace.  Other  steps  are  equally 
important :  teachers  selected  on  a  dozen,  instead  of  one  or  two,  considera- 
tions, supported  generously,  left  comparatively  free  to  accomplish  results 
in  their  own  way,  and  esteemed  for  the  quality  of  th3ir  influence  even 
more  than  for  the  quantity  of  their  performance ;  concentration  in  single 
institutions  of  departments  strong  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  other  departments,  so  that  students  will  select  their  institution  for  the 
department  and  the  men  they  want  to  study  under,  instead  of  for  its 
general  name  and  fame ;  courses  of  study  which  reward  special  excellence 
by  closer  intimacy  with  the  greatest  teachers,  and  win  the  best  men  who 
are  now  drifting  into  law  for  the  noble  cause  of  creative  and  constructive 
scholarship.  These  steps  are  essential  to  the  highest  educational  achieve- 
ment; and  they  are  more  likely  to  be  taken  by  endowed  than  by  State 
universities. 

These  gi-eat  endowed  universities  and  colleges,  though  not  called 
State  institutions  by  name,  are  in  reality  vital  parts  of  the  public-school 
system.  They  were  founded  under  State  charters,  fostered  in  early  days 
by  State  aid,  and  by  exemption  from  taxation  continue  to  owe  a  thiixl 
or  more  of  the  income  from  their  productive  funds  to  State  support.  The 
fact  that  in  om*  older  States  we  have  learned  to  value  permanent  and 
exclusive  expert  control  above  partial  and  temporary  official  interference 
does  not  render  institutions  like  Harvard  and  Yale  less  public  in  their 
character,  but  rather  makes  them  the  more  noble  and  fitting  crown  of 
the  entire  public-school  system. 

In  this  dry  and  dreary  discussion  of  details,  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
the  more  important  points  on  which  this  system  must  be  judged.  What 
the  elements  of  failure  and  what  the  elements  of  triumph  are,  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  clear.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  weU.  to  group  these 
elements  together  into  two  contrasted  pictures. 

A  system  which  sets  children  formal  tasks  before  they  have  developed 
substantial  interests ;  which  treats  them  aU  as  units  in  a  mass  to  be  put 
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through  the  same  course  in  the  same  time,  in  the  same  way ;  which 
stretches  a  few  formal  subjects,  taught  exchisively  from  single  text-books, 
over  the  whole  elementary  period;  which  makes  the  recitation  chiefly 
an  affair  of  memory,  and  the  examination  simply  a  larger  recitation  with 
more  flmTy  and  worry;  which  switches  students  on  to  one  track  or  an- 
other for  life  before  they  have  discovered  their  natural  destination ;  which 
makes  the  cast-iron  course  the  main  thing,  and  subjects  and  children 
alike  incidental  thereto;  which  is  subjected  to  no  rigid  requirements 
from  above,  but  is  content  to  accept  whatever  product  is  left  over  from 
athletic  and  social  distractions;  which  selects  teachers  wholly  on  tech- 
nical grounds,  and  measures  their  worth  by  quantitative  standards  only ; 
which  counts  language  synonymous  with  letters,  acquisition  the  equiva- 
lent of  insight,  and  science  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  art ;  which  drives 
the  boys  from  the  dulness  of  the  elementary-school  routine  into  prema- 
ture work,  the  secondary-school  scholars  into  offices  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  course  into  which  they  have  drifted,  and  the  brightest 
college  graduates  into  law  or  business  as  a  welcome  escape  from  the 
wholesale  murder  of  literature  in  the  name  of  philology  of  which  they 
have  long  since  grown  weary  —  that  system  in  each  and  every  part  is  a 
dismal  failure,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  expose,  condemn,  and  redeem. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  system  which  reveals  to  the  kindergarten  child 
the  beauty  and  joy  of  the  world's  treasure-house  before  it  puts  the  cold, 
iron  keys  in  his  hand;  which,  when  it  must  train  him  to  acquire  and 
handle  these  keys,  still  lets  him  use  them  to  unlock  the  myths,  legends, 
and  stories  of  man's  great  visions  and  deeds,  the  marvels  and  mysteries 
of  rock  and  soil,  plant  and  animal,  sea  and  star;  which  is  ever  on  the 
watch  for  the  bent  of  each  individual  mind,  and  eager  to  give  it  free 
play ;  which,  nevertheless,  rigidly  requires  the  task  freely  chosen  to  be 
done  as  the  individual's  best,  and  to  be  measured  by  absolute  standards; 
which  secures  strong  men  and  highly  trained  women  as  teachers,  and 
brings  tliem  close  to  all  students,  and  intimately  near  to  the  chosen  few 
who  are  able  to  appreciate  them ;  which  goes  behind  the  forms  of  words 
to  the  meaning  of  great  works  of  art,  and  grasps  details  in  their  larger 
signification ;  and  which  wins  to  the  lifelong  service  of  pure  truth,  beauty, 
and  goodness  the  choice  youth  in  each  undergraduate  class  —  that  system 
is  a  magnificent  triumph,  a  triumj)h  the  first  fruits  of  which  we  even 
now  can  enjoy,  for  tlie  sake  of  which  we  are  all  called  to  labor,  and  the 
assurance  of  which  is  the  best  heritage  we  can  Iiojk^.  to  hand  down  to 
our  children.  William  DkWitt  Hyde. 
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A  DECADE  ago  much  concern  was  displayed  by  numerous  worthy 
persons  in  this  country  over  what  was  then  designated  Anglomania. 
The  complaint,  however,  together  with  its  cause,  has  largely  disappeared. 
The  force  of  British  example  as  afifecting  American  manners  and  cus- 
toms is  far  less  noticeable  than  it  was  even  half  a  dozen  years  since ; 
but  Britons  are  becoming  exercised  over  a  manifestation  among  them- 
selves which  might  be  designated  Yankomania.  The  Yankees,  as  our 
British  cousins  like  to  call  us,  have  turned  the  tables  completely,  and 
are  to-day  exerting  a  greater  influence  on  English  life  than  ever  the 
English  did  on  American  ideals  and  habits. 

Throughout  Great  Britain  one  hears  "  the  American  question  "  dis- 
cussed as  a  topic  of  never-ending  interest.  Sometimes  it  is  referred  to 
as  "the  American  invasion."  But  whatever  the  terms  employed,  the 
essential  fact,  and  one  that  is  every  day  more  and  more  widely  recognized, 
is  that  the  United  States  is  coming  to  exert  the  most  profound  influence 
on  the  commercial,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  mother  country.  In 
a  word.  Great  Britain  is  becoming  Americanized. 

This  movement,  which  is  becoming  so  widespread  in  its  effects,  had 
its  inception  about  five  years  ago,  and  has  had  its  principal  growth  within 
the  last  three  years,  i.e.,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish- American 
war.  It  began  as  a  trade  invasion  which  rapidly  grew  into  a  trade  con- 
quest, until  to-day  the  youngest  manufacturing  nation  of  the  world  in 
many  lines  of  production  dominates  the  markets  of  the  oldest  and 
strongest  of  all  commercial  powers.  The  transformation  has  been  so  sur- 
prising, such  a  sudden  reversal  of  the  state  of  affairs  hitherto  prevailing, 
that  on  neither  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  its  extent  fully  appreciated. 

The  newspaper-reading  public  of  the  United  States  has  been  informed 
from  time  to  time  within  the  last  three  years  of  the  sales  of  American 
locomotives  to  British  railways  and  of  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  elec- 
trical construction  work  to  American  firms.  These  commercial  successes 
are  merely  straws  which  indicate  how  strongly  the  trade  wind  sets  across 
the  Atlantic  from  west  to  east  at  the  present  time.     Of  the  great  ma- 
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jority  of  incidents  that  go  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  our  industrial 
successes  abroad,  the  record  is  known  to  those  only  who  study  the  Gov- 
ernment trade  reports. 

One  consequence  of  our  inroads  upon  the  British  market,  however, 
is  that  thousands  of  Americans,  representing  hundreds  of  lines  of  com- 
mercial production,  are  doing  a  thriving  business  in  London  and  the  other 
principal  cities  of  John  Bull's  domain.  When  one  adds  to  these  the 
thousands  —  some  two  hundred  thousand  altogether  —  who  yearly  throng 
across  the  Atlantic  on  pleasiu^e  quests,  and  fill  the  London  hotels  to  over- 
flowing, it  is  not  sm-prising  that  the  inevitable  contact  between  the  two 
nationalities  is  resulting  in  the  acquirement  by  the  Englishman  of  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  his  Yankee  cousin. 

Nevertheless,  the  extent  to  which  this  process  has  advanced,  as  it 
reveals  itself  to  observation  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  is  surprising. 
The  reversal  of  opinion  has  been  so  sudden  that  it  has  carried  the  Brit- 
ish public  to  much  gi-eater  lengths  than  it  would  have  done  had  it  pro- 
ceeded more  slowly.  After  holding  for  generations  to  the  belief  that 
no  mechanical  good  could  come  from  America,  the  solid  British  house- 
holder is  insistent  in  his  demand  for  American  machine-made  products. 
After  regarding  for  years  with  contemptuous  tolerance,  not  unmixed 
with  dislike,  the  manifestations  of  American  character  as  revealed  by 
the  ubiquitous  tourist,  he  has  discovered  that  Jonathan  is  a  thoroughly 
likable  fellow  after  all,  and  that  the  oddities  of  conduct  in  which  he 
occasionally  indulges  are  due  in  great  measure  to  his  peculiar  ideas  of 
humor,  which  are  very  difficult  to  understand.  Moreover,  he  has  found 
that  some  of  the  devices  originated  in  America  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  comfort  and  convenience  of  life  are  well  worth  looking  into, 
and  in  many  cases  even  worth  adopting.  Thus,  by  letting  down  the 
barriers  of  frigid  indifference  which  have  hitherto  kept  him  from  being 
influenced  by  any  of  the  many  peoples  with  whom  he  has  been  brought 
in  touch,  the  Briton  has  laid  himself  open  to  the  moulding  influence  of 
his  kinsman  across  seas.  And  while  the  batch  of  British  dough  will 
stand  a  considerable  amount  of  leaven,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  being 
materially  modified  Ijy  this  all-])ervading  American  influence. 

The  change  in  the  attitude  (jf  Englislimen  as  a  whole  toward  Ameri- 
cans is  well  portrayed  by  the  familiar  lines  from  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man." 
From  hatred,  or  at  least  hearty  dislike,  they  have  passed  through  the 
stages  of  endurance  and  pity,  and  are  quite  ready  to  embrace  their  cousin 
from  the  States. 

To  convince  himself  of  this,  the  American  has  only  to  drive  from  the 
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Bank  to  Piccadilly  Circus  through  the  Strand  and  Pall  Mall  atop  a  Lon- 
don 'bus.  He  will  view  "American  "  tailor  shops,  "American  "  tobac- 
conists, "American  "  shoe  stores,  "American "  bars  and  restaurants  by 
the  score,  and  even  "  American  "  patent  medicines  and  soda-fountains. 
In  many  places  he  will  find  a  more  specific  welcome  extended  to  him  in 
the  signs  before  the  shops,  such  as  "  Outfitters  to  American  tourists  "  and 
"American  patronage  solicited."  If  he  looks  through  a  newspaper  he 
will  not  only  observe  the  effect  that  American  typesetting  and  stereo- 
typing machinery  have  exerted  on  its  appearance,  but  he  will  find  also 
that  a  great  deal  of  American  news  in  addition  to  accounts  of  lynchings, 
swindles,  and  atrocious  crimes  —  formerly  the  only  trans-Atlantic  events 
chronicled  by  the  London  prints  —  is  being  published.  In  the  restau- 
rants he  will  find  American  dishes;  on  the  book-stalls  he  will  see 
American  books;  and  everywhere  he  will  hear  characteristic  American 
expressions. 

Now  if  all  this  were  done  merely  to  please  thek  Yankee  visitors  or 
to  catch  Yankee  dollars  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  polite  or  a  crafty 
manifestation  on  the  part  of  the  British.  It  becomes  significant  when 
one  reflects  that  it  is  intended  to  appeal  not  only  to  the  transient  visi- 
tor but  also  to  the  permanent  native.  One  does  not  find  many  citizens 
of  the  Kepublic  in  the  shops  that  vaunt  their  new-found  Americanism 
and  advertise  American  wares  so  prominently.  One  may  find  plenty  of 
Britons  there,  however;  and  the  shopkeepers  themselves  testify  that 
they  have  been  able  to  find  no  more  effective  advertisement  to  appeal  to 
their  British  customers  than  that  afforded  by  American  goods.  Having 
tasted  the  fruit  that  he  had  been  warned  was  evil,  and  having  found  it 
pleasing,  the  English  consumer,  apparently,  is  eager  for  more.  So  much 
is  this  the  case  that,  in  instances  where  they  know  that  their  deception 
is  not  likely  to  be  detected,  dealers  do  not  hesitate  to  pass  off  as  of 
American  make  goods  that  were  actually  turned  out  within  sight  of  St. 
Paul's. 

Some  amusing  incidents  have  occurred  of  this  preference  for  Ameri- 
can manufactures.  Sewing  machines  of  American  patent  are  in  use  all 
over  the  United  Kingdom,  and  every  large  company  has  its  representa- 
tives in  the  different  cities.  In  order  to  supply  the  British  trade  more 
readily,  and  also,  as  they  thought,  to  score  a  point  in  their  favor  by  ap- 
pealing to  British  national  pride,  the  representatives  of  one  of  the  com- 
panies erected  shops  in  Scotland  and  made  arrangements  to  produce 
machines  on  a  large  scale  with  British  workmen  and  under  a  British 
name.     To  their  surprise,  however,  they  found  that  prospective  buyers 
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declined  to  accept  these  machines.  The  buyers  insisted  on  having  those 
imported  directly  from  America,  declaring  that  the  latter  were  better  and 
more  durable  than  those  made  from  the  same  designs  by  similar  ma- 
chinery, but  turned  out  by  British  workmen.  That  this  was  prejudice 
may  be  admitted;  but  it  was  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  America,  not 
against  her. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  realm  of  the  shopkeeper  that  Americans 
have  become  popular.  They  have  been  taken  up  with  equal  or  even 
greater  enthusiasm  by  the  highest  ranks  of  society.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  their  popularity  has  been  due  in  great  measure  to  the  influence  of 
those  American  women  who  have  married  into  the  ranks  of  the  clever, 
titled,  or  wealthy,  who  form  the  most  important  elements  of  British  high 
society.  The  grace,  the  brightness,  and  the  adaptability  of  these  women 
have  made  them  immensely  popular;  and  the  British,  having  found  them 
fair  types  of  their  countrywomen  and  countrymen,  have  extended  an 
equally  cordial  welcome  to  the  latter.  At  every  house-party  held  in 
England  last  summer,  at  every  London  dinner,  and  on  every  yachting 
expedition,  Americans  were  much  in  evidence. 

There  have  been  many  signs,  also,  to  show  American  influence  on 
English  social  customs.  For  one  thing  it  may  be  seen  in  the  decay,  or, 
one  may  say  more  properly,  perhaps,  the  relaxation,  of  the  stiff-necked 
chaperon  system.  Until  quite  recently,  it  was  unusual  to  find  in  Eng- 
land a  formal  gathering  at  which  fashionable  young  women  were  al- 
lowed to  attend  unaccompanied  by  chaperons.  During  the  last  season, 
however,  there  were  many  such  affairs  organized  by  fashionable  young 
people,  and  under  the  dii-ection  of  a  single  young  matron,  as  is  very 
generally  the  custom  in  this  country.  There  is  a  very  noticeable  tend- 
ency in  England  to  allow  young  people  much  more  freedom  of  social 
intercourse  than  formerly.  It  cannot  be  said,  either,  that  the  change 
is  at  all  unpopular  with  the  yoimg  people  themselves,  or  that  it  seems 
likely  to  have  any  other  effect  than  to  develop  in  the  English  girl  the 
self-reliance  that  is  so  prominent  a  characteristic  of  her  American  cousin, 
and  to  make  young  men  and  women  understand  each  other  better  than 
imder  the  older  and  more  formal  system. 

Another  efl'ect  of  American  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  growing 
popularity  of  hotel  and  restaurant  life  abroad.  Until  the  American 
"invasion,"  it  was  almost  an  unheard  of  thing  for  a  family  to  take  dinner 
in  a  public  restaurant  when  their  own  house  was  available  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  as  for  entertaining  friends  in  such  a  ])lace,  tliat  was  looked 
upon  as  altogether  too  outre  U)  be  attempted.     Now,  however,  all  this 
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is  changed,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  London  host  and  hostess  to  call 
upon  the  resources  of  a  fashionable  hotel  or  restaurant  iu  gi^'ing  enter- 
tainments bevond  the  limits  of  ordinaiT  house  accommodation.  A 
significant  sign  of  the  trend  in  this  direction  is  to  be  found  in  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  fine  hotels  that  is  going  on  in  London  at  the  present 
time.  These  hotels  themselves,  by  the  wav,  are  becoming  rapidly  Ameri- 
canized. American  methods  of  organization  and  management,  American 
dishes,  and  American  drinks  are  coming  more  and  more  into  vogrue :  and 
it  is  easy  enough  to  find  half  a  dozen  hotels  iu  London  which  are  iu  all 
essential  respects  exactly  like  those  of  Xew  York. 

In  politics,  too,  the  English  have  taken  lessons  from  the  American 
book.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  predominatiag  iufluence  iu  international 
diplomacy  dm'iag  the  last  two  yeai^s  has  Ijeen  American.  It  was  first 
displayed  in  a  manner  to  compel  attention  at  the  Hague  Conference. 
Since  then,  the  prominence  of  the  L^nited  States  in  the  Chinese  negotia- 
tions and  the  occasion  for  extended  diplomatic  intercourse  between  Britain 
and  America  have  led  to  a  closer  study  of  Yankee  political  methods  and 
policies.  There  is  to-day  among  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  British 
political  paity  a  weU-defined  group  which  might  very  properly  be  desig- 
nated as  '■  the  American  school "  of  English  politicians.  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  is  the  most  prominent  mem1:>er  of  this  group;  and  a  close 
study  of  ^Ii\  Chamberlain's  articles  of  political  faith  reveals  an  unmis- 
takable American  influence  which  can  hardly  be  unconscious  on  the  part 
of  the  great  L^nionist.  It  is  far  more  probably  dehberate.  As  to  the 
effect  of  the  Americanizing  process  upon  the  popular  attitude  toward 
political  questions,  there  are  indications  that  even  that  great  foundation- 
stone  of  the  British  political  structure  —  the  free-trade  dogma  —  is 
beginning  to  crumble  under  the  contact  of  tarifif-entrenched  America. 
It  is  in  external  rather  than  internal  policies,  however,  that  the  two 
nations  are  likely  to  approximate  to  a  common  position :  and  in  this  pro- 
cess Great  Britain  is  likely  to  come  more  than  half  way. 

There  is  a  field  in  which  American  influence  is  more  marked,  per- 
haps, than  in  any  of  those  that  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  that  is 
the  domain  of  education.  In  the  study  of  the  classics  and  the  liberal  arts 
England,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  learn  from  America ;  but  in  technical 
and  commercial  instruction  she  is  gaining  valuable  lessons  from  this  side 
of  the  water.  It  is  significant  of  the  opinion  in  which  the  work  of 
some  of  our  great  technical  and  scientific  schools  has  come  to  be  held, 
that  on  the  foundation  of  the  new  Birmingham  University  a  committee 
was  sent  over  to  the  United  States  to  study  the  methods  of  instruction 
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in  vogue  here,  and  to  gain  ideas  for  incorporation  in  the  new  institu- 
tion. Even  more  recently  a  number  of  British  educational  authorities 
have  begim  an  investigation  of  American  methods  of  instruction  in  com- 
mercial branches  with  a  view  to  including  similar  courses  in  the  insti- 
tutions under  their  charge. 

The  whole  idea  of  technical  and  commercial  education  in  Great  Britain 
may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  American  influence.  Until  the  force  of 
American  competition  began  to  be  felt  very  decidedly,  and  the  successes 
of  American  trained  engineers  and  commercial  men  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  pointed  a  moral  too  obvious  to  be  disregarded,  there  was 
little  demand  and  less  provision  for  such  practical  training  as  the  leading 
American  universities  have  been  engaged  in  giving  for  many  years  past. 
At  the  time  when  the  Birmingham  University  was  projected,  it  was 
openly  announced  that  the  chief  object  sought  in  its  foundation  was  to 
afford  British  young  men  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the  kind  of  training 
that  is  imparted  in  this  country  by  such  institutions  as  the  Sibley  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  at  Cornell.  Englishmen  are  coming  around  to  the 
American  view  which  regards  the  various  technical  and  commercial  pur- 
suits as  being  as  creditable  as  the  callings  traditionally  known  as  the 
learned  professions. 

As  an  additional  example  of  the  growing  respect  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can style  of  practical  education  is  coming  to  be  held  in  England  may 
be  cited  the  increasing  number  of  young  Britons  who  are  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  obtain  their  education.  Within  the  past  year,  also,  a 
number  of  young  Englishmen  have  been  put  into  shops  in  Pittsburg  and 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States  as  the  best  means  of  giving  them  a  thor- 
oughly practical  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  factory  management 
and  of  the  trades  with  which  they  are  to  become  identified  in  one 
capacity  or  another.  All  these  young  men  will  return  home  thoroughly 
imbued  with  American  ideas,  and  will  add  increasing  strength  to  the 
movement  already  proceeding  toward  the  Americanization  of  British  in- 
dustrial life. 

The  common  speech  of  Englishmen  is  beginning  to  show  the  effect 
of  American  contact.  In  London  during  the  last  summer  it  was  not  at 
all  unusual  to  encounter  characteristic  American  expressions  in  the  con- 
versation of  bred-in-the-bone  Britishers.  Even  American  slang,  which 
has  been  heretofore  an  unfathomed  mystery,  has  made  its  insidious  way 
into  British  conversation.  Such  expressions  as  "get  there,"  "hustle," 
and  even  the  horrilJe  appellation  "rubberneck  "  fall  familiarly  from  Eng- 
lish lips.     British  ortliography  shows  numerous  modifications.     A  few 
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years  ago  it  was  impossible  to  sell  in  England  a  book  printed  in  America. 
No  matter  how  popular  the  author  or  the  book  itself  might  be,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  it  reset,  and  to  include  all  the  British  peculiarities  of 
spelling.  Now,  however,  this  procedure  is  no  longer  considered  necessary. 
English  readers  will  accept  books  printed  from  American  plates,  and  in 
numerous  cases  British  printers  themselves  are  discarding  such  forms 
as  "  honour  "  and  "  labour  "  in  favor  of  the  more  simple  American  forms. 

A  thousand  illustrations  might  be  given  from  the  petty  and  com- 
monplace details  of  thought,  conduct,  and  manners,  which  are  also  the 
significant  and  characteristic  things  of  life,  showing  the  progressive  in- 
fluence of  our  aggressive  Americanism  upon  the  British  people.  Both 
Americans  and  Englishmen  can  well  afford  to  regard  this  closer  relation- 
ship with  equanimity,  for  it  is  certain  to  result  in  the  encouragement  of 
the  best  qualities  of  both  peoples.  It  will  make  the  Briton  more  adapt- 
able, more  thoroughly  practical,  less  stiff-necked,  and  less  insular.  It 
will  impart  to  the  American  qualities  of  conservatism  and  stability ;  it 
will  render  him  less  self-conscious  and  provincial.  Best  of  all,  it  will 
promote  a  unity  of  plan  and  purpose,  will  bring  about  an  appreciative 
understanding,  and  will  establish  a  bond  of  sympathy  that  will  be  more 
effective  in  welding  the  two  nations  together  than  any  political  alliance 
possibly  could  be. 

Since  the  preceding  lines  were  written  they  have  had  a  most  strik- 
ing exemplification  in  the  profound  display  of  British  sympathy  for  the 
United  States  in  the  direful  calamity  of  the  President's  assassination. 
Such  an  outpouring  of  friendly  condolence  on  the  part  of  one  nation 
toward  another  is  without  parallel.  It  has  occasioned  surprise  as  well 
as  extreme  gratification  in  this  country. 

This  touching  evidence  of  friendly  and  sympathetic  feeling  has  been 
explained  very  generally  as  a  tribute  to  the  personality  of  Mr.  McKinley. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  explanation  accounts  for  it.  Yet  the  display 
was  too  fervent  and  too  widespread  to  be  merely  that;  for  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  Mr.  McKinley,  though  better  known  abroad  than  the 
majority  of  American  presidents,  nevertheless  was  a  vague  and  un- 
familiar personage  to  the  majority  of  Englishmen. 

The  true  explanation  of  this  widespread  appreciation,  the  sincerity 
of  which  can  be  in  no  wise  doubted,  is  that  it  has  been  a  manifestation 
of  the  new-born  feeling  of  familiarity,  admiration,  and  acquaintance 
which  has  come  to  Englishmen  from  the  past  few  years  of  contact  with 
Americans.  It  is  the  latest,  most  striking,  and  most  touching  evidence 
of  the  Americanization  of  England.  Earl  Mayo. 
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It  is  more  than  pi  /.able  that  irrigation  will  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  discussions  of  the  present  Congress,  and  that  legislation 
will  be  enacted  which  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  industrial  development 
in  the  West.  The  world-wide  movement  toward  the  Pacific  which  has 
followed  our  recent  achievements  in  war  and  commerce  has  awakened 
an  interest  in  the  vast,  undeveloped  region  which  separates  the  humid 
East  from  that  ocean,  and  has  stimulated  a  desire  for  its  settlement. 
Expansion  abroad  promises  to  be  followed  by  an  equally  momentous 
expansion  at  home. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  this  subject  is  likely  to  receive  atten- 
tion from  Congress.  Hereafter,  those  who  seek  homes  on  the  public 
domaiQ  must  look  for  them  in  the  arid  part  of  the  United  States,  where 
cultivated  crops  cannot  be  grown  by  the  aid  of  rainfall  alone.  The 
homestead  of  the  future  must  be  irrigated.  Before  the  settler  can  plant 
his  fields  with  any  hope  of  reaping  a  harvest,  he  must  provide  the  water 
supply  which  the  clouds  do  not  furnish:  and  ability  to  do  this  will  be 
the  measure  of  settlement.  The  immigrant  working  alone  cannot 
accomplish  this.  Formerly  he  could  do  so,  but  not  now.  The  land 
which  could  be  watered  by  small,  cheap  ditches  has  all  been  filed 
upon. 

The  further  extension  of  the  watered  area  requires  either  the  diversion 
of  large  rivers  or  the  storage  of  water  which  now  flows  down  from  the 
mountains  when  it  cannot  be  used.  In  order  to  do  either  of  these  things, 
costly  dams  must  be  built  to  withstand  the  floods  which  beat  against 
them;  great  canals,  extending  for  miles  to  the  remote  tablelands,  will 
have  to  be  excavated ;  and  expert  engineering  talent  must  be  employed 
to  design  these  structures  and  to  prepare  not  less  important  plans  for  the 
management  of  the  commerce  in  water  which  their  construction  will 
create.  The  day  of  individual  effort  has  passed.  Success  in  the  future 
requires  the  organization  of  the  irrigation  industry  and  the  expenditure 
of  public  or  corporate  funds  on  a  scale  not  heretofore  possible.  Before 
rivers  like  the  Missouri,  the  Big  Horn,  the  Green,  or  the  Columbia  can 
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be  put  to  use,  iiTigation  works  must  be  built  rivalling  in  magnitude  and 
cost  those  along  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile. 

This  will  not  be  done  until  there  has  been  legislation  by  Congress. 
The  arid  States  cannot  do  it,  because  they  have  not  the  means.  Private 
capital  will  not,  because  experience  has  shown  that  costly  private  works 
to  reclaim  public  lands  are  not  profitable.  Only  Congress,  as  the  cus- 
todian of  the  public  domain,  can  provide  the  conditions  indispensable 
to  satisfactory  progress.  Because  of  these  facts  agricultural  settlement 
in  the  West  has  been  for  many  years  slow ;  and  unless  more  favorable 
conditions  are  secured  the  reclaiming  of  public  land  will  soon  be  prac- 
tically at  an  end.  The  conquest  of  the  desert  is  a  great  undertaking ; 
and  even  with  all  the  aid  Congress  can  be  induced  to  extend,  progress 
hereafter  will  not  be  rapid. 

The  desire  of  the  West,  however,  is  not  so  much  for  rapid  develop- 
ment as  for  the  creation  of  better  social  and  industrial  conditions.  The 
first  generation  of  home-makers  is  not  longing  for  new  ditches,  new  set- 
tlers, or  increased  demands  on  the  water  supply  until  it  is  assured  of 
relief  from  the  evils  and  uncertainties  incident  to  the  haphazard  develop- 
ment of  the  past. 

The  most  serious  of  these  evils  are  the  lack  of  water  during  part  of 
the  growing  season,  and  controversies  over  its  ownership  when  there  is 
not  enough  for  all.  No  one  realized  at  the  outset  the  importance  which 
was  to  be  assumed  by  rights  to  water  in  irrigation.  Settlers  diverted 
streams  as  they  shot  wild  game  on  the  plains,  without  any  question  of 
their  right  to  do  so,  or  any  appreciation  of  the  need  of  laws  to  protect 
this  right  in  the  future.  Throughout  a  region  larger  than  any  European 
country  except  Eussia,  men  explored  creeks,  rivulets,  and  rivers,  to  find 
places  where  land  could  be  irrigated  at  small  cost.  When  the  bottom 
lands  along  the  creeks  and  rivers  of  the  plains  had  been  filed  upon,  they 
climbed  into  the  hills  and  diverted  the  rivulets  which  fed  the  streams 
below.  In  this  way,  farms  which  depend  on  the  same  supply  extend 
across  the  Western  plains  for  scores,  hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of 
miles.  The  Missouri  and  the  Colorado  rise  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
moimtain  peak.  The  water  of  one  finds  its  way  into  the  Atlantic,  that 
of  the  other  into  the  Pacific.  The  use  of  these  two  rivers  in  irrigation 
has  created  oases  of  fruit  and  foliage  in  what  was  once  an  uninhabited 
desert,  and  supports  populous  communities  in  a  dozen  different  States 
and  Territories.  Irrigation  from  the  Colorado  begins  in  the  Salton  Desert, 
150  feet  below  sea  level,  and  ends  in  Wyoming,  9,000  feet  above. 
The  ditch  farthest  south  waters  tropical  plants ;  the  crops  grown  under 
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the  ditch  farthest  north  have  to  withstand  frosts  during  every  month 
in  the  year. 

The  development  over  this  vast  area  has  gone  on  without  regulation 
or  restriction.  Men  have  built  ditches  wherever  they  could,  and  as  many 
as  they  pleased.  In  three  States  only  are  there  official  records  of  exist- 
ing ditches  which  will  show  either  investors  or  immigrants  how  much 
of  the  water  supply  is  already  controlled.  In  the  other  States  newcomers 
have  to  rely  on  what  they  see  or  on  what  some  one  tells  them.  What 
they  see  is  deceptive ;  what  they  are  told  is  often  based  on  an  imperfect 
imderstanding  of  the  situation.  No  one  can  tell,  on  lookiQg  at  a  river, 
how  many  ditches  it  supplies  above,  or  how  many  claims  to  its  waters 
exist  below.  Where  irrigation  is  profitable  and  ditch-building  easy,  the 
temptation  has  been  to  build  more  ditches  than  the  stream  will  fill. 
Men  see  rivers  filled  to  overflowing  during  the  season  of  flood,  and  fail  to 
realize  that  they  may  run  almost  dry  during  the  season  of  drouth.  At- 
tempts to  save  the  water  running  to  waste  in  April  and  May  lead  to  the 
planting  of  many  crops  which  the  empty  channel  of  August  destroys. 

In  many  irrigated  districts  crops  are  lost  every  year  not  because  of 
lack  of  water,  but  because  of  its  imperfect  distribution.  Streams  are 
high  when  irrigators  do  not  need  water,  and  low  when  they  do.  To 
change  this  is  the  function  of  reservoirs.  They  are  to  regulate  and  sup- 
plement the  natural  flow,  holding  back  the  surplus  when  it  is  not  needed, 
and  turning  it  loose  when  it  is.  The  need  of  these  reservoirs  is  not 
prospective.  On  many  streams  there  are  already  more  cultivated  fields, 
orchards,  and  gardens  than  the  natural  flow  will  maintain.  It  is  only 
through  storage  that  the  fields  akeady  reclaimed  can  be  kept  green. 

The  existing  canals  in  Salt  Eiver  YaUey,  Arizona,  will  irrigate 
250,000  acres  of  land.  Much  of  this  land  has  been  already  settled 
upon,  but  less  than  one-half  is  being  cultivated.  All  that  is  needed  to 
make  the  remainder  fruitful  is  more  water,  and  this  can  be  had  by  stor- 
ing the  floods.  Water  enough  comes  down  from  the  mountains,  but  it 
does  not  come  down  at  the  right  time.  The  100,000  acres  now  under 
cultivation  represent  not  what  can  be  done  with  the  river,  but  what  can 
be  done  with  its  low-water  discliarge.  A  similar  condition  of  affairs 
exists  along  the  South  l*latte  and  Arkansas  rivers  in  Colorado,  where 
only  a  fraction  of  the  arable  land  below  the  canals  is  cultivated,  and  all 
of  this  has  not  the  water  it  needs.  If  the  water  which  runs  to  waste 
in  the  winter  and  spring  were  stored,  irrigation  would  become  to  many 
in  fact  what  it  now  is  only  in  theory  —  an  insurance  against  drouth. 
These  conditions  are  not  exceptional.     They  prevail  on  scores  of  streams 
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in  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  California.  They  will 
appear  on  others  as  the  reclaimed  area  is  extended. 

In  recent  years  many  small  reservoirs  have  been  built  by  irrigators. 
These,  when  located  outside  the  channel  of  streams,  have  worked  well. 
There  is,  however,  another  class  of  storage  works  which  should  be  built 
by  the  Government,  and  should  remain  forever  Government  property. 
These  are  reservoii-s  located  in  the  channels  of  running  streams.  These 
reservoirs  have  such  relation  to  the  lives  and  property  of  those  living 
below  them,  and  so  vitally  affect  the  interests  of  those  having  rights  to 
the  natural  flow  of  the  stream,  that  they  always  give  rise  to  conflicts  and 
controversies  when  they  are  built  as  private  works,  and  a  division  has 
to  be  made  of  the  public  water  of  the  stream  and  the  private  water  of 
the  reservoir.  Wherever  the  supply  of  private  reservoirs  has  to  be  canied 
past  the  headgates  of  needy  irrigators,  the  public  authority  has  to  protect 
the  distribution ;  and  if  the  public  has  to  divide  the  stored  supply  it  had 
better  own  it. 

In  passing  laws  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs.  Congress  should 
take  into  account  the  needs  of  the  people  akeady  in  the  arid  region  as 
well  as  of  those  who  may  desire  to  occupy  the  public  lands.  Some  of 
the  bills  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  proposed  to  apply  the  water 
supply  made  available  by  Congress  exclusively  to  public  lands.  But  if 
this  were  done,  it  would  not  aid  in  the  best  development  of  many  sections. 
It  would  rather  aggravate  the  evils  which  now  exist.  The  settlers  on 
the  partly  watered  lands  of  Salt  Kiver  Valley,  Arizona,  now  have  the 
hope  that  they  may  some  day  store  tlie  waters  which  run  to  waste,  and 
relieve  their  shortage.  But  if  the  Government  should  construct  reservoii's 
and  apjjly  the  water  exclusively  to  the  irrigation  of  public  land,  not  only 
would  no  relief  be  afforded  to  these  struggling  settlers,  but  all  hope  of 
future  relief  would  be  taken  away.  This  does  not  mean  that  reservous 
will  not  make  possible  in  many  instances  the  reclamation  of  additional 
areas  of  public  land ;  but  the  benefits  from  this  will  be  smaU  compared 
to  the  increase  in  production  and  the  greater  security  the  reservoii's  wiU 
give  to  lands  already  settled. 

The  greatest  opportunity  for  creating  homes  on  the  public  domain  is 
through  the  diversion  of  the  unused  rivers  of  the  West,  of  which  the  Big 
Horn,  the  Missouri,  the  Columbia,  the  Grand,  and  the  Green  are  notable 
examples.  Along  these  rivers  are  millions  of  acres  of  public  land.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  the  climate  is  healthful  and  attractive,  and  all  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  except  that  the  diversion  of  these  rivers  is  costly  and 
difficult.     Storage  is  not  needed,  because  there  is  an  abundance  of  water 
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the  year  through.  Immigrants  have  looked  at  these  rivers  with  long- 
ing, but  helpless,  eyes.  Their  diversion  should  be  a  public  work,  not 
only  because  of  its  magnitude,  but  because  the  immense  areas  which 
these  head  works  will  dominate  render  it  desnable  that  they  should  be 
under  public  management.  The  welfare  of  thousands  of  homes  will  be 
dependent  upon  their  opemtions.  Every  consideration  which  has  led  to 
the  public  lighting  of  cities,  and  to  the  replacing  of  toll  bridges  by  free 
bridges  on  country  roads,  applies  with  equal  force  to  making  these  struc- 
tures public  works.  If  this  is  done  without  cost  to  the  settlers  below 
them,  it  will  be  no  discrimination  against  many  of  the  earlier  settlers 
who  selected  the  choice  locations,  and  whose  main  canals  cost  less  than 
will  many  of  the  laterals  along  the  rivers  where  Government  aid  is  desned. 

The  problems  with  which  Congress  should  deal  are  not,  however,  of 
water  alone,  but  of  land  and  water.  Those  who  object  to  Congress  ap- 
propriating money  for  irrigation  works  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
State  to  develop  its  own  resources.  To  this  the  States  reply  that  they 
do  not  control  their  resources,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  land  within 
their  borders,  including  much  of  the  land  to  be  nrigated,  belongs  to  the 
general  Government,  and  cannot  be  made  to  contribute  toward  this  de- 
velopment by  any  law  which  a  State  could  enact.  In  Arizona  nine  acres 
out  of  every  ten  are  public  land,  and  contribute  nothing  to  the  expense 
of  the  State  Government  either  in  rentals  or  taxes.  The  owner  of  one 
acre,  which  he  has  improved  without  aid,  justly  objects  to  being  taxed 
to  improve  the  nine  acres  belonging  to  the  United  States.  In  California 
forty-three  per  cent  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  United  States,  or  is  re- 
served and  not  subject  to  taxation,  in  Colorado  sixty  per  cent,  in  Idaho 
eighty -three  per  cent,  in  Montana  eighty -three  per  cent,  in  Nevada 
eighty-eight  per  cent,  in  Utah  eighty-three  per  cent,  and  in  Wyoming 
eighty -one  per  cent.  These  public  lands  are  not  a  benefit,  but  a  burden, 
to  States,  which  have  to  build  roads  and  bridges  across  them,  and  to 
protect  life  and  property  over  vast  areas  from  which  no  direct  return  is 
derived.  The  Western  farmer  cannot  and  will  not  improve  the  lands 
Ijelonging  to  the  United  States,  which,  when  improved,  would  be  open 
to  settlers  from  the  East  and  West  alike.  Nor  does  he  ask  the  Eastern 
farmer  to  help  pay  for  tlieir  improvement.  This  is  not  necessary.  It 
is  possible  to  make  such  modifications  of  the  present  land  laws  as  will 
})rovide  all  the  aid  which  private  enteryjrise  needs  to  secure  the  complete 
utilization  of  the  laud  susceptible  of  irrigation. 

At  the  last  sessicm  several  Ijills  were  introduced  into  Congress  pro- 
posing to  set  aside  for  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  the  proceeds 
37 
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from  the  sales  of  public  lands.  This,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  reform  in  land  legislation.  But  the  simple  setting  aside  of 
the  proceeds  from  land  sales  is  not  all  that  is  needed.  The  land  laws 
should  be  changed.  There  is  urgent  need  of  modifications  which  will 
prevent  speculative  filing  on  land.  While  all  the  land  laws  were  enacted 
for  the  benefit  of  settlers,  in  practice  they  have  been  made  use  of  by 
many  who  never  were  farmers  and  never  expect  to  be.  Scores  of  meri- 
torious irrigation  enterprises  have  been  wi-ecked  by  the  speculative  Desert, 
Preemption,  Timber  Culture,  or  Homestead  filings  made  on  the  land 
they  were  to  water. 

The  repeal  of  the  Preemption  and  Timber  Culture  Acts,  and  the 
cutting  down  of  desert  land  entries  from  640  to  320  acres,  have  improved 
the  situation.  The  passage  of  the  Carey  Act,  under  which  the  settler 
on  a  homestead  must  iiTigate  his  land  as  well  as  live  on  it,  was  another 
advance.  It  would  be  a  gain  if  the  Desert  Land  Act  were  repealed,  the 
irrigated  homestead  reduced  to  eighty  acres,  and  cultivation  requii'ed  as 
well  as  residence. 

There  is  also  need  of  a  law  which  will  provide  for  the  proper  man- 
agement and  disposal  of  the  grazing  lands.  Less  than  ten  per  cent  of 
the  remaining  public  domain  can  be  irrigated.  Over  400,000,000  acres 
have  no  agricultural  value  except  for  the  scanty  and  nutritious  grasses 
which  grow  upon  them.  This  land  is  now  an  open  common.  Any  one 
who  desires  can  turn  stock  upon  it.  The  gi^azing  privilege  is  a  valuable 
one,  and  there  have  been  frequent  armed  conflicts  over  its  control.  This 
land,  although  public,  is  not  unoccupied.  For  twenty  years  it  has  been 
a  gi"eat  breeding-gi^ound  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  its  contribution 
to  private  and  public  wealth  has  been  very  great.  The  people  who  are 
using  this  land  fi'ee  of  cost  feel  a  natural  desire  to  continue  this  use  as 
long  as  possible ;  and  any  attempt  to  change  existing  conditions  is  certain 
to  meet  with  vigorous  protest.  Many  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
present  conditions  fear  that  if  any  change  is  made  it  will  result  in 
the  control  of  these  lands  passing  to  syndicates  and  corporations,  and  the 
exclusion  from  them  of  the  small  farmer  or  stock  grower. 

Nevertheless,  the  present  situation  is  in  many  ways  undesirable  and 
unsatisfactory.  Those  who  understand  range  conditions  know  that  the 
unrestricted  use  of  the  public  lands  exists  to-day  in  theory  only.  Those 
who  desire  to  use  these  lands  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle  cannot  do  so  in 
competition  with  those  who  desire  to  use  them  for  sheep,  as  sheep  wiU 
drive  out  the  cattle.  The  struggle  for  control  has  led  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  thousands  of  miles  of  water  front ;  for  stock  must  have  water  as 
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well  as  grass,  and  whoever  controls  access  to  the  stream  controls  the 
gi'azing  land  which  borders  it.  Millions  of  acres  of  water  fronts  have 
passed  into  private  hands  in  the  last  five  years  for  this  purpose  alone. 
Immense  areas  of  public  domain  are  illegally  fenced. 

In  one  way  and  another  there  have  been  great  waste  and  loss  in  the 
attempt  to  evade  the  misfit  requirements  of  the  public  land  laws.  They 
do  not  suit  the  industries  or  climatic  conditions  of  the  arid  region.  Men 
have  been  forced  in  self-protection  to  resort  to  measures  they  dislike. 
The  question  which  Congress  should  consider  is  whether  some  better 
system  cannot  be  inaugurated.  One  thing  greatly  needed  is  a  closer 
union  of  the  nrigable  and  grazing  lands.  The  area  of  an  irrigated  home- 
stead should  be  reduced  to  provide  homes  for  the  largest  number  of  peo- 
ple ',  but  this  reduction  should  be  offset  by  giving  each  settler  the  right 
to  lease  or  purchase  a  larger,  but  limited,  area  of  grazing  land.  The 
chief  industry  pursued  on  the  land  of  the  arid  region  is  the  gi'owing  of 
live-stock.  Uniting  the  irrigable  and  grazing  lands  would  enable  far- 
mers to  grow  thek  winter's  food  supply  on  the  irrigated  land,  and  to 
support  their  stock  in  summer  on  the  grazing  land.  It  would  divide  the 
latter  into  a  multitude  of  small  holdings ;  would  increase  the  number  of 
people  benefited ;  and  would  make  the  growing  of  live-stock  attractive 
to  many  who  are  now  repeUed  by  the  risks  and  controversies  of  the  open 
range.  It  would  also  encourage  the  introduction  of  improved  breeds  of 
live-stock,  which  cannot  now  be  placed  on  the  open  range  because  of 
the  lack  of  control.  Stock  would  be  better  fed  and  better  cared  for  in 
winter;  and  a  humane  industry  would  replace  the  gamble  with  death 
by  cold  and  starvation  which  is  now  a  conspicuous  figure  of  the  open- 
range  industry  in  many  sections.  It  would  enlist  self-interest  in  the 
improvement  of  the  native  grasses  where  every  influence  now  tends  to 
their  destruction. 

The  grazing  lands,  for  the  present,  should  be  leased  and  not  sold. 
The  limits  of  irrigation  have  not  been  fixed,  nor  are  the  possibilities  of 
these  lands  sufficiently  known  for  the  limits  of  the  homestead  to  be 
marked  out.  Care  sliould  be  taken  that  these  leases  do  not  interfere 
with  homestead  settlement.  This  can  be  done  ])y  liaving  tlie  lands  class- 
ified by  the  general  Government,  and  the  grazing  and  hrigable  areas 
segregated,  or  by  having  every  lease  subject  to  entry  under  the  ])resent 
land  laws. 

The  object  of  leasing  would  be  to  bring  about  more  settled  conditions, 
to  give  the  irrigatf^r  a  more  secure  tenure  in  llic;  use  of  the  grazing  lands 
he  needs,  and  to  protect  the  native  grasses ;  but  if  leasing  is  adopted  it 
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will  inevitably  result  in  returning  to  the  Government  a  large  sum  of 
money.  At  a  rent  of  one  cent  an  acre  the  annual  income  would  be 
84,000,000.  The  experience  of  the  arid  States  in  leasing  lands  shows 
that  an  even  larger  sum  could  be  readily  secm^ed.  Colorado  leases  over 
3,500,000  acres  at  an  average  rental  of  eight  cents  an  acre.  Montana 
leases  neaiiy  1,000,000  acres  of  State  land  at  a  rental  of  over  eleven 
cents  an  acre.  Wyoming  leases  nearly  2,000,000  acres  at  an  average 
of  over  fom-  cents  an  acre.  The  rentals  in  Utah  average  nearly  six  cents 
an  acre.  The  Union  and  Northern  Pacific  railways  lease  nearly  2,000,000 
acres  at  rentals  varying  from  one  to  seven  cents  an  acre. 

Appropriations  for  irrigation  by  Congress  will  bring  this  country  face 
to  face  with  a  new  political  issue.  This  is  the  adjustment  of  State  and 
Federal  authority  over  the  water  resources  of  the  West.  Thus  far  State 
control  has  been  absolute  and  unquestioned ;  but  if  Congi-ess  provides  an 
additional  water  supply  some  aiTangement  must  be  made  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  supply.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  have  a  State  adminis- 
tration over  the  natural  flow  of  the  stream,  and  a  national  administration 
over  the  stored  supply  along  the  same  stream.  Any  uncertainty  regard- 
ing jurisdiction  would  be  likely  to  create  fiiction  and  to  work  badly  in 
another  duection.  It  would  lessen  the  efficiency  of  State  administra- 
tion in  States  having  satisfactory  laws,  and  would  prevent  improvements 
in  the  States  which  have  bad  laws. 

At  the  same  time  there  must  be  some  assurance  that  the  additional 
water  supply  made  available  by  the  public  funds  shall  benefit  actual 
users  and  not  enrich  the  holders  of  speculative  rights.  The  irrigation 
codes  of  some  of  the  arid  States  afford  such  assurance.  These  States  are 
ready  to  receive  aid,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  will  make  wise  use  of 
it.  But  there  are  States  where  no  one  knows  what  would  happen  if  the 
Government  built  reservons  or  canals  without  any  provision  for  the 
establishment  or  protection  of  rights  to  the  water  supply  made  available ; 
and  there  are  other  States  where  the  common-law  doctrine  of  riparian 
rights  would  menace  the  success  of  Government  reservoirs  as  it  now 
menaces  private  ones. 

The  advocates  of  national  aid  are  not  agreed  regarding  the  policy  to 
be  adopted.     Some  urge  national  control  as  well  as  national  aid.     They      :} ; 
believe  that  the  differences  in  State  laws  and  the  division  of  streams      |= 
crossing  State  lines  require  that  the  Government  should  take  entire  charge     I : 
of  the  distribution  of  water.     Those  who  oppose  this  favor  the  continua-      ' 
tion  of  State  control,  and  caU  attention  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
ali-eady  created  ui-der  Stale  lavrs,  and  dependent  on  these  laws  forstabil- 
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ity  and  value.  Titles  to  water  along  thousands  of  water-courses  have 
been  established  by  State  tribunals.  The  rights  vested  have  an  incredible 
value.  They  control  the  productiveness  of  many  million  acres  of  land. 
The  water  rights  on  the  little  creek  first  used  by  the  Mormons  are  worth 
81,600,000.  The  best  estimate  of  the  value  of  water  rights  in  Colorado 
places  them  at  890,000,000;  and  the  titles  to  similar  property  in  Cali- 
fornia are  worth  at  least  an  equal  sum.  For  the  general  Government  at 
this  late  date  to  assume  control  would  inevitably  cause  a  radical  disturb- 
ance of  existing  conditions.  The  differences  in  State  laws  are  funda- 
mental ;  and  a  national  law  which  would  operate  everywhere  alike  would 
be  revolutionary  in  some  States.  It  would  disturb  local  usages  and 
customs  to  which  communities  are  wedded  and  which  irrigators  under- 
stand. Laws  for  the  control  of  an  element  so  vital  and  necessary  to 
human  life  as  water  will  work  well  only  when  they  have  the  sanction 
of  the  people  most  concerned ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  mistakes  which 
have  been  made,  it  is  the  preponderating  belief  of  those  best  informed 
that  the  effort  of  the  Government  should  be  confined  to  aiding  the  States, 
and  should  leave  it  to  those  States  to  create  their  own  administrative 
systems,  and  work  out  their  own  problems.  In  doing  this  it  would  be 
leaving  the  solution  of  these  issues  to  the  people  most  familiar  with  the 
subject,  and  most  interested  in  the  success  of  the  industry,  and  hence 
would  be  entrusting  it  to  the  highest  intelligence  which  can  be  enlisted. 

Elwood  Mead. 
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Geographical  and  ethnic  conditions  have  always  suggested  to  t6e 
Canadian  that  broad  and  liberal  trade  relations  with  the  United  States 
woidd  be  natural  and  mutually  advantageous.  He  has  invariably  acted 
upon  this  view,  and  the  repeated  rejection  of  his  overtures  has  not  seri- 
ously shaken  his  faith  in  the  doctrine  that  the  present  trade  situation 
could  be  easily  changed  for  the  better.  In  1854  the  efforts  he  made  for 
more  liberal  terms  were  crowned  with  success  through  the  negotiation 
and  ratification  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  which  was  to  continue  in  force  for 
twelve  vears,  and  then  to  be  terminable  at  one  vear's  notice.  This 
treaty  provided  reciprocal  entry  for  the  natm-al  products  of  each  country 
into  the  markets  of  the  other.  Under  its  provisions  there  followed  a 
great  expansion  of  trade  between  the  two  countries,  an  increase  of  social 
intercourse,  and  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  community  of  interest. 

Notice  of  the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854  was  given 
by  the  United  States  Government  in  1865.  The  primary  cause  of  this 
action  was  supposed  to  be  a  feeling  of  resentment  provoked  by  the  fact 
that  news  of  the  Federal  defeat  at  ChanceUorsviUe  had  been  received 
with  cheers  by  the  majority  of  the  Tory  members  of  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament, then  in  session  at  Quebec.  At  this  time  public  feeling  in 
Canada  regarding  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  ran  high.  The  Liberals  of 
the  countiy  almost  to  a  man  sympathized  with  the  North,  while  the 
Tories,  as  a  rule,  sympathized  with  the  South.  The  action  of  the  United 
States  in  giving  notice  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  was  ill-judged,  if 
it  was  prompted  by  this  incident.  There  were  copperheads  in  the 
North,  in  no  insignificant  numbers,  as  ready  to  cheer  over  Federal  re- 
verses as  was  the  Tory  contingent  in  the  Canadian  Parliament.  No  less 
than  40,000  Canadians  had  aided  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Union. 
The  majority  of  the  people  of  Canada  were  intensely  sympathetic  with 
that  cause,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  was  a  wet  blanket  upon 
their  zeal ;  tending  to  strengthen  and  spread  the  feeling  for  which  it  was 
supposed  to  be  designed  as  a  punishment. 

It  was  contended  that  the  operation  of  the  treaty  gave  the  greater 
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advantages  to  Canada.  To  a  limited  extent,  and  in  the  narrow  sphere 
of  present  results,  this  may  possibly  have  been  true ;  but  a  statesmanlike 
view  of  the  operation  of  causes  that  would  tell  upon  the  future  was  not 
taken  by  those  who  held  this  opinion.  A  sordid  reckoning  as  to  which 
of  the  parties  to  the  agreement  sold  the  most  was  allowed  to  hide  from 
view  the  march  of  destiny  and  the  fraternal  blending  of  the  unmeasured 
forces  of  the  future.  If  the  treaty  in  its  practical  workings  was  unsat- 
isfactory to  the  United  States,  Canada  was  ready  to  modify  its  provi- 
sions; it  was,  in  fact,  anxious  to  do  so.  Before  the  fated  day  of  abro- 
gation arrived,  Canadian  envoys  had  visited  Washington  to  plead  for  the 
continuance  of  fraternal  trade  relations,  under  a  treaty  to  be  modified  in 
any  way  that  was  reasonable  and  just.  Their  reception  was  i  rebuff  — 
cold,  positive,  and  absolute.  They  returned  from  their  fruitless  errand ; 
and  Canada  at  once  set  about  the  confederation  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces,  a  task  which  was  accomplished  in  1867. 

In  twelve  years  the  treaty  had  more  than  quadrupled  the  amount  of 
trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  had  led  to  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  importation  of  American  manufactures  into  Canada. 
The  War  of  the  Rebellion  had  created  a  demand  for  Canadian  farm  prod- 
ucts gi'eater  than  would  have  existed  under  normal  conditions ;  and  the 
exportation  of  natural  products  to  the  United  States  in  1866,  the  last 
year  in  which  the  treaty  remained  in  force,  was  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  approaching  abrogation,  the  date  of  which  was  known  in  advance. 
In  that  year  the  total  export  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces 
to  the  United  States,  including  estimated  short  returns  from  inland  ports 
of  84,185,692,  was  844,143,908.  This  amount  was  composed  in  large 
part  of  farm  products,  namely,  animals  and  their  products  $11,319,243, 
and  agricultural  products  $13,722,721,  these  two  items  together  amount- 
ing to  $25,041,964.  In  the  same  year  the  British  American  imports 
from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $28,572,000,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  which  consisted  of  manufactures.  It  wiU  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  imports  into  Canada  for  the  year  1866  were  made  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  trade,  while  the  exports,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  were 
abnormal  in  amount.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  tendency 
under  natural  conditions  would  have  been  to  secure  the  equalization  of 
exports  and  imports. 

In  1866  the  liritish -American  exports  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
$16,826,000,  and  tlie  imports  from  Great  Britain  to  $40,062,000.  The 
most  consideraljle  items  on  the  list  of  exports  consisted  of  forest  products 
and  ships  built  at  Quebec.     The  exports  of  farm  products  from  the  Prov- 
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inces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  were 
inconsiderable.  From  the  United  Provinces  of  Canada  they  were  as 
follows:  animals  and  their  produce  $1,326,000,  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts $2,217,000,  making  a  total  of  $3,543,000.  The  imports  from  Great 
Britain  consisted  largely  of  manufactures.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in 
the  last  year  of  the  operation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854  the  chief 
market  for  Canada's  farm  products  was  the  United  States,  while  the 
chief  source  of  supply  for  its  manufactures  was  Great  Britain. 

Following  the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  came  the  imposi- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  duties  upon  farm  products.  These  duties 
were  of  an  almost  prohibitory  character.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
belief  was  entertained  that  Canada  required  access  to  the  American  mar- 
ket for  her  surplus  farm  products,  and  that  duties  reaching  to  the  limit 
of  exclusion  would  force  political  union.  If  this  opinion  was  enter- 
tained, events  proved  it  to  be  utterly  mistaken.  The  policy  of  repression 
at  once  begat  bitterness  and  deep-seated  resentment,  and  the  two  peoples 
commenced  to  drift  asunder.  The  Canadian  was  put  upon  his  mettle, 
and  proceeded  to  cast  about  for  new  markets.  The  American  was  no 
longer  asked  to  act  as  his  factor  in  the  exportation  of  such  farm  products 
as  had  previously  figured  as  a  part  of  American  imports.  The  Canadian 
quest  for  new  markets  was  successful.  In  due  time  the  export  of  farm 
products  to  the  United  States  dwindled  to  an  insignificant  fraction  of 
the  total  Canadian  export  in  that  line,  and  Canada  became  a  purchaser 
of  American  farm  products  for  her  own  consumption,  nearly  up  to  the 
limit  of  her  total  export  of  such  products  to  the  United  States  in  1866. 

In  the  meantime  Canada  maintained  a  wise  and  moderate  tariff  poli- 
cy toward  the  United  States.  The  percentage  of  duty  upon  the  total 
value  of  goods  entered  for  consumption  amounted  to  12.25  in  1868,  to 
15.98  in  1900,  and  to  16.06  in  1901.  It  never  rose  above  21.57,  which 
was  the  rate  in  1888.  During  all  the  period  from  1868  to  1901  the 
duty  upon  American  goods  entered  for  consumption  was  less  than  the 
average  duties  upon  the  amount  of  goods  entered  for  consumption  from 
all  other  countries;  the  duties  upon  the  total  American  imports  in  1901 
having  amounted  to  no  more  than  12.05,  while  those  upon  dutiable  im- 
ports were  24.83.  This  moderate  revenue  tariff  offered  no  obstacle  to 
the  liberal  importation  of  American  goods ;  and  while  repressive  Ameri- 
can duties  kept  Canadian  exports  to  the  United  States  at  a  standstill, 
the  Canadian  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  until  in  1901 
they  were  four  times  what  they  were  in  1866. 

Canada  is  now  the  third  largest  customer  the  United  States  kas  in 
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the  world;  Great  Britain  and  Germany  taking  the  precedence.  In  1900 
the  total  importation  of  Canada  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
3116,972,000,  or  821.65  per  head.  In  the  same  year  the  total  imports 
from  the  United  States  by  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America, 
and  all  the  West  Indies,  except  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  896,140,000,  or  81.70  per  head. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  held  in  the  United  States  that  the  trade 
conditions  prevailing  in  1866  continue  to-day,  and  that  Canada  is  still 
dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  a  market  for  her  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  sooner  the  American  learns  that  this  impression  is  utterly 
without  foundation,  the  sooner  will  a  true  appreciation  of  existing  con- 
ditions be  reached. 

The  following  statement  of  trade  returns  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  between  Canada  and  other  countries,  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1901,  will  afford  the  premises  from  which  to  draw 
correct  conclusions.  These  tables  are  compiled  from  advance  statements 
by  the  Customs  Department  at  Ottawa,  and  may  be  slightly  varied  upon 
careful  revision  for  official  publication : 

Canadian  Trade  with  the  Uxited  States. 

Total  imports  from  the  United  States 8119,306,000 

Imports  from  the  United  States  for  consumption 110,4^5,000 

Dutiable  imports  from  the  United  States  for  consumption 53.600,000 

Free  imjKDrts  from  the  United  States  for  consumption 56,884,000 

Total  exports  to  the  United  States 70,306,000 

Exports  to  the  United  States  ex  foreign  mdse 67, 983,000 

Portion  of  same  coin,  bullion,  gold  dust,  etc 28,486,000 

Actual  export  domestic  produce 39,497,000 

Deducting  domestic  produce  exports  from  goods  entered  for 
consumption,  actual  balance  of    trade   with  the  United 

States  against  Canada 70.988,000 

Caxadiax  Trade  with  Great   Britain. 

Total  imports  from  Great  Britain $43,164,000 

Imports  for  consumption 43,018,000 

Total  exports  to  Great  Britain,  produce  of  Canada 92,857,000 

Total  exports 105,328,000 

Canadian  Trade  with  All  Other  Cocvtries. 

Total  imports  from  all  other  countries $27,945,000 

Imports  for  consumption 27,7.'i4,000 

Exports  to  all  other  countries,  the  produce  of  Canada 16,501,000 

Total  exports 20,75^,000 
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The  totals  of  free  imports  for  this  year  were :  from  the  United  States, 
$56,884,000,  or  73  per  cent;  from  Great  Britain,  $11,316,000,  or  17.3 
per  cent ;  and  from  all  other  countries,  $7,469,000,  or  9.7  per  cent.  The 
rates  of  duty  were  as  follows :  From  all  countries,  entered  for  consump- 
tion 16.06,  dutiable  27.46;  from  the  United  States,  entered  for  con- 
sumption 12.05,  dutiable  24.83;  and  from  Great  Britain,  entered  for 
consumption  18.23,  dutiable  24.71.  Out  of  the  total  of  Canadian  im- 
ports 63  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States,  22^  per  cent  from  Great 
Britain,  and  14J  per  cent  from  all  other  countries.  Of  exports  not  in- 
cluding precious  metals,  the  United  States  took  21  per  cent,  and  Great 
Britain  53^J  per  cent. 

It  is  too  early  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  Canadian  import  returns 
for  1901,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  importation  of  manufactures 
for  that  year  by  Canada  from  the  United  States  and  from  Great  Britain ; 
but  the  returns  of  1900  will  serve  the  purpose.  For  that  year  the  Cana- 
dian imports  of  manufactures  from  the  United  States  and  from  Great 
Britain  were  as  follows :  From  Great  Britain,  value  of  free  manufactures 
$7,610,477,  dutiable  manufactures  $30,377,084;  making  a  total  of 
$37,987,561.  From  the  United  States,  free  manufactures  $18,021,365, 
dutiable  manufactures  $44,837,580;  making  a  total  of  $62,858,945. 

In  1898  the  importation  of  manufactures,  free  and  dutiable,  from 
Great  Britain  was  $26,732,584,  and  from  the  United  States  $43,834,769. 

The  importation  of  manufactm'es  for  1901  as  compared  with  1900 
has  probably  increased  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  and  fallen  off  in 
the  case  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  imports  for  consumption  had  risen  from 
$109,844,000  to  $110,485,000  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
fallen  from  $44,789,000  to  $43,018,000  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Dominion  possesses  the  great  stretches  of  productive  soil  upon 
this  continent  that  still  remain  unoccupied.  The  trend  of  the  isother- 
mal line  to  the  northwest  of  Lake  Superior  brings  within  the  wheat  belt 
a  region  extending  eight  degrees  northward  from  the  boundary  line,  and 
embracing  the  Peace  Eiver  valley.  In  1901  as  many  as  45,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  were  produced  in  Manitoba  and  the  Canadian  North- 
west from  2,000,000  acres  of  land.  There  are  from  250,000,000  to 
450,000,000  acres  more  of  wheat  land  in  that  country  waiting  to  re- 
spond with  bountiful  harvests  to  the  invitation  of  the  plough ;  and  as 
many  as  50,000,000  inhabitants  may  find  homes  and  subsistence  in  this 
part  of  the  Dominion. 

In  1901  Canada's  trade  in  farm  products  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  was  as  follows : 
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Exports  to  the  United  States. 

Agricultural  products,  the  produce  of  Canada $2,907, 924 

Agricultural  products,  foreign  produce 838,842 

Total 13,246,766 

Animals  and  their  products,  produce  of  Canada ^5,331,657 

Animals  and  their  products,  foreign  produce 286,947 

Total $5,618,606 

Total  export  of  farm  products $8,865,372 

Total  export  of  farm  products,  the  produce  of  Canada 8,239,581 

Exports  to  Great  Britain 

Agricultural  products,  produce  of  Canada $17,337,675 

Agricultural  products,  foreign 11,502,620 

Total $28,840,295 

Animals  and  their  products,  produce  of  Canada $49,186,025 

Animals  and  their  products,  foreign 500,744 

Total $49,686,767 

Total  export  of  farm  products $78,527,062 

Total  export,  produce  of  Canada 66,523,700 

Imports  for  Consumptiox  from  the  United  States. 

Agricultural  products  free $14,923,080 

Agricultural  products  dutiable 2,997,202 

Total ; $17,920,282 

Animals  and  their  products  free $4,587,785 

Animals  and  their  products  dutiable 2,961,973 

Total $7,549,758 

Total  imports  farm  products $25,470,040 

Portion  of  the  same  free 19, 510,865 

Imports  from  All  Other  Countries,  including  Great  Britain. 

Agricultural  products  free $687,626 

Agricultural  products  dutiable 531,904 

Total $1 ,219, 520 

Animals  and  their  products  free $3,429,356 

Animals  and  products  dutiable 100,950 

Total  animals  and  products $3,530,300 

Total  farm  products $4,749,826 
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Of  the  863,000,000  of  manufactures  purchased  by  Canada  from  the 
United  States  in  1900,  Canadian  farmers  purchased  quite  S3 0,000, 000. 
They  were  permitted  in  retm-n  to  project  a  dole  of  88,239,000  of  farm 
products  over  the  tai'iff  waU  of  the  United  States,  and  to  see  brought  into 
Canada  from  the  United  States,  free  of  duty,  hides  and  skins  to  the  value 
of  82,432,000,  wool  8398,000,  horses  890,000,  broom  corn  8209,000, 
hemp  8299,000,  Indian  corn  86,484,000,  flaxseed  8662,000,  tobacco  leaf 
81,720,000,  raw  cotton  84,731,000,  and  some  other  articles  of  less  value ; 
making  a  total  of  free  farm  products  imported  fi'om  the  United  States 
amounting  to  819,500,000.  Xaturally,  the  farmer  thinks  some  kind  of 
readjustment  would  be  proper ;  and  he  will  take  very  kindly  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  goods  manufactm-ed  in  places 
where  he  could  furnish  the  operatives  with  the  food  they  consume,  and 
with  some  of  the  raw  materials  requii-ed  in  the  production.  Of  the  farm 
products  upon  the  export  and  import  list,  Canada  bought  of  the  United 
States  to  the  extent  of  824,058,000  in  excess  of  her  sales  to  that  country, 
while  the  United  States  bought  of  Canada,  in  excess  of  her  sales  to 
that  country,  articles  amounting  to  81,411,000.  Canada  bought  of  the 
United  States,  in  excess  of  her  sales  to  that  coimtry,  the  following  farm 
products,  for  consumption:  Corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  commeal,  oatmeal, 
rye  and  wheat  flour,  malt,  seeds,  apples,  small  fiaiits,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
tobacco  leaf,  broom  corn,  hemp,  flaxseed,  horses,  hogs,  poultry,  eggs, 
butter,  lard,  bacon  and  hams,  beef  salted  in  baiTels,  pork  in  barrels,  other 
meats,  grease,  hides  and  skins,  wool,  and  many  minor  articles. 

Some  of  the  facts  above  set  forth  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  The  Canadian  tariff  rates  are  less  than  one-half  those  of  the 
United  States.  (2)  The  Canadian  exports  of  farm  products  to  the  United 
States  are  only  one-third  as  much  as  in  1866.  (3)  Canadian  imports 
from  the  United  States  are  now  over  four  times  what  they  were  in  1866. 
(4)  Canadian  imports  from  Great  Britain  have  increased  less  than  ten  per 
cent  since  1866.  (5)  Canadian  exports  of  farm  products  to  Great  Brit- 
ain have  increased  twenty-fold  since  1866.  (6)  Canada  buys  three 
times  as  much  fi'om  the  United  States  as  she  sells  to  that  countr}',  leav- 
ing out  of  account  the  precious  metals.  (7)  Without  including  raw 
cotton,  Canada  buys  from  the  United  States  two  and  a  half  times  the 
amoimt  of  farm  products  that  she  sells  to  that  country.  (8)  Canada 
buys  at  least  810,000,000  more  manufactures  from  the  United  States 
than  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  (9)  Canada  finds  her  chief  market 
for  farm  products  in  Great  Britain.  (10)  Of  the  total  imports  of  Canada 
sixty-three  per  cent  comes  from  the  United  States.     (11)  Canada  g^ves 
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the  United  States  a  free  list  of  $56,884,000,  or  seventy-three  per  cent 
of  her  entire  free  list.  Included  in  the  free  list  from  the  United  States 
are  839,000,000  of  free  farm  products,  free  forest  products,  and  free 
manufactures.  (12)  Canada  receives  practically  no  free  list  from  the 
United  States,  except  the  precious  metals. 

Canada  cannot  afford  to  continue  the  present  state  of  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States.  They  do  not  serve  to  promote  her  prosperity. 
Her  purchases  from  the  United  States  must  be  paid  for,  in  a  large  part, 
from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  her  products  to  other  countries.  If  she  is 
to  be  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  she  wants  at  least  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  the  wood.  The  United  States  can  easily  give  to  her  a 
kind  of  reciprocity  that  will  put  matters  upon  the  proper  basis,  by  en- 
abling her  to  sell  her  products  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  to 
an  amount  somewhat  approaching  the  extent  of  her  purchases  from  that 
country.  Failing  to  secure  this  arrangement,  Canada  can  give  to  the 
United  States  a  kind  of  reciprocity  that  will  make  the  volume  of  im- 
ports from  that  country  nearly  as  lean  and  hungry  as  is  the  present 
scale  of  exportation  to  it.  The  simple  formula  for  securing  this  result 
is  to  adopt  the  American  tariff';  and  Canada  is  rapidly  settling  down  to 
the  conviction  that  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  taking  this 
course,  if  proper  concessions  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  supply  of  raw  material  for  paper-making  has  become  a  matter 
of  much  importance  to  the  paper  mills  of  the  United  States.  Canada 
possesses  a  great  reserve  of  spruce  timber  suited  to  that  use.  Her  pub- 
lic men  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  such  a  possession.  No  obsta- 
cle has  yet  been  placed  in  the  way  of  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood ;  but 
it  would  be  natural,  in  a  possible  movement  for  reciprocity  of  tariffs,  to 
require  the  manufactm^e  of  Canadian  pulp  wood  into  paper  in  Canada. 
This  course  would  very  likely  be  taken,  as  has  already  been  the  case 
with  saw-logs  and  lumber  manufacture. 

The  change  in  the  fiscal  relations  of  the  two  countries  that  would 
form  a  reasonable  and  proper  basis  of  adjustment  would  be  to  make  the 
natural  i)r(xlucts  (jf  the  farm,  tlie  forest,  the  mine,  and  the  sea  recipro- 
cally free,  and  U)  provide  that  Canada  should  not  discriminate  in  her 
tariff  rates  in  favor  of  other  coiuitries.  At  first  sight  this  may  seem 
rather  a  sweeping  proposition.  The  lumberman  who  wants  to  hasten 
the  extinction  of  the  American  forests,  and  the  farmer  who  lias  the  faith, 
bom  of  ignorance  of  the  facts,  that  the  small  Canadian  sur])lus  of  larni 
products  that  might  find  a  market  for  c(jnsuraption  in  the  United  States 
would  swamp  the  vast  production  of  that  country,  will  loudly  protest. 
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This  proposal,  however,  for  reciprocally  free  natural  products  will  be 
found,  upon  examination,  a  reasonable  one.  It  must  be  borne  in  miud 
at  the  outset,  as  before  stated,  that  Canada  consumes  farm  products  from 
America  amounting  to  two  and  a  half  times  the  total  of  her  own  export 
of  farm  products  to  that  country.  Free  trade  would  greatly  stimulate 
this  consumption ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Indian  corn,  all  the  cereals, 
flom*,  meal,  fruits,  animals,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  eggs,  meats  of  various 
kinds,  seeds,  potatoes,  vegetables,  etc.,  pay,  when  imported  iuto  Canada, 
duties  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  those  levied  upon  similar  articles  by  the 
United  States.  Under  free  trade  British  Columbia  and  the  Klondike 
region  would  buy  their  food  supplies  from  Washington  and  Oregon, 
The  Maritime  Pro^dnces — Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island — with  a  population  of  925,000,  would  buy  their  food 
supplies  from  cities  upon  the  American  seaboard.  Ontario  and  Quebec 
would  buy  largely  of  Indian  corn,  as  at  present,  together  with  increased 
quantities  of  coarse  gTains,  flour,  pork,  and  meats  for  the  use  of  men  en- 
gaged in  lumbering  and  mining  operations. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Canadian  purchases  of  farm  products  would 
still  exceed  Canadian  sales  for  consumption  in  the  same  lines  to  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  balance  against  the  United 
States  would  not  be  large  in  this  interchange  of  farm  products.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  Canadian  export  of  such  products  would  be  more 
than  six  times  as  great  as  at  present,  or  more  than  double  the  export 
under  the  stimulus  of  war  demand  and  impendiug  reciprocity  abroga- 
tion in  1866,  or  in  round  numbers,  say,  850,000,000.  It  is  also  likely 
that,  under  the  stimulus  of  free  admission,  the  Canadian  imports  of 
farm  products,  amounting  in  1901,  without  raw  cotton,  to  S20,737,000, 
would  be  doubled,  v»'hich  would  leave  a  balance  of  about  $8,000,000 
between  export  and  import  of  farm  products.  The  exports  of  forest 
products,  amounting  in  1901  to  812,205,000,  and  of  miue  products, 
amounting  to  838,501,000,  which  included  826,824,000  of  gold  dust, 
nuggets,  gold-bearing  quartz,  and  silver  concentrates,  would  be  iucreased ; 
but  the  total  iucrease  in  the  export  of  all  lines  of  natural  products  would 
hardly  amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  three-fifths  of  the  actual  American 
balance  of  trade  against  Canada  last  year.  In  the  meantime  the  general 
stimulus  to  trade,  resulting  from  making  natural  products  free,  would 
largely  iucrease  the  Canadian  importation  of  American  manufactures 
and  other  commodities ;  and  it  is  certaiu  that  under  the  proposed  new 
arrangement  the  United  States  would  continue  to  score  large  annual 
balances  of  trade  against  Canada. 
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'In  the  case  of  all  articles  of  farm  produce ,  of  which  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  a  considerable  surplus  for  sale  in  Great  Britain  and 
other  foreign  markets,  free  trade  between  the  two  countries  would  have 
little  or  no  effect  upon  prices.  This  would  apply  to  wheat,  flour,  bacon, 
hams,  pork  in  barrels,  cheese,  etc.  The  Canadian  producer  might  ben- 
etit,  to  a  limited  extent,  through  competition  between  American  and 
Canadian  buyers  in  his  own  market,  because  rings  and  combinations  of 
buyers  would  be  more  difficult  to  establish  and  maintain  than  if  the 
American  buyer  were  excluded.  In  the  case  of  articles  exported  to  the 
United  States  for  consumption,  free  trade  would  have  no  appreciable 
effect  upon  prices,  because  of  the  insignificant  amount  of  importation 
compared  with  the  great  volume  of  production  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  case  of  sawn  lumber  the  importation  into  the  United  States  from 
Canada,  for  consumption,  amounted  last  year  to  about  500,000,000  feet, 
board  measure,  which  was  less  than  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  quan- 
tity of  lumber  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  To  assert  that  one 
and  a  half  per  cent  will  depress  ninety-eight  and  a  half  per  cent  to  the 
extent  of  the  duty,  or  will  even  affect  prices  in  any  material  degree,  is 
absurd. 

This  view  of  the  case  was  placed  before  the  American  members  of 
the  Trade  Committee,  when  the  Joint  High  Commission  met  in  1898; 
and  the  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley  freely  admitted  that  American  lumber 
prices  could  not  be  appreciably  affected  by  the  importation  of  Canadian 
lumber  free  of  duty,  with  the  amount  then  imported,  or  likely  to  be  im- 
ported. The  same  conditions  would  hold  good  with  regard  to  eggs, 
barley,  vegetables,  potatoes,  cheese,  butter,  and  other  articles  of  farm 
produce  likely  to  be  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  for  con- 
sumption. The  disparity  between  the  volume  of  importation  and  that  of 
domestic  production  would  be  even  greater  in  the  case  of  these  articles 
than  in  the  case  of  lumber,  and  free  trade  could  not  to  any  material 
extent  affect  prices.  The  Canadian  lumberman  and  farmer  desii-e  free 
access  to  the  American  market,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  depressing 
prices  in  that  country  to  the  present  level  of  prices  in  Canada,  wliere 
difference  of  price  exists,  because  that  would  do  them  no  good.  Theii* 
desire  for  free  trade  arises  from  the  expectation  that  the  Canadian  price 
will  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  the  duty  when  the  latter  is  removed. 
In  the  case  of  failure  of  a  crop,  or  great  scarcity  of  any  article,  free 
trade  might  in  exceptional  cases  relieve  the  strain  and  affect  prices,  to 
the  Ijenefit  of  aU  classes,  in  either  country. 

Absolute  free  trade  has  existed  between  all  the  States  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Union  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Its  operation  has  been 
entii-ely  satisfactory.  It  has  fui-nished  the  most  absolute  vindication  of 
the  wisdom  of  dispensing  with  tariff  restrictions.  Between  different 
States  and  different  gi'oups  of  States,  great  diversity  of  soil,  climate, 
production,  and  general  conditions  have  always  existed.  These  difier- 
ences  are  as  great  as  those  dividing  the  Canadian  Provinces  and  Terri- 
tories fi'om  the  American  Union.  The  logical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  would  have  called  for  duties  upon  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  fertile  AVest,  in  behalf  of  the  farming  interests  of  the 
less-favored  New  England  and  Middle  States ;  and  also  for  duties  upon 
the  goods  produced  in  the  well-established  manufactm-ing  plants  of  the 
Eastern  States,  in  favor  of  the  new  and  struggling  industries  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  the  Pacific  slope. 

The  assertion  that  such  a  policy  would  have  promoted  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  Union  would  be  absurd.  The  humblest  citizen 
knows  that,  with  every  extension  of  the  area  over  which  the  system  of 
free  interstate  commerce  prevails,  the  more  apparent  become  the  advan- 
tages confeiTcd  by  that  system.  The  nearer  the  approach  to  this  system 
in  the  trade  policy  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  better  for  both 
countries ;  for  similar  results  to  those  that  have  followed  the  application 
of  the  system  of  free  trade  in  the  United  States  would  follow  its  appli- 
cation to  the  gi'eat  Canadian  domain.  A  Zollverein  would  perhaps  be 
the  truly  scientific  and  effectual  method ;  but  years  of  trade  repression 
and  business  estmngement  and  the  development  of  a  vast  export  trade 
with  the  Motherland  make  this  an  unattainable  aiTangement  at  the 
present  time.  Free  trade  in  natural  products  and  moderate  revenue 
duties  upon  a  reasonable  schedule  of  finished  products,  as  at  present  in 
Canada,  with  application  of  the  most-favored-nation  treatment  by  each 
country  to  the  other,  will  prove  infinitely  more  satisfactory  than  present 
conditions,  and  will  naturally  lead  up  to  such  further  developments  as 
will  accord  with  the  wishes  and  the  interests  of  both  countries. 

The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  found  North  America  inhab- 
ited by  5,500,000  English-speaking  people.  At  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury the  number  had  increased  to  80,000,000;  and  an  area  of  7,000,000 
square  miles,  rich  in  all  the  resources  that  the  most  advanced  form  of 
civilization  requhes,  is  now  the  heritage  of  the  American  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  history  of  the  last  hundred  years  is  a  glorious  record  of  progress 
and  expansion  for  these  peoples.  The  United  States  has  suddenly 
stepped  to  the  fi'ont  as  a  great  world  power,  and  will  be  content  with 
nothing  short  of  the  foremost  manufacturuig,  commercial,  and  naval 
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position.  The  world  is  respectfully  taking  the  measure  of  the  new 
Colossus,  and  forgets  to  indulge  in  the  old-time  criticisms  about  swag- 
ger, rawness,  and  self-assertion.  The  portals  of  the  twentieth  century 
have  opened,  and  down  the  vista  of  its  one  hundred  eventful  years  to 
come  there  looms  the  shadowy,  half-defined,  half-concealed  revelation  of 
mighty  achievements  and  illimitable  accretions  of  force.  While  this 
great  power  commands  the  attention  of  the  world,  a  younger  member  of 
the  galaxy  of  Anglo-Saxon  commonwealths  is  rounding  into  national 
life,  and  has  laid  wisely  the  foundations  of  its  political  structure,  adher- 
ing closely  to  the  structure  and  spirit  of  the  form  of  government  that 
has  been  shaped  in  the  furnace  of  conflicts,  and  evolved  from  contact 
with  difficulties  and  by  the  application  of  the  lessons  learned  during  a 
thousand  years.  Experience  shows  that  the  British  model  will  well 
serve  the  purpose  of  Canada.  The  young  nation  is  taking  stock  of  its 
immense  resources,  and  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  its  people  will 
number  a  hundred  millions.  The  future  of  these  two  great  common- 
wealths upon  the  American  continent  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  world,  and  of  greater  importance  to  themselves.  It  will  be  a  great 
disaster  if  the  policy  of  the  last  thirty-five  years  is  continued  by  the 
United  States,  with  the  probable  result  of  being  imitated  by  Canada. 
Let  us  hope  rather  that  the  American  policy  of  free  trade  within  the 
Union  will  be  imitated  as  far  as  may  be  permitted  by  circumstances, 
and  may  be  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  separate  national  auton- 
omy, and  that  provision  will  speedily  be  made  for  the  development  of 
a  vast  and  mutually  advantageous  commerce,  for  the  growth  of  friendly 
relations,  and  for  the  securing  of  a  permanent  peace. 

John  Charlton. 
38 
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It  is  related  that,  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  which  ceded  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  the  United  States,  Seiior  Sagasta,  the  Spanisli 
Prime  Minister,  said :  "Xow  is  Spain  avenged."  How  true  has  this  pre- 
diction proved !  The  Philippine  Islands  have  already  cost  our  Govern- 
ment more  than  8300,000,000,  and  many  of  the  Ijest  of  the  youth  of  our 
land.  Their  acquisition  may  transform  us  from  a  peaceful  into  a  war- 
like nation.  Victor  Cousin  was  not  without  reason  when  he  said :  "  Tell 
me  the  geography  of  a  country,  and  I  wiU  teU  you  its  future." 

Continuous  territory  is  the  least  vulnerable  form  of  possessions.  It 
is  a  rule  of  warfare,  as  unerriag  as  the  instinct  of  self-interest,  that  the 
enemy  should  always  be  attacked  at  its  weakest  point.  We  followed 
that  rule  in  the  late  war  with  Spain.  We  did  not  engage  her  upon  her 
home  territory  because  we  knew  it  would  require  ten  times  the  men  and 
ships  to  enforce  submission.  We  made  our  assaults  upon  her  most  yuI' 
nerable  possessions,  namely,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  3,000  and 
13,000  miles,  respectively,  from  her  base  of  operations.  We  attacked 
her  in  the  two  colonies  where  the  people  were  in  open  revolt  against 
Spanish  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  where  we  knew  we  should  receive 
cooperation  and  assistance. 

Foreign  powers  have  hitherto  hesitated  to  make  war  upon  us,  because 
of  the  knowledge  that,  even  if  successful,  they  could  not  permanently  hold 
any  of  our  territory.  The  rulers  of  foreign  nations  knew  with  certainty 
that  even  if  they  could  accompKsh  the  difficult  feat  of  occupying  and  an- 
nexing a  portion  of  our  continuous  country,  the  succeeding  years  would 
undoubtedly  be  spent  by  our  nation,  as  well  as  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
annexed  territory,  in  preparing  to  overthrow  the  rule  of  the  foreign  power. 
The  fear  of  such  a  result  and  the  knowledge  of  the  enormous  advantage 
possessed  by  those  who  fight  in  defence  of  home  and  country  have  pre- 
vented even  the  dream  of  a  war  of  conquest  against  us.  The  continuity 
of  our  territory  not  only  prevents  attack,  but  also  enables  us  to  determine 
at  our  will  when  we  shall  go  to  war.  If  we  are  not  ready  when  the  cause 
arises  we  can  wait  in  our  impregnable  country  until  we  are  prepared,  as 
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we  did  just  before  the  late  Spanish  War.  It  also  gives  us  the  choice  of 
the  place  of  battle.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  once  said:  "The  distinction  be- 
tween a  continuous  empire  and  one  severed  and  dispersed  over  the  seas 
is  vital." 

With  the  acquisition  of  islands  7,000  miles  fi'om  our  shores,  how 
changed  becomes  the  situation !  In  our  fii'st  conflict  with  a  European 
nation,  the  scene  of  action  will  be  shifted  to  the  Philippines.  Our  foe 
will  see  the  importance  of  attacking  our  weakest  point,  and  will  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  those  islands  have  recently  been 
in  arms  against  us ;  knowing  full  well  that  where  death  in  such  a  con- 
flict has  embittered  so  many  families,  the  spirit  of  insurrection  will  con- 
tinue for  at  least  a  generation.  On  account  of  these  disadvantages,  some 
difficulties  with  foreign  powers  are  likely  to  develop  into  wars,  which 
would  probably  never  have  occurred  had  not  the  vulnerability  of  these 
far-away  islands  been  an  allurement  to  the  aggressive  spiiit  of  warlike 
nations. 

If  we  are  to  retain  the  Philippines,  what  must  be  done  to  overcome 
the  disadvantage  of  their  situation?  We  want  no  such  surprises  as 
Spain  received  from  us.  It  becomes  necessary  to  fortify  the  seaboard 
cities  and  towns,  and  to  retain  in  the  islands  a  force  sufficient  not  only 
to  prevent  insurrection,  but  to  repel  foreign  attack.  It  will  be  further 
necessar}^  nearly  to  double  the  proper  strength  of  our  navy^  so  that  in 
case  of  war  we  may  be  able  to  retain  on  our  own  coast  the  ships  neces- 
sar\^  for  our  defence  and  also  to  have  in  the  Archipelago  fleets  sufficiently 
large  to  meet  the  enemy  and  to  engage  him  with  success.  Although 
the  total  area  of  the  Philippines  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  New  Mex- 
ico, it  is  divided  into  so  many  islands  that  the  seacoast  to  be  defended 
must  nearly  equal  that  of  all  the  States  bordering  upon  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans. 

But  what  will  be  the  cost  of  aU  this  ?  The  numerous  seaboard  cities 
cannot  be  fortified  for  less  than  tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  army 
of  occupation  scattered  among  these  many  islands  to  prevent  foreign 
aggression  and  domestic  insurrection  cannot  be  safely  reduced  below 
30,000  men.  The  cost  of  such  an  army,  based  upon  former  appropria- 
tions of  Congress,  cannot  be  less  than  845,000,000  per  annum.  The 
army  already  there  is  costing  more  than  $65,000,000  a  year.  General 
Wesley  Merritt,  in  a  recent  interview,  said:  "Doubtless  the  American 
jjeople  will  be  sorry  to  be  assured  that  a  permanent  army  of  40,000 
soldiers  will  l>e  required  to  hold  the  Philij)pines ;  but  conservative  offi- 
cers on  the  spot  are  convinced  that  this  view  of  the  situation  is  correct." 
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The  Government  expends  about  $3,000,000  for  the  building  of  each  bat- 
tleship, and  a  large  amount  each  year  to  repair  it,  although  after  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  it  will  become  antiquated  and  useless. 

Whence  are  we  to  obtain  aU  the  money  which  it  is  so  necessary  to 
expend  in  order  to  keep  a  firm  grasp  upon  these  distant  possessions? 
It  cannot  be  collected  from  the  Philippine  people ;  for,  although  they  have 
been  paying  most  of  the  exorbitant  taxes  imposed  by  Spain,  the  revenue 
is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  their  civil  gov- 
ernment. It  is  quite  likely  that  the  revenues  will  be  insufficient  for 
that  purpose  when  the  school  system  is  in  full  operation,  and  the  nu- 
merous necessary  improvements,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  public  buildings, 
and  harbors,  are  made.  These  military  and  naval  expenses  can  come 
only  from  our  national  Treasury,  and  apparently  the  outlay  will  be 
perpetual. 

The  great  wealth  and  development  of  our  country  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  peace,  and  that  we  have  not  been  compelled 
to  impose  a  constant  tax  on  our  industries  and  people  to  maintain  large 
armies  and  navies.  With  our  sovereignty  removed  from  the  Philippines, 
and  with  our  sources  of  income  practically  unlimited,  we  should  still  be 
able  to  pm-sue  our  policy  of  peace  and  good  will  without  fear  of  foreign 
aggression. 

In  view  of  the  situation  in  China,  the  Philippine  Islands  are  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  of  great  strategic  value.  It  is  very  improbable  that 
we  shall  ever  have  any  difficulty  with  the  Chinese,  because  our  interest 
is  identical  with  theirs,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  tlie 
Chinese  Empire.  But  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  why  keep  soldiers  600 
to  1,500  miles  from  the  possible  scene  of  action,  with  a  very  limited 
transport  service  —  and  it  is  suggested,  by  the  way,  that  this  should  be 
sold  —  when  we  could  place  them  on  our  own  concession  at  Shanghai, 
as  the  French,  Germans,  and  English  have  done? 

The  decision  as  to  whether  we  are  to  hold  the  Philippine  Islands  in- 
volves, therefore,  the  question,  whether  we  are  willing  to  relinquish  con- 
centration for  diffusion ;  to  exchange  land  power,  our  natural  strength, 
as  to  which  we  have  enormous  advantages,  for  sea  power,  as  to  which 
we  have  no  peculiar  advantage ;  and  to  give  to  the  enemy  in  each  conflict 
the  choice  of  weapons,  as  well  as  of  time  and  place  of  battle.  With  our 
military  power  upon  land,  we  need  neither  a  large  army  nor  a  large  navy, 
and  require  only  a  light  taxation  upon  the  industries  and  people  of  the 
nation,  which  means  prosperity.  Exchanging  this  for  sea  power,  we 
shaU  need  a  navy  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  any  warlike  nation,  and 
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also  a  large  army  to  sustain  the  results  of  our  naval  engagements;  in- 
volving taxation  which  will  so  cripple  many  of  our  industries  that  they 
will  be  unable  to  compete  for  trade  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  which 
means  adversity. 

Why  pursue  a  course  which  will  weaken  the  military  strength  of 
our  nation,  which  will  make  a  greater  drain  upon  the  Treasury  than  will 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  profits  it  will  give  to  commerce,  and  which 
will  compel  us  to  abandon  the  policy  under  which  we  have  grown  so 
great  ?  Why  give  up  the  advantages  of  a  peaceful  people  for  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  warlike  people?  "They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword."  That  judgment  threatens  not  man  alone,  but  also 
every  nation  that  indulges  the  dream  of  universal  empire.  Why  not 
avoid  the  stupendous  blunder  of  the  acquisition  of  these  islands,  by  help- 
ing their  people  to  establish  a  government  of  their  own,  based  upon 
Republican  principles,  and  thereby  continue  to  be  the  beacon-light  of 
liberty  and  civilization  to  all  the  world  ? 

JoHX  F.  Shafroth. 
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The  Chinaman  in  America,  as  a  social  entity,  is  almost  entirely  un- 
known. He  is  an  alien,  whether  Christian  or  "heathen."  He  is  shy 
and  self-contained,  and  a  mystery  to  the  great  majority  of  Americans, 
who  have  little  sympathy  with  him.  He  does  not  assimilate  readily 
with  other  people.  While  there  is  often  much  in  common  between  men 
of  white,  black,  and  red  skins,  the  yellow  man  is  rarely  a  party  to  their 
affairs.  Among  the  reasons  for  this  are  the  great  disparity  in  their 
habits  and  customs ;  and  the  facts  that  their  languages  have  nothing  in 
common  at  the  base,  and  that  their  physical  characteristics  are  utterly  at 
variance.  Further,  the  Chinaman  is  barred  by  the  law  from  citizenship, 
and,  therefore,  is  practically  without  the  pale  of  communal  interests. 

The  Chinaman  has  a  certain  power  commercially,  but  none  whatever 
politically.  Only  those  who  have  become  interested  in  the  Chinese 
through  acquaintance  with  them  in  the  Christian  missions  here  or 
abroad,  or  through  business  relations,  know  anything  of  their  habits, 
their  methods  of  living,  their  industries,  their  excellences,  or  their  vices. 
For  their  own  protection  they  have  been  compelled  to  live  entirely  by 
themselves.  There  are  no  more  clannish  people  on  earth  than  the  Chi- 
nese in  America.  Other  immigrants  in  this  country  are  slowly,  but 
surely,  assimilated  until  all  become  Americans ;  but  the  Chinaman  re- 
mains a  Chinaman,  for  the  number  of  Chinese- Americans  is  ridicu- 
lously small. 

The  gi'eatest  barrier  to  the  complete  Americanization  of  the  Chinese 
is  the  fact  that  they  cannot  become  citizens ;  next  is  the  air  of  mystery 
that  has  been  thrown  about  them.  The  Chinese  have  been  pictured  as 
a  peculiar,  unknown,  and  dangerous  element,  given  to  strange  and  ab- 
horrent vices,  and  as  a  people  earning  much  and  spending  little,  that  they 
might  drain  this  country  of  its  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  China.  It  has 
been  said  that  they  are  utterly  without  sympathy  for  this  country,  the 
country  of  their  permanent  or  temporary  abode.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Chinese  are  as  little  understood  by  the  Americans  as  are  the  Americans 
by  the  Chinese.     The  result  is  an  unfortunate  suspicion  on  both  sides. 
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The  law  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  the 
Chinese  has  not  a  parallel  in  the  world.  The  coming  of  the  Chinese 
into  this  comitry  was  not  of  their  own  volition;  they  were  invited  here. 
When  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  was  building  it  was  found  impossible 
to  get  enough  laborers  to  carry  on  the  work.  One  thousand  miles  of 
road  had  to  be  laid  across  desert  and  mountain.  It  was  more  than  3,000 
miles  from  the  great  centres  of  population  where  alone  unemployed 
labor  could  be  found,  and  the  only  means  of  transportation  were  very 
slow  and  expensive.  The  road  needed  at  least  10,000  laborers,  but  not 
more  than  800  white  men  could  be  secured.  In  this  extremity  it  was 
suggested  that  the  over-populated  provinces  near  the  Chinese  seacoast 
be  drawn  upon.  At  first  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment from  an  economic  point  of  view,  because  it  was  thought  that 
Chinamen  were  too  light  of  body  and  not  sufficiently  muscular  for  the 
work.  A  few  were  imported,  and  these  readily  learned  how  to  do  what 
was  required  of  them,  and  soon  excelled  the  white  men  in  earth  and 
rock  work.  They  proved  to  be  patient  and  reliable.  The  coolie  ships 
were  kept  running  between  the  Kwang-tung  province  and  San  Fran- 
cisco until  the  railroad  was  fully  supplied  with  Chinese  laborers.  The 
Chinese  were  paid  thirty-five  dollars  a  month  and  boarded  themselves; 
white  laborers  got  forty-five  dollars  a  month  and  were  boarded. 

When  the  railroad  was  finished  more  than  15,000  Chinamen  were 
turned  loose  on  the  country  to  find  support.  Railroad  building,  which 
was  becoming  active  in  the  West,  employed  a  great  many;  but  the 
steamship  companies,  actuated  by  greed,  kept  bringing  cargo  after  cargo 
of  Cliinamen,  who  had  been  induced  to  emigrate  by  the  agents  of  the 
companies  in  China  on  the  promise  of  railroad  work  when  they  reached 
America.  The  Chinamen  already  in  America  fostered  the  desire  of 
their  countrymen  to  come  here  by  sending  back  their  earnings  to  pay 
the  passage  of  brothers  and  friends.  When,  therefore,  the  big  trans- 
continental roads  were  finished,  the  idle  Chinamen  flocked  into  the 
towns  of  California  and  other  Western  States,  looking  for  work. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Eastern  immigrant  agents  of  the  new  railroads, 
in  theii'  desire  to  increase  the  business  of  their  roads,  were  busy  induc- 
ing men  to  go  to  California  to  make  their  fortunes.  As  a  result,  San 
Francisco  was  crowded  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  search  of 
work.  White  immigrants  from  Europe  were  taken  from  the  docks  and 
across  the  continent;  boys  left  farms  and  villages  in  the  Eastern  States 
and  set  out  for  the  Californian  El  Dorado.  Wh(in  they  got  to  San  Fran- 
cibco  they  found  the  work  being  done  l^y  tlie  Chijiese.  Why  ?     Because 
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the  Chinese,  being  dexterous  and  imitative,  readily  learned  new  trades, 
and  were  willing  to  work  for  smaller  compensation  than  the  white  men. 
Again,  they  proved  to  be  more  reliable.  The  Chinaman  learned  to  do 
one  thing  well.  He  kept  at  it  so  persistently  that  he  became  expert,  and 
thereafter  would  not  leave  his  occupation  to  attempt  something  else. 

In  1876  this  condition  of  affairs  finally  resulted  in  an  agitation 
against  the  Chinese.  This  was  known  as  "the  sand-lot  agitation,"  so 
called  because  it  was  carried  on  in  a  sandy  piece  of  ground  near  the  City 
Hall  in  San  Francisco.  At  this  place  inflammatory  speeches  were  made 
from  wagons  every  night  by  orators  whose  persistent  demand  was  that 
"the  Chinese  must  go."  A  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Union  Hall  in 
April  of  that  year,  and  an  address  was  sent  to  Congress  asking  relief 
from  "  Chinese  cheap  labor. "  It  was  stated  in  this  address  that  there 
were  200,000  Chinese  in  California,  of  whom  75,000  were  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  was  further  alleged  that  there  were  more  Chinamen  in  the 
State  than  there  were  voters ;  and  it  was  feared  that  if  the  ballot  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  California  would  become  in  effect 
a  province  of  China. 

In  October,  1876,  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
went  to  San  Francisco  to  look  into  the  Chinese  question.  It  was  proved 
by  the  Custom  House  records  that  the  Chinese  population  was  117,331, 
less  the  natural  decrease  by  death.  According  to  the  census  of  1880 
there  were  105,448  Chinamen  in  the  countr}\  The  present  Chinese 
population  is  not  far  from  100,000,  one  way  or  the  other.  However, 
Congress  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese,  and 
declaring  them  ineligible  for  citizenship.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Chinese  are  not  migratory.  Migratory  people  are  aggressive,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  the  Chinese,  who  are  models  of  patience  and  forbear- 
ance. The  Chinese  in  America  come  from  a  few  districts  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Kwang-tung,  in  which  Canton  is  situated,  from  which  fact  arises 
the  supposition  that  all  the  Chinese  in  this  country  are  Cantonese.  Other 
Chinamen  than  those  from  Kwang-tung  will  not  leave  the  country. 
The  majority  of  those  who  have  come  here  are  villagers  and  peasants; 
but  many  Chinamen  of  means  and  education  have  come  to  America  to 
engage  in  business,  and  many  youths  of  good  family  have  come  to  enter 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  popular  impression  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United  States  is 
that  all  the  Chinamen  in  this  country  are  laundry  men.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  a  great  many  Chinese  occupied  in  laundry  work  in  all  parts  of  the 
country ;  but  Chinaman  are  engaged  in  a  great  many  other  industries, 
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mainly  as  laborers,  but  often  as  independent  proprietors.  The  Western 
States  represent  the  greatest  and  most  varied  fields  for  Chinese  industry. 
More  Chinese  labor  is  employed  in  California,  Arizona,  Oregon,  New 
Mexico,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Colorado  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  country  combined.  The  migration  of  the  Chinese  to  the 
Eastern  States  has  been  very  slow.  The  Chinese  are  exceedingly  gre- 
garious. They  live  together  for  protection  and  because  they  are  cut  off 
from  other  associations  and  interests.  Occasionally  a  Chinaman  will  be 
found  in  a  small  "Western  town  engaged  in  the  laundry  or  restaurant 
business,  if  it  be  very  profitable ;  but  as  soon  as  he  can  he  moves  to  a 
centre  where  there  is  a  Chinese  quarter  and  where  he  has  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

"When  the  Chinese  were  driven  by  the  completion  of  the  railroads 
to  seek  other  work,  they  were  naturally  given  the  meanest  employment, 
such  as  white  men  would  not  take.  I  have  often  been  asked  why 
Chinamen  became  laundrymen  and  household  servants.  The  reason  is 
simple.  When  they  sought  work  in  Calif ornian  towns,  there  were  few 
white  women  among  the  inhabitants,  and  such  as  there  were  would 
not  do  menial  work.  The  washing  of  clothes  was  easily  learned,  was 
profitable,  and  required  little  capital;  the  same  may  be  said  of  cooking 
and  household  work.  But  the  Chinese  proved  in  many  ways  to  be  gi-eat 
wealth  producers  for  California.  In  the  delta  formed  by  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers  were  millions  of  acres  of  reed  marshes,  called 
tule  lands,  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  that  would  grow  forty  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre.  It  was  very  desirable  to  reclaim  these  swamps  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  they  were  malarial,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  white  laborers 
to  work  on  them.  At  length  the  task  was  turned  over  to  the  Chinese. 
Large  contracts  were  let  to  one  or  two  Chinamen  who  agreed  to  reclaim 
the  lands.  They  sublet  their  contracts  to  numerous  little  communities 
of  from  forty  to  a  hundred  Chinamen  who  were  jointly  interested.  These 
worked  faithfully  until  more  than  five  millions  of  acres  of  fine  garden 
and  farm  lands,  valued  at  8289,700,000,  were  added  to  the  wealth  of 
the  State.  After  that  many  of  the  men  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
work  Ixjught  or  rented  farms  and  raised  vegetables  and  fruits  on  them 
for  the  markets. 

The  Chinese  are  economists.  What  the  average  American  will 
throw  away  as  worthless,  Ijecause  of  the  industry  necessary  to  turn  it 
into  wealth,  the  Chinaman  will  make  profita])ki  by  sheer  hard  work. 
Thus,  the  Chinese  went  into  placer,  (piartz,  and  hydraulic  mining  in  the 
West.     They  bought  "  tailings "  —  that  which   was   tlirown   away  as 
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worthless  after  the  white  miners  had  washed  the  gold  out  —  and  worked 
them  over  with  patient  industry,  taking  out  enough  gold  to  pay  them. 
They  developed  considerable  aptitude  for  mining,  and  profitably  worked 
many  worn-out  and  abandoned  mines.  They  were  also  employed  by 
miners  in  difficult  work  in  placer,  drift,  and  hydraulic  mining,  at  good 
wages ;  for,  while  they  were  not  of  large  frame  or  very  muscular,  they 
were  very  patient  and  possessed  of  great  endurance. 

In  1885  a  law  was  passed  in  California  requiring  every  foreigner 
who  was  not  eligible  to  citizenship  and  who  wished  to  mine  in  the  State 
to  take  out  a  license  costing  four  dollars  a  month.  Tax  collectors  were 
appointed  to  gather  in  this  tax,  which  resulted  in  many  abuses  and 
much  extortion.  Chinamen  were  stabbed  and  shot  on  account  of  differ- 
ences arising  between  miners  and  collectors,  because  neither  understood 
the  other,  very  few  of  the  Chinamen  being  able  to  speak  English.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  Chinese  have  added  more  than  $2,000,000 
to  the  wealth  of  California  alone  by  mining. 

The  Chinese  in  America  have  been  very  successful  in  the  various 
farming  industries.  Most  of  them  being  of  peasant  origin,  they  took 
naturally  to  the  soil,  of  which,  by  heredity,  they  were  fond.  When 
mining  declined  they  consequently  went  into  husbandry.  In  California, 
to  which  they  were  originally  confined  and  where  most  of  them  have 
since  remained,  farming  was  at  first  very  difficult  on  account  of  the 
droughts,  the  high  rates  of  wages  demanded,  and  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  obtaining  laborers.  In  their  dilemma  the  ranchmen  turned  to  the 
Chinese,  who  took  readily  to  the  business.  The  difficulty  with  white 
labor  was  that  most  of  it  had  proved  to  be  nomadic  and  untrustworthy. 
Chinamen,  on  the  other  hand,  become  attached  to  a  place,  and  return 
again  and  again  to  it  for  employment  as  laborers,  or  take  up  the  busi- 
ness in  a  small  way  on  their  own  account. 

The  Chinaman  is  especially  capable  as  a  grower  of  vegetables  and 
small  fruits.  In  California,  and  in  fact  all  over  the  West,  the  raising 
of  "  garden  truck  "  is  almost  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  A 
Chinese  vegetable  farm,  usually  very  small  in  extent,  is  a  lesson  in  thor- 
ough and  careful  cultivation.  Not  even  in  France  or  Belgium  can  such 
close  cultivation  be  found.  Some  Chinese  gardeners  grow  the  best  class 
of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  to  perfection ;  employing  many  men  in 
their  gardens  and  as  distributors.  In  the  cities  of  the  far  West,  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits  are  peddled  from  house  to  house  by  Chinamen  who  carry 
their  wares  in  baskets  slimg  from  a  yoke  and  pole  on  the  shoulders. 
The  weight  often  carried  by  a  pedler  is  astonishing.     As  they  trudge 
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along  their  burden  has  a  peculiar  bobbing  and  swaying  motion  that  is 
very  trying.  The  pedlers  usually  have  districts  in  which  they  have 
steady  customers,  and  theii'  trade  depends  on  their  reliability  and  hon- 
esty. A  pedler  deals  generally  with  the  Chinese  cook  of  a  household, 
and  keeps  a  running  account,  from  week  to  week,  which  is  written  in 
Chinese  characters  on  the  jamb  of  the  kitchen  door;  the  pedler' s  account 
beiug  outside,  and  the  cook's  inside.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  when 
the  account  is  paid,  the  inscriptions  are  scrubbed  off.  Fish  and  fruits 
of  great  variety  and  cheapness  are  sold  in  the  same  manner.  The  Chi- 
nese pedler  is  a  boon  to  the  housekeeper,  who  thus  has  the  freshest  of 
commodities  brought  to  her  door. 

The  Chinese  have  been  a  great  factor  in  the  development  of  the  fruit 
and  wine  industries  of  the  West.  They  quickly  learned  how  to  prune 
trees  and  to  care  for  vines.  The  immense  industry  of  picking  straw- 
berries and  raisin  grapes  is  almost  entirely  in  their  hands ;  the  price  for 
this  labor  being  so  low  that  white  laborers  refuse  to  take  the  work. 
Without  Chinese  labor  it  is  doubtful  if  the  fruit  ranches  of  the  far  West 
could  be  carried  on  with  profit.  The  average  pay  for  a  Chinese  laborer 
on  a  fruit  ranch  is  a  dollar  a  day. 

In  the  manufacturing  industries  the  Chinese  have  taken  an  impor- 
tant part.  There  is  hardly  a  light  industry  in  the  country  in  which 
they  are  not  employed.  In  the  West  they  work  in  woollen,-  jute,  and 
cordage  mills.  They  make  boxes,  furniture,  candles,  matches,  brooms, 
cloths,  blankets,  flannels,  shawls,  yarns,  and  shoes.  Manufacturers  nat- 
urally prefer  to  give  employment  to  white  laborers;  but  usually  these 
have  proved  so  unreliable  that  the  "  bosses  "  have  been  driven  to  employ 
Chiuese.  It  would  be  impossible  to  run  many  of  the  industries  of  Cali- 
fornia were  it  not  for  Chinese  labor.  When  the  white  laborers  proved 
to  be  unreliable.  Chinamen  were  taken  in  hand  and  were  taught  the 
trades.  In  the  early  days  that  State  was  practically  cut  off  from  the  out- 
side world,  and  had  to  manufacture  the  things  it  needed  or  do  without 
them;  and  so  the  Chinese  became  the  artisans. 

Among  the  industries  into  which  the  Chinese  went  were  embroider- 
ing, for  which  they  showed  an  astonishing  aptitude,  and  lacemaking, 
which  is  allied  to  it.  They  also  became  expert  at  shirtmaking  and  at 
sewing  men's  clothing.  In  the  powder  works  nearly  all  the  laljorers  are 
Chinamen.  A  great  many  are  employed  in  filling  cartridges,  an  exceed- 
ing dangerous  and  unhealthy  occupation  that  kills  an  ordinary  man  in 
two  years.  Chinamen,  as  a  rule,  have  great  vitality,  and  this  was  proved 
when  cartridge-making  did  not  greatly  increase  the  mortality  among  them. 
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Besides  these  industries  many  Chinese  are  proprietors  of  restaur- 
ants and  coffee  houses.  They  export  flour  and  ginseng  to  China,  and 
are  dealers  in  all  classes  of  goods,  for  both  American  and  Chinese  con- 
sumption. There  are  Chinese  lawyers,  doctors,  and  dentists;  and  not 
long  ago  a  Chinese  lawyer,  educated  in  London  and  New  York,  went  to 
China  to  become  tutor  to  the  grandchildren  of  Li  Hung  Chang.  In 
many  Western  cities  Chinese  doctors,  who  advertise  extravagantly  in 
the  newspapers,  do  a  large  business  among  the  credulous  Americans. 
Cigar-making  is  a  trade  taken  up  by  the  Chinese,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
this  country  and  in  Cuba.  They  become  very  proficient  in  it,  making 
wages  equal  to  those  of  white  operatives. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of  Chinese  industry  in  this 
country  is  the  large  number  of  Chinamen  who  are  household  servants. 
The  Chinaman  makes  an  excellent  servant,  and  early  in  the  history  of 
California  solved  the  vexed  question  of  domestic  service  in  that  State. 
In  San  Francisco  there  were  many  families  who  were  willing  to  pay  high 
wages  to  competent  servants.  There  were  few  women  in  the  State,  and 
those  who  went  there  were  soon  married.  In  this  extremity,  as  in  many 
others,  the  Chinaman  was  called  upon  to  fill  the  gap.  He  learned  to 
cook,  to  make  beds,  to  dust  bric-a-brac,  and  to  care  for  children.  Being 
deft  and  cleanly,  his  value  as  a  servant  was  soon  recognized,  and  he  be- 
came an  institution.  Chinese  servants  are  paid  as  low  as  twenty  dollars 
a  month  and  as  high  as  sixty.  In  some  cases,  where  there  is  much  re- 
sponsibility, especially  in  the  supervision  of  other  servants,  they  receive 
even  more.  Many  of  these  household  servants  are  young  men  of  good 
family,  and  well  educated,  according  to  Chinese  standards.  They  under- 
take this  occupation  as  a  means  of  learning  to  speak  English  correctly. 

They  frequently  become  much  attached  to  the  families  they  serve, 
and  keep  their  positions  for  years.  As  caretakers  of  children,  a  mutual 
affection  often  springs  up,  rendering  the  servant  very  devoted.  I  re- 
member the  case  of  the  son  of  a  prominent  lawyer  in  California  who  had 
a  venerable  Chinese  servitor  who  was  his  most  devoted  friend  and  guard- 
ian. The  boy's  mother  died  about  a  year  after  his  birth,  and  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  a  young  and  very  intelligent  Chinaman,  as  he  had  no 
female  relatives,  and  there  were  few  reliable  women  that  could  be  hired 
to  look  after  him.  The  Chinaman  cared  for  this  boy  as  for  his  own  life, 
forsaking  his  old  friends  and  associates  in  his  devotion.  When  the  child 
was  big  enough,  his  nurse  took  him  to  the  Chinese  quarters  when  he 
went  to  visit  his  friends.  In  the  course  of  time  the  boy  learned  to  speak 
the  Chinese  language,  and  could  read  and  write  it  as  weU.     When  he 
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went  to  college  his  Chinese  servant  accompanied  him  as  valet.  On  ac- 
count of  the  facility  with  which  he  spoke  Chinese,  the  young  man  was 
given  responsible  positions  by  manufacturing  companies  who  employed 
large  numbers  of  Chinamen.  He  is  now  a  rich  man,  and  his  "China 
boy  "  is  still  his  faithful  servant. 

Chinese  servants  in  small  families  do  all  the  housework.  They  cook 
and  serve  meals,  changing  their  blouses  and  shoes  for  the  service.  They 
make  beds,  sweep,  and  dust,  and  this  done  are  free  until  it  is  time  to 
prepare  and  serve  the  midday  meal.  They  work  much  faster  than 
women,  and  thus  have  more  spare  time.  After  luncheon  and  the  inci- 
dental work  of  cleaning  up,  they  are  free  again  until  it  is  time  to  get 
dinner,  after  which,  if  they  are  not  required  to  serve  for  an  entertain- 
ment, they  are  at  liberty  to  go  home.  They  live  among  men  of  their 
own  nationality  in  the  Chinese  quarters. 

It  is  the  general  impression  among  Americans  that  the  Chinese  in 
this  country  are  parsimonious.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  Chinese  have 
earned  enormous  amoimts  of  money,  to  be  sure,  but  they  have  also  spent 
largely.  Then*  savings  may  be  estimated  at  not  more  than  ten  per  cent 
of  what  they  earn,  which  is  very  often  permanently  invested  in  this 
countr)^  and  does  not  go  to  China.  Laborers  seldom  save  anything,  and 
this  is  as  true  of  the  Chinese  as  of  other  nationalities.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Chinaman  is  usually  charged  more  for  what  he  buys  than  any  one 
else,  and  again  he  is  inclined  to  be  a  spendthrift  when  he  can.  He  is 
an  epicure  in  his  own  way.  He  is  also  fond  of  silk  clothes  and  expensive 
shoes.  Very  often  he  is  a  gambler.  The  actual  needs  of  the  Chinaman 
are  greater  in  this  country  than  in  China.  The  climate  in  the  Kwang- 
tung  provinces  is  so  mild  that  all  he  requires  at  home  is  a  thin  cotton 
blouse  and  trousers,  and  two  extra  garments  for  winter.  His  hat  is  of 
roughly  plaited  straw,  and  he  wears  straw  sandals.  In  this  country, 
he  must  wear  woollen  underclothing,  a  felt  hat,  and  leather  boots,  if  a 
laborer.  His  boots  iu  America  cost  fom*  or  five  times  as  much  as  his 
whole  outfit  in  China. 

The  food  bought  by  the  Chinese  is  often  quite  as  expensive  as  that  of 
the  whites.  Instead  of  living  almost  altogether  on  rice  and  chop  sooy, 
as  is  the  general  impression,  Chinamen,  being  quite  as  fond  of  meat  as 
Americans,  buy  p(jrk,  beef,  and  chickens.  Chop  sooy  is  made  to  sell 
to  curious  white  ])ersons  who  visit  Chinatown.  In  the  vicinity  of  every 
large  city  where  tliere  is  any  considerable  Chinese  colony  there  are  truck 
gardens  devoted  U)  raising  vegetables  exclusively  for  Chinamen  from  seed 
brought  from  their  native  land.     These  vegetables  are  unknown  to  Amer- 
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icons.  But  the  Chinese  also  consume  large  quantities  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  American  vegetables.  The  Chinaman  has  a  sweet  tooth  also ;  and  in 
the  best  Chinese  restaurants  in  San  Francisco,  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
other  large  cities,  the  best  of  wines  are  served  to  Chinese  as  well  as 
American  customers,  together  with  the  finest  and  most  expensive  foods. 
In  the  average  Chinese  restaurant  in  those  cities  good  board  can  be  had 
by  the  Chinese  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  month,  and  these 
restaurants  are  largely  patronized.  As  a  rule,  the  Chinamen  are  com- 
pelled to  lodge  in  mean  quarters;  but  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
there  are  a  number  of  well-appointed  homes,  occupied  by  the  families  of 
well-to-do  Chinese  merchants,  which  the  American  seldom  or  never  sees. 
In  New  York  there  is  an  apartment  house,  up-to-date  in  every  respect, 
occupied  by  Chinese  families.  The  Chmaman  sticks  as  closely  as  he 
can  to  the  traditions  and  customs  of  his  country,  which  are  strange 
to  the  Occidental  and,  therefore,  a  subject  for  comment  and  often 
for  derision. 

There  are  not  many  rich  Chinamen  in  America ;  but  some  of  them 
are  very  well  off,  with  fortunes  ranging  from  $100,000  to  $500,000. 
There  is  one  multi-millionaire.  Chin  Tan  Sun,  who  is  the  richest  China- 
man in  the  country.  Chin  Tan  Sun  owns  whole  towns,  and  employs 
hundreds  of  white  men  and  women  in  his  factories  and  canneries.  He 
owns  ranches,  city  real  estate,  gold  mines,  and  diamonds;  he  runs  lot- 
tery games ;  he  imports  laborers ;  he  conducts  a  real  estate  business ; 
and  he  has  several  merchandise  stores  in  San  Francisco.  He  is  a  self- 
made  man,  and  very  shrewd  and  progressive.  He  came  to  America  in 
the  steerage  as  a  lad,  and  went  to  work  in  a  kitchen.  He  married  a 
white  woman,  and  with  their  savings  they  originated  a  "little  lottery  " 
business  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  largely  patronized  by  Americans, 
and  soon  grew  rich  enough  to  become  a  merchant  also.  From  this 
beginning  he  developed  into  a  commercial  and  political  power.  He  is 
called  "  Big  Jim  "  on  account  of  his  size.  He  is  six  feet  tall,  and  a  well- 
proportioned,  good-looking  man.  In  business  he  is  regarded  as  the  soul 
of  honor.  His  wardrobe  is  magnificent,  and  several  valets  are  needed 
to  care  for  it. 

There  has  always  been  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  in  this  coun- 
try with  regard  to  the  Chinese  "Six  Companies."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  are  simply  associations  of  Chinamen  from  six  districts  in  the 
Kwang-tung  province  of  China.  The  Chinaman  belongs  to  the  com- 
pany named  after  his  district.  The  Six  Companies  are  named  as  follows : 
King  Yeung,  Yung  Wo,  Sam  Yup,  Hop  Wo,  Kung  Chow,  and  Yan 
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Wo.  They  are  mutual  aid  societies  or  guilds  rather  than  anything  else. 
It  has  been  stated  that  they  are  virtually  slave  concerns ;  but  this  is  not 
true.  Their  mission  is  to  look  after  the  sick  and  dead,  to  write  letters 
for  illiterate  Chinamen,  to  advise  in  business  matters,  etc.  Each  com- 
pany has  a  president  who  receives  a  salary  of  eighty  dollars  a  month  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  its  members  when  alive,  and  to  ship  their 
bones  back  to  China  when  they  die. 

The  native  religious  beliefs  of  the  Chinaman  deal  largely  with  super- 
stitions too  complicated  to  discuss  in  an  article  of  this  length.  The 
spread  of  Christianity  among  Chinamen  in  this  country  has,  however, 
been  steady  and  successful.  There  are  now  one  hundred  Chinese  mis- 
sions being  conducted  by  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  other  denominations.  It  would  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  exact  number  of  converts  made  by  these  missions.  As  a  rule, 
the  Chinese  who  attend  them  are  earnest  in  their  endeavor  to  understand 
and  embrace  Christianitv.  Sunyowe  Pang. 
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In  aU  cases  of  alleged  corruption  or  maladministration  those  who  are 
in  control  of  government  functions  contend  that  the  best  way  to  secure 
reform  is  to  effect  it  from  within  the  ruling  party.  In  this  way  the 
party  which  has  succeeded  in  making  the  liigh  tariff  identical  with  its 
own  raison  d'etre  has  advanced  the  claim  that  tariff  reform  ought  to  be 
effected  by  the  friends  of  the  tariff.  This,  of  course,  is  expecting  that 
the  wolf  will  lay  aside  his  desire  for  lamb,  and  the  fox  his  appetite  for 
poultry,  and  that  these  animals  will  give  up  life  in  the  forest  to  become 
well-behaved  denizens  of  the  civilized  precincts  of  the  barnyard.  The 
good  intentions  and  reformatory  resolutions  of  Eeynard  the  Fox  became 
wrecked  at  his  first  sight  of  a  fat  goose  after  he  had  started  on  his  pil- 
grimage to  Eome. 

The  Eepublican  party  in  its  early  days  had  no  high  tariff  propensi- 
ties. In  1857  the  first  Eepublican  House  of  Eepresentatives  lowered 
the  so-called  "free  trade  "  tariff  imposed  by  the  Democratic  Act  of  1846. 
The  ensuing  war  made  successive  increases  of  duty  rates  a  necessity. 
Protection  was  at  first  an  incident.  The  protective  character  of  duties 
on  goods  was  largely  offset  by  internal  taxes  on  domestic  merchandise. 
When  revenue  had  become  redundant,  countervailing  internal  taxes  were 
reduced  or  entirely  abolished.  The  Eepublican  party  was  quite  sincere 
in  its  promise  that  the  tariff*  rates  should  be  reduced  to  conform  with  the 
condition  created  by  these  changes.  In  fact,  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent 
was  enacted  by  Congi'ess  in  1870.  Men  like  Garfield  and  John  Sher- 
man repeatedly  declared  themselves  to  be  seeking  free  trade  along  the 
road  of  protection. 

But,  like  Eeynard,  they  never  got  very  far  in  their  pilgrimage.  The 
tariff  goose  was  too  seductive  a  morsel.  The  10  per  cent  reduction  was 
soon  removed,  and  the  unabated  war  tariff  was  permitted  to  continue. 
The  demand  for  tariff'  reform  raised  by  the  consuming  classes  was 
supported  by  manufacturers,  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  heavy 
burdens  on  the  materials  consumed  in  their  manufactures.     Mr.  Arthur 
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and  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  McCulloch,  were  outspoken  advo- 
cates of  reform.  Congress  created  a  commission  to  investigate.  The 
report  of  this  commission  recommended  a  substantial  reduction.  The 
commission  also  submitted  a  tarili'  proposal  which  in  many  respects  was 
the  embodiment  of  the  very  opposite  of  the  liberal  spiiit  shown  in  the 
body  of  the  report.  Congress  took  the  hint  from  the  skilled  hand  that 
drew  the  report,  and  passed  the  Act  of  1883. 

The  act  reduced  some  duties  by  5  to  10  per  cent  and  raised  others 
coiTespondingly.  It  raised  the  tariff  on  works  of  art  from  10  to  30  per 
cent,  undoubtedly  to  give  force  to  the  desire  of  a  member  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  from  West  Virginia  to  exclude  "  the  Dutch  daubs  "  and  give 
a  chance  to  om-  native  talent.  The  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  on 
raw  wool  was  taken  off,  and  the  specific  part  of  10  and  12  cents,  re- 
spectively, per  pound  was  retained.  But  between  1864  and  1883  for- 
eign wool  had  fallen.  The  same  duty  is,  therefore,  relatively  much 
higher  under  the  later  tariffs  than  it  was  under  the  war  tai'iffs.  In  iron 
and  steel  the  onerous  duties,  which  were  mostly  specific,  were  not  greatly 
abated.  The  general  decline  in  prices,  due  to  improvements  in  the 
economy  of  production,  made  these  duties  proportionately  much  higher 
than  was  their  rate  at  the  time  when  they  were  imposed.  Manufac- 
tures of  iron  and  steel,  "not  otherwise  provided  for,"  including  machin- 
ery, etc.,  were  raised  from  35  to  45  per  cent. 

The  people  could  not  be  hoodwinked  as  easily  as  the  reformers  from 
within  had  imagined.  In  1884  a  Democratic  President  was  elected  on 
a  determined  tariff  reform  platform.  Mr.  Cleveland's  endeavors  were 
unavailing,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  hostile  Senate;  and  in  1888  the 
task  of  tariff  reform  was  again  delegated  to  the  party  of  reform  from 
within.  The  promises  were  carried  into  law  by  the  McKinley  Act  of 
1890,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  was  a  heightening,  not  a  lowering, 
of  duties.  This  playing  fast  and  loose  with  solemn  ante-election  prom- 
ises to  the  people  again  brought  its  measure  of  retribution  in  1892. 
Mr.  Cleveland  took  up  his  duty  in  his  own  determined  way.  By  forcing 
the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver  Act  of  1890  —  the  twin  sister  of  the 
McKinley  Act  —  by  a  reluctant  Senate,  convened  in  extra  session  im- 
mediately after  his  inauguration,  he  paved  the  way  to  the  consideration 
of  tariff  reform  in  the  regular  session  of  Congress  in  1894. 

The  Wilson  tariff  gave  the  long-desired  relief.     That  it  did  not  prove 

as  successful  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  it  (sutlived  the  time  of 

depression  ushered  in  b}'  the  silver  panic  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 

it  was  a  compromise.     It  retained  duties  on  important  raw  materials, 
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coal,  and  iron  ore,  and  made  the  duties  on  yanis  and  other  intermediate 
materials  too  high.' 

President  McKinley  could  not  have  been  elected  but  for  the  votes  of 
gold  Democrats,  who  were  to  a  man  either  free  traders  or  low  tariff  men. 
Immediately  on  his  inaugm-ation  he  called  an  extra  session  of  Congress 
to  reform  the  tariff'.  The  enactment  of  a  currency  law.  m'gently  needed 
to  create  a  staple  basis  on  the  gold  standard,  was  relegated  to  a  later 
peri<xl.  The  party  of  fiiends  of  the  taiiff  produced  the  Dingley  tariff. 
It  restored  the  McKinley  tai'iff  rates  generally,  and  in  many  instances, 
by  substituting  specific  for  ad  valorem  rates,  increased  them  substantially. 

The  restoration  of  the  provisions  of  the  McKinley  tariff  rates  on  wool, 
woollens,  and  woi-steds  is  the  chief  gi-avamen  against  it.  The  manufac- 
turers were  m-gent  in  their  demands  for  higher  duties.  They  have  now 
the  same  substantial  rate  of  50  per  cent  on  woollen  fabrics  and  wors- 
teds as  they  had  under  the  Wilson  Act;  but,  besides  this,  they  have  the 
additional  protection  of  nearly  twice  11  cents  on  a  pound  of  manu- 
factured woollens.  Wool  in  the  gi-ease  pays  11  cents  a  pound  duty. 
But  the  wool  chiefly  employed  in  woollen  and  woi-sted  manufactures  is 
of  light  shi'inkage,  and  little  more  than  two  pounds  of  it  are  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  pound  of  cloth,  while  the  tariff'  allows  a  com- 
pensatory duty  of  four  pounds  to  the  poimd  of  cloth.  Crossbi-ed  wools 
shrink  even  less,  A  hundi-ed  }X)unds  in  the  grease  yield  sixty-live 
pounds  scoured;  instead  of  the  theoretical  twenty-five  pounds  which  the 
Dingley  Act  provided  for  in  the  compensatory  rate  of  protection  against 
the  dutv  on  raw  wool.  The  taiiff  vields,  therefore,  to  the  manufacturer 
a  protective  measure  of  an  average  of  75  ]:er  cent,  free  of  all  burdens 
on  his  wool. 

The  burden  to  the  consumer  is,  however,  much  gi'eater.  I  shall  show 
its  nature  by  applying  the  rates  to  a  few  articles  which  are  considered 
representative  by  the  trade.  The  custom-house  value  of  a  56-inch 
EngHsh  diagonal  cloth  made  of  crossbred  wool  is  about  48  cents  a  yard, 
the  weight  being  16  ounces.  The  ad  valorem  duty  of  this  is  50  per 
cent,  and  the  specific  duty  4-i  cents  a  pound.     Hence  48  cents'  worth 

^  See  "An  Unwritten  Chapter  in  Recent  Tarifi  History."  in  The  Foeum  for 
July,  1900.  The  present  writer,  who  had  been  deputed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  assist  as  an  expert  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  its  tariff  work,  opposed 
these  high  duties.  This  called  forth  the  most  bitter  attacks  from  the  corporations  and 
their  agents.  They  were  bold  enough  to  demand,  and  powerful  enough  to  obtain,  du- 
ties of  a  height  that  made  it  impossible  for  manufacturers,  who  had  to  buy  their  yams 
from  them,  to  compete  with  concerns  that  were  producing  the  finished  goods  from  the 
raw  material  up. 
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of  cloth  pays  68  cents  in  duties.  An  article  like  this,  made  of  all 
wool,  leaving  the  English  factory  door  at  the  price  of  48  cents,  costs 
the  importer,  after  paying  duty  and  expenses,  fully  SI. 25  net.  The  duty 
is  equal  to  142  per  cent. 

A  similar  cloth  made  of  merino  (Botany)  wool,  shrinking  50  per  cent 
in  the  scouring,  costs  about  56  cents  net.  The  duty  is  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  case — to  wit,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  44  cents  per 
pound  —  and  adds  72  cents  to  the  cost  of  the  cloth.  This  cloth,  leaving 
the  mill  door  in  or  near  Bradford  at  56  cents  net,  costs  the  importer  $1.28 
when  he  receives  his  permit  for  withdrawal  from  the  custom-house,  and 
$1.35  after  his  other  charges  have  been  added.  The  duty  is  equal  to 
129  per  cent. 

If  the  goods  were  cotton  mixed,  i.e.y  if  they  had  a  cotton  warp  and 
wool  filling,  they  would  be  worth  Is.  8^d.  They  might  come  just  above 
the  line  of  division  of  40  cents,  in  which  case  they  would  have  to  pay 
the  rate  of  4  X  H  cents  and  50  per  cent  duty.  The  duty  would  then 
be  64  cents  on  40  cents'  worth  of  cloth.  It  is  doubtful  whether  much 
over  one  pound  of  wool  is  consumed  in  a  pound  of  this  cloth.  The  total 
duty  would  be  equal  to  160  per  cent.  The  cloth  would  cost  $1.04  by 
the  time  it  left  the  custom-house.  Of  course,  goods  cannot  be  imported 
either  at  160  per  cent  or  even  at  the  lower  rate  of  130  per  cent,  which 
would  be  applied  if  they  cost  less  than  40  cents. 

These  rates  are  imposed  on  worsteds,  which  usually  show  on  the  face 
what  is  their  quality  inside.  But  there  are  numerous  articles,  going 
under  the  name  of  woollens,  which  are  chiefly  cotton  prepared  in  such 
a  way  as  to  deceive  everyone  who  is  not  an  expert  judge.  An  article 
like  this  was  recently  imported  for  golfing  suits.  It  weighed  20  ounces, 
cost  24  cents  in  England,  and  paid  duty  at  the  rate  of  33  cents  a  pound 
and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem — in  all  53.45  cents.  This  meant  a  total 
duty  of  223  per  cent.  The  goods  had  to  bring  88  cents  in  order  to 
I^y  a  moderate  profit  to  the  importer.  He  sold  the  one  case,  which 
he  had  to  pass  through  the  customs,  at  55  cents  —  the  price  at  which 
similar  American  goods  were  sold  —  and  shipped  back  to  England  the 
remainder  that  liad  been  ke})t  in  bond. 

Moireens  are  made  of  the  wool  of  the  black-faced  Highland  sheep. 
The  wool  costs  now  4|d.  a  pound,  and  is  of  very  low  shrinkage.  Cost- 
ing under  12  cents  a  pound,  and  being  classed  with  carpet  wools,  this 
wool  pays  4  cents  a  pound  duty.  The  goods  made  of  it,  however,  pay 
duty  at  the  3x11  cent  rate,  plus  40  per  cent  ad  valorem;  equalling 
132^  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  goods,  which  is  6d.  the  yard. 
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A  44-mch  black  Orleans,  used  largely  for  ladies'  dresses  and  not 
producible  here,  costs  in  England  8^d.  per  yard.  The  warp  is  cotton, 
and  the  weft  of  lustre  wool,  with  but  a  small  percentage  of  shrinkage. 
The  duty  is  paid  on  the  basis  of  7  cents  a  square  yard  and  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Tl\e  goods  are  retailed  to  the  consumer  at  not  less  than 
62i  cents  the  yard,  or  four  times  the  price  charged  by  the  English 
manufacturer. 

Italian  cloths  and  serges  are  the  most  favored  linings  for  men's 
wear.  Serges  weighing  a  trifle  over  4  ounces  to  the  square  yard  have 
to  come  imder  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  cloth,  namely,  44  cents  a  pound 
plus  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  These,  as  in  the  former  instance,  have  a 
cotton  warp  and  a  worsted  face.  The  wool  is  crossbred  wool,  shrinking 
35  per  cent  only.  Hence  it  takes  little  more  than  one  pound  of  wool  to 
produce  one  pound  of  this  cloth.  The  protective  part  of  the  pound 
duty  remaining  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  therefore  about  30 
cents,  plus  the  additional  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  foreign 
price  of  a  popular  quality  is  6d.  a  yard.  On  this  the  duty,  at  44 
cents  per  pound,  is  about  10  cents  a  yard,  the  goods  being  32  inches 
wide,  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  making  a  total  of  16  cents.  The 
goods  cannot  be  landed  at  the  importer's  door  at  less  than  30  cents  a 
yard,  net.  Under  the  Wilson  tariff  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  the 
importer  was  able  to  sell  them  at  about  25  cents;  at  the  present  time  he 
would  have  to  ask  37^  cents,  or  more  than  three  times  the  English 
price,  to  obtain  a  similar  rate  of  profit. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  importations  of  such  goods  are  almost  im- 
possible. The  duty  is  practically  prohibitive.  It  might  as  well  be 
1,380  per  cent  as  the  present  138  per  cent.  The  benefits  of  the  impost 
are  reaped  by  one  manufacturing  concern.  This  company  is  at  present 
unable  to  meet  the  demand.  It  sells  its  goods  at  26  cents  a  yard,  a  for- 
midable reduction  from  the  importing  price,  and  has  declared  dividends 
of  100  per  cent.  We  must  admire  its  moderation  in  view  of  the  amount 
it  could  collect  if  it  were  willing  to  charge  as  much  as  the  tariff  invites 
it  to  charge.  It  is  right,  perhaps,  in  taking  the  advice  of  the  Greek 
philosopher  Thales,  who  said  that  "moderation  in  all  things  is  good." 
The  people  have  not  shown  so  much  willingness  to  pay  more  than  the 
prices  that  were  established  in  1895  and  1896  under  the  Wilson  tariff. 
They  are  forced  to  wear  clothes  of  shoddy  and  cotton,  and  to  use  polished 
cotton  satteens  as  linings  to  replace  these  excessively  protected  materials. 
Hence  it  may,  perhaps,  be  wisdom  born  of  a  shrewd  consideration  of  the 
enduring  capacity  of  the  market  that  forces  this  moderation  on  the  com- 
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pany  previously  mentioned.  But  this  again  proves  forcibly  the  excessive 
character  of  the  tariff. 

That  the  people  do  not  resent  these  impositions  for  the  benefit  of  a 
favored  few  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dealers  have  endeavored  to  main- 
tain the  prices  established  under  the  Wilson  tai'iff.  The  immense  impor- 
tations of  wool  and  of  woollen  fabrics  which  anticipated  the  passage  of 
the  Dingley  tariff  in  1897  made  it  possible  at  first  to  respond  to  the  pub- 
lic refusal  to  pay  the  prices  resulting  from  the  new  act.  In  response  to 
this  public  refusal  the  shoddy  and  cotton  substitutes  have  become  such 
active  factors  in  the  market  that  they  have  crowded  out  all-wool  goods, 
so  much  so  that  but  few  of  these  appear  now  in  the  people's  clothing. 
Issachar  is  not  an  expert  judge  of  goods,  or  at  best  he  cannot  help  him- 
self; he  has  to  buy  what  his  purse  can  afford.  That  his  clothes  bag  at 
the  knees  and  elbows,  wear  white  at  the  seams  and  edges,  and  requii^e 
renewal  twice  as  fast  as  good,  sound,  all-wool  clothes,  the  wear  of  his 
wealthier  brethren,  cannot  be  helped  by  him,  and  is  certainly  too  trifling 
an  incident  to  concern  the  lawmaker. 

The  effect  on  the  wool  raisers  has  been  as  disheartening  as  on  the 
manufacturers  of  all-wool  goods.  They  are  far  from  reaping  the  full  har- 
vest for  which  they  made  such  ample  preparations.  With  respect  to 
woollens  we  are  now  the  worst  provided  people  among  the  civilized  na- 
tions. It  was  shown  in  the  article  previously  referred  to  that  the  con- 
sumption of  wool  per  capita,  exclusive  of  carpet  wools,  averaged  7.55 
pounds  from  1884  to  1886,  and  only  6.3  pounds  under  the  higher  rates 
of  the  McKinley  tariff.  Under  the  Wilson  tariff'  the  ratio  was  8.2 
pounds,  while  the  average  from  1897  to  1900  sank  to  5.9  pounds.  In 
the  year  1900,  the  consumption  was  4.8  pounds  only.  It  was  shown  at 
the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  basis  of  computation,  that  Germany's 
consumption,  which  in  1885  was  5.36  pounds  only  per  capita,  had  risen 
by  1898  to  6.59  pounds. 

The  year  1901  shows  a  further  decline.  While  our  wool  production 
has  Ijeen  but  slightly  increased,  importations  of  clothing  and  combing 
wool  have  fallen  off,  and  so  has  the  importation  of  manufactured  wool. 
Tlie  rate  of  present  consumption  is  but  4.5  pounds.  To  this  allowance 
every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  has  been  reduced  under  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff,  while  under  the  Wilson  free  wool  tariff  it  was  8.2  })ounds, 
which  may  Ije  accepted  as  the  normal  ratio  of  consumption  when  wool 
is  free  from  taxation.  In  this  light  a  tax  on  wool  can  safely  be  called 
a  tax  on  health. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  mucli  about  the  excessive  rates  on  other 
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merchandise.  When  the  labor  cost  of  turning  raw  materials  into  arti- 
cles of  use  has  become  so  cheapened  by  the  employment  of  Vv^ell-fed  and 
well-conditioned  working  people  and  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery  that  the  manufacturing  nations  of  the  Old  World  begin  to  or- 
ganize in  self-defence  against  our  cheap  products,  words  fail  to  express 
adequately  the  wantonness  of  the  excessive  burdens  which  are  main- 
tained under  the  hypocritical  cry  of  protection  for  labor. 

In  many  instances,  by  tariff  taxes  on  raw  material,  we  prevent  our 
manufacturers  from  reaping  the  full  benefit  of  their  superior  outfit.  We 
tax  hides  15  per  cent.  The  tanner  exporting  the  leather  receives  a 
drawback  from  the  Treasury.  The  manufacturer  of  shoes  has  to  pay  the 
duty,  however,  in  the  leather  he  consumes.  Thus  the  English  or  Con- 
tinental shoemaker  is  able  to  meet  our  shoes  in  his  market  with  Ameri- 
can leather,  which  he  has  bought  at  a  considerable  reduction  from  our 
home  prices.  Hides  were  free  from  1872  to  the  time  of  the  Dingley 
tariff,  which  has  gained  for  itself  the  distinction  of  having  put  a  tax  of 
15  per  cent  upon  this  article.  The  protection  of  the  farmer  was  the 
ostensible  boon  sought.  But  the  benefit  he  receives  from  this  is  the 
chaff.  The  grain  is  gathered  by  the  meat  trusts  and  the  slaughtering 
houses. 

The  u'on  and  steel  corporations  are  another  example  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  overgrown  and  tariff-fattened  industries  cling  to  the  benefits 
they  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  an  always  willing  Congress.  From 
the  raw  iron  to  the  finished  machine  they  produce  according  to  their 
own  statements  at  less  cost  in  labor  than  the  most  advanced  competing 
nations  can  do.  Still  they  insist  on  the  continuance  of  the  whole  of  the 
bountiful  protective  rate. 

Tariff  reform  by  the  friends  of  the  tariff  will  not  be  found  easier  to 
obtain  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  forward  step  it 
has  taken  under  their  hands  in  the  last  thirty-five  years  may  be  seen 
from  the  table,  appearing  on  the  following  page,  of  the  rates  on  some  of 
the  leading  articles,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  In  this  table  I 
have  given  the  ad-valorem  duties.  The  pound-weight  and  square- 
yard  duties  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  substituted  for  ad- 
valorem  duties  in  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  tariff  schedides  show 
much  higher  rates.  The  silk  tariff,  for  instance,  was  changed  to  a  specific 
tariff  in  1897,  with  the  additional  proviso  that  no  duty  should  be  lower 
than  50  per  cent.  The  specific  rate  was  particularly  directed  against 
Japanese  and  Chinese  silks.  Tlie  latter  are  now  nearly  aU  excluded. 
The  former  are  of  very  fine  texture.     They  are  made  of  very  light  silk 
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The  Ad  Valoeem  Tariff    Eates  under  the   Various  Acts  from 

1863  TO  1897. 


Act  of  1863. 

Act  of  1867. 

Act  of  1883. 

Act  of  1890. 

Act  of  1894.1 

Act  of  1897. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Cotton  manufactures. . 

35 

35 

40 

45 

35 

45 

"     embroidery  and 

laces  ....... 

35 

35 

40 

60 

50 

60 

"     hose.  fa.shioned. 

35 

35 

40 

35-75 

30-55 

55-75 

Flax  manufactures .... 

35 

40 

35 

50 

35 

50 

"    thread  and  yarns. . 

30 

35 

40 

45 

35 

35-50 

Iron  and  steel  manuf. . 

35 

35 

45 

45 

35 

45 

Leather  gloves 

40 

50 

50 

50 

45 

50 

Jute  manufactures. . , . 

25 

30 

35 

40 

35 

45 

Leather 

25 

25 

20 

20-30 

10-20 

35 

"         manufactures. 

35 

35 

30 

35 

20 

35 

Painting  and  art- work. 

10 

10 

30 

15 

Free. 

20 

Silk,  organzine 

25 

35 

30 

30 

30 

30 

"     manufactures  . . . 

40 

50 

50 

50 

45 

50 

"     manuf.  up  to 

90 

Wool,  clothing  wool.. 

ii 

ii 

"       pound  duty. . . . 

and  10  cts 

and  10  cts 

11  cts. 

Free. 

11  cts. 

Worsted  manufactures. 

50 

from     20 

from     12 

from     33 

from  40,^^ 

33     cts. 

cts.     lb. 

cts.    and 

cts.    and 

to  50,^. 

and  40^- 

and  35f^- 

3  5;^  -  3  5 

40^-44 

44   cts. 

40cts.lb. 

cts.    and 

cts.    and 

and  50^. 

and  35^. 

40^. 

50,^. 

Woollen  manufactures. 

18    cts. 
and  30^. 

24  cts.  lb. 
and  40,^. 

35  cts.  lb. 
and  40,^. 

same   as 

on  wors 

ted. 

on  hand  looms,  and  could  not  possibly  be  produced  in  America  on  power 
looms  by  our  tearing-away  method.  The  duty  is  as  high  as  $4.50  a 
pound  on  goods  "weighing  less  than  one-third  of  an  ounce  per  square 
yard."  The  value  per  pound  of  these  silk  tissues  is  $4.80,  and  the  duty 
on  them  is  accordingly  equal  to  93  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Most  of  the 
Japanese  silks  imported  are  of  heavier  weight  than  this,  and  fall  under 
the  clause  which  imposes  a  rate  of  $3  per  pound.  This  is  equal  to  62^ 
}jer  cent.  Cotton-back  satin,  as  of  "not  more  than  30  per  cent  in  weight 
of  silk,"  is,  "if  dyed,  80  cents  per  pound."  The  average  value  is  $1  per 
pound,  Ijringing  the  duty  to  80  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Fourteen  years  ago  I  inquired,  in  an  official  capacity,  into  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  leading  articles  of  manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States.     My  reports  showed  that,  while  the  wages 

'To  free  traflers  the  name  of  free-trade  tariff,  bestowed  on  the  Wilson  tariff 
(1894),  by  protectionists  as  a  stifrma,  must  appear  a  strange  distortion.  Were  it  not 
for  the  removal  of  the  barbarous  tariff  on  works  of  art,  the  freeing  of  wool  and  a  few 
other  raw  materials,  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  the  duties  on  woollens,  little 
would  remain  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  tariffs  imposed  for  protection  pure  and 
simple. 
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here  were  from  50  to  100  per  ci^  higher,  the  cost  of  production  was 
not  higher,  but  in  many  instances  was  lower,  than  in  the  two  leading 
industrial  countries  of  Europe.  Though  these  reports  were  doubted  and 
even  treated  with  abuse  by  Republican  senators  in  a  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate, then-  correctness  is  now  no  longer  open  to  question.  They  found 
corroboration  in  the  investigations  undertaken  about  the  year  1890  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  This  evidence  showed  that,  at  that  remote 
time,  in  manufactures  where  American  ingenuity  was  able  to  exert  itself, 
there  was  little  need  for  rates  of  duties  that  would  not  have  been  as  oper- 
ative in  excluding  similar  fabrics  under  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  as  under 
a  50-per-cent  rate.  Since  then  we  have  cheapened  production  consid- 
erably by  means  of  improved  appliances. 

Actual  conditions  speak  louder  than  theories.  Our  manufacturers 
are  beginning  to  feel  their  strength.  Foreign  producers,  erstwhile  the 
dread  of  our  "infants,"  have  now  become  struck  with  the  terror  Ameri- 
canus  on  the  appearance  of  the  newly  developed  Hercules.  The  giant 
wanting  to  preserve  aU  the  privileges  of  the  nursery  while  he  swings  his 
huge  arms  would  be  an  object  for  the  merriment  of  the  onlookers  wer-o 
it  not  for  the  burdens  they  have  to  carry  to  satisfy  his  greed. 

It  has  been  recognized,  and  admitted  in  public  speech  by  so  ortho- 
dox a  confessor  to  protectionism  as  the  late  President  McKinley,  that 
"we  must  not  repose  in  fancied  security  that  we  can  forever  sell  every- 
thing and  buy  little  or  nothing. "     Our  late  President  further  said : 

If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  it  would  not  be  best  for  us  or  for  those  with  whom 
we  deal.  We  should  take  fi'om  our  customers  such  of  their  products  as  we  can  use 
without  harm  to  our  industries  and  labor.  Reciprocity  is  the  natural  outgi'owth  of 
our  wonderful  development  under  the  domestic  policy  now  firmly  established. 

Eeciprocity  presupposes  a  certain  equality  of  duties  imposed  and 
privileges  conceded.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  Ger- 
many and  France  as  though  they  were  countries  protecting  their  indus- 
tries in  the  same  way  as  we  protect  our  own.  A  comparison  of  rates 
of  duty  on  some  leading  articles  will  show  at  once  the  wide  divergence 
that  exists.  The  duties  of  Germany  and  France  are  weight  duties 
charged  per  100  kilograms.  I  have  obtained  from  importers  the  custom- 
house values  of  the  articles  we  import.  By  the  aid  of  the  values  and 
weights  given  in  the  German  statistical  returns  we  can  establish  a  basis 
of  comparison  with  our  duties,  which  are  on  an  ad- valorem  basis. 

Wool  and  Worsted  Yarns :  The  German  tariff  is  10  marks  per  100  kilograms,  or 
1.07  cents  per  pound  on  all  grades.  The  French  tariff  averages  about  100  francs  per 
100  kilograms,  or  about  8.7  cents  per  pound.     The  American  tariff  on  corresponding 
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grades  is  83  cents  plus  40  per  cent  =  50  ^M^the  foreign  value  being  taken  at  42 
cents.  Expressed  in  percentage  this  is  2^,  20,  and  119  per  cent  for  the  three  coun- 
tries in  the  order  named. 

Worsted  and  Woollen  Cloth:  Value,  72  cents  per  pound.  Duties  :  Germany,  135 
marks  per  100  kilograms,  or  15  cents  per  pound ;  France,  140  francs,  or  12  cents ; 
America,  44  cents  and  50  per  cent  =  80  cents.  This  is  21,  17,  and  111  per  cent, 
respectively. 

Linen  Tissues :  German  value,  54  cents  per  pound.  Duties :  Germany,  60 
marks  per  100  kilograms,  or  5^  cents  per  pound;  France,  100  francs,  or  8-^  cents; 
America,  27  cents.     This  is  11,  16,  and  -50  per  cent,  respectively. 

Silk  Tissues,  Pure:  Value,  §5  per  pound.  Duties:  Germany,  215  marks  oi 
100  kilograms,  or  25  cents  per  pound  ;  France,  400  francs,  or  30  cents  ;  America,  $3. 
This  is  5,  7,  and  60  per  cent,  respectively. 

Cotton  Embroideiy  and  Laces :  Value  of  German  exports  to  America,  an  average 
of  32^  marks  per  kilogram,  or  $3.60  per  pound.  Duties:  Germany,  350  marks  per 
100  kilograms,  or  38  cents  per  pound ;  France,  1,200  francs,  or  81.05 ;  America,  60 
per  cent.     This  is  10^,  29,  and  60  per  cent,  respectively. 

Cotton  Hose  :  Value,  6.50  marks  per  kilogram,  or  70  cents  per  pound.  Duties: 
Germany,  140  marks  per  100  kilograms,  or  15^  cents  per  pound.  This  is,  Germany, 
22  per  cent ;  America,  55  per  cent  and  over. 

Locomotives :  Value,  $250  per  ton.  Duties,  per  ton  :  Germany,  80  marks,  or 
$19.05;  France,  180  francs,  or  $34.74;  America,  $112.50.  This  is  7^,  13f,  and  45 
per  cent,  respectively. 

Lace  Machinery  :  Value,  $780  per  ton.  Duties,  per  ton  :  Germany,  $23.80 ; 
France,  100  francs,  or  $19.30;  America,  $351.  This  is  3,  2^,  and  45  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. 

General  Machinery  :  Value  of  German  exports  to  America,  900  marks,  or  $214 
per  ton.  Duty,  per  ton  :  Germany.  $23.80  ;  France,  100  francs,  or  $19.30;  America, 
$fc.;30.     This  is  11,  9,  and  45  per  cent,  respectively. 

Boots  and  Shoes :  Value  of  German  imports  from  America,  $1.24  per  pound. 
Duties  :  Germany  70  marks  per  100  kilograms,  or  8  cents  per  pound  ;  France.  29  cents 
per  pair  ;  America,  44  cents  per  pound.     This  is  6^,  10,  and  35  per  cent,  respectively. 

Leather,  other  than  for  Soles  :  Value  of  German  imports  from  America,  $1.07  per 
pound.  Duties  :  Germany,  36  marks  per  100  kilograms,  or  4  cents  per  pound  ;  France, 
50  francs,  or  4|-  cents  per  pound  ;  America,  patent  leather  30  cents  per  pound  and  20 
per  cent,  or  30  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent,  according  to  weight,  equivalent,  say, 
to  45  cents  per  pound  ;  other  upper  leather  20  per  cent.  This  is  4,  4^,  and  30  to  40 
per  cent,  respectively. 

It  is  plain  that  we  could  not  gain  much  trade  by  reductions  of  1 0  or 
20  ])eT  cent  from  duties  at  present  so  low  that  they  can  barely  be  called 
protective  in  the  light  of  our  ponderous  rates.  A  reduction  of  duties 
from  5  to  4  per  cent,  from  10  to  8  or  9  per  cent,  as  in  the  case  of  leather 
and  shrjes,  or  from  3,  7,  or  1 1  to  2^,  6,  or  10  jjer  cent,  as  in  the  case  of 
machinery,  would  not  increase  the  demand  for  our  goods.  A  lowering 
of  rates  to  the  same  extent  might  be  felt,  however,  where  duties  of  35 
and  45  ]>er  cent  are  in  question,  and  tliese  are  the  minimum  rates  in  our 
tariff.  If  these  high  rates  were  really  required  for  protective  pur])oses, 
the  concern  felt  by  interested  peoyJe  at  the  ])roposed  reductions  in  the 
jjending  treaty  with  France  might  be  excusable.     But  it  has  been  shown 
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that  our  cost  of  production  is  now  so  low  that  protective  rates  in  most 
of  our  industrial  products  have  become  practically  unnecessary. 

It  is  true  that  we  import  large  quantities  of  goods  which  apparently 
compete  with  our  own  manufactures.  The  opponents  of  tariff'  reduction 
or  of  reciprocity  arrangements  regard  the  large  importations  under  the 
name  of  cotton  goods,  silk  goods,  kid  gloves,  etc.,  as  a  proof  of  the 
danger  that  would  threaten  our  industries  if  the  towering  structure 
were  lowered  even  by  a  few  inches.  Much  ignorance,  however,  is  fre- 
quently shown  in  the  discussion  of  industrial  questions  and  trade  mat- 
ters. Writers  loiow  the  figures,  as  they  are  printed  and  tabulated, 
but  have  not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  material  things  represented 
thereby.  It  thus  happens  that  the  most  absurd  statements  are  put  into 
print. 

The  "American  Wool  and  Cotton  Eeporter,"  which  is  freely  quoted 
as  an  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  textile  trades,  m  its  issue  of 
last  March  called  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  the  fact  that  $42,000,000 
worth  of  fine  yarn  cotton  piece  goods,  which  ought  to  be  made  here,  was 
annually  imported.  It  advised  machine  builders  to  prepare  for  the  com- 
ing demand,  as,  undoubtedly,  cotton  manufacturers  being  now  made 
aware  of  their  opportunity  would  not  fail  to  improve  it. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Gibson,  in  his  article  on  "Reciprocity  and  Foreign  Trade 
in  The  Forum  for  December  last,  is  more  moderate.     He  says : 

The  imports  of  cotton  goods  from  all  countries  similar  to  those  on  which 
tions  of  duties  are  provided  for  in  the  French  treaty  aggregated  in  value  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  about  $30,000,000.     It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  surplus  duty  there. 

Our  importations,  however,  in  articles  covered  under  the  cotton 
schedule  consist  of  goods  which  have  no  resemblance  to  what  we  produce 
here.  These  goods  will  be  imported  in  equal  quantities,  perhaps,  whether 
the  tariff  be  raised  or  lowered.  All  the  stimulus  given  by  increases  of 
the  tariff  has  not  enabled  us  to  produce  embroideries,  laces,  cotton  vel- 
vets, fine  fabrics  and  prints,  fashion  goods  and  trimmings,  or  regularly 
made  hose  and  hosiery  of  such  a  quality  that  a  refined  taste  would  not 
reject  them. 

The  goods  to  the  value  of  $40,232,782  imported  in  the  fiscal  year 
1901  under  the  name  of  "manufactures  of  cotton  "  are  composed  of  the 
following  items :  Cloth  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  printed,  $196,898 ; 
cloth  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  printed,  $5,919,707 ;  clothing  and  other 
wearing  apparel,  $1,528,816;  knit  goods,  $5,461,704;  laces,  edgings, 
embroideries,  etc.,  $20,234,466;  thread  and  yarns,  $1,746,721;  all 
other  cotton  goods,  $5,144,470. 
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Not  one  of  these  classes  touches  any  of  the  manufactures  turned  out 
by  our  looms,  knitting  frames,  dye  houses,  or  print  works.  The  total 
imports  of  cloth  are  worth  approximately  $6,000,000,  about  three 
fourths  being  composed  of  fine  colored  and  printed  fabrics,  and  one 
fourth  of  white  fine  yarn  goods,  which  by  their  evenness  of  texture  and 
softness  of  finish  recom^aend  themselves,  as  do  the  colored  goods,  to  the 
developed  taste  of  prfr  shopping  critics.  You  may  induce  them  to  pur- 
chase goods  of  American  make  by  the  roundabout  means  of  higher  tech- 
nical and  artistic  development  in  production,  but  not  by  appeals  to  their 
patriotism. 

Kniti  goods  are  chiefly  imported  from  Germany.  The  French  im- 
ports afe  of  trifling  amounts,  and  consist  mostly  of  fine  knit  underwear, 
.e  the  German  imports  are  made  up  of  hose  and  half -hose,  fashioned 
d  "regular  made,"  which  we  have  never  yet  produced  satisfactorily. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  to  speak  of  embroideries  and  laces  as  among 
the  possibilities  of  production  by  our  home  industries.  Nor  can  any 
such  assertion  be  made  of  what  is  included  under  the  heading  "  all  other 
goods."  A  large  proportion  of  the  latter  class  is  composed  of  velvets, 
plushes,  etc.  The  rest  consists  of  articles  that  cater  more  or  less  to 
fashion  —  nouveautes,  fancy  articles,  trimmings,  cord,  tassels,  etc.  Im- 
^«ts  of  articles  such  as  these  are  increased  when  times  are  prosperous, 
aH^.  decreased  under  reverse  conditions. 

"Similar  conditions  determine  the  trade  in  silk  goods.  The  concern 
about  the  reduction  of  5  per  cent  in  the  proposed  treaty  is  quite  unnec- 
essary. The  imports  of  silk  goods  from  France  during  the  calendar 
year  1900  were  valued  at  $14,360,318.  "It  is  clear,"  according  to  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  The  Forum  for  December,  "that  these  imports 
would  be  largely  increased  by  a  reduction  of  duties. "  A  little  discrimi- 
nation would  show  the  unreasonableness  of  tliis  argument.  Of  the  silk 
imports  from  France  in  the  fiscal  year  1900,  not  more  than  $7,104,208 
were  di-ess  and  piece  goods.  This  amount  is  composed  of  goods  which 
are  hautes  nouveautes,  or  which  are  imported  on  account  of  their  higher 
qualities  in  finish,  color,  and  design.  Their  importation  depends  on 
fashion  and  the  buying  capacity  of  our  people,  exclusively.  In  the 
three  years  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  i.e.,  before  the  Dingley  tariff  increas- 
ing duties  on  silks  through  the  medium  of  specific  duties  went  into 
effect,  the  average  yearly  imports  in  ]jiece  goods  were  but  $2,449,000. 
This  shows  conclusively  that  our  imports  of  silk  goods  from  France  can- 
not possibly  Ixi  increased  on  account  of  this  paltry  reduction.  A  lower- 
ing of  duties  would  have  to  reach  many  times  tlie  pr()])()sed  5  j)er  cent 
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in  order  to  affect  importations  in  cheap  goods.  Plaki  silks  and  taffetas 
are  produced  here  at  nearly  as  low  a  price  as  abroad.  They  are  iaferior 
in  finish  and  color.  A  remedy  for  this  would  be  quickly  found  if  com- 
petition with  foreign  countries  drove  our  manufacturers  to  greater  exer- 
tions —  a  thing  not  so  likely  to  occur  while  we  persist  in  the  policy  of 
the  dog  in  the  manger. 

The  cut  proposed  in  gloves  is  10  per  cent.  The  duty  on  the  class 
now  imported  from  France  is  $3.50  per  dozen.  An  abatement  of  35 
cents  would  only  partly  affect  the  gloves  we  get  from  Germany.  The 
French  gloves  are  of  a  higher  class.  France,  however,  could  put  herself 
in  a  position  to  produce  an  article  to  compete  with  the  quality  sent  to 
us  from  Germany,  and  the  reduction  granted  to  her  might  then  injure 
German  trade.  But  Germany  would  have  to  get  the  same  advantages, 
otherwise  she  would  put  into  effect  Section  VIII  of  her  proposed  tariff, 
which  will  be  undoubtedly  passed.  We  cannot  incur  the  risk  of  haviug 
her  double  all  duties  against  us.  The  advantage  to  France  of  these  re- 
ductions is  illusory.  The  injury  to  our  glove  makers,  however,  would 
be  as  unreal  as  in  the  other  instances  cited.  We  make  men's  gloves, 
and  import  ladies'  gloves.  All  our  endeavors  have  not  enabled  us  to 
make  a  success  of  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  kid  gloves,  which  are  im- 
ported all  the  time  ia  steadily  recurring  amounts. 

France  has  a  particular  advantage  in  the  manual  skill  of  her  work- 
ing classes,  which  is  apparent  in  every  article  produced  by  individual 
manipulation.  Knowing  her  advantage  she  perseveres  in  her  traditional 
methods.  We  ought  to  welcome  imports  from  that  country.  The  aid 
their  example  gives  us  in  developing  the  taste  that  creates  our  crude 
products  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  us.  That  the  5,  10,  or  even  20  per 
cent  reductions  proposed  could  injure  the  American  producer  would  be 
regarded  as  inconceivable,  if  the  relative  character  of  the  various  prod- 
ucts going  mider  the  same  name  were  not  an  entirely  unknown  quan- 
tity in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  so  far  taken  part  in  the  discussion 
of  these  questions. 

The  treaty  which  has  given  most  concern,  next  to  that  with  France, 
is  that  with  Argentina.  The  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  sugar  duties 
would  be  a  gift,  pure  and  simple,  to  the  sugar  trust,  and  would  not  affect 
the  consumer  at  all.  The  case  would  not  be  different  with  the  reduc- 
tion on  hides.  The  benefit  would  all  be  reaped  by  the  leather  trust. 
We  draw  hides  from  almost  every  tradmg  country,  and  most  of  these 
countries  are  in  a  position  to  retaliate  upon  us  if  we  do  not  extend  the 
same  conditions  to  them  all.     Any  doubts  on  the  subject  would  be 
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quickly  dispelled  by  the  action  of  Germany.  Sugar  and  hides  stand 
upon  the  same  level  in  this  respect. 

Wool  is  another  formidable  subject  of  contention.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  do  not  import  from  Argentina  much  of  the  fine 
wool  which  gives  our  political  shepherds  most  concern.  Most  of  our 
imports  of  fine  wool  are  of  Australian  growth.'  The  reason  is  simple, 
though  not  suspected  by  the  critics.  Australian  merino  wool  shrinks 
from  50  to  52  per  cent  in  scouring;  Argentine  wool  about  62  per  cent. 
The  duty,  however,  is  11  cents  a  poimd,  whether  four  or  two  pounds  of 
greasy  wool  are  requii^ed  to  produce  one  pound  of  clean  wool.  Eeckon- 
ing  the  tarifl'  duty  on  the  basis  of  clean  wool,  we  have  to  pay  22  cents 
duty  for  a  pound  of  Australian  wool  and  27-J-  cents  for  the  same  weight 
of  Argentina  wool.  Tlie  reduction  would  only  bring  the  duty  on  Ar- 
gentina wool  to  the  level  of  that  on  Australian  wool.  It  would  not  re- 
move the  more  desirable  qualities  inherent  in  Australian  wool.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  would  benefit  neither  the  American  consumer  nor  the 
Argentine  producer. 

Similar  strictures  may  be  passed  upon  the  reciprocity  aiTangements 
entered  into  with  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  and  British  Guiana.  The  reduc- 
tion would  affect  produce  which  we  import  in  much  larger  quantities 
from  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  fl'om  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  advantages  expected  to  be  gained  by  our  consumers  would 
be  reaped  by  our  combines  of  middlemen,  and  would  be  neutralized  in 
regard  to  the  present  treaty-making  countries  if  all  other  countries  ob- 
tained the  same  concessions  by  means  of  reciprocity  treaties  fi-om  us. 
They  certainly  have  at  their  disposal  the  means  to  secure  equal  terms. 

If  we  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  we  see  the  same  Barmecide 
feast  spread.  Barring  19  articles  out  of  a  total  of  651  enumerations 
contained  in  the  French  law,  we  are  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  mini- 
mum tariff  rates  in  retm-n  for  our  concessions.  This  seems  to  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  those  who  urge  the  confirmation  of  the  trea- 
ties. A  careful  examination  must  lead  to  different  conclusions.  I  will 
state  briefly  the  chief  obstructions  in  the  path  of  our  glorious  expecta- 
tions: (1)  There  is  no  minimum  rate  on  breadstuffs,  and  none  on  pro- 
visions such  as  France  draws  from  us,  like  lard,  salted  or  other  hog 
products,  etc.  (2)  In  textiles  only  cotton  fabrics  of  the  heavier  class 
are  exportable  by  us.  But  on  the.se  the  French  duties  are  prohibitive, 
and  would  be  so  no  less  were  the  duty  that  is  of  an  average  of  50  per 

'  In  the  fiscal  year  li^Jl  the  imports  of  cla&s  I  wool  of  Argentiue  growth  were 
3,8«(J,376  lbs.,  and  of  Australasian  growth  22,570,030  lbs. 
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cent  reduced  to  average  40  per  cent  as  the  minimum  tariff  prescribes. 
(3)  Copper  and  petroleum  cover  a  gi'eat  part  of  our  dutiable  imports 
by  France,  These,  however,  like  articles  mentioned  above  (1)  could 
scarcely  be  imported  from  other  countries.  In  copper,  aside  of  the  ques- 
tion of  procurability,  exports  would  scarcely  be  depending  on  a  reduction 
in  the  French  duty,  now  equal  to  1^  cents  a  pound,  to  one  of  -^  cent, 
the  minimum  tariff  rate.  (4)  On  manufactured  articles,  which  we  are 
able  to  export,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  machinery,  etc.,  the  duties 
are  so  low,  as  has  been  shown  above,  that  reductions  given  by  the 
minimum  tariff  are  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  incline  the  wavering 
balance  to  the  side  of  American  would-be  sellers. 

In  saying  this  I  have  practically  dealt  with  the  whole  subject  of  the 
other  pending  treaties  also.  In  some  of  these  treaties  we  even  find  now 
put  on  the  free  list  articles  which  have  already  been  there  for  a  long 
time  preceding  the  reciprocity  arrangements.  Of  this  character  are 
implements  emd  tools  of  agriculture ;  machinery  for  mining ;  apparatus 
for  generating,  storing,  and  conducting  electricity,  etc.  Further,  we  see 
duties  reduced  on  goods  which  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  imported 
from  any  other  country  than  the  United  States.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
effort  to  go  into  particulars  concerning  these  still-born  treaties,  even  had 
I  the  space  to  do  so. 

Summing  up  the  matter,  we  find  that  the  fox  invites  the  crane  to  a 
symposium  served  by  him  in  flat  dishes,  and  the  crane  retaliates  by  a 
feast  to  the  fox  served  in  high  jars  with  narrow  necks.  The  treaties 
deserve  the  disdain  which  they  have  met.  To  the  reformer,  looking 
for  an  abatement  of  burdens,  they  certainly  offer  no  single  feature  rec- 
ommending them  to  his  consideration.  They  were  meant  to  serve  as  a 
sop  to  Cerberus.  Cerberus  wants  none  of  it.  The  party  which  has  de- 
scended from  its  ideals,  and  become  the  instrument  of  trusts,  manufac- 
turers' combines,  and  promoting  jobbers,  cannot  be  trusted  with  a  reform 
which  would  affect  the  fortunes  of  its  patrons.  The  mission  belongs 
to  a  party  which  is  not  hampered  by  traditions  and  obligations. 

Jacob  Schoenhof. 
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When  General  Wood  went  to  Cuba  as  military  Governor  he  was  not 
at  liberty  to  ignore  the  course  which  had  been  marked  out,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  by  his  predecessor.  Geneml  Brooke  had  initiated  there  a 
policy  for  the  military  government  of  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
the  political  situation  at  home  must  be  taken  into  the  account.  The 
interests  of  the  Eepublican  party  demanded  the  preservation  of  order  in 
Cuba,  at  least  during  the  presidential  campaign  of  1900.  A  common 
belief  is  that,  but  for  this  consideration,  the  Constitutional  Convention 
would  not  have  been  summoned  at  such  an  early  date,  the  plain  fact 
being  that  the  Cubans  were  not  prepared  to  take  this  most  important 
step.  It  is  at  least  probable  that  General  Wood's  hand  was  forced  by 
instructions  representing  the  best  opinion  which  could  be  formed  at  that 
time  in  regard  to  Cuban  tendencies  and  conditions. 

Therefore  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  individuals  for  certain 
mistakes  need  not  be  considered  in  the  present  article.  My  purpose  is 
to  point  out  the  opportunity  for  well-doing  in  the  most  important  par- 
ticulars. But  one  must  refer  to  capital  errors  with  emphasis  whenever 
it  is  necessary  to  show  them  so  plaiuly  that  there  can  be  no  possibility 
of  further  misunderstanding.  These  are  things  which  a  warm  friend 
and  supporter  of  the  Republican  principles  trusts  that  the  present  Ad- 
ministration wiU  correct,  and  he  will  even  assume  for  a  moment  the 
standpoint  of  an  unfriendly  critic  in  order  to  represent  views  to  which 
our  future  course  should  lend  no  support  whatever.  An  unfriendly 
critic,  then,  might  say : 

By  aU  means  let  us  make  such  concessions  to  the  Cubans  in  the 
matter  of  the  tarifi'  as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  them  for  the  present. 
Shall  we  say  fifty  j^er  cent  off  for  aU  Cuban  products  imported  into  the 
United  States,  or  shall  we  carefully  study  the  tariff,  article  by  article, 
and  decide  in  resjject  to  each  article  what  duty  will  best  serve  to  har- 
monize the  interests  of  both  countries?  Eeally,  all  such  questions  of 
detail  are  unimportant,  because  the  an-angement  is  not  destined  to 
continue  for  any  great  length  of  time,  as  the  concessions  alluded  to 
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will  be  certain  to  briug  about  the  annexation  of  the  island  to  the  United 
States. 

There  is  bitter  need  of  financial  assistance  for  Cuba  at  present.  That 
fact  seems  to  be  so  generally  understood  that  I  need  not  analyze  the 
conditions  which  occasion  the  distress,  or  give  particulars  of  them  be- 
yond the  statement  that  we  have  driven  the  Cubans  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy by  maintaining  our  tariff  against  their  products  while  the  plant- 
ers have  been  struggling  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  war  and  to 
overcome  certain  difficulties  which  were  the  war's  legacy.  We  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  anxiety ;  we  secure  as  an  immediate  return  for  our  tariff 
concessions  much  more  gratitude  than  an  unembarrassed  people  would 
accord  on  receipt  of  such  favors. 

So  far,  so  good.  Now  mark  the  sequel.  We  take  pains  to  satisfy 
these  poor  creatures ;  we  really  and  fully  satisfy  them.  We  can  afford 
to  err  on  the  side  of  generosity  for  a  while.  Let  them  enjoy  such  dis- 
crimination in  their  favor  that  the  island  may  suddenly  become  more 
prosperous  than  ever  before  in  all  its  history,  so  much  more  prosperous 
that  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  Cuban  that 
a  close  relation  with  her  gi'eat  and  good  neighbor  was  what  Cuba  had 
always  lacked  in  the  past,  and  what  she  must  always  maintain  in  the 
future. 

It  will  do  no  harm  at  this  point  in  the  progress  of  affairs  to  let  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  Cuba  attach  themselves  to  our  country ;  for 
they  have  hearts,  too,  it  is  said,  as  well  as  the  best  lands  for  raising  sugar 
and  tobacco.  At  least,  in  a  population  of  one  and  a  half  millions,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  we  shall  find  quite  a  number  of  warm  hearts  capa- 
ble of  gratitude.  Until  they  are  quite  wedded  to  their  new-found  pros- 
perity, and  are  as  fond  of  us  as  we  have  the  right  to  expect,  we  shall 
do  well  to  say  nothing  to  alarm  or  injure  the  sensibilities  of  those  who 
have  so  recently  fought  for  "  independence  or  death. "  In  fact,  we  shall 
never  suggest  the  propriety  of  annexing  the  island ;  but  on  the  contrary 
it  will  be  more  chivalrous  and  more  effective  if  we  suggest  to  them  that 
they  take  their  freedom  —  such  freedom  as  we  promised  them  in  1898. 
At  the  same  time  we  shall  offer  to  give  up  our  authority,  and  "to  leave 
the  government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people,"  as  we  said  in  our 
Joint  Eesolution  in  April  of  the  year  just  mentioned. 

Naturally,  quite  naturally,  we  shall  attach  one  small  condition  to 
this  grant  of  freedom :  we  shall  withdraw  the  tariff  concessions  —  that 
is  all.  The  Cubans  —  as  we  shall  be  able  to  point  out  to  them  —  could 
not  expect  us  to  continue  to  discriminate  in  their  favor,  by  making  spe- 
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cial  i-ates,  after  the  island  had  ceased  to  be  dependent,  for  their  agricultural 
products  which  compete  with  our  own  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States.  And  we  may  be  confident  that  meanwhile  the  Piatt  Amend- 
ment, made  a  part  of  the  Cuban  Constitution  at  our  bidding,  will  have 
accomplished  all  that  we  expected  of  it,  in  the  way  of  absolutely  pre- 
venting Cuba  from  gaining  genuine  independence.  Let  us  realize  and 
keep  steadily  in  mind  the  situation  which  I  am  now  anticipating.  We 
shall  in  effect  say  to  the  Cubans :  "  You  may  even  amend  your  Consti- 
tution by  omitting  the  articles  of  the  Appendix  which  make  yoi  our 
wards.  You  are  to  be  free  as  air;  and,  incidentally,  you  will  be  ruined." 
Now,  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  the  Cubans  will  hesitate  to  accept 
complete  independence  upon  such  terms ;  that  they  will  have  become 
somewhat  "  spoiled  "  by  our  commercial  petting ;  that  the  ease  and  com- 
fort of  dependence  will  have  won  upon  them,  the  habit  of  dependence 
becoming  fixed. 

But  then  we  shall  have  to  go  farther.  When  a  grown  man  takes  a 
child  from  the  beach  out  into  deep  water  in  order  to  teach  it  the  art  of 
swimming,  the  child  clings  timorously  to  its  instructor;  and,  especially 
if  there  is  any  affection  between  the  two,  it  may  become  necessary  to 
cast  off  the  huggiug  little  arms  by  force.  In  the  case  of  Cuba,  when  we 
shall  say  in  a  tone  not  to  be  mistaken  that  we  will  carry  her  no  longer, 
that  the  time  has  come  for  her  to  sink  or  swim  alone,  we,  not  really 
wishing  to  let  our  prize  go,  but  meaning  to  justify  our  policy  of  reten- 
tion, shall  only  need  to  make  sure  that  she,  a  beginner  in  the  art  of  self- 
government,  feels  the  reimposed  tariff  dragging  her  down  lilce  a  leaden 
weight,  and  knows  that  she  has  been  taken  out  far  beyond  her  depth. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  may  fairly  be  alleged  with  regard  to  a 
special  variety  of  blundering  which  has  been  characterized  as  "profit- 
able." The  Cuban  Conservative  party,  once  called  Autonomist  and  more 
recently  Union-Democratic,  figures  as  the  victim  of  such  a  blunder. 
That  element  of  the  island's  po^julation  which  comprised  the  families  of 
intelligence  and  wealth  was  in  1898  friendly  to  Spain  and  opposed  to  the 
insurgents.  It  was  assumed  by  those  who  represented  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  in  Cuba  after  the  termination  of  hostilities  that  tlie 
work  of  reconstruction  might  go  on  without  the  aid  of  such  Spanish 
sympathizers,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  coojjeration  of  the  best  people 
of  Cuba.  "  A  natural  conclusion,"  does  one  say  ?  It  so  closely  resembles 
a  natural  conclusion  that  it  served  admirably  as  a  pretext.  But,  while 
we  are  speaking  quite  frankly,  let  us  look  below  the  surface  to  discover 
the  motives  which  inspired  the  Conservative  element 
40 
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These  Conservatives,  being  people  who  had  much  at  stake,  favored 
the  power  which  stood  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  whatever  that  power 
might  be.  Thus,  they  were  for  Spain  as  against  the  revolutionists,  so 
long  as  Spain  represented  the  established  order  of  things  under  which 
they  had  prospered.  Loyal  Spaniards,  determined  to  stick  to  the  flag 
through  thick  and  thin,  they  most  positively  were  not,  as  a  class.  Cynics 
they  were  and  are  in  respect  to  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  a  flag.  They 
were  not  Conservatives  because  they  were  Spanish,  but  were  Spanish 
sympathizers  because  they  were  Conservative.  Adherents  of  Spain  while 
Spain  represented  stability,  they  became  the  most  reliable  adherents  of 
the  United  States  when  our  Government  alone  stood  between  them  and 
the  future  of  perilous  experiments  proposed  by  the  war  party,  which  had 
split  into  the  radical  Eepublican  and  Nationalist  parties,  largely  com- 
posed of  people  with  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  win.  Splendidly 
disinterested  patriots  these  Conservatives  certainly  were  not;  but  they 
would  have  been  our  natural  allies  if  we  had  aimed  directly  at  buildiog 
up  an  independent  Cuban  Eepublic  thi'ough  native  ability.  They 
formed  the  element  which  alone  had  shown  real  ability  in  the  works  of 
peace. 

Our  first  military  Governor  gave  the  civil  offices  to  members  of  the 
war  part}\  Our  second  military  Governor  did  not  avail  himself  of  the 
services  of  respectable  Conservatives  when  he  was  preparing  for  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  If  he  had  done  so  a  practicable  constitution 
might  have  been  made.  The  reader  who  takes  the  trouble  to  compare 
the  text  of  the  "Constitution  of  the  Eepublic  of  Cuba,"  which  bears  date 
February  21,  1901,  with  the  "programme"  of  the  Union -Democratic 
party,  adopted  December  20,  1900,  will  quickly  perceive  the  difference 
between  the  shabby  work  actually  turned  out  and  the  product  of  intelli- 
gence which  might  have  been  secured.  If  General  Wood  had  enlisted 
the  best  Cuban  talent  the  Cuban  EepubHc  might  have  learned  to  swim 
alone ! 

Here  we  may  as  weU  take  into  account  a  phenomenon  which  may 
always  be  observed  in  every  part  of  the  world  after  there  has  been  an 
uprising  of  lackland,  turbulent,  adventurer-led  folk.  The  noble  cry  of 
pro  jpatria  is  sure  to  be  ^Tllga^ized;  the  very  word  "patriotism"  be- 
comes, through  its  misuse,  a  thing  to  loathe.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of 
Cuba  cries:  , 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  patriots.  Instead,  we  declare  imphatically  that  we  are  not. 
The  mantle  of  "patriotism"  has  covered  all  the  swindlers  in  the  country  ;  with  it  the 
rascals  try  to  blind  those  who  watch  them,  and  to  dessemble  the  moral  enormities 
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which  they  commit,  dragged  into  the  mire  as  they  are  by  their  lusts,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  their  ambition.  If  patriotism  consists  in  making  one's-self  the  accomplice  of 
political  adventurers  in  plots  and  frauds,  and  in  applauding  the  stupidity  of  the 
ignorant,  and  the  puerilities  and  absurdities  of  foolish  and  vain  persons ;  if  to  be  a 
patriot  one  must  pay  homage  to  the  loud-mouthed  demagogues  vrho  mount  to  the 
highest  positions  by  deceit  and  lying,  and  worship  idols  of  clay  which  the  simplicity 
of  the  populace  places  in  the  most  important  public  offices,  we,  for  oiu:  part,  shall  say 
resolutely  that  we  are  not  patriots,  nor  do  we  wish  to  be  patriots,  and  patriots  we 
shall  never  become ! 

These  gentlemen  of  Cuba,  as  I  have  said,  are  cynics  in  all  that  relates 
to  national  loyalty ;  so  we  need  not  stop  to  comment  upon  the  pathos 
underlying  this  declamation. 

The  people  who  were  not  noisy  "patriots,"  but  just  respectable 
Cubans,  had  the  ability  to  plan  a  constitution  which  would  have  been 
adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  island.  In  spite  of  official  discour- 
agement, they  did  actually  publish  a  document  which  approximated  to 
the  American  Constitution  in  its  spirit  much  more  nearly  than  does  the 
work  of  the  Cuban  Constitutional  Assembly.  For  example,  it  conceded 
to  provinces  and  municipalities  home -rule  in  all  concerning  local  af- 
fairs; whereas  under  the  centralizing  constitution  actually  adopted,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  meddle  in  purely  local  matters  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  rather  hard  to  see  what  can  prevent  an  ambitious  man  in 
that  office  from  making  himself  an  absolute  ruler.  Before  long  we  may 
be  saying  that  this  constitution  creates  a  despotism  disguised  as  a  republic. 

The  Conservative  element,  then,  was  not  utilized  in  the  American 
plans  because,  having  been  attached  to  Spain,  it  could  with  a  show  of 
reason  be  denounced  as  hostile  to  the  Americans.  The  task  of  building 
up  was  confided  to  Republicans  and  Nationalists  —  to  the  war-party 
which  had  shown  a  talent  for  nothing  but  tearing  down.  Blundering, 
this,  but  most  profitable  blundering.  An  assembly  was  secured  that 
had  not  the  talent  to  devise  a  fundamental  law  in  conformity  with  which 
the  Cuban  j>eojjle  could  work  out  their  own  salvation ;  or,  to  recur  to 
tlie  figure  aheady  employed,  the  novice  in  swimming  was  thus  practic- 
ally compelled  to  continue  clinging  to  the  instructor. 

I  may  jjass  lightly  over  the  story  of  our  broken  promises,  because 
some  of  its  main  points  were  contained  in  an  article  on  "The  Work  of 
the  Cuban  Convention  "  which  was  contributed  to  this  periodical  last 
June.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  McKinley  Administration  secured 
the  assistance  of  the  fighting  Cubans  by  giving  them  the  assurance  con- 
tained in  the  Joint  Resolution ;  that  the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  began  their  labors,  such  as  they  were,  i-elyiug  uj^on  assurances 
that  the  proper  relations  between  Cuba  and  the   United  States  would 
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be  "  formulated  "  in  accordance  with  their  own  opinion,  instead  of  being 
dictated  fi-om  Washington.  Add  that  the  articles  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Constitution  which  debar  Cuba  from  making  treaties,  contracting 
debts,  etc.,  were  forced  upon  delegates  who  did  not  truly  or  adequately 
represent  the  people,  and  whose  election  had  been  secured  by  gross 
fi'auds.  Nevertheless,  the  entii^e  population  of  the  island  is  bound  by  the 
action  of  those  thirty-one  delegates  —  incompetent  persons,  irresponsible 
adventurers,  with  but  three  or  four  taxpayers  in  the  entire  assembly. 
All  Cuba  is  bound  to  the  United  States  by  the  Piatt  Amendment,  in  a 
relation  of  dependence  which  liberal  tarifi'  concessions  will  make  a  per- 
manent condition.  Give,  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  islands  in  the 
world  may  be  given  unto  you. 

The  only  danger  is  that  President  Roosevelt  may  spoil  this  fine  little 
game  in  Cuba.  If  he  gets  at  the  very  truth  of  these  doings,  he  will  insist 
upon  righting  whatever  he  finds  to  be  wrong.  Some  one  may  secure  his 
attention  by  saying :  The  more  intelligent  Cubans  believe  that  our  course 
in  Cuba  has  been  thus  and  so,  and  that  this  course  is  characteristic  of 
our  nation.  By  their  manner,  even,  they  show  that  their  miads  are 
filled  with  insulting  misiuterpretations  of  our  motives  —  the  motives  of 
individual  Americans  and  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  They  believe  that 
we  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  faith  in  our  dealings  with  the 
Cubans.  It  remains  for  us  to  reject  all  the  supposed  benefits  of  any 
policy  which  is  not  raised  high  above  the  reach  of  unworthy  suspicions ; 
to  reassert  the  intention  of  a  truth-speaking  and  faith-keeping  people  to 
let  the  Cubans  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  will  be  free  and  in- 
dependent or  will  prefer  without  constraint  to  enter  into  relations  with 
us  which  confer  upon  the  United  States  the  privileges  and  obligations  of 
a  guardian,  trustee,  or  protector. 

The  present  phase  of  the  Cuban  problem  has  been  admirably  stated 
in  that  part  of  the  President's  message  which  invites  the  attention  of 
Congress  "to  the  wisdom,  indeed  the  vital  need,  of  providing  for  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  tariff  duties  on  Cuban  imports  into  the  United 
States."  Next  in  order  may  come  the  question.  What  shall  be  done 
about  a  constitution  so  strangely  made  by  delegates  who  were  not  repre- 
sentative, not  very  intelligent,  and  not  quite  free?  But  underlying 
these,  and  more  important  than  either  of  these,  is  the  question.  When 
shall  the  elements  of  real  strength  in  the  Cuban  population  be  called 
into  the  public  service? 

Marrion  Wilcox. 


ME.  HOWELLS  AS  A  CEITIC. 

"In  these  latter  days  there  is  no  artist  who  is  not  also  a  critic,"  so 
Turgenef  once  wrote  to  Flaubert;  "in  you  the  artist  is  very  gi^eat,  and 
you  know  how  much  I  admire  him,  and  love  him ;  but  I  have  also  a  high 
idea  of  the  critic,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  have  his  approval."  It  was 
in  a  private  letter  that  the  French  novelist  thus  expressed  his  favorable 
opinion  of  the  Eussian,  for  neither  of  them  was  ever  an  open  practitioner 
of  the  art  of  criticism.  That  they  both  kept  for  their  friends  their  final 
convictions  as  to  the  true  aim  of  the  modern  novel  and  as  to  the  degree 
of  success  with  which  this  ideal  had  been  attained  by  one  or  another  of 
their  contemporaries  and  predecessors,  and  that  they  both  refused  reso- 
lutely to  discuss  in  public  the  principles  which  underlie  the  fascinating 
craft  of  the  story-teller  —  this  reserve  was  very  likely  advantageous  to 
the  reception  of  their  own  works,  since  each  of  these  was  taken  for  what 
it  was,  and  it  was  not  required  to  be  an  exemplification  of  any  theory 
which  its  author  might  have  set  forth  in  analyzing  the  narratives  of  some 
other  novelist.  This  reticence  from  criticism  had  the  further  advantage 
for  Flaubert  and  for  Turgenef  that  they  avoided  arousing  against  their 
own  books  the  noisy  animosity  of  the  ardent  admirers  of  every  dead  and 
gone  novelist,  whose  fading  pages  they  might,  perhaps,  have  failed  to  laud 
as  loudly  as  ignorant  partisanship  would  demand. 

This  voluntary  self- exclusion  from  the  arena  of  literary  debate  may 
have  been  for  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  two  novelists  themselves ; 
but  it  was  indisputably  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rest  of  us,  who  wanted 
to  be  as  fully  enlightened  as  to  Turgenef  s  theory  of  fiction,  as  we  had 
Ijeen,  or  were  to  be,  informed  about  M.  Zola's  and  Mr.  Henry  James's 
and  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson's.  We  should  liave  been  glad  to  know 
Flaubert's  opinion  about  the  art  which  he  found  so  despairingly  difficult 
and  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  so  Benedictine  a  determination. 
To  those  of  us  who  are  keenly  interested  in  any  art,  there  is  never  any 
criticism  so  suggestive  and  so  interpretative  as  that  of  the  artist  himself. 
Where  is  there  any  inquiry  into  the  princijJes  of  painting  so  penetrative 
and  so  subtle  as  Fromeutin's  —  unless  perhaps  it  is  Mr.  John  La  Farge's? 
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AYliere  is  there  any  discussion  of  the  elusive  art  of  acting  so  acute  and 
so  stimulating  as  Gibber's  —  imless  it  is  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson's?  Of  a 
truth  the  critics  are  not  "  those  who  have  failed  in  literature  and  art " ; 
rather  are  they  those  who  have  succeeded ;  and  when  accomplished  crafts- 
men are  willing  to  talk  freely  about  theii'  calling,  the  rest  of  us  had  best 
keep  silent  and  profit  by  what  we  can  pick  up. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  be  reminded  now  and  again  why  it  is  that 
the  artist  always  has  precedence  over  the  critic.  Indeed,  the  artist  must 
come  first,  or  else  the  critic  would  have  no  subject-matter.  All  that 
the  critic  can  be  expected  to  do  is  to  study  the  masterpieces  in  a  \ain 
search  for  the  secret  of  their  lasting  beauty.  And  for  this  task,  so  diffi- 
cult and  so  delicate,  none  are  so  fit  as  those  fellow-craftsmen  who  hap- 
pen also  to  have  the  faculty  of  articulate  expression.  Not  every  artist's 
opinion  is  worth  having;  for  he  may  lack  philosophy  to  understand  not 
only  his  own  processes,  but  even  his  own  aims.  It  is  not  easy  even  for 
the  intelligent  artist  —  and  how  few  artists,  pictorial  or  literary,  are 
really  intelligent !  —  to  disentangle  the  principles  which,  when  he  is  at 
work,  he  is  forever  applying  consciously  or  imconsciously  or  subcon- 
sciously. But  even  fi'om  those  who  have  only  a  limited  insight  into 
their  own  methods  and  who  have  no  firm  grasp  of  the  vital  principles  of 
theii'  art,  there  is  sometimes  something  to  be  gleaned  by  which  the  cau- 
tious enquirer  can  benefit.  The  contribution  of  any  single  artist  may  be 
naiTOw ;  and  more  often  than  not  his  theory  will  be  found  to  be  only  an 
attempt  to  expound  his  own  practice :  it  will  discover  itself  only  as  the 
result  of  his  own  way  of  doing  things,  and  not  as  the  cause.  The  criti- 
cism of  a  fellow- craftsman  is  rarely  without  the  color  of  a  fellow-feeling; 
and  we  cannot  fairly  expect  it  to  be  achromatic.  But  none  the  less  ought 
we  to  be  able  to  profit  by  it. 

Of  all  the  American  authors  at  the  opening  of  the  new  century,  Mr. 
HowelLs  is  easily  the  most  multifarious.  It  is  as  a  novelist  that  he  has 
presented  himself  most  frequently ;  but  he  has  also  attempted  the  stage, 
although  no  one  of  his  original  dramas  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  estab- 
lish itself  in  the  theatre.  He  has  revealed  himself  as  a  poet  of  sombre 
imaginations,  not  made  visible  elsewhere  in  his  works.  He  has  given 
us  a  series  of  charming  books  of  travel.  He  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  our  essayists,  with  an  exquisite  felicity  of  phrase,  akin  to  Heine's. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  our  humorists,  with  a  reserve  that  re- 
calls Hawthorne's.  And  he  is  a  constant  critic  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture, gracious  of  manner  and  courteous  of  phrase,  except  when  expressing 
his  scorn  of  what  seems  to  him  unworthv,  mean,  and  base. 
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Such  of  his  critical  writing  as  he  has  selected  for  the  brief  immor- 
tality of  a  book  is  contained  in  half  a  dozen  volumes.  The  first  of  these, 
published  in  1887,  was  given  up  to  sympathetic  appreciations  of  the 
"  Modern  Italian  Poets  " ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  closest  approach  he  has 
ever  made  to  criticism  of  the  more  formal  and  academic  type.  Accept- 
able as  the  volume  was  to  readers  of  cosmopolitan  culture,  it  was  neces- 
sarily without  the  personal  note  which  has  made  his  later  opinions  more 
interesting  to  the  average  American,  who  has  only  a  languid  liking  for 
the  literature  of  other  languages.  This  personal  note  was  struck  firmly 
in  the  tiny  tome  called  "Criticism  and  Fiction,"  which  was  published  in 
1891.  In  this  little  book,  made  up  out  of  earlier  articles  then  first  set 
in  order,  Mr.  Howells  said  boldly  what  he  thought  about  certain  idols 
of  the  market-place ;  and  probably  no  one  was  more  surprised  than  he  at 
the  turmoil  he  created.  To  many  placid  creatures  of  habit,  the  publica- 
tion of  this  little  book  was  very  like  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  in  a  read- 
ing-room; and  the  reverberation  has  not  yet  died  out. 

Most  of  us  like  to  move  through  life  along  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  resent  any  sudden  call  to  think  out  the  rea- 
sons for  our  opinions.  Mr.  Howells' s  declaration  of  the  faith  that  was 
in  him  could  not  fail  to  shock  many  a  prevalent  prejudice ;  and  at  times 
his  manner  was  not  so  persuasive  as  it  might  be  —  if,  indeed,  it  was 
not  fahly  to  be  described  as  frankly  aggressive.  Himself  free  from  the 
vulgar  superstition  of  admiration  for  things  once  admired  but  no  longer 
admirable,  Mr.  Howells  wasted  no  perfunctory  praise  on  what  he  had 
described  as  "those  classics  common  to  all  languages  —  dead  corpses 
which  retain  their  forms  perfectly  in  the  coffin,  but  crumble  to  dust  as 
soon  as  exposed  to  the  air."  He  did  not  foresee  that  his  plain  speech 
about  these  unwholesome  inheritances  from  our  fathers  would  savor  of 
impiety ;  that  it  would  seem  to  some  almost  like  a  violation  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  tomb. 

As  so  often  happens  in  cases  of  like  character,  when  we  go  back  to 
see  what  it  was  that  caused  all  this  commotion  half  a  score  of  years  ago, 
we  have  some  diificulty  in  discovering  just  where  the  dynamite  was  con- 
cealed. We  see  that  the  little  book  is  plainly  too  insistent  in  its  tone, 
too  intolerant  of  the  dullards,  too  impatient  with  those  who  persist  in 
liking  the  things  they  ought  not  to  like  and  in  disliking  the  things  they 
ought  not  to  dislike,  and  who  have  no  health  in  them.  But  it  is  not  so 
very  iconoclastic  after  all,  even  if  we  do  detect  a  desire  to  "speak  disre- 
spectfully of  the  equator."  At  bottom  all  that  Mr.  Howells  liad  done 
was  to  voice  once  again  the  demand  that  art,  and  more  especially  the 
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art  of  fiction,  should  deal  with  life  simply,  naturally,  and  honestly.  This 
has  ever  been  the  watch-cry  of  the  younger  generation  in  every  century. 
It  is  what  the  more  open-minded  of  mankind  have  been  striving  for  ever 
since  the  earliest  of  critics  was  able  to  compare  the  second  artist  with 
the  first  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  second.  A  protest  against  sham  and 
shoddy,  a  plea  for  sincerity,  it  could  not  help  being  very  like  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  pleas  and  protests,  apologies  and  prefaces,  with  which  the 
histories  of  literature  are  filled. 

Mr.  Howells's  plea  and  protest  was  straightforward  and  plain  spoken. 
The  novelist  should  deal  truthfully  with  his  material,  which  is  human 
life  in  all  its  breadth  and  in  all  its  depth.  He  should  not  sophisticate  it, 
nor  should  he  in  any  wise  attempt  to  idealize  it.  He  is  to  be  a  witness 
sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  "  The 
object  of  a  novel  should  be  to  charm  through  a  faithful  representation  of 
human  actions  and  human  passions,  and  to  create  by  this  fidelity  to 
nature  a  beautiful  work  "  —  according  to  the  pertinent  dictum  which  Mr. 
Howells  translated  from  Senor  Valera.  The  novelist  should  deal  with 
the  mean  of  human  life,  and  not  with  the  exceptional,  the  abnormal, 
the  monstrous,  or  else  he  will  surely  violate  just  proportion  and  present 
but  a  distorted  vision  of  the  world  as  it  really  is. 

Above  all,  he  will  set  up  no  false  ideals  of  self-sacrifice,  of  heroism, 
of  strength,  of  passion;  for  who  is  the  novelist  that  he  shall  presume  to 
improve  upon  human  nature  as  it  is?  It  was  Emerson  who  said  with 
his  pithy  shrewdness  that  "  the  foolish  man  wonders  at  the  unusual,  but 
the  wise  man  at  the  usual " ;  and  Carlyle  it  was  who  declared  that  for 
grown  persons  reality  was  the  only  genuine  romance.  The  novelist  must 
beware  of  begetting  high-strung  and  supersensitive  ideals  of  life  which 
falsify  the  simpler  and  saner  ideals.  He  must  refrain  from  the  wild,  the 
visionary,  the  exaggerated,  the  freakish.  He  must  deal  with  man  as  he 
sees  him  and  with  woman  as  he  sees  her ;  observing  carefully,  with  what- 
ever insight  and  imagination  he  may  have,  and  then  recording  faithfully 
the  things  of  good  report  and  the  things  of  evil  report.  He  must  keep 
his  pages  free  from  the  hectic  flush,  which  follows  when  passion  is  ex- 
alted above  principle.  Though  he  must  needs  show  sin  and  sorrow  and 
suffering,  he  can  never  palter  with  the  everlasting  standards  of  right 
and  wrong. 

Before  any  work  of  the  imagination  there  is  one  imperatiA^e  question : 
"  Is  it  true  —  true  to  the  motives,  the  impulses,  the  principles  that  shape 
the  life  of  actual  men  and  women?"  And  "this  truth,"  Mr.  Howells 
declares,  "which  necessarily  includes  the  highest  morality  and  the  high- 
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est  artistry  —  this  truth  given,  the  book  cannot  be  wicked  and  cannot 
be  weak ;  and  without  it  all  gi-aces  of  style  and  feats  of  invention  and 
cunning  of  construction  are  so  many  superfluities  of  naughtiness."  Al- 
though this  is  more  pungently  put,  there  is  nothing  so  new  in  this,  noth- 
ing that  many  earlier  writers  had  not  striven  to  say  as  best  they  could ; 
and,  had  Mr.  Howells  confined  himself  to  preaching  again  the  eternal 
verities,  it  may  be  that  tliis  sermon  of  his  would  have  aroused  as  few  of 
his  auditors  from  then*  slumbers  as  other  sermons  are  wont  to  do. 

But  Mr.  Howells  waked  up  the  congregation  by  making  a  direct 
personal  application  of  his  principles  —  by  naming  names,  by  pointing 
out  how  Scott  and  Dickens  and  Thackeray  had  strayed  from  the  path  of 
tiTith.  Then  the  British  journalists,  always  supersensitive  to  American 
criticism,  rose  in  their  rage  and  emptied  the  vials  of  their  wrath  on  the 
head  of  the  American  novelist,  as  they  had  years  before  cried  out  shrilly 
at  a  chance  remark  of  an  American  romancer.  Mr.  Howells  had  instant 
proof  of  the  pertinence  of  his  own  remark  that  "whatever  is  established 
is  sacred  for  those  who  do  not  think. "  Not  only  did  the  rash  American 
writer  bring  out  the  defects  of  the  sacredly  established  Scott  and  Dick- 
ens and  Thackeray,  but  he  dared  to  express  his  own  preference  for  Jane 
Austen  and  for  Anthony  Trollope.  He  even  went  farther,  and  said  boldly 
that  certain  Russians  and  Spaniards  and  Italians  set  a  better  example 
than  any  then  to  be  had  in  the  English  language. 

The  same  beliefs  inspired  the  next  volume  of  criticism,  a  book  far 
less  polemic  in  tone,  or  at  least  less  militant,  but  quite  as  individual  and 
as  sturdy.  "My  Literary  Passions,"  published  in  1895,  was  pleasantly 
novel  in  form;  it  was  a  discursive  record  of  the  fleeting  impressions 
made  on  Mr.  Howells  as  he  had  discovered  for  himseK  one  after  another 
of  the  authors  the  world  has  agreed  to  accept  as  great.  It  was  frankly  an 
attempt  to  set  down  the  personal  equation.  All  criticism  must  be  more 
or  less  autobiographic,  even  when  the  writer  is  most  confident  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  stepping  off  his  own  sliadow.  Nowadays  it  savors  of 
conceit  for  any  critic  to  maintain  that  he  has  been  able  to  take  himself 
out  of  the  way,  and  that  he  is  merely  the  medium  through  which  tlie 
final  judgment  of  mankind  is  expressing  itself.  "  The  adventures  of  one's 
soul  in  contact  with  masterpieces  "  —  this  is  one  of  M.  Anatole  France's 
definitions  of  criticism ;  and  it  is  good  that  a  critic  shoidd  have  a  soul, 
and  better  that  he  should  keep  it  in  contact  with  masterpieces  as  con- 
stantly as  may  be.  In  "  My  Literary  Passions  "  Mr.  Howells  was  as  lit- 
tle academic  as  M.  France  himself;  and  he  was  also  as  sym])athetic  and 
as  honest.     He  was  aiming  not  so  much   to  warn  us  against  wliat  he 
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held  to  be  noxious  as  to  help  us  to  enjoy  what  he  found  most  refreshing 
and  most  nourishing. 

Autobiographic  also  was  the  volume  called  "Literary  Friends  and 
Acquaintance,"  which  was  issued  in  1900.  In  this  personal  retrospect 
Mr.  Howells  began  by  chronicling  his  first  visit  to  New  England  and 
his  earlier  impressions  of  New  York  and  Boston.  Then  he  set  down 
his  reminiscences  of  Holmes  and  Longfellow  and  Lowell,  a  record  of  their 
conversation,  and  a  summary  of  their  characteristics  likely  still  further 
to  increase  the  affection  in  which  they  are  held.  No  other  appreciations 
of  these  significant  figures  have  been  more  intimate  or  more  cordial;  none 
have  been  lightened  by  a  more  graceful  vivacity.  To  the  young  man 
from  the  West  these  were  the  giants  of  the  East,  to  be  approached  as 
Heine  approached  Goethe.  That  they  were  his  countrymen  made  them 
only  the  more  worthy  of  devotion,  for  the  years  of  residence  abroad  had 
not  denaturalized  Mr.  Howells.  Even  now  he  is  not  cosmopolitan,  ex- 
cept in  his  artistic  equipment,  in  his  aesthetic  inspiration ;  he  is  intensely 
American,  irresistibly  American;  and  he  is  never  conceivably  anything 
else. 

"Heroines  of  Fiction"  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Howells' s  latest  series  of 
essays  in  criticism,  and  there  is  ingenious  novelty  in  its  scheme.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  sketch  the  development  of  the  fiction  of  our  language  in 
the  nineteenth  century  by  centring  the  attention  of  the  reader  upon  the 
heroines,  upon  the  fair  creatures  whom  the  heroes  love  and  who  by  them 
are  beloved  again.  It  is  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  modern  novel 
in  which  the  stages  of  advance  are  marked  by  the  increase  in  the  insight, 
the  sympathy,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  successive  masters  have 
been  able  to  body  forth  the  ever-womanly.  Mr.  Howells  holds  that  "a 
novel  is  great  or  not,  as  its  women  are  important  or  unimportant."  He 
holds  also  that  truth  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and  he  is  therefore  not 
surprised  to  discover  in  his  wanderings  down  the  history  of  fiction  that 
"apparently  the  ever-womanly  refuses  herself  to  the  novelist  who  pro- 
poses anything  but  truth  to  nature ;  apparently  she  cannot  trust  him. 
She  may  not  always  be  so  very  sincere  herself,  but  she  requires  sincerity 
in  the  artist  who  would  take  her  likeness,  and  it  is  only  in  the  fiction  of 
one  who  faithfully  reports  his  knowledge  of  things  seen  that  she  will 
deign  to  show  her  face,  to  let  her  divine  presence  be  felt.  That  is  the 
highest  and  best  fiction,  and  her  presence  is  the  supreme  evidence  of  its 
truth  to  the  whole  of  life."  • 

"  Heroines  of  Fiction  "  is  as  candid  and  as  uncompromising  as  "  Crit- 
icism and  Fiction :"  but  it  is  far  meUower  in  tone  and  its  touch  is  almost 
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caressing,  as  is  becoming  in  a  book  pervaded  by  the  presence  of  the  ever- 
womanly.  It  is  insinuating  often,  and  it  is  rarely  so  rasping  as  was  the 
earlier  declaration  of  the  same  doctrine.  It  is  more  likely  to  win  read- 
ers to  think  for  themselves  —  and  perhaps  even  to  think  scorn  of  them- 
selves for  their  former  relish  for  the  quasi-romantic  and  the  pseudo- 
heroic.  Of  course,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  detach  judgments  certain 
to  evoke  shrill  protests  from  amiable  readers  too  indolent  to  do  their 
own  thinking.  It  will  be  a  shock  to  some  to  see  George  Eliot  and  An- 
thony TroUope  set  up  as  more  representative  British  novelists  than  Dick- 
ens and  Thackeray,  as  it  will  surprise  others  to  note  that  Fielding  por- 
trays characters  of  a  certain  kind  with  "blackguardly  sympathy."  It 
must  be  confessed  that  this  last  phrase  is  doubtfully  felicitous ;  and,  even 
when  we  understand  why  it  was  uttered,  we  may  still  wonder  whether 
it  was  not  too  one-sided,  not  to  call  it  unfair.  Apparently  what  Mr. 
Howells  resents  is  the  hearty  animality  of  "Tom  Jones,"  the  rank  coarse- 
ness of  its  masculinity. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Howells  is  tolerant  toward  Eichardson,  who 
seems  on  the  whole  sickly,  whereas  Fielding  was  on  the  whole  healthy, 
as  the  barnyard  is  after  all  more  wholesome  than  the  hot-house.  Field- 
ing drew  men  as  he  saw  them,  clearly  and  honestly,  while  Eichardson 
was  above  all  a  master  of  feminine  psychology.  Perhaps  this  accounts 
for  the  odd  preference  of  Mr.  Howells,  who,  although  he  has  drawn  men 
of  a  convincing  veracity  like  Silas  Lapham  and  Bartley  Hubbard,  has  de- 
lighted especially  in  an  analysis  and  a  synthesis  of  woman.  So  also  we 
may  deem  him  unduly  harsh  in  his  condemnation  of  Thackeray  for  the 
confidential  attitude  which  was  perfectly  natural  to  the  author  of  "  Van- 
ity Fair,"  while  he  shows  himself  strangely  tolerant  toward  Trollope,  in 
whose  works  this  confidential  attitude  is  a  borrowed  artifice  which  some 
readers  find  perpetually  exasperating.  Trollope,  again,  whatever  his 
merits,  which  were  many  and  various,  had  one  irredeemable  vice  —  he 
was  forever  confessing  carelessly  that  it  was  only  a  fiction  he  was  telling. 
For  a  novelist  this  is  the  unpardonable  sin. 

Mr.  Howells  stands  on  less  debatable  ground  when  he  is  exposing 
the  slovenliness  of  Scott's  style  and  structure,  and  when  he  is  calling 
attention  to  the  thin  theatricalism  of  Dickens  in  those  scenes  of  empty 
effectiveness  in  which  the  author  of  the  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities "  revelled 
with  an  enjoyment  that  seemed  almost  sensuous.  Mr.  Howells  has  the 
firm  earth  beneath  his  feet,  he  is  standing  on  the  everlasting  rock,  when 
he  protests  against  the  "idiotic  and  detestable  self-sacrifice"  which  "is 
preached  in  fiction,"  and  when  he  points  out  that  Lady  Castlewood, 
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already  conscious  that  she  does  not  love  Esmond  any  longer  as  a  son,  is 
falsely  made  to  promote  his  passion  for  her  daughter.  "  This  is  a  little 
too  repulsive  for  belief ";  just  as  in  Dickens's  tale  we  now  reject  what 
we  once  accepted,  "the  atrocious  and  abominable  notion  of  Sidney  Car- 
ton seeking  to  be  guillotined  in  place  of  the  husband  of  the  woman  he 
loves."  And,  as  Mr.  Howells  says  in  another  part  of  the  book,  it  is  well 
for  the  author  to  force  his  readers  to  think,  which  they  do  unwillingly, 
but  which  is  often  the  best  thing  they  can  do;  "to  feel  is  comparatively 
cheap  and  easy." 

The  limitations  of  Mr.  Howells' s  criticism  are  not  merely  the  limits 
of  his  likmgs.  He  is  no  drifting  impressionist  with  never  an  anchor  to 
windward.  He  has  a  solid  body  of  doctrine ;  he  has  a  creed  of  his  own 
to  serve  as  a  test.  But  his  criticism,  like  that  of  most  other  critics,  is 
at  its  best  when  it  is  affirmative  rather  than  negative.  It  is  most  useful 
and  significant  when  it  is  constructive,  and  its  utility  is  least  when  it  is 
most  destructive ;  and  here  again  it  is  like  that  of  most  other  critics.  It 
is  profitable  for  us  to  be  reminded  that  it  was  Maria  Edgeworth  and 
Jane  Austen,  estimable  maids  with  a  delicious  sense  of  humor,  transcend- 
ing the  ordinary  portion  of  woman,  that  first "  imagined  the  heroine  who 
was  above  aU  a  Nice  Gui "  —  the  Nice  Girl "  who  still  remains  the  ideal 
of  our  fiction  "  and  "  to  whom  it  returns,  with  a  final  constancy,  after 
whatever  aberration."  It  is  advantageous  to  have  it  clearly  stated  that 
"  in  fiction  women  exist  in  the  past,  present,  or  futm-e  tense,  the  infini- 
tive, indicative,  potential,  or  imperative  mood  of  love-making  ";  or  "oth- 
erwise they  do  not  exist  at  all,  and  no  phantom  of  delight,  masquerading 
in  their  clothes,  suffices." 

It  is  valuable  to  have  our  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
Charles  Keade  who  first  "perceived  that  there  is  something  feline  in 
every  woman,"  and  that  "he  also  divined  that  in  many  and  perhaps  in 
most  cases  she  wishes  to  use  the  arts  of  the  cat  for  no  worse  purpose 
than  getting  a  soft  place  in  a  man's  soul  and  sweetly  purring  there."  It 
is  instructive  to  be  told  that  "  novelists  ought  not  to  have  their  favorites 
among  their  creations,  as  parents  ought  not  to  have  their  favorites  among 
their  children  " ;  and  there  is  no  denying  that  "  George  Eliot  has  her 
preferences  most  distinctly  "  and  that  "  she  pursues  some  of  her  women 
with  a  rancor  as  perceptible  as  her  fondness  for  others."  And  it  is  very 
suggestive  to  have  it  made  plain  that  TroUope  "has  not  shown  the  sub- 
tlest sense  of  womanhood ;  his  portraits  do  not  impart  the  last,  the  most 
exquisite  joy;  it  is  not  the  very  soul  of  the  sex  that  shows  itself  in 
them;  but  it  is  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  conscience,  the  manner;  and 
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this  is  for  one  painter  enough.  Let  Jane  Austen  catch  their  ultimate 
charm,  and  George  Eliot  their  ultimate  truth,  and  Hawthorne  their  far- 
thermost meanings  and  intimations ;  Trollope  has  shown  them  as  we 
mostly  see  them  when  we  meet  them  in  society  and  as  we  know  them 
at  home." 

These  quotations  serve  to  show  that  Mr.  Howells's  criticism  is  often 
technical,  not  of  structure  only  —  although  his  technical  criticism  of 
form  is  abundant  and  acute  —  but  more  often  of  the  handling  of  char- 
acter; and  after  all  it  is  by  the  handling  of  character  that  a  novelist 
stands  or  falls.  His  form  may  be  faulty  and  his  manner  may  be  care- 
less —  and  here  are  two  of  the  defects  of  the  earliest  very  great  novel, 
"Don  Quixote."  But  if  he  can  handle  character  so  as  to  give  the  reader 
the  full  impression  of  life,  then  has  he  a  chance  of  immortality.  Other 
things  he  needs  also,  but  this  one  is  essential.  It  is  because  Cervantes 
could  handle  character  with  a  large  certainty  and  with  searching  imag- 
ination that  "  Don  Quixote  "  survives,  and  even  the  slovenly  conduct  of 
the  story  cannot  prevent.  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray  could  also 
handle  character,  each  in  his  several  way ;  and  this  is  why  they  have 
been  enrolled  among  the  masters  of  fiction,  even  though  no  one  of  them 
had  said  the  final  word  of  his  art,  any  more  than  Cervantes  had  said  it. 

However  great  Scott  was,  and  Dickens,  and  Thackeray,  they  were 
none  of  them  perfect  artists ;  they  were  gi-eat  in  spite  of  gi-oss  derelic- 
tions from  the  highest  standard.  This  is  what  Mr.  Howells  has  tried 
to  make  plain  even  to  careless  readers ;  and  it  is  for  making  this  plain 
that  careless  readers  are  not  willing  to  forgive  him.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  to  arrest  progress  than  a  smug  satisfaction  with  the  past  —  un- 
less it  is  a  slavish  copying  of  the  inferior  models  bequeathed  to  us  by 
our  more  primitive  predecessors.  Nothing  is  more  helpful  than  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  merits  and  of  the  demerits  of  the  early  masters. 
The  merits  are  obvious  enough,  but  the  demerits  need  to  be  discovered 
and  declared  before  they  can  serve  as  warnings.  It  is  not  a  paradox  but 
a  truism  that  the  art  of  fiction  is  a  finer  art  to-day  than  it  was  when 
Thackeray  was  writing  —  just  as  it  was  a  finer  art  in  Thackeray's  time 
than  it  was  when  Cervantes  was  writing.  As  Mr.  Howells  puts  it  pith- 
ily, it  was  the  misfortune  of  Balzac  that  he  "lived  too  soon  to  profit  by 
Balzac";  and  so  CVrvantes  had  lived  too  soon  to  profit  by  Cervantes. 
Those  who  refuse  blindly  to  see  any  blemishes  in  the  art  of  Balzac  or 
of  Cervantes,  those  who  persist  in  u])holding  Scott  and  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  as  imy)er'cahle  artists,  need  to  be  remindod  (hat  ancestor- 
worship  Ls  no  longer  esteemed  the  highest  form  of  religion. 
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It  may  be  said  that  ^Ir.  Howells  has  sometimes  seemed  somewhat 
over-strenuous  in  dwelling  upon  the  errors  and  the  mistakes  of  the  ear- 
lier masters ;  and  this  charge  may  he  admitted  without  hesitation.  He 
has  had  to  combat  accepted  opinions,  and  the  combative  mood  tempts  us 
to  an  over-statement  of  oui*  own  case  and  an  under-statement  of  that  of  our 
opponents ;  and  quite  possibly  Mr.  Howells  has  yielded  to  this  tempta- 
tion oftener  than  needful.  It  has  been  urged  also  that  Mr.  HoweUs 
has  shown  himself  careless  of  proportion,  in  that  he  has  over-praised  cer- 
tain of  his  contemporaries  while  over-dispraising  certain  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  this  charge  has  now  and  then  some 
slight  evidence  in  its  favor.  Just  as  he  drew  attention  to  the  defects  of 
certain  novelists  of  the  past,  so  also  he  di"ew  attention  to  the  beauty  and 
the  truth  which  he  saw  in  the  work  of  certain  writers  of  the  present,  and 
which  the  duller  senses  of  the  public  had  not  recognized  adequately. 
But  they  are  very  careless  readers  indeed  who  have  asserted  that  Mr. 
Howells  really  sets  up  Mr.  J.  W.  De  Forest  as  the  rival  of  Thackeray  and 
that  he  holds  ^Ir.  H.  B.  Fuller  as  an  equal  of  Balzac.  They  are  not 
only  careless,  but  perhaps  a  little  stupid  also,  and  even  a  trifle  malevo- 
lent. 

Yet,  as  the  majority  of  readers,  even  of  criticism,  are  always  more  or 
less  careless,  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Howells  himself  has  not  been  careful 
enough  in  the  use  of  his  scale.  If  by  his  inadvertence  he  has  aroused 
animosity,  where  bv  a  greater  caution  he  might  have  wen  adherence,  it 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  not  so  much  for  his  sake  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
readers  themselves,  who  may  allow  prejudice  to  prevent  their  acceptance 
of  the  doctrines  which  Mr.  Howells  is  setting  forth.  These  doctrines 
may  seem  new  in  some  of  their  applications,  but  they  are  old  and  eter- 
nal; they  are  rooted  in  the  truth,  and  the  truth  will  sm-ely  prevaiL 

Mr.  Howells  does  not  declare  his  theories  merely  to  celebrate  him- 
self, as  M.  Zola  has  been  accused  of  doing.  He  declares  them  rather 
because  his  character  is  forever  forcing  him  to  l^ear  witness  to  the  truth 
as  he  sees  it.  In  criticism  as  in  fiction  character  counts  for  as  much  as 
talent  —  in  fact,  character  is  an  element  of  talent.  It  matters  little 
whether  Mr.  Howells  is  dealing  with  the  art  and  mystery  of  novel- writing 
or  whether  he  is  himself  applying  the  secrets  of  the  craft :  we  get  the 
same  impression  of  the  man  —  a  man  of  a  large  nature  and  of  a  trans- 
parent sincerity,  liberal  in  his  appreciations,  loyal  tu  his  con\'ictions, 
and  little  hampered  by  mere  academic  restrictions. 

Bbaxder  Matthews. 
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THE   SETTLEMENT   WITH   CHINA. 

All  Europe  saUied  forth  to  punish  China.  A  resounding  blow  was 
0  be  struck  for  justice  and  civilization.  Nothing  was  considered  be- 
-"ond  the  strength  of  the  allies.  There  was  much  talk  of  deposing  the 
lynasty.  At  all  events  the  crafty  and  cruel  Empress  Dowager  was  to 
)e  forever  shorn  of  power.  China  was  to  be  humbled  and  forced  to  re- 
)entance.  The  irresistible  might  of  the  West  was  to  crush  the  guilty 
nd  awe  the  innocent.  Speaking  generally,  this  dramatic  invasion  of 
he  East  by  the  West  has  resulted  in  failure  and  ignominious  retreat, 
^rince  Tuan,  General  Tung-fuh-siang,  and  many  another  of  the  Boxer 
3aders  still  live,  unwhipped  of  justice.  China  is  not  humbled  and  she 
3  not  repentant;  she  has  merely  postponed  her  revenge.  We  have 
aade  martyrs  of  the  Boxers  and  rallied  the  nation  in  support  of  the  policy 
f  "Cliina  for  the  Chinese."  We  met  barbarism  with  barbarism.  We 
aade  the  country  between  Tientsin  and  Peking  a  desert,  and  called  it 
leace.  We  did  not  administer  retributive  justice;  we  let  loose  on  the 
Jhinese  a  composite,  incoherent,  and  ill-disciplined  army,  a  part  of  which, 
t  least,  gave  itself  over  to  unchecked  vengeance  and  barbarous  spoliation, 
'he  foreign  army  marched  to  Peking  gloriously  enough,  and  then  inglori- 
usly  indulged  in  raids,  euphemistically  called  punitive  expeditions. 

The  West  has  been  given  pause.  The  ease  of  Japan's  victory  led  to 
he  false  assumption  tliat  tlie  Chinese  were  a  dying  nation;  that  they 
rere  utterly  devoid  of  national  feeling ;  that  they  could  be  despoiled  with 
Qipunity;  that  they  were  meekly  submissive  and  could  easily  be  mled 
y  a  foreign  power;  that  tliey  were  waiting  for  the  war-lord  to  stalk 
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about  among  them  in  military  boots ;  and  that  all  that  was  necessary  in 
order  to  govern  them  successfully  was  iron  firmness  and  an  occasional 
exhibition  of  ruthless  force.  It  all  seemed  delightfully  simple.  The 
partition  of  the  empire  was  flippantly  discussed  over  the  tea-tables  of 
the  West.  The  Chinese  people  themselves  were  regarded  as  a  negligible 
quantity.  The  only  danger  lay  in  the  possibility  of  the  thieves  falling 
out  over  the  division  of  the  spoils.  Eussia  saw  visions  of  an  imperial 
Asiatic  empire.  France  saw  an  opportunity  for  glory.  The  German 
Emperor  felt  a  divine  call  to  exhibit  the  mailed  fist  and  to  plant  a  great 
colony.  English  and  Americans  were  planning  the  exploitation  of 
China  without  regard  for  the  wishes  of  her  Government  or  people.  It 
does  not  seem  so  simple  now.  The  partition  of  the  empire  has  been 
indefinitely  postponed.  The  fighting  about  Tientsin  was  a  revelation, 
and  an  ominous  prophecy  of  the  future.  Only  the  firmness  of  the 
great  southern  viceroys  prevented  a  general  rising  that  would  have 
been  irresistible. 

Another  result  of  recent  experiences  in  China  will  be  an  increased 
tendency  in  the  West  to  consider  the  Chinese  side  of  the  question ;  and 
the  more  carefully  and  impartially  the  history  of  European  intercourse 
with  that  country  is  studied,  the  more  clearly  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Chinese  are  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  For  a  time,  at  least,  we 
shall  treat  China  with  greater  patience  and  consideration.  We  now 
know  that  the  Boxer  rising  was  not  a  wholly  meaningless  ebullition  of 
barbarous  fanaticism,  but  at  bottom  a  genuinely  patriotic  movement,  the 
natural  and  proximate  consequence  of  foreign  aggression.  It  was  what 
Carlyle  has  called  a  truth  clothed  in  hell-fire.  Ko  doubt  the  attack  on 
the  legations  was  a  great  crime ;  but  it  would  be  a  nice  exercise  in  casu- 
istry to  point  out  wherein  it  was  more  criminal  than  the  stealing  of  a 
Chinese  province.  No  doubt  the  Chinese  Government  ought  to  protect 
the  lives  of  foreigners ;  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  more  Chinese  have 
been  killed  by  mobs  in  this  country  than  Americans  in  China.  And  it 
is  also  well  to  remember  that  the  men  composing  the  American  mobs 
have  never  been  punished. 

A  review  of  the  diplomatic  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  present 
settlement  is  a  lesson  in  patriotism  for  the  American  citizen.  In  its 
handling  of  the  Chinese  difficulty  President  McKinley's  Administration 
was  splendidly  loyal  to  the  best  traditions  of  American  diplomacy.  By 
virtue  of  its  moderation,  its  moral  impulse  and  direction,  its  fulness  of 
knowledge,  its  straightforward  and  open  methods,  its  boldness  and  self- 
sufficiency,  American  diplomacy,  in  the  hands  of  President  McKiuley 
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and  Secretary  Hay,  proved  itseK  a  mighty  instrument  of  civilization. 
Our  naval  victories  at  Manila  and  Santiago  have  been  ridiculously  over- 
rated as  means  of  advancing  our  position  among  the  nations.  If  that 
position  has  recently^become  somewhat  more  important,  it  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  capturing  of  foreign  markets  by  our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
and  to  the  leading  part  we  played  in  the  Chinese  drama.  To  the  pubKc 
men  of  Europe,  especially  the  diplomats,  our  bold,  firm,  and  independent 
position,  taken  at  the  very  outset  of  the  Chinese  crisis  and  before  Europe 
had  spoken,  came  as  a  veritable  shock.  They  had  been  comparatively 
indifferent  to  our  easy  victories  over  a  dying  nation,  but  they  were  quick 
to  perceive  the  portentous  significance  of  our  bold  entrance  into  the  field 
of  international  politics.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  new  force  to  be  reckoned 
with,  and  they  knew  instinctively  that  it  would  work  counter  to  their 
secretly  cherished  purposes.  Our  action  has  notably  strengthened  the 
dislike  and  apprehension  with  which  we  are  regarded  in  the  chancelleries 
of  Continental  Europe. 

The  Boxer  rising  came  with  bewildering  unexpectedness.  Public 
opinion  in  the  countries  directly  and  materially  interested  was  unsettled. 
The  European  powers  were  without  any  definite  policy  as  to  the  imme- 
diate steps  to  be  pursued,  and  some  of  them  were  secretly  rejoicing  in  the 
apparent  opportunity  for  the  partition  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  In  these 
circumstances  of  uncertainty  and  danger  to  the  territorial  integrity  of 
China,  Secretary  Hay  sent  to  the  powers  his  memorable  circular  note  of 
July  3,  1900,  in  which  he  stated  that  our  Government  regarded  the  situ- 
ation in  China  as  one  of  anarchy  rather  than  war  to  be  met  by  a  declara- 
tion of  war  on  our  part ;  that  we  should  treat  the  friendly  viceroys  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Chinese  people,  with  whom  we  desired  to  remain 
at  peace ;  that  we  should  act  concurrently  with  the  other  powers  in  res- 
cuing the  legations,  in  protecting  foreign  life  and  property,  and  in  pre- 
venting a  spread  of  the  disorders ;  that  oiu'  general  policy  was  to  seek  a 
solution  which  might "  bring  about  permanent  safety  and  peace  to  China, 
preserve  Chinese  territorial  and  administrative  entity,  protect  all  rights 
guaranteed  to  friendly  powers  by  treaty  and  international  law,  and  safe- 
guard for  the  world  the  principle  of  equal  and  impartial  trade  with  aU 
parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire."  This  unequivocal  announcement  of  wise, 
humane,  and  unselfish  policy  cleared  the  atmosphere  wondei'fiilly.  It 
quickened  the  international  conscience,  and  made  the  opposite  policy  of 
revenge  and  partition  seem  mean  and  unworthy.  It  crystallized  public 
opinion,  and  did  more  than  anything  else  to  prevent  a  disastrous  decla- 
ration of  war  against  China  and  to  bring  the  powers  to  quick  agreement 
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as  to  the  immediate  steps  to  be  taken.     It  gave  us  lq  the  Concert  a 
position  of  moral  ascendency  which  we  maintained  to  the  very  end. 

The  diplomatic  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  present  settlement 
have  fully  disclosed  the  distrust,  jealousy,  and  cross-purposes  of  the  pow- 
ers respecting  Chiaa  and  the  ineptitude  of  the  Concert  of  Europe  as  a 
tribunal  for  the  final  determination  of  the  Chinese  question.  On  August 
19,  1900,  five  days  after  the  rescue  of  the  legations,  Li  Hung  Chang 
proposed  to  the  powers  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  immediate 
commencement  of  peace  negotiations.  Russia  promptly  acquiesced,  but 
all  the  other  powers  rejected  the  proposal  as  premature.  The  next  im- 
portant move  was  the  most  remarkable  and  the  least  understood  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  negotiations.  On  August  28  the  Paissian  charge 
d'affaires  at  Washington  made  an  oral  statement  to  ]\Ir.  Adee,  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  —  Mr.  Hay  beiag  ill  at  the  time  —  as  to  the  general 
policy  of  his  Government  toward  Chiaa,  and  ia  particular  as  to  the  peace 
negotiations.  After  stating  that  Eussia  was  in  favor  of  maintaining  the 
iQtegrity  of  Chiaa  and  that  the  occupation  of  Xewchwang  by  Eussian 
troops  was  intended  to  be  merely  temporary,  he  said : 

.  .  .  Taking  the  position  that,  as  the  Chinese  Government  has  left  Peking, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  Russian  representative  to  remain,  Russia  has  directed  her 
minister  to  retire  with  his  official  personnel  from  China  [later  found  to  mean  from 
Peking  to  Tientsin]  ;  that  the  Russian  troops  will  likewise  be  withdrawn ;  and  that 
when  the  Government  of  China  shall  regain  the  reins  of  government  and  afford  an 
authority  with  which  the  other  powers  can  deal,  and  will  express  a  desire  to  enter 
into  negotiations,  the  Russian  Government  will  also  name  its  representative. 

Our  Government  was  m-ged  to  adopt  this  extraordinary  policy.  It 
has  always  been  supposed  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the  victor  to  dic- 
tate terms  of  peace  while  in  the  occupation  of  the  capital  of  the  van- 
quished. Obviously  the  return  of  the  Comt  to  Peking  was  not  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  peace  negotiations,  for  its  agents  could  biod  it  wherever 
it  might  be.  The  objections  to  a  retreat  from  Peking  were  that  the  Chi- 
nese would  construe  it  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  defeat,  and  would  prob- 
ably renew  aggressive  hostilities ;  that  there  was  no  assurance  that  the 
Court  would  return  to  Peking  if  that  city  were  vacated :  that  it  would 
leave  the  city  in  a  state  of  anarchy :  that  it  would  be  a  dishonorable 
abandonment  of  native  converts ;  and,  finally,  that  it  would  be  a  needless 
surrender  of  the  best  means  of  forciag  the  Chinese  to  a  satisfactory 
settlement.  ^ 

The  motives  of  Eussia  in  making  this  proposal  are  well  understood. 
Eussia  and  Cliina  have  a  common  boundarv  for  4,000  miles,  and  it  is 
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obviously  desirable  that  they  should  remain  on  good  terms.  It  is  the 
ambition  of  Eussia  to  play  the  role  of  China's  next  friend  and  protector 
as  against  the  aggressions  of  the  other  powers.  As  she  designs  ultimately 
to  absorb  Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  it  is  her  settled  policy  to  keep  China 
weak,  but  nevertheless  free  from  control  by  the  other  powers.  She  is 
particularly  anxious  that  no  other  power  shall  secure  a  foothold  in  North 
Chiua,  thereby  endangering  her  present  position  and  rendering  more 
difficult  the  realization  of  her  ambition  in  Mongolia  and  Manchuria. 
German  designs  iu  North  China  are  particularly  obnoxious  to  Russia. 
If  the  proposal  had  been  accepted,  Russia  would  have  been  able  to 
pose  as  the  savior  of  China,  while  at  the  same  time  furthering  her  own 
designs.  And  Russia  certainly  had  good  grounds  for  hoping  that 
the  policy  of  withdrawal  would  be  adopted.  We  were  at  the  time 
badly  involved  in  the  Philippiues,  and  a  presidential  campaign  was  ap- 
proaching, in  which  imperialism  was  to  be  one  of  the  main  issues. 
Furthermore,  we  were  anxious  that  diplomatic  negotiations  should  be 
well  under  way  before  the  arrival  of  Count  von  Waldersee.  We  were 
at  one  with  Russia  in  seeking  to  prevent  the  realization  of  Germany's 
aggressive  designs.  France,  of  course,  could  be  depended  upon  to  follow 
Russia,  if,  indeed,  she  had  not  already  pledged  her  support.  England 
was  absorbed  ki  South  Africa,  and  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  out 
of  China. 

In  reply  to  the  Russian  proposal  our  Government  expressed  itself  in 
favor  of  "a  joint  occupation  of  Pekiag  under  a  definite  understanding  be- 
tween the  powers  until  the  Chinese  Government  shall  have  been  ree'stab- 
lished  and  shaU  be  in  a  position  to  enter  iuto  new  treaties  with  adequate 
provisions  for  reparation  and  guarantees  of  future  protection."  But  the 
Government  believed  that  a  general  withdrawal  was  expedient  unless  all 
the  powers  could  agree  harmoniously  to  a  joint  occupation.  It  there- 
fore notified  Russia  and  the  other  powers  "that  unless  there  is  such  a 
general  expression  by  the  powers  in  favor  of  continued  occupation  as  to 
modify  the  views  expressed  by  the  Government  of  Russia  and  lead  to  a 
general  agreement  for  continued  occupation,  we  shall  give  instructions 
to  the  commander  of  the  American  forces  in  China  to  withdraw  our 
troops  from  Peking  after  due  conference  with  the  other  commanders  as 
to  the  time  and  manner  of  withdrawal."  This  reluctant  and  conditional 
acquiescence  in  the  Russian  programme  was  virtually  an  expression  of 
hope  that  it  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  other  powers.  France  signi- 
fied her  approval  so  quickly  as  to  give  tlie  impression  of  a  prior  under- 
standing;  but  Lord  Salisbury  could  not  afford  to  affront  the  German 
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Emperor  and  so  withheld  his  support.  Russia  did  not  carry  out  her 
plan  of  withdrawal,  and  our  Government  willingly  abandoned  the  idea. 
The  next  move  was  made  by  Germany.  On  September  18  the  Ger- 
man Government  proposed  to  the  powers  that  they  should  consider  "as 
a  preliminary  condition  for  entering  into  diplomatic  negotiations  with 
the  Chinese  Government,  a  surrender  of  such  persons  as  might  be  deter- 
mined upon  by  their  representatives  at  Peking  as  being  the  first  and  real 
perpetrators  of  the  crimes  committed  in  Peking  against  international 
law."  On  September  21  our  Government  peremptorily  rejected  this 
proposal.  The  reply  re-affirmed  the  intention  of  our  Government  to 
hold  to  the  uttermost  accountability  the  responsible  authors  of  any 
wrongs  done  in  China  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  their  inter- 
ests, and  then  proceeded  as  follows : 

It  is  thought,  however,  that  no  punitive  measures  can  be  so  effective  by  way  of 
reparation  for  wrongs  suffered  and  as  deterrent  examples  for  the  future  as  the  degra- 
dation and  punishment  of  the  responsible  authors  by  the  supreme  imperial  authority 
itself,  and  it  seems  only  just  to  China  that  she  should  be  afforded,  in  the  first  instance, 
an  opportunity  to  do  this  and  thus  rehabilitate  herself  before  the  world.  .  .  .  This 
Government  is  disposed  to  hold  that  the  punishment  of  the  high  responsible  authors 
of  these  wrongs,  not  only  in  Peking,  but  throughout  China,  is  essentially  a  condition 
to  be  embraced  and  provided  for  in  the  negotiations  for  a  final  settlement.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  Government,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  to  name  its  plenipo- 
tentiaries for  negotiating  a  settlement  with  China,  and  in  the  meantime  to  authorize 
its  minister  in  Peking  to  enter  forthwith  into  conference  with  the  duly  authorized 
representatives  of  the  Chinese  Government,  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  a  prelimi- 
nary agreement  whereby  the  full  exercise  of  the  imperial  power  for  the  preservation 
of  order  and  the  protection  of  foreign  life  and  property  throughout  China,  pending 
final  negotiations  with  the  powers,  shall  be  assured. 

This  was  a  bold  stroke.  It  was  not  merely  a  blunt  rejection  of  the 
German  proposal;  it  was  also  a  notice  to  Europe  that  we  should  with- 
draw from  the  Concert  unless  a  basis  of  negotiation  more  in  harmony 
with  om'  general  policy  should  be  quickly  agreed  upon.  It  was  received 
with  jeers  and  flaunts  by  the  diplomats  and  journalists  of  Europe.  The 
"amateurish  diplomacy"  of  America  was  ridiculed,  and  our  threat  to 
withdraw  from  the  Concert  was  characterized  as  presumptuous  and  dis- 
honorable. All  the  leading  English  papers  strongly  endorsed  the  Ger- 
man plan.  The  London  "Times"  said  editorially  that  the  coimtry 
"would  be  both  astonished  and  shocked  if  our  [British]  Government  did 
not  warmly  support  the  German  proposal."  France,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Japan  were  all  prepared  to  follow  the  German  programme ;  but  Lord 
Salisbury,  following  the  lead  of  the  United  States,  condemned  it  by 
withholding  any  formal  reply  and  by  seeking  a  compromise.  The  Ger- 
man proposal  was  virtually  an  invitation  to  all  the  powers  to  join 
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Germany  in  declaring  war  upon  China,  for  the  latter  country  would 
inevitably  have  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand ;  and  a  war  on  China, 
under  the  circumstances,  meant  a  partition  of  the  empire,  and  the  prob- 
ability of  a  European  conflict.  It  was  also  highly  objectionable  and 
unwise  because  it  involved  the  danger  of  protracted  disagreement  among 
the  powers  as  to  the  persons  who  should  be  brought  to  trial,  as  to  the 
organization  of  the  court,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  to  be  re- 
ceived and  the  punishments  to  be  inflicted.  It  violated  the  salutary 
rule  of  international  law  that  one  nation  shall  not  be  compelled  to  sur- 
render its  citizens  to  another  for  punishment.  Subsequent  events  have 
shown  that  the  "  amateurish  diplomacy  "  of  the  United  States,  by  kill- 
ing the  German  proposal,  saved  Europe  from  committing  an  egregious 
blmider.  By  finally  waiving  the  death  penalty  for  Prince  Tuan  and 
the  other  leaders,  the  European  powers  acknowledged  that  the  German 
condition  was  unwise  and  impossible  of  enforcement. 

On  September  25  the  Chinese  Emperor  issued  an  edict  ordering  the 
punishment  of  the  more  prominent,  of  the  Boxer  leaders.  This  gave 
Germany  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  her  proposal  with  grace.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  October  2,  she  presented  to  the  powers  the  following  sub- 
stituted proposal: 

The  Imperial  Government,  therefore,  proposes  that  the  powers  come  to  an  agree- 
ment to  instruct  their  diplomatic  representatives  in  China  to  examine  and  give  their 
opinion  as  to  the  following  points:  (1)  Whether  the  list  contained  in  the  edict  of 
persons  to  be  punished  is  sufficient  and  correct.  (2)  Whether  the  punishments  pro- 
posed meet  the  case.  (3)  In  what  way  the  powers  can  control  the  carrying  out  of  the 
penalties  proposed. 

This  suggestion  met  with  the  approval  of  all  the  powers ;  but  Eussia 
was  not  content  that  Germany  should  take  the  lead  in  laying  down  the 
terms  of  negotiation.  On  October  4,  France,  it  is  believed  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Eussia,  proposed  to  the  powers  for  their  approval  the  follow- 
ing six  bases  of  negotiation : 

(1)  The  punishment  of  the  chief  culprits,  who  will  be  designated  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  powers  at  Peking. 

(2)  The  maintenance  of  the  embargo  on  the  importation  of  arms. 

(3)  Equitable  indemnity  for  the  states  and  for  private  persons. 

(4)  The  establishment  in  Peking  of  a  permanent  guard  for  the  legations. 

(5)  The  dismantling  of  the  Taku  forts. 

(6)  The  military  occupation  of  two  or  three  points  on  the  Tientsin-Peking  route. 

On  October  10  our  Government  accepted  these  bases  of  negotiation; 
making  reservations,  however,  respecting  a  permanent  guard  for  the 
legations,  the  interdiction  against  the  importation  of  arms,  the  disman- 
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tling  of  the  Taku  forts,  and  the  military  occupation  of  the  Tientsin-Pe- 
king route.  At  the  same  time  it  expressed  its  approval  of  the  Eussian 
suggestion  "  that  in  case  of  a  protracted  divergence  of  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  indenmity  the  matter  might  be  commended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration  of  The  Hague."  All  the 
other  powers  ultimately  acceded  to  the  French  programme.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  final  redaction  of  the  terms  of  negotiation  should  be 
committed  to  the  ministers  at  Peking,  using  the  French  bases  as  the 
foundation.  This  proved  an  exceedingly  unfortunate  step,  as  many  of 
the  ministers  had  passed  through  the  siege  of  the  legations  and  naturally 
were  in  no  temper  to  approach  the  question  in  a  spirit  of  moderation 
and  justice. 

They  at  once  zealously  devoted  themselves  to  the  pleasing  task  of 
strengthening  the  French  bases  and  adding  fresh  demands.  On  Novem- 
ber 11,  after  five  weeks  of  wrangling,  they  submitted  to  their  Govern- 
ments, for  approval,  a  joint  note  embodying  the  hrevocable  conditions 
of  peace  negotiations.  It  was  in  line  with  the  German  policy  of  sever- 
ity and  vengeance,  inasmuch  as  it  transformed  the  French  bases  of 
negotiation  into  an  ultimatum,  and  so  precluded  all  diplomatic  negotia- 
tion with  the  Chinese.  The  note  demanded  the  death  penalty  for  eleven 
of  the  Chinese  leaders,  including  Prince  Tuan  and  General  Tung-fuh- 
siang.  Although  these  terms  were  well  known  to  be  such  as  our  Gov- 
ernment had  been  opposing  for  months,  Mr.  Conger  nevertheless  signed 
the  note.  All  the  other  powers  were  inclined  to  adopt  the  note  as 
drafted  by  their  ministers.  It  remained  for  the  "  amateurish  diplomacy  " 
of  America  once  more  to  take  the  lead  and  save  the  European  powers 
from  their  headlong  folly.  Our  Government  repudiated  the  action  of 
Mr.  Conger,  and  addressed  a  circular  note  to  the  powers  insisting  on  a 
radical  modification  of  the  note  or  the  submission  of  the  whole  question 
to  a  different  tribunal;  at  the  same  time  plainly  intimating  that  we 
should  withdraw  from  the  Concert  unless  more  moderate  counsels  should 
prevail.  All  the  ministers  at  Peking  strongly  urged  their  Governments 
to  resist  modification,  and  they  were  vigorously  supported  by  Germany. 
Japan,  Eussia,  and  France  sided  with  the  United  States,  after  some 
hesitation.  England,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  held  out  for  the 
death  penalty.  This  was  the  crux  of  the  negotiations.  A  break-up  of 
the  Concert  was  imminent.  Finally,  the  more  moderate  counsels  pre- 
vailed, and  on  December  4  the  joint  note  was  modified,  on  motion  of 
the  American  minister,  by  substituting  for  "  death  penalty  "  the  phrase 
"severest  punishment." 
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No  doubt  Prince  Tuan  and  the  others  designated  by  the  ministers 
richly  deserved  the  death  penalty ;  but  under  the  circumstances  it  would 
have  been  sheer  fatuity  to  make  theii-  death  a  condition  precedent  of 
peace.  At  the  very  time  that  the  note  was  being  drafted  by  the  minis- 
ters, Tuan  and  Tung-fuh-siang  were  dominating  the  court.  The  Chi- 
nese Government  could  not  have  sacrificed  them  if  it  would,  and  would 
not  if  it  could.  To  send  a  European  army  in  pursuit  of  them  was  too 
manifestly  unwise  for  serious  consideration  by  responsible  statesmen. 
Had  the  note  not  been  modified,  as  suggested  by  our  Government,  a 
deadlock  would  have  resulted,  the  outcome  of  which  would  necessarily 
have  been  deeply  humiliating  to  the  powers;  for  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment was,  beyond  a  certain  point,  master  of  the  situation.  The  practi- 
cal impossibility  of  pursuing  the  Court  to  Si-ngan-fu  and  indefinitely 
beyond  put  an  iron  limitation  on  the  demands  of  the  powers.  The 
practical  question  was  not  what  officials  ought  to  be  punished,  but  what 
officials  the  Chinese  Government  would  sacrifice  rather  than  risk  the 
indefinite  occupation  of  Peking  by  the  foreign  forces.  We  could  safely 
press  China  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  no  farther.  To  go  beyond  that 
point  was  to  invite  consequences  even  more  disastrous  to  the  allies  than 
to  China.  While  the  waiving  of  the  death  penalty  was  a  humiliating 
acknowledgment  of  impotence,  yet  it  was  wise  and  statesmanlike,  for  it 
was  a  clear- eyed  recognition  of  the  actualities  of  the  situation  and  a 
deliberate  choice  of  the  lesser  of  two  unavoidable  evils. 

The  joint  note,  embodying  the  irrevocable  conditions  of  peace,  was 
finally  signed,  on  December  22,  1900,  by  the  eleven  powers,  including 
the  United  States,  without  reservations.  But  our  troops,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  legation  guard,  had  been  already  withdrawn  from  China, 
and  it  was  understood  that  the  United  States  retained  its  freedom  of 
action  in  regard  to  any  continued  military  operations  under  the  final 
clause  of  the  note.  Quite  unexpectedly  the  Chinese  Government 
promptly  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  note.  The  settlement  of  the 
indemnity  remained,  and  consumed  eight  months  of  negotiation.  The 
protocol  embodying  the  definitive  terms  of  settlement  was  finally  signed 
by  China  and  the  eleven  powers  without  reservation  on  September  7, 
1901.  The  protocol  records  the  compliance  of  the  Chinese  Government 
with  the  demands  of  the  powers  embodied  in  the  joint  note,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  the  indemnity.  To  show  the  nature  of  the 
settlement  with  China,  the  terms  of  the  joint  note  and  a  summary  of  the 
protocol  as  to  the  indemnity  are  given  below.  After  a  lengthy  pream- 
ble reciting  the  crimes  of  (Jhina  against  humanity  and  international  law. 
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and  directly  charging  the  Chinese  Government  with  complicity,  the  note 
proceeds  as  follows : 

Inasmuch  as  China  has  recognized  her  responsibility,  expressed  regret,  and 
evinced  a  desire  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  situation  created  by  the  aforesaid  disturb- 
ances, the  powers  have  determined  to  accede  to  her  request  upon  the  irrevocable  con- 
ditions enumerated  below,  which  they  deem  indispensable  to  expiate  the  crimes  com- 
mitted and  to  prevent  their  recuiTence. 

I. 

A.  The  despatch  to  Berlin  of  an  extraordinary  mission  headed  by  an  imperial 
prince,  in  order  to  express  the  regrets  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  and  of 
the  Chinese  Government  for  the  assassination  of  His  Excellency  the  late  Baron  von 
Ketteler,  Minister  of  Germany.  [This  demand  was  satisfied  last  summer  by  the 
memorable  mission  of  Prince  Chun.] 

B.  The  erection,  on  the  spot  of  the  assassination,  of  a  commemorative  monument, 
befitting  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  bearing  an  inscription  in  the  Latin,  German,  and 
Chinese  languages  expressing  the  regrets  of  the  Emperor  of  China  for  the  murder. 
[A  memorial  arch  is  now  in  course  of  construction.] 

II. 

A.  The  severest  punishment  for  the  persons  designated  in  the  imperial  decree  of 
September  25,  1900,  and  for  those  whom  the  representatives  of  the  powers  shall  sub- 
sequently designate.  [Prince  Tuan  and  Duke  Lan  have  ostensibly  been  exiled  to 
Turkestan  and  condemned  to  life  imprisonment,  but  it  is  well  known  that  both  are 
practically  free  men.  Tung-fuh-siang  has  also  escaped  with  a  nominal  punishment. 
The  Chinese  Government  has  informed  the  powers  that  Chuang,  Ying-Nien,  and  Chao- 
Shu-Chiao  have  committed  suicide  in  obedience  to  an  imperial  decree.  Yu  Hsien, 
Chi  Hsiu,  and  Hsu  Cheng-yu  have  been  executed.  The  other  leaders  of  the  rising 
have  either  been  honored  by  the  Government  or  let  off  with  a  nominal  punishment.] 

B.  The  suspension  for  five  years  of  all  official  examinations  in  all  the  cities  where 
foreigners  have  been  massacred  or  have  been  subjected  to  cruel  treatment.  [This 
indefensible  demand  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  purchase  of  office  and  the  irregu- 
lar appointment  of  Manchu  politicians.] 

III. 

Honorable  reparation  to  be  made  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Sugiyama.  [This  demand  has  been  satisfied  by  the 
mission  of  Na-Tung.] 

IV. 

An  expiatory  monument  to  be  erected  by  the  Imperial  Chinese  Government  in 
every  foreign  or  international  cemetery  which  has  been  desecrated  or  in  which  the 
graves  have  been  destroyed.     [This  is  being  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  powers.] 

V. 

The  maintenance,  under  conditions  to  be  determined  by  the  powers,  of  the  inter- 
diction against  the  importation  of  arms  as  well  as  of  materials  employed  exclusively 
for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition.  [By  imperial  edict  of  August  25, 
1901,  the  importation  of  arms  and  ammunition  was  forbidden  for  two  years  ;  this 
term  to  be  extended,  if  necessary,  for  subsequent  successive  periods  of  two  years. 
This  puerile  demand  is  a  measure  of  the  statesmanship  of  the  diplomats  who  drafted 
the  note.  It  has  simply  put  a  premium  on  domestic  production  at  the  expense  of  the 
foreign  manufacturer.    Two  thousand  men  are  now  employed  at  the  arsenal  in  Han- 
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kow  and  an  equal  number  at  Shanghai  in  manufacturing  Mauser  rifles,  rapid-firing 
field  guns,  and  all  kinds  of  ammunition  of  the  highest  grade.] 

VI. 

Equitable  indemnities  for  the  Governments,  societies,  companies,  and  individuals, 
as  well  as  for  Chinese  who,  during  the  late  occurrences,  have  suffered  in  person  or  in 
property  in  consequence  of  their  being  in  the  service  of  foreigners.  China  to  adopt 
financial  measures  acceptable  to  the  powers  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  the  pay- 
ment of  said  indemnities  and  the  interest  and  amortization  of  the  loans.  [The  pro- 
tocol provides  that  China  shall  pay  to  the  powers  indemnities  aggregating  450,000,000 
Haikwan  taels  (333,900,000  dollars  gold)  in  Government  bonds  bearing  4  per  cent 
interest  payable  semi-annually.  Principal  to  be  paid  in  annual  instalments  begin- 
ning Januai-y  1,  1903,  and  closing  at  the  end  of  1940.  Payment  to  be  made  to  a  com- 
mission of  bankers  at  Shanghai  named  by  the  several  powers.  The  revenues  assigned 
as  security  for  the  bonds  are  :  (1)  The  balance  of  the  revenues  of  the  imperial  mari- 
time customs  after  payment  of  the  interest  and  amortization  of  preceding  loans  se- 
cured on  these  revenues,  plus  the  proceeds  of  the  raising  to  five  per  cent  effective  of 
the  present  tariff  ou  maritime  imports,  including  articles  until  now  on  the  free  list, 
but  exempting  foreign  rice,  cereals,  and  flour,  and  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  coin ; 
(2)  the  revenues  of  the  native  customs,  administered  in  the  open  ports  by  the  imperial 
maritime  customs;  (3)  the  total  revenues  of  the  salt  gabelle,  exclusive  of  the  frac- 
tion previously  set  aside  for  other  foreign  loans.  The  raising  of  the  tariff  was  agreed 
to  on  condition,  first,  that  all  duties  levied  on  imports  ad  valorem  shall  be  converted 
as  far  as  possible  and  as  soon  as  may  be  into  specific  duties ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
beds  of  the  Whangpoo  andPeiho  — the  approaches  to  Shanghai  and  Tientsin  — be 
improved,  with  the  financial  participation  of  China.] 

VII. 

The  right,  for  each  power,  to  maintain  a  permanent  guard  for  its  legation  and  to 
put  the  diplomatic  quarter  in  a  defensible  condition,  the  Chinese  having  no  right  to 
reside  in  that  quarter.  [The  legation  quarter  has  been  defined  and  already  put  in  a 
defensible  condition.  China  has  recognized  the  right  of  each  power  to  maintain  a 
permanent  legation  guard  within  this  quarter.] 

VIII. 

The  destruction  of  the  forts  which  might  obstruct  free  communication  between 
Peking  and  the  sea.     [This  has  been  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  powers.] 

IX. 

The  right  to  the  military  occupation  of  certain  points,  to  be  determined  by  an 
understanding  among  the  powers,  in  order  to  maintain  open  communication  between 
the  capital  and  the  sea.  [The  points  agreed  upon  are:  Huang-tsun,  Lang-fang, 
Yang-tsun,  Tientsin,  Chun-liang  Cheng,  Tong-ku,  Lu-tai,  Tong-shan,  Lan-chou, 
Chang-li,  Chin-wang  Tao,  Shan-hai-Kuan.  It  is  understood  that  the  United  States 
will  not  participate  in  this  occupation.] 

X. 

The  Chinese  Government  to  cause  to  be  published  during  two  years  in  all  the 
Bubprefectures  an  imperial  decree  (a)  embodying  a  perpetual  prohibition,  under  pen- 
ally of  death,  of  membership  in  any  anti-foreign  society  ;  (6)  enumerating  the  pun- 
ishments that  shall  have  been  inflicted  on  the  guilty,  together  with  the  suspension  of 
all  official  examinations  in  the  cities  where  foreigners  have  been  nuirdered  or  have 
been  subjected  to  cruel  treatment;  and  (c)   furthermore,  an  imperial  decree  to  be  is- 
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sued  and  published  throughout  the  empire,  ordering  that  the  governors-general  (vice- 
roys), governors,  and  all  provincial  or  local  officials  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  that  in  the  event  of 
renewed  anti-foreign  disturbances  or  any  other  infractions  of  treaty  occurring  and 
which  shall  not  forthwith  be  suppressed  and  the  guilty  persons  punished,  they,  the 
said  officials,  shall  be  immediately  removed  and  forever  disqualified  from  holding 
any  office  or  honors.  [Such  decrees  have  been  published,  but  there  is  little  hope  that 
they  will  be  taken  seriously.] 

XI. 
The  Chinese  Government  to  undertake  to  negotiate  amendments  to  the  treaties 
of  commerce  and  navigation  considered  useful  by  the  foreign  powers,  and  upon  other 
matters  pertaining  to  their  commercial  relations,  with  the  object  of  facilitating  them. 
[The  new  commercial  treaties  are  to  be  negotiated  in  the  near  future  by  the  several 
powers  acting  independently,  but  necessarily  on  a  common  basis.] 

XII. 

The  Chinese  Government  to  determine  in  what  manner  to  reform  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  modify  the  Court  ceremonials  concerning  the  reception  of 
foreign  representatives,  in  the  manner  to  be  indicated  by  the  powers. 

Until  the  Chinese  Government  has  complied  with  the  above  conditions  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  powers,  the  undersigned  can  hold  out  no  expectation  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  Peking  and  the  province  of  Chih-li  by  the  general  forces  can  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion. 

[An  imperial  edict  of  July  24,  1901,  transformed  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  into  the 
Wai-wu  Pu,  a  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  takes  precedence  of  the  other  six 
Ministries  of  State.  The  Court  ceremonial  has  also  been  made  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  the  powers.] 

The  terms  of  settlement  are  so  manifestly  unwise  as  to  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  they  were  formulated  with  a  sincere  desire  of  secur- 
ing a  lasting  peace.  With  striking  consistency  the  powers  have  done 
those  things  which  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone  those 
things  which  they  ought  to  have  done.  (1)  They  ought  to  have 
strengthened  the  Chinese  Government,  proceeding  on  the  necessary  fic- 
tion of  its  innocence,  not  because  it  did  not  deserve  pimishment,  but 
because  it  is  manifestly  in  the  interest  of  foreign  intercourse  that  there 
shall  be  a  strong  native  Government  in  China  capable  of  maintaining 
peace,  protecting  foreign  life  and  property,  and  discharging  its  interna- 
tional obligations.  They  have  deliberately  weakened  and  humiliated 
the  Chinese  Government  by  exacting  a  larger  mdemnity  than  it  can 
safely  pay,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  arms,  by  razing  the  Taku 
forts,  and  by  establishing  military  stations  between  Peking  and  Tientsin, 
as  well  as  a  permanent  legation  guard.  (2)  They  ought  to  have  re- 
stricted or  removed  altogether  the  causes  of  Chinese  hostility.  They 
have  multiplied  them  by  imposing  terms  that  are  unjust,  humiliating, 
and  incompatible  with  Chinese  sovereignty.  (3)  They  ought  to  have 
seized  the  occasion  to  place  foreign  trade  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 
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They  have  burdened  it  with  a  crushing  indemnity.  (4)  They  ought  to 
have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  incalculable  services  of  the  great 
Southern  viceroys  in  ignoring  the  orders  of  the  Empress  and  maintain- 
ing peace  in  their  provinces  under  circumstances  of  great  provocation 
and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  official  positions. 
They  have  hypothecated  the  local  revenues  of  these  very  viceroys  for  the 
payment  of  an  unconscionable  indemnity.  (5)  They  ought  to  have 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  native  reformers,  not  by  demanding  any 
specific  reforms,  but  by  manifesting  a  spuit  of  moderation  and  justice. 
They  have  acted  with  such  gross  injustice  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  any 
Chinaman  to  say  a  good  word  for  foreigners  or  to  urge  the  adoption  of 
reforms  along  Western  lines. 

The  indemnity  is  so  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  China  to  pay,  under 
her  present  revenue  system,  that  it  is  certain  to  cause  administrative 
paralysis  in  many  quarters  and  to  provoke  popular  risings.  It  will 
fall  on  the  innocent  rather  than  on  the  guilty,  on  the  distant  provinces 
and  not  on  the  central  Government.  The  effect  of  paying  the  indem- 
nity largely  out  of  foreign  duties  will  be  that  those  powers  which  have 
demanded  the  smallest  indemnities  —  they  having  the  largest  import 
trade  —  will  pay  the  powers  that  have  demanded  the  largest.  Our  Gov- 
ernment endeavored  to  keep  the  indemnity  within  $200,000,000,  believ- 
ing that  to  be  the  extreme  limit  of  China's  ability  to  pay.  Then,  too, 
we  were  always  prepared  to  scale  our  demands  in  return  for  increased 
trading  privileges ;  but  we  were  outvoted  at  every  turn  by  powers  having 
comparatively  no  commercial  interests  in  China.  France,  Germany, 
and  Russia  were  opposed  to  opening  China  more  fully  to  foreign  trade, 
because  they  hope  to  secure  preferential  advantages  in  their  respective 
spheres  of  influence.  But  upon  England  rests  the  blame  of  the  out- 
come. If  she  had  sided  vigorously  with  our  Government,  as  we  had 
every  reason  to  expect  and  as  her  commercial  interests  in  China  de- 
manded, the  result  would  have  been  very  different. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  joint  note,  making  local  Chinese  officials 
responsible  for  anti-foreign  outbreaks  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, was  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  our  Government,  and  is  the 
most  statesmanlike  y)rovision  in  the  whole  note.  If  it  is  enforced  pru- 
dently and  firmly  by  the  joint  action  of  the  powers,  and  only  in  cases 
where  the  connivance  or  inexcusable  neglect  of  the  official  is  proved 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  it  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  ren- 
der foreign  life  and  property  secure.  The  difficulty  lies  in  securing 
trustworthy  evidence  of  guilt  from  Chinese  sources  and  unanimity  of 
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action  by  the  powers.  The  want  of  success  that  has  characterized 
Western  diplomacy  in  China  for  sixty  years  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  not  been  founded  on  reality.  It  has  falsely  assumed 
that  China  was  centralized ;  that  administrative  measures  could  be  ini- 
tiated at  Peking;  and  that  the  Chinese  Government  could  be  treated 
like  one  of  the  centralized  Governments  of  Europe.  In  dealing  with 
a  federal  Government  like  the  United  States  it  is  necessary  for  other 
powers  to  take  cognizance  of  the  limited  control  of  the  central  Govern- 
ment over  the  several  States.  Just  so,  in  dealing  with  China  it  is 
necessary  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  provinces  are  all  but 
independent.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  Chinese  constitution  are 
local  democracy  and  provincial  autonomy.  China  is  a  congeries  of 
semi- independent  states,  called  provinces,  and  there  is  a  larger  measure 
of  local  democracy  than  in  America.  To  understand  Chinese  politics 
you  must  go  to  the  village.  A  blow  at  Peking  does  not  affect  the 
whole  organism. 

Eegret  has  been  expressed  that  the  powers  did  not  take  advantage 
of  this  occasion  to  throw  all  China  open  to  foreign  residence  and  trade ; 
but  it  is  sound  policy  to  restrict  rather  than  enlarge  the  exceptional 
rights  of  foreign  residents.  The  relations  between  China  and  the  West 
are  just  now  so  embittered  that  it  would  be  folly  to  multiply  causes  of 
discord.  It  is  far  wiser  to  enforce  with  firmness  and  unanimity  the 
rights  we  now  have  than  to  seek  further  rights  incompatible  with  Chi- 
nese sovereignty  and  impossible  of  enforcement  without  working  grave 
injustice  to  the  Chinese  Government  and  people.  Foreign  residence 
ought  to  be  restricted,  as  it  now  is,  except  in  the  case  of  missionaries, 
to  the  treaty  ports ;  for  the  reason  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  our 
consuls  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  their  nationals  in  the  interior.  If 
an  American  citizen  commits  a  crime  in  the  interior  of  China,  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  nearest  consul,  is  it  not  palpably  unjust  to  China 
to  insist  that  the  case  shall  be  tried  by  the  consul,  remote  from  the 
scene  of  the  crime  and  the  residence  of  the  witnesses  ?  We  cannot  es- 
tablish American  courts  in  every  judicial  district  of  China.  Hence,  so 
long  as  we  retain  the  right  of  extra-territoriality  we  are  in  honor 
estopped  from  demanding  the  opening  of  the  interior.  The  interior 
of  Japan  was  not  opened  to  foreign  residence  until  the  powers  yielded 
their  right  of  extra-territoriality,  and  the  precedent  should  be  followed 
in  China. 

The  settlement  has  been  unjustly  criticised  for  not  providing  secur- 
ity for  the  future.     In  so  far  as  that  object  can  be  attained  by  treaty 
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stipulations,  the  provision  making  local  officials  accountable  for  anti- 
foreign  disturbances  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  But  paper  guarantees 
are  wellnigh  valueless.  It  ought  to  be  thoroughly  understood  that 
there  can  be  no  real  security  for  the  future  except  in  the  good-will  of 
the  Chinese  people,  and  it  is  fatuous  to  suppose  that  we  can  secure  that 
by  any  other  means  than  good-will  and  fair  dealing  on  our  own  part. 

The  settlement  is  distinctly  distasteful  to  the  American  people ;  but 
our  Government  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  negotiations,  and  emerges 
with  honor  and  dignity.  We  have  been  worthily  represented  at  Peking 
by  Mr.  Eockhill.  Our  disinterestedness  has  stood  out  in  strong  relief, 
and  our  course  throughout  has  been  one  of  rare  moral  distinction.  To 
the  covert  and  sinister  designs  of  Europe  we  boldly  opposed  one  or  two 
elementary  principles  of  international  morality.  That  the  Boxer  ris- 
ing did  not  lead  to  a  war  on  China  and  a  partition  of  the  empire  is 
almost  wholly  the  result  of  the  firm  and  unselfish  opposition  shown  by 
our  Government  to  a  declaration  of  war  at  the  outset,  to  the  German 
proposal  that  the  surrender  of  the  Boxer  leaders  should  be  made  a  con- 
dition of  peace  negotiations,  and,  finally,  to  the  provision  of  the  original 
joint  note  making  the  death  penalty  for  such  leaders  a  condition  of 
peace.  We  signed  the  treaty  without  reservations,  but  our  opposition 
to  its  more  objectionable  features  was  so  strenuous  and  prolonged  that 
we  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  them.  We  signed  the  treaty  reluc- 
tantly, and  only  to  end  intolerable  conditions  and  to  avoid  the  still  greater 
evils  that  would  have  followed  a  break  in  the  Concert. 

Naturally  enough,  there  has  been  much  impatience  in  this  country 
at  our  position  in  the  Concert ;  but  a  policy  of  splendid  isolation  was 
impracticable  owing  to  the  solidarity  of  foreign  interests  in  China.  A 
single  power  can  secure  new  rights,  but  old  rights  cannot  well  be  modi- 
fied or  abolished  without  the  consent  of  all.  Then,  too,  it  is  only  by 
united  action  that  China  can  be  forced  to  observe  her  treaty  obligations 
or  give  new  "security  for  the  future."  We  were  right  in  joining  the 
Concert,  but  we  blundered  in  not  insisting  that  the  principle  to  govern 
the  assessment  of  the  indemnity  should  be  agreed  upon  in  advance. 
The  only  powers  materially  interested  in  China  are  the  United  States, 
England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Japan.  We  should  not  for  a 
moment  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Concert  of  Europe  over  the 
subject-matter,  and  we  should  peremptorily  refuse  to  enter  any  confer- 
ence of  the  powers  concerning  China  in  which  there  might  be  a  chance 
of  our  being  outvoted  on  important  matters  by  powers  liaving  compara- 
tively no  interests  in  that  country.  Either  the  minor  powers  should  be 
42 
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excluded  from  such  a  conference,  or  else  all  the  important  matters 
should  be  agreed  upon  in  advance  by  the  powers  chiefly  interested, 
leaving  only  the  details  to  be  worked  out  by  the  conference.  Spain, 
Italy,  Austria,  Holland,  and  Belgium  —  powers  having  comparatively 
no  interests  in  China  —  have  had  an  equal  vote  at  Peking  with  the 
United  States,  England,  France,  Germany,  Eussia,  and  Japan ;  and  they 
generally  voted  more  with  reference  to  the  game  of  European  politics 
than  to  the  merits  of  the  question  before  them.  The  farce  is  not  likely 
to  be  repeated. 

Concerted  action  by  all  the  powers  is  often  necessary  in  China ;  but 
our  interests,  in  many  particulars,  differ  radically  from  those  of  every 
other  power,  and  our  policy,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  distinct  and 
independent,  and  should  be  independently  pursued.  It  should  be  our 
studied  policy  to  impress  the  Chinese  with  our  disinterestedness  and 
our  dissociation  from  the  European  powers,  except  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  enforcing  treaty  rights  and  protecting  foreign  life  and  prop- 
erty. Our  recent  experience  shows  how  impossible  it  is  that  we  should 
have  an  understanding  with  England  in  the  Far  East,  and  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  for  us  to  put  our  feet  into  the  entangling  meshes  of 
European  politics.  The  Chinese  difficulty  was  not  settled  on  its 
merits,  but  with  reference  to  the  exigencies  of  European  politics. 
Lord  Salisbury  deliberately  sacrificed  British  commercial  interests  in 
China  to  the  supposed  necessities  of  his  country  in  Europe.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  considers  it  indispensable  that  England  should  have  at 
least  one  firm  friend  on  the  Continent,  and  it  is  his  policy  to  make 
Germany  that  friend.  Moreover,  with  Germany  unfriendly,  there  was 
grave  probability  of  intervention  in  South  Africa.  In  the  circum- 
stances. Lord  Salisbury  felt  constrained,  for  fear  of  offending  the  German 
Emperor,  to  play  a  subordinate  part  in  China,  with  results  disastrous 
alike  to  American  and  British  commercial  interests. 

We  have  compelled  China  to  accept  our  terms  of  peace,  but  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  we  can  compel  her  to  live  up  to  them.  In 
the  past  she  has  always  baffled  us  by  a  yielding  resistance.  A  witty 
American  minister  at  Peking  once  likened  his  task  to  boxing  a  feather- 
bed. Promises  are  freely  given  and  high-sounding  Pickwickian  edicts 
issued,  but  the  local  officials  have  always  had  their  way.  In  1862,  Sir 
Frederick  Bruce,  in  my  opinion  the  ablest  minister  England  ever  had  at 
Peking,  wrote  to  his  Foreign  Office :  "  In  a  country  like  China,  where 
the  principles  of  administration  differ  entirely  from  those  practised  by 
us,  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  is  the  commencement,  not  the  termination, 
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of  difficulties."  Of  the  accuracy  of  this  observation  fresh  proof  is  des- 
tined to  be  afforded  by  the  settlement  we  have  just  made. 

Foreign  intercourse  with  China  has  always  been  unsatisfactory,  and 
it  will  continue  so  indefinitely  because  of  the  exceptional  rights  and  im- 
munities which  China  has  been  forced  to  grant  the  foreigner.  So  long 
as  China  is  treated  differentially  —  that  is,  so  long  as  she  is  compelled 
to  treat  the  foreigner  within  her  borders  as  no  Western  power  treats  a 
Chinaman  or  other  foreigner  in  like  circumstances  —  enlightened  and 
patriotic  Chinese  will  justly  regard  foreign  intercourse  as  an  evil.  China 
cannot  now  meet  this  evil  by  regular  warfare,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  she  should  meet  it  by  administrative  obstruction,  diplomatic  finesse, 
and  popular  risings.  There  can  be  no  just  and  lasting  solution  of  the 
Chinese  problem  short  of  the  admission  of  China  into  the  family  of 
nations  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  The  Western  powers  ought  to 
encourage  and  assist  China  in  the  adoption  of  such  judicial  and  admin- 
istrative reforms  as  would  make  such  admission  safe.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  several  so-called  Christian  powers  whose  fixed  policy  it  is  to 
keep  China  weak,  helpless,  and  degraded ;  and  they  are  able  to  thwart 
the  more  humane  and  enlightened  policy  of  the  other  powers.  The 
only  hope  for  China,  therefore,  is  in  the  development  of  sufficient  mili- 
tary strength  to  inspire  fear  and  compel  respect.  She  must  imitate 
Japan.  It  was  the  Japanese  army  and  navy,  and  not  enlightened 
considerations  of  reciprocity,  that  induced  the  Western  powers  to  sur- 
render the  right  of  extra-territoriality  which  they  so  long  eu joyed  in 
Japan. 

The  root  of  the  difficulty  in  our  relations  with  China  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  impose  upon  her  by  force  the  obligations  of  a  sovereign  state  in 
the  family  of  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  withhold  from  her  the  rights 
of  such  a  stai  e.  The  Western  powers  say  to  China :  You  must  allow 
our  people  to  live  among  you ;  you  must  allow  our  merchants  to  trade 
and  our  missionaries  to  proselytize ;  you  must  allow  us  to  navigate  your 
inland  waters  and  participate  in  your  coasting  trade,  although  we  our- 
selves do  not  accord  such  jjrivileges  to  the  foreigner ;  you  must  allow  us 
to  send  you  opium,  although  you  declare  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  healtli 
and  morals  of  your  people,  and  that  you  could  stamp  out  domestic  produc- 
tion if  importation  were  stopped;  you  must  allow  us  to  fix  the  amount 
of  customs  tariff  we  shaU  pay  on  your  imports  from  us,  altliougli  we  our- 
flelves  regard  the  riglit  of  taxation  as  the  most  sacred  of  sovereign  rights; 
you  must  allow  our  missionaries  to  reside  in  the  interior  of  your  coun- 
try, but  you  must  not  exercise  any  authority  over  them,  although  their 
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residence  is  so  remote  that  our  own  officials  cannot  control  them ;  you 
shall  not  enjoy  the  full  reciprocity  which  obtains  between  Christian 
states  in  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  each 
other  in  thek  respective  territories,  for  your  laws  are  barbarous,  your 
judges  ignorant  and  corrupt,  and  your  prisons  loathsome ;  we  will  not 
admit  you  into  the  family  of  nations  on  terms  of  equality,  but  we  will, 
nevertheless,  compel  you  to  act  as  if  you  were  so  admitted;  you  must 
discharge  the  obligations  of  civilized  intercourse,  however  ignorant  you 
may  be  of  them;  in  short,  you  shall  bear  the  burdens  of  civilization 
but  you  shall  not  enjoy  its  privileges. 

If  there  is  to  be  lasting  peace,  if  a  greater  rising  than  that  of  the 
Boxers  is  to  be  averted,  there  must  be  a  radical  change  in  this  attitude 
of  the  AVest  toward  China.  If  we  were  asked  to  outline  an  ideal  policy 
for  the  powers,  we  should  say :  Eespect  the  national  life  of  the  Chinese 
people  and  the  iutegiity  of  theii'  territory.  Allow  the  Chinese  them- 
selves to  determine  the  conditions  of  their  own  life  and  the  course  and 
direction  of  their  development,  as  long  as  they  do  not  withhold  the 
rio-ht  of  civilized  intercourse.  For  differential  treatment  substitute 
reciprocal  treatment.  For  arrogance,  contempt,  and  intimidation  sub- 
stitute consideration,  conciliation,  and  forbearance.  Restrict,  rather 
than  enlarge,  foreign  rights  differing  in  kind  or  degi'ee  from  the  rights 
which  you  yourselves  grant  to  foreigners.  Maintain  existing  treaty 
rights  with  firmness  and  unanimity ;  but  promise  China  that  you  will 
give  up  extra-territoriality  and  other  exceptional  rights,  and  admit  her 
into  the  family  of  nations  on  terms  of  reciprocity,  as  soon  as  she  adopts 
adequate  judicial  and  administrative  reforms.  Limit  foreign  residence 
to  the  open  ports  until  you  are  prepared  to  give  up  extra-territoriality. 
Protect  missionaries  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  but 
forbid  them  to  intermeddle  between  their  converts  and  the  Chinese 
authorities.  Do  not  impose  reforms  from  without,  but  encourage  re- 
forms originating  within.  Above  all,  patience.  Do  not  attempt  to 
rush  China.     As  Sir  Robert  Hart  has  wisely  said : 

Might  it  not  be  better  to  go  slow  and  let  healthy  evolution  perfect  its  own  natural 
process?  It  is  the  felt  want,  and  the  felt  want  alone,  that  will  make  way  for  what 
really  requires  to  be  added  or  changed  or  set  aside,  and  it  is  the  Chinese  themselves 
that  must  feel  that  want,  and  not  the  foreigner,  if  the  attempt  to  supply  it  is  to  be 
welcomed  and  not  opposed,  is  to  be  a  success  and  not  a  failure. 

The  policy  of  force  —  of  intimidation  and  criminal  aggression  —  has 
been  followed  for  sixty  years  and  has  failed  miserably.  Why  not  try 
the  opposite  policy  as  an  experiment?  We  are  told  that  the  Chinese 
are  Asiatics  and  amenable  to  nothing  but  force,  and  that  a  policy  of 
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conciliation  would  be  construed  as  weakness  and  followed  by  disaster. 
How  do  we  know  ?  It  has  never  been  tried.  Eecall  the  ever-memorable 
words  of  Burke :  "  Nobody  shall  persuade  me,  when  a  whole  people  are 
concerned,  that  acts  of  lenity  are  not  means  of  conciliation."  The  Chi- 
nese are  remarkable  for  their  reasonableness  and  would  quickly  respond 
to  a  policy  of  conciliation  and  reciprocity.  Conceding  that  force  is  the 
only  remedy,  there  is  not  enough  available  foreign  force  to  hold  in  per- 
manent subjection  a  fourth  of  the  human  race.  All  Europe  is  not 
strong  enough  to  carry  China  on  its  back,  and  there  is  not  a  power  in 
Europe  that  would  dare  to  weaken  its  position  at  home  by  withdrawing 
sufficient  troops  to  police  a  single  populous  Chinese  province.  The 
policy  of  force  can  never  solve  the  Chinese  problem,  because  it  can 
never  generate  in  the  Chinese  those  feelings  of  respect  and  good-will 
for  foreigners  which  must  exist  before  China  can  safely  be  admitted  into 
the  family  of  nations ;  and  anything  short  of  such  an  admission  cannot 
be  a  lasting  solution.  Mark  B.  Bunnell. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  THE  PHILIPPINES? 

The  final  disposition  of  the  Philippine  Islands  will  depend  on  ques- 
tions of  expediency,  to  be  decided  in  a  manner  compatible  with  our  na- 
tional and  international  obligations.  An  intelligent  discussion  of  the 
subject  requires,  therefore,  a  careful  consideration  of  our  past,  present, 
and  prospective  relations  with  these  people,  and  of  the  political,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  conditions  of  the  Islands,  past,  present,  and  pro- 
spective ;  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  inter- 
national law  on  which  our  responsibilities  to  the  Philippines  and  to  other 
nations  are  based ;  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  political  tendencies 
here  as  well  as  there,  as  probably  affecting  our  future  relations  with  them, 
whatever  the  final  disposition  of  the  Islands  may  be. 

Our  relations  with  the  Filipinos  began  in  a  very  favorable  manner. 
We  first  came  in  contact  with  them  through  our  able  consular  agents,  and 
then  through  one  of  our  greatest  naval  officers  of  this  generation.  Their 
representatives  in  that  contact  were  of  their  ablest,  most  progressive  type 
—  men  who  had  been  prominent  before  the  Filipino  public  for  years ; 
who  had  become  leaders  of  the  native  population  by  their  own  force  of 
character  and  as  a  result  of  preexisting  conditions ;  and  who,  as  the  sequel 
undoubtedly  proved,  possessed  the  whole  confidence  and  the  loyal  support 
of  the  majority  of  the  Filipino  people.  Our  attitude,  as  they  saw  it, 
was  that  of  deliverers  from  the  galling  yoke  of  a  foreign  bondage  which 
for  three  hundred  years  they  had  tried  vainly  to  shake  off.  This  atti- 
tude was  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  courteous  hearings  given  to  their 
representatives  and  by  the  cordial  cooperation  of  their  forces  with  ours 
in  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Spain,  and  was  clenched  in  their 
minds  by  the  arms  and  ammunition  supplied  to  them  through  the  action 
of  our  authorities,  with  the  full  approval,  as  they  believed,  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. This  was  to  their  minds  the  crowning  test  of  friendship, 
recognition,  and  alliance. 

Following  this  came  the  sale  of  Spanish  rights  in  the  islands  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  assumption  by  our  Government  of  sovereignty 
over  the  archipelago.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  assumption  was 
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and  is  correct!}^  founded  on  the  principles  of  international  law.  Sover- 
eignty must  be  vested  somewhere,  in  some  recognized  power  in  the  family 
of  nations.  Eevolutions,  to  be  effective  in  the  transfer  of  sovereignty, 
must  be  successful,  and  that  success  must  be  recognized.  Technically, 
in  spite  of  the  high-sounding  phrases  contained  in  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  sovereignty  of  the  colonies  was  probably  vested  in 
Great  Britain,  in  the  international  sense,  until  she,  by  treaty,  ceded  that 
sovereignty  to  the  new  power  which  emerged  from  the  throes  of  the 
eight  years'  revolution.  It  was  certainly  so  vested  until  the  recognition 
of  our  independence  by  France.  There  has  never  been  a  Filipino  sov- 
ereignty recognized  by  Spain,  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  other 
member  of  the  family  of  nations.  The  existence  of  such  a  sovereignty 
was  dependent  on  its  success  in  obtaining  recognition.  This  does  not 
in  any  way  conflict  with  the  inherent  ultimate  right  to  a  change  of 
government  by  revolution  —  a  right  inalienably  possessed  by  every  people 
—  but  merely  asserts  the  evident  fact  that  to  create  a  national  existence 
such  a  revolution  must  succeed. 

Hence,  in  the  sense  of  international  law,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  was  vested  in  Spain  until  she,  by  treaty,  duly  ceded 
that  sovereignty  to  the  United  States,  when  the  United  States  became 
fully  vested  therewith.  Thus  there  devolved  upon  us  full  responsibility 
for  the  exterior  relations  of  the  islands  and  their  internal  administration. 
The  nations  of  the  world  looked  to  us  to  guarantee  to  their  subjects  in 
that  part  of  our  territory  the  rights  assured  to  them  by  treaty  —  protection 
commensurate  with  our  power  and  responsibility. 

Not  only  so ;  the  inhabitants  also  had  a  right  to  look  to  us  to  redeem 
the  constitutional  pledges  respecting  personal  rights  and  liberty  which 
are  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  our  own  funda- 
mental charter  of  organized  government.  Whether  courts  so  hold  or 
not,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  desire  of  our  people  generally  that  the  rights 
of  free  speech,  of  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  of  trial  by  jury,  and  of  the 
benefit  of  haljeas  corpus  shall  extend  to  every  person  subject  to  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  our  country,  with  such  limitations  only  as  the  safety  of 
paramount  public  interests  may  require. 

Yet  a  complication  arose  which  disturbed  the  orderly  and  progressive 
application  of  these  pruiciples,  and  has  proved  to  be  a  serious  obstacle 
to  j)eaceful  progress.  This  impediment  was  simply  the  fact  that  Spain 
could  not  deliver  possession.  Cession  of  territory  usually  implies  peace- 
able possession.  In  the  case  of  Porto  Ilico,  we  liad,  by  the  able  strategy 
of  the  commanding  general,  possession  of  all  the  country  except  the 
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armed  camps  of  the  Spaniards.  But  in  that  of  the  Philippines  the  con- 
ditions were  reversed.  Not  only  did  we  make  use  of  the  tacitly 
acknowledged  allies,  after  arming  them,  but  those  same  forces  were  actu- 
ally, at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Spanish  sovereignty,  in  effective  posses- 
sion of  nearly  all  the  archipelago  except  Manila,  Iloilo,  Baler,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  unimportant  points.  Under  the  technical 
application  of  international  law  they  had  no  sovereign  rights ;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  they  had  actually  made  themselves  masters  of  the  ter- 
ritory, had  captured  the  Spanish  garrisons,  were  in  possession  of  the 
official  records,  and,  whether  we  acknowledge  it  or  not,  had  organized 
a  system  of  government,  republican  in  form  but  imperial  in  nature,  well 
suited  to  their  needs  and  very  effective  in  administration.  Not  only 
was  Spain  unable  to  deliver  possession,  but  she  left  a  legacy  of  strife  en- 
tailed upon  us  by  as  unfortimate  a  series  of  misunderstandings  as  ever 
complicated  a  page  in  history. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  mass  of  the  Filipino  people 
would  be  able  to  discriminate  as  above  on  nice  points  of  international 
law.  The  majority  of  our  own  people  cannot  do  so.  Still  less  could 
they  appreciate  the  fine  points  of  our  internal  system  by  which  the  final 
determination  of  our  policy  with  reference  to  Spain  and  to  them  had  to 
be  postponed  for  the  deliberative  action  of  a  political  body,  in  which  the 
most  delicate  points  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  relations  were  made  the 
subject  of  heated  and  partisan  discussions.  Moreover,  these  discussions 
degenerated  into  acrimonious  political  recriminations  in  which  not  only 
the  merits  of  the  questions  at  issue,  but  likewise  the  lives  and  welfare 
of  Filipinos  and  American  soldiers,  were  equally  forgotten,  and  in  which 
after  months  of  useless  delay  the  honor  of  the  United  States,  the  integ- 
rity of  the  administration,  and  the  dignity  of  our  representatives  abroad 
were  upheld  by  the  narrow  margin  of  one  vote. 

When  our  own  representatives,  who  had  so  unanimously  plunged  us 
into  a  war  of  which  these  conditions  were  the  direct  result,  so  far  forgot 
that  patriotic  unanimity  which  ought  to  have  characterized  our  whole 
course  in  everything  relating  to  thao  war,  less  blame  can  be  placed  on 
the  leaders  of  the  revolution  in  the  Philippines,  who  eagerly  grasped  at 
the  tangible  hope  of  independent  sovereignty,  of  new-born  but  cherished 
nationality,  thus  so  plainly  set  before  them.  The  speeches  of  those 
who  so  noisily  opposed  the  policy  of  the  Administration  were  published 
broadcast  in  the  islands  by  active  agencies,  not  all  of  which  were  in  the 
Philippines,  and,  translated  into  the  Spanish  language  and  thence  into 
the  native  dialects,  became  the  ordinary  topic  of  daily  discussion  by  the 
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simple  natives  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  archipelago.  Nor  was  it  the 
judicial  utterances  of  men  of  standing  and  wisdom,  who  conscientiously 
opposed  the  actual  com-se  of  the  Government,  which  received  the  widest 
circulation  and  carried  the  most  weight.  It  was  rather  the  incendiary 
utterances  of  partisan  omtors  who  openly  condemned  the  policy  of  the 
Government  that  were  most  speedily  translated,  most  widely  distributed, 
and  most  eagerly  read  by  the  poor,  deluded,  ignorant  people.  They 
were  thus  lured  on  to  deeds  of  violence  against  lawfully  constituted 
authority,  which  deeds  recoiled  on  their  own  heads,  bringing  untold 
misery  and  destruction. 

The  awakening  has  been  painful.  Slowly  but  sm*ely  the  conviction 
has  been  driven  home  to  them  that  nothing  can  stay  the  irresistible  on- 
ward march  of  American  authority  in  the  Philippines.  Its  progress, 
although  conducted  as  gently  and  with  as  little  severity  as  possible, 
under  such  conditions,  has  been  marked  by  many  heartrending  scenes 
of  anguish.  War  is  never  a  gentle  minister,  and  civil  war  is  the  worst 
phase  of  armed  conflict.  When  civil  war  degenerates  into  open  bush- 
whacking and  acknowledged  guerilla  operations  but  little  can  be  added 
to  its  horrors,  and  that  little  has  been  added  by  the  secret  machinations 
of  the  unspeakable  Katipunan  society,  controlled  in  the  interest  and 
for  the  personal  aggrandizement  of  a  few  unscrupulous  leaders,  with  ab- 
solute disregard  for  the  honor,  liberty,  welfare,  or  happiness  of  any  part 
of  the  people  so  powerfully  affected  by  its  terrible  crimes. 

The  common  people,  not  intelligent  enough  to  discriminate  between 
the  treasonable  rant  of  demagogues  and  the  solid  utterances  of  conserva- 
tive statesmen  or  the  formal  announcements  of  government  policy,  and 
not  sufficiently  well  informed  to  draw  correct  conclusions  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  current  events,  bitterly  charge  the  American  people  with 
deception,  fraud,  and  duplicity.  They  honestly  believe  they  are  right. 
The  few  native  leaders  who  are  sufficiently  well  informed  and  intelli- 
gent to  appreciate  the  stern  conditions  that  have  resulted  from  their  rash, 
ill-considered,  and  selfish  policy  are  utterly  powerless  to  stem  the  tide 
of  revolution.  A  few,  in  a  half-hearted  and  uncertain  way,  ytrofessiug  of 
late  a  conversion  of  sentiment,  and  incited  thereto  by  palpable  hope 
of  honors  and  emoluments,  are  timidly  working  with  ostentatious  pub- 
licity, that  according  to  Filipino  traits  may  conceal  deep  duplicity,  for 
the  j)acification  of  the  islands  on  the  basis  of  autonomous  government. 
The  very  suddenness  of  their  conversion,  and  the  honors  and  offices 
that  have  fallen  to  some  ex-revolutionists,  discredit  them  in  the  eyes  of 
their  former  followers,  who  rationally  ask  tliemselves  whether  it  is  safe 
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any  longer  to  follow  pilots  who  deserted  the  ship  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm,  sacrificing  consistency  at  least,  and  in  then-  eyes  also  integrity, 
to  the  gratification  of  their  passion  for  dominating  power. 

Yet  the  steady  advance  of  our  armed  forces,  penetrating  gradually 
into  the  remotest  recesses  of  the  interior,  gives  tangible  assurance  that 
we  have  by  force  established  our  recognized  authority  in  actual  suprem- 
acy in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  while  side  by  side  with  it  the  implant- 
ing of  the  free  school  and  the  advance  of  commercial  relations  moving 
at  an  even  and  sustained  but  accelerating  rate  of  progress  assure  us  that 
a  better  mutual  understanding  will  replace  the  bitterness  that  has  neces- 
sarily resulted  from  the  above  conditions.  Now  that  we  have  reached  a 
point  from  which  this  consummation  is  happily  in  sight,  broad-minded 
and  conservative  statesmen  may  well  pause  to  review  the  actual  situa- 
tion, and  seriously  ask  themselves  what  ultimate  disposition  of  these 
possessions  will  best  conserve  our  national  interests  without  being  in- 
compatible with  our  national  honor  and  the  best  interests  of  the  Filipi- 
nos themselves. 

Heretofore,  the  full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  American  citizen- 
ship has  been  tacitly  acknowledged  to  be  the  destiny  of  all  our  acquired 
territory.  But  in  this  case  the  distance  is  so  great,  and  the  alien  char- 
acter of  these  people  so  distinct,  that  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  hold  out 
to  them  the  idea  of  proximate  statehood.  Should  they  ever  become 
fitted  for  it,  this  result  can  be  attained  only  in  the  course  of  many 
generations.  In  the  meantime  the  dependency  must  be  governed;  and 
this  has  introduced  to  our  earnest  consideration  many  grave  questions, 
not  the  least  of  which  pertain  to  public  economy  and  national  defence. 

It  is  conceded  that  for  many  years  the  firm  application  of  strong 
military  power  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  tranquillity.  There  is  but  slight  encouragement  to  believe  that  the 
actual  force  of  about  45,000  men  now  there  can  be  soon  materially  re- 
duced, and  none  to  hope  that  the  resources  of  the  country,  so  greatly 
impoverished  by  many  years  of  war,  will  ever  be  adequate  to  do  more 
than  support  its  own  civil  list  and  constabulary.  Therefore,  there  is 
entailed  on  the  United  States  the  heavy  burden  of  about  867,500,000 
per  year,  merely  for  police  purposes,  in  a  country  which  evidently  can- 
not become  more  than  selfsupporting. 

But  in  this  proposition  there  is  a  deeper  significance  than  mere 
expense.  This  force  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States.  So  long  as  it  is  there,  the  forces  at  home  will  be  but 
auxiliary  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  force  thus  withdrawn  from  duty  in 
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the  home  country.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  artillery  (17,000),  which 
may  be  broadly  considered  a  fixture  in  our  sea-coast  fortifications, 
there  is  available  for  relief  purposes  21,000  men  only,  always  to  be  in 
process  of  reorganization  and  primary  instruction  in  the  United  States, 
while  standing  as  half  a  relief  or  reinforcement  for  that  irksome  and 
onerous  duty  in  the  Philippines.  Further,  in  case  of  any  sudden  de- 
mand for  a  first  line  of  defence,  the  force  in  the  Philippines  will  be  not 
only  no  longer  available,  but  will  possibly  be  cut  off  from  relief  or  succor, 
while  at  the  same  time  occupying  the  most  exposed  part  of  our  territory. 
Those  who  were  on  board  the  army  transports  which  hastily  put  back 
into  Port  Tampa  on  June  7,  1898,  at  the  false  report  of  a  Spanish  fleet 
in  the  Nicholas  Channel,  will  fully  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  either 
transferring  the  forces  there  to  the  United  States  or  sending  reinforce- 
ments to  them.  In  other  words,  we  sacrifice  two-thirds  of  our  actual 
army  to  the  needs  of  an  outlying  possession,  which  is  of  little  benefit  to 
us,  and  which  we  retain  subject  to  such  final  disposition  as  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  concerned  may  require.  In  time  of  war  the  Philippines 
become  a  source  of  public  danger  and  national  weakness,  absorbing  our 
preparations  and  dividing  our  energies. 

If  there  were  any  great  public  policy  to  be  served  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  heroically  make  what- 
ever sacrifices  might  be  required  to  sustain  it.  But  the  United  States 
desires  no  other  policy  in  Asia  than  the  open  door,  a  policy  happily 
guaranteed  to  us  by  solemn  treaties,  and  already  assured,  independently 
of  om-  occupation  of  the  Philippines  or  of  their  ultimate  disposition. 
Besides,  the  Philippines  do  not  promise  to  be  a  special  source  of  national 
pride  or  aggrandizement,  even  in  time  of  peace.  Their  commerce  is  not 
at  present  an  important  factor  in  our  export  trade;  and,  while  it  will 
undoubtedly  increase,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  participate 
in  it  as  much  to  our  advantage  under  a  satisfactory  treaty  arrangement 
with  some  responsible  power  as  under  the  present  system. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  permanent  retention  and 
government  of  the  islands  as  dependencies  is  only  one  solution  of  the 
many  problems  here  presented ;  that  such  a  course  is  not  especially  de- 
sirable from  the  standpoint  of  domestic  policy,  either  in  peace  or  in  war, 
and  may  indeed  prove  an  element  of  national  weakness  in  time  of  war; 
that  some  either  honorable  disposition,  if  any  such  there  be,  would  be 
in  harmony  with  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  and  would  prob- 
ably be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  tlie  Philippines;  l)ut  that  the  honor  of 
the  United  States  requires  the  thorough  establishment  of  stable  condi- 
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tions  as  the  first  step  toward  a  consideration  of  the  ultimate  disposition 
of  the  islands. 

Unfortunate  as  have  been  the  events  of  the  last  three  years  in  our 
relations  with  the  Filipinos,  these  events  have  demonstrated  a  virility,  a 
capacity  for  organization,  and  a  tenacity  of  purpose  which  were  never 
before  credited  to  them.  Theii*  de  facto  government  was  a  strong  one, 
exercising  real  power  over  the  people  while  it  lasted.  It  was  distinctly 
an  advance  on  the  former  Spanish  rule.  The  ease  with  which  their 
leaders  have  maintained  secret  authority  over  the  people  since  its  disin- 
tegration demonstrates  the  cohesive  power  of  theii'  projected  system. 
The  bitter  sacrifices  they  have  made  on  the  altar  of  nationalism  and  the 
devotion  which  they  have  manifested  in  blindly  following  a  mistaken 
ideal  give  earnest  of  rich  development  under  more  favorable  conditions. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  it  matters  little  whether  or  not  the 
common  people  were  im^Delled  thereto  by  fear  of  the  secret  system  of 
espionage  and  administration  adopted  by  their  leaders ;  in  the  main  they 
were  loyal  to  their  now  defeated  and  discredited  chiefs,  whom  they  still 
admire  and  reverence.  Such  tenacity  to  a  lost  cause  is  marvellous.  It 
supplies  abundant  food  for  reflection  as  to  whether,  with  more  favorable 
opportunities,  they  might  not  speedily  rise  to  a  more  dignified  position 
as  a  people. 

This  chain  of  ideas  leads  to  the  suggestion  whether  the  proposition 
of  autonomous  government,  advanced  by  some  of  the  Filipino  leaders, 
is  not,  after  all,  the  best  solution  of  our  relations  with  the  Islands.  It 
seems  to  be  almost  unanimously  the  opinion  of  competent  observers  that 
the  Filipinos  are  far  better  able  to  institute  and  maintain  even  an  inde- 
pendent government  than  the  Cubans,  who  have  been  intrusted  with 
that  delicate  task  by  the  United  States.  But  there  enters  into  this  con- 
sideration a  serious  objection,  founded  on  racial  defects  of  character  com- 
mon among  them.  In  aU  our  dealings  with  them  we  have  encountered 
that  defect ;  and  aU  competent  observers,  from  Foreman  to  the  present 
time,  have  noticed  it.  That  defect  is  the  absence  of  sincerity  and  good 
faith  among  them,  a  vice  observed  not  only  in  their  relations  with  all 
foreigners,  but  equally  in  their  internal  intercourse.  No  Tagalo  can 
trust  a  Macabebee,  nor  can  either  of  them  depend  on  the  good  faith  of 
a  Visayan.  Still  worse,  they  show  the  same  defects  in  their  inter-tribal 
relations;  so  that  duplicity  and  treachery  form  the  normal  attitude  of 
every  native  toward  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  would  ill  become  the 
United  States  Government  to  launch  on  the  sea  of  international  relations 
a  craft  which  would  be  steered  by  such  a  chart. 
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But  there  are  strong  reasons  why  we  should  discharge  ourselves 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  of  an  Asiatic  responsibility  which  may  entail 
upon  us  endless  difficulties  and  complications.  Now  that  the  United 
States  is  a  world  power  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  it  stands  essen- 
tially for  two  well-determined  policies.  The  first  of  these  is  one  that 
has  become  almost  as  fundamental  a  principle  in  our  foreign  relations  as 
the  Constitution  itself.  This  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  may  be 
aptly  set  forth  in  the  phrase,  "America  for  Americans."  It  implies,  in 
my  judgment,  not  merely  that  we  defend  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
outside  interference,  but  inversely,  that  we  will  refrain  from  unnecessary 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  "  Europe  for  the 
Europeans,"  "Asia  for  Asiatics,"  are  expressions  just  as  logical,  to  the 
observance  of  which  we  are  bound  not  merely  by  consistency,  but  equally 
by  the  long-established  policy  of  our  Government. 

The  possession  of  a  permanent  Asiatic  dependency  may  vitally  men- 
ace these  principles.  So  long  as  the  United  States  adheres  consistently 
to  the  domination  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  it  may  logically  main- 
tain the  principle  of  non-interference  therein  by  any  other  power,  assum- 
ing to  that  extent  the  protection  of  other  and  weaker  Western  nations 
from  the  rapacity  of  Eastern  powers.  But  if  we  should  permanently 
invade  the  Eastern  world,  we  could  no  longer  logically  maintain  that 
position.  The  right  of  any  European  country  to  a  South  American  de- 
pendency, if  obtained  in  some  manner  as  legitimate  as  our  acquisition 
of  the  Philippines,  would  be  as  logical  as  our  right  in  Asia ;  nor  could 
we  logically  maintain  the  contrary.  If  it  be  accepted  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  a  fundamental  one  in  our  foreign  relations,  we  are  bound  to 
respect  the  implied  limitation.  If  we  seek  a  field  for  the  expansion  of 
Anglo-Saxon  ideas  we  have  a  broad  one  in  our  own  continent,  not  yet 
even  fallow -ploughed ;  and  the  peaceful  extension  of  more  cordial  and 
intimate  political  and  commercial  relations  with  our  South  American 
neighb(jrs  has  been,  since  it  became  so  intimately  linked  with  the  name 
of  Blaine,  a  recognized  field  of  American  diplomacy.  It  was  clearly  in- 
dicated and  emphasized  in  the  last  speech  of  President  McKinley,  and 
conf(jrras  er|ually  to  our  past  policy  and  our  future  interests. 

Few  will  assert,  and  none  can  successfully  maintain,  that  our  course 
in  the  Phili])pines  could  liave  been  different  from  what  it  has  been.  But 
our  entrance  there  and  our  subsequent  operations  to  maintain  our  sover- 
eignty have  been,  until  the  present  time,  merely  an  incident  unavoida- 
bly connected  with  a  righteous  war  which  was  forced  upon  us  by  un- 
avoidable circumstances.     They  have  not,  as  yet,  become  a  part  of  our 
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definite  and  settled  policy  as  affecting  other  nations ;  nor  are  we  commit- 
ted to  any  action  beyond  the  establishment  there  of  law  and  order,  tran- 
quillity and  good  government.  We  are  now  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
The  coming  years  will  determine  whether  we  are  to  depart  from  the  wise 
policies  that  have  heretofore  governed  us  and  embark  upon  stormy  and 
unknown  seas,  or  whether  we  shall  guide  the  ship  which  bears  our 
national  destiny  along  the  old-established  and  well-plotted  course  laid 
down  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Eepublic.  May  the  God  of  Nations  aid  us 
to  choose  aright! 

The  desii'e  for  a  foreign  outlet  is  just  as  strong  among  other  nations 
as  with  us.  We  have  been  absorbing  the  young  brawn  and  brain  of 
Europe  until  our  draft  on  the  older  countries  has  become  a  serious  men- 
ace to  their  interests.  We  have  encouraged  immigration  until  the  time 
has  come  when  we  may  well  pause  to  inquire  whether  it  would  not  be 
well  for  our  own  interests  to  check  the  steady  stream  which  has  set  for 
over  a  hundred  years  toward  our  shores.  The  normal  increase  of  our 
own  population  will  insure  for  our  future  a  healthy  growth,  nurtured  in 
American  principles  and  imbued  with  a  patriotism  that  has  not  to  be 
transplanted.  We  have  grand  territory  of  our  own  yet  to  be  reclaimed 
from  the  primeval  wilderness,  sufficient  for  many  a  decade  for  the  nor- 
mal growth  of  our  own  people.  We  have  few  to  spare  for  the  deadly 
perils  either  of  Asiatic  jungles  or  of  Filipino  treachery.  The  stream  of 
an  immigration  no  longer  desirable  might,  perhaps,  be  diverted  to  those 
Eastern  shores,  insuring  the  development  of  those  islands  under  some 
more  interested  power,  and,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time  turning  the  gaze 
of  neighbors,  already  semi-hostile,  to  an  Asiatic  rather  than  an  Occidental 
expansion. 

The  right  of  alienating  territory  is  equal  to  that  of  acquiring  it ;  and 
it  may  well  be  seriously  considered  whether  the  cession  of  the  Philip- 
pines for  some  suitable  equivalent  to  some  European  or  Asiatic  power, 
capable  of  guaranteeing  the  continuance  of  the  stable  conditions  we  have 
therein  instituted,  would  not  be  the  best  disposition  we  could  make  of 
an  undesirable  and  embarrassing  possession  forced  upon  us  by  unavoid- 
able and  unforeseen  circumstances.  If  such  a  disposition  could  be  made, 
at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  to  us  that  "  open  door  "  and  "  trade  expan- 
sion "  demanded  by  the  second  of  our  fundamental  foreign  policies,  this 
course  might,  perhaps,  be  compatible  with  our  national  honor  and  in 
harmony  with  our  best  interests.  John  H.  Parker. 
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Population  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  human  problems.  The  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  black  race  in  America  must  be  the  controlling 
factor  in  the  many  complex  problems  to  which  its  presence  gives  rise. 
Political,  industrial,  and  social  adjustment  will  depend  upon  the  devel- 
opment and  expansive  tendency  of  the  black  bulk.  Exact  knowledge 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  brother  in  black,  or  rather  the  brother 
in  colors,  has  a  far  deeper  importance  than  usually  attaches  to  dry  sta- 
tistics. The  social  philosopher  must  rely  upon  it  as  a  basis  of  sober 
speculation ;  the  statesman  must  reckon  with  it  in  the  formulation  of 
policy ;  and  the  philanthropist  has  need  of  it  in  order  that  he  may  adopt 
wise  measures  of  relief. 

The  student  of  race  development  looks  to  the  federal  census  as  fur- 
nishing the  surest  indication  of  its  general  trend  and  final  outcome.  The 
theories  as  to  the  destiny  of  the  negro  race,  based  upon  the  several  cen- 
suses since  1860,  have  swung  with  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum  be- 
tween the  extreme  limits  of  speculation.  As  a  result  of  the  count  of 
1870,  those  who  assumed  the  sociological  wisdom  of  their  day  predicted 
that  the  race  would  not  be  self-sustaining  under  freedom,  and  that  its 
ultimate  extinction  would  only  be  a  matter  of  time.  Ten  years  later 
a  new  alarm  was  sounded.  The  startling  increase  of  the  negi'o  race  as 
revealed  by  the  census  of  1880  gave  rise  to  a  new  dread  which  was 
christened  with  a  new  name.  We  then  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the 
"  Africanization  "  of  America ;  and  the  nation  was  solemnly  warned  that 
the  over-prolific  barbarian  must  be  returned  to  the  land  of  his  savage 
sires  without  regard  to  material  or  moral  cost.  In  the  succeeding  decade 
the  extinction  theory  was  revived.  The  low  rate  of  increase  between 
1880  and  1890  was  taken  as  proof  positive  that  the  race  was  doomed 
through  degenerative  traits  and  tendencies.  These  rliythmic  theories 
have,  in  turn,  had  their  day  and  ceased  to  be,  and  are  now  in  the  limbo 
of  absurdity.  Such  exam])les  should  warn  the  })resent-day  speculator  to 
exercise  less  haste  and  more  caution  in  building  a  theory  upon  the 
twelfth  census. 
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The  growth  of  the  negro  population  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
healthy  and  normal,  affording  little  room  for  sensational  speculation. 
The  pendulum  has  reached  the  middle  point  between  its  extreme  ranges. 

A  comprehensive  view  of  the  negro  population  for  the  last  one  hun- 
dred years  will  reveal  the  changes  of  tendency  wrought  by  the  new  politi- 
cal and  industrial  regime  which  emancipation  effected,  and  will  also  afford 
a  hint  as  to  the  direction  and  tendency  of  future  expansion. 

Negro   Population   of   the   United   States. 


Negro  population. 

Decennial  Increase. 

Per  cent  of 

total 
population. 

Year. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1190 

1800 

1810 

757,208 
1,002,037 
1,377,808 
1,771,656 
2,328,642 
2,873,648 
3,638,808 
4,441,830 
4,880,009 
6,580,793 
7,470,040 
8,840,789 

*  244,829 
375,771 
393,848 
556,986 
545,006 
765,169 
803,022 
438,179 

1,700,784 
889,247 

1,370,749 

*  32.33  " 
37.50 
28.50 
31.44 
23.44 
26.63 
22.07 
9.87 
34.85 
13.51 
18.35 

19.27 
18.18 
19.03 

1820 

18.39 

1830 :.. 

18.10 

1840 

16.84 

1850 

15.69 

1860 

14.13 

1870  > 

11.68 

1880  2 

13.12 

1890 

11.93 

1900 

11.57 

Estimated  by  General  Francis  A.  Walker. 


2  New  territory. 


Prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  negro  was  sheltered  and  protected  by  the 
institution  of  slavery,  the  philosophy  of  whose  method  was  inspired  by 
gain.  For  a  part  of  this  time  the  ranks  were  reinforced  by  fresh  im- 
portations. Under  these  influences  the  black  population  increased  be- 
tween 1790  and  1860  from  757,208  to  4,441,830,  or,  in  other  words, 
sextupled  itself  in  seventy  years.  Under  thirty-five  years  of  freedom, 
these  four  and  a  half  million  ex-slaves  have  grown  to  8,840,789  souls; 
that  is,  the  population  has  doubled  itself  in  four  decades.  The  black 
increment  from  1890  to  1900  was  1,370,749,  a  number  sufficient  to 
populate  the  States  of  Ehode  Island  and  Connecticut  to  their  present 
degree  of  density.  This  increment  is  in  itself  the  strongest  possible 
argument  against  the  theory  which  ten  years  ago  predicted  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  negro  through  enfeebled  vital  capacity. 

On  scanning  by  decades  the  increase  of  the  negro  population  since 
1860,  one  is  mamly  impressed  with  its  iiTCgularity. 

Decennial  Eate  of  Increase  of  Negro  Population. 

1QAA  ift7n  1R8n  18Q0  1900. 


1860 


1870. 


1880. 


iU,  i»YU.  loou.  1890.  1900. 

9. 87  per  cent.    34. 85  per  cent.     13.51  per  cent.     18.35  per  cent. 
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When  a  population  is  not  affected  by  immigration,  emigration,  or 
other  perturbing  influences,  the  increment  should  conform  to  some  regu- 
lar and  easily  ascertainable  law.  But,  instead,  we  find  that  the  growth 
of  the  negro  population  has  been  as  iiTCgular  as  if  due  to  sportive 
caprice.  This  irregularity  can  be  most  easily  and  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained on  the  assumption  of  bad  counting.  It  is  customary  to  assume 
the  imperfection  of  the  census  of  1870  as  the  cause  of  the  amazing  in- 
crease of  1880;  but  this  would  utterly  fail  to  account  for  the  subsequent 
discrepancies.  There  was,  at  the  time,  a  widespread  suspicion  that  the 
census  of  1890,  especially  as  it  affected  the  negro  population,  was  grossly 
inaccm*ate.  The  twelfth  census  furnishes  strong  corroborative  proof  of 
this  suspicion.  How  shall  we  account  for  the  behavior  of  a  series  whose 
eveiy  condition  demands  uniformity,  but  which  suddenly  rises  from  9.87 
to  34.85  per  cent,  then  dips  to  13.51,  and  then,  without  warning,  jumps 
to  18.35  per  cent?  Is  it  not  easier  to  impute  eiTor  to  the  census  office, 
which  is  subject  to  ordinary  human  imperfection,  than  to  suppose  that 
nature  violates  her  well-known  method,  and  in  this  isolated  instance 
whimsically  proceeds  by  leaps  and  bounds? 

The  figures  show  that  the  negro  constitutes  a  slowly  diminishing 
minority  of  the  total  population ;  but  this  relative  diminution  is  due  to 
the  influx  of  white  immigration.  Since  1860  the  white  race  has  been 
reinforced  by  more  than  14,000,000  fresh  recruits.  These  newcomers 
were,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  they  have  contributed 
more  than  their  share  to  the  growth  of  the  native  white  element.  If 
the  two  races  should  continue  to  gTow  at  the  same  rate  as  during  the 
past  decade,  according  to  the  law  of  diminishing  ratios,  it  would  require 
110  years  to  reduce  the  negro  element  to  one-tenth  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. We  may,  therefore,  for  all  practical  purposes,  regard  ten  per  cent 
as  the  irreducible  minimum.  So  long  as  the  negro  constitutes  one-tenth 
of  the  nation,  the  race  problem  will  continue  in  all  its  forms  and  phases. 
This  problem  is  at  bottom  a  social  one ;  and  so  long  as  the  injection  of 
one  negro  will  upset  the  social  composure  of  ten  white  persons  the  prob- 
lem will  be  kept  alive,  even  if  the  blacks  should  be  equably  diffused 
throughout  the  entiie  mass.  It  is  vain  to  look  for  a  solution  tlu-ough 
the  relative  decline  of  the  negio  element. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  negro  will  constitute  a  persistent  physical 
factor  of  the  population  for  all  the  time  which  our  discussion  can  con- 
sider, it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  how  this  race  tends  to  expand 
itself,  and  U)  ponder  the  consequent  problems  which  its  development 

entails.     There  are  fom-  clearly  defined  tendencies :  (1)  movement  toward 
43 
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the  Northern  States;  (2)  drifting  away  from  the  border  region;  (3)  in- 
flux into  the  cities;  (4)  solidifying  in  the  Southern  States  and  in  the 
black  belt. 

(1)  The  movement  toward  the  North  and  West  has  not  been  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude  to  affect  materially  the  general  mass.  It  might  seem, 
on  a  first  view,  that  the  negro  who  complains  so  bitterly  and  so  justly 
against  harsh  restrictions  in  the  South  would  rush  to  the  freer  condi- 
tions of  the  North  as  a  gas  escapes  from  a  region  of  higher  to  one  of 
lower  pressure.  But,  on  closer  inspection,  we  find  that  he  does  well  to 
bear  the  ills  which  he  has  rather  than  fly  to  those  he  knows  not  of. 
The  warm-blooded,  warm-hearted  child  of  the  tropics  is  chilled  not  more 
by  the  rigidity  of  the  climate  than  by  the  frigidity  of  the  social  atmo- 
sphere which  prevails  in  the  higher  latitudes.  There  are  not  as  many 
negroes  in  all  New  England  as  there  are  in  Washington  and  Bolivar 
coimties  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Between  industrial  exclusion  in 
the  North  and  political  suppression  in  the  South  there  is  not  much  to 
choose.  In  the  thirty-one  Northern  and  Western  States  and  Territories 
the  negroes  are  not  as  numerous  as  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Negro  Population. 


I860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

In  Alabama 

437,730 
227,216 

475,510 
341,127 

600,103 
483,640 

678,489 
577,912 

827,307 

In  thirty-one  Free  States  . . 

759,788 

The  number  of  negroes  in  the  free  States  had  risen  from  5  per  cent 
of  the  entire  race  in  1860  to  8.5  per  cent  in  1900,  leaving  91.5  per  cent 
of  the  race  still  in  the  old  slave  States.  These  figures  reveal  no  mad 
hegira  to  a  fairer  or  happier  land.  The  negro  increment  for  the  old  free 
States  during  the  last  decade  was  181,876,  most  of  which  was  found  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  East.  From  1890  to  1900  Pennsylvania  gained 
49,249  negroes,  New  York  29,143,  New  Jersey  22,206,  Illinois  28,056, 
and  Indiana  12,290,  leaving  a  paltry  50,000  for  the  increment  in  the 
other  twenty-six  States.  The  growth  in  all  the  free  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  was  only  5,943.  There  was  an  absolute  decrease  in  the 
negro  population  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
and  the  two  Dakotas.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  future  will  present 
no  precipitous  rush  of  negroes  to  the  North  and  West.  The  race  can 
hardly  adjust  itself  to  the  severe  rigors  of  the  climate  or  compete  with 
Anglo-Saxon  rivalry  where  it  lets  itself  out  at  full  length.     Nor  is  there 
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any  guarantee  against  violence  and  outrage.  "We  have  recently  heard  of 
race  riots  in  New  York  and  Illinois,  of  lynchings  in  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  of  burning  at  the  stake  in  Kansas  and  Colorado. 

(2)  The  tendency  of  the  negro  to  drift  away  from  the  border  States 
is  notable  and  significant.  If  we  take  the  region  including  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  we  find 
that,  in  twenty  years,  the  negro  population  has  done  scarcely  more  than 
hold  its  own.  The  increase  in  two  decades  has  been  15  per  cent  only. 
Even  this  small  increment  has  been  due  almost  wholly  to  the  growth  of 
such  cities  as  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  and  Baltimore.  The 
purely  rural  section  of  this  region  has  grown  little  if  at  all  since  1880. 
While  the  negro  element  has  remained  almost  stationary,  the  whites 
have  increased  by  40  per  cent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  border 
States,  at  least,  will  ultimately  become  a  white  man's  country.  State 
boundaries  give  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  this  region.  If  we  should 
shut  out  the  western  part  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and  include  the 
western  half  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  the  thinning-out  process 
would  be  greatly  accentuated. 

The  decline  of  the  negro  element  in  the  border  section  is  significant 
whether  viewed  in  the  light  of  cause  or  consequence.  The  agricultural 
conditions  are  not  so  easy  as  in  the  farther  South ;  and  many  negi'oes 
leave  the  section  for  the  Northern  States  because  of  close  proximity.  But 
perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  negro  element  is  the  un- 
satisfactory social  condition  which  prevails.  The  negro  is  by  nature  a 
gregarious  creature,  and  longs  for  pleasant  intercourse  and  social  con- 
geniality with  those  of  his  own  kind  and  color.  In  the  border  States 
there  exists  aU  the  social  and  civil  separation  of  the  races  that  prevails 
in  the  far  South.  The  few  negi'oes,  who  are  thinly  scattered  among  the 
whites,  feel  themselves  in  social  captivity,  and  natmally  seek  those  com- 
munities whither  the  race  resorts  in  larger  numbers.  This  fact  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  destiny  of  the  negro  not  only  in  the  border  area,  but  in 
the  country  at  large.  Birds  of  a  feather  will  flock  together,  even  though 
that  feather  be  a  black  one. 

(3)  The  growth  of  the  urban  population  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
sociological  phenomena  of  modern  times.  The  negro  has  joined  the 
procession  from  sheer  force  of  imitation.  Although  he  has  no  fixed 
status  in  the  industrial  r(5gime  of  city  life,  he  is  attracted  by  its  allure- 
ments as  a  moth  by  the  glare  of  a  candle.  He  is  compelled  to  loiter 
around  the  ragged  edge  of  industry,  and  can  obtain  only  such  kind  of 
employment  as  white  men  are  unwilling  to  accept.     He  inevitably  sinks 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  social  medium,  and  forms  the  dregs  of  municipal 
life.  The  individual  of  exceptional  endowment  will  rise  to  a  command- 
ing place ;  but  his  elevation,  so  far,  has  had  little  influence  upon  the  in- 
dustrial lot  of  the  mass  below.  The  aimless  drifting  into  the  alleys  and 
crime-dens  of  the  large  cities  constitutes  the  most  lamentable  feature  of 
the  negi'o  problem. 

The  twelfth  census  shows  that  there  ai'e  forty-one  cities  with  a  col- 
ored population  of  more  than  8,000,  the  total  number  of  negi*oes  in  these 
cities  reaching  about  one  million.  This  exceeds  the  total  city  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  1830,  when  there  were  twenty-six  cities 
above  the  8,000  limit,  with  an  aggregate  of  860,000  souls.  The  social 
and  industrial  backwardness  of  the  negro  cannot  be  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated than  by  this  comparison.  It  will  require  almost  superhuman  efifort 
to  bring  these  people  up  to  the  level  of  opportunity  and  efficiency  main- 
tained by  theii"  white  fellow-citizens. 

There  are  fifteen  cities  containing  more  than  20,000  negroes,  with  a 
total  population  of  700,000.  Five  of  these  cities  exceed  60,000,  namely, 
Washington,  with  86,702;  Baltimore,  with  79,259;  New  Orleans,  with 
77,714;  Philadelphia,  with  62,613;  and  New  York,  with  60,666.  The 
increase  in  these  fifteen  cities  in  the  last  decade  has  been  29  per  cent. 
Several  cities  have  shown  surprising  rapidity  of  growth.  The  negro  pop- 
ulation increased  55  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  111  per  cent  in  Chicago, 
74  per  cent  in  Memphis,  and  68  per  cent  in  New  York.  It  is  not  known 
how  long  these  rates  of  growth  can  continue  before  these  cities  will  have 
taken  on  as  much  of  the  dark  element  as  the  social  medium  can  hold  in 
solution  without  causing  a  black  precipitation. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  the  urban  negro  population  is  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  female  element.  While  the  negro  man  has  no  fixed 
place  in  the  industrial  order  of  the  large  cities,  there  is  an  almost  un- 
limited demand  for  competent  colored  female  servants  in  the  domestic 
industries.  There  are  on  the  average  120  negi'o  females  to  every  100 
negi'o  males  in  the  large  centres.  Washington  has  an  excess  of  10,000, 
and  Baltimore  of  9,000,  negro  females.  This  disproportion  is  a  most 
serious  factor  in  the  urban  life  of  the  negro,  and  one  that  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  his  social  betterment. 

(4)  A  careful  study  of  the  gi-owth  and  movement  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation shows  that  it  is  solidifying  along  the  river  courses  and  fertile 
plains  where  it  was  most  thickly  planted  by  the  institution  of  slavery. 
The  centre  of  gravity  is  slowly  moving  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
negro  does  not  belong  to  a  nomadic  race.     Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the 
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race  is  still  found  in  the  sixteen  original  slave  States.     There  are  eight 
Southern  States  with  more  than  half  a  million  negroes. 

Negro  Population  in  Eight  Southern  States. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina, 

Georgia 

Alabama 


Negro 

Increase 

population  in 

from  1890  to 

1900. 

1900. 

660,722 

25,284 

624,469 

63,450 

782,321 

93.387 

1,034,813 

175,998 

827,307 

148,818 

Mississippi 
Louisiana . 
Texas 

Total 


Negro 

population  in 

1900. 


907,630 
650,804 
620,722 


6,108,788 


Increase 

from  1890  to 

1900. 


165,071 

91,611 

132,551 


896,170 


The  negroes  in  these  States  outnumber  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States  in  1800,  and  their  decennial  increase  exceeds  the  popula- 
tion of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  combined.  Although  the  negroes 
outnumber  the  whites  in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  only,  neverthe- 
less they  constitute  the  majority  in  the  group  of  States  comprising  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  a  con- 
tinuous territory  of  290,000  square  miles.  This  area  contains  4,433,605 
negroes  and  4,308,398  whites.  The  negroes  gained  the  numerical  as- 
cendancy in  1870  and  have  held  their  own  ever  since.  During  the  last 
census  decade  the  negroes  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  whites  in 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  maintained  almost  an  exact  parity  in 
Georgia,  but  showed  a  sharp  relative  decline  in  South  Carolina  and 
LouLsiana.  The  surprising  gain  of  the  white  race  in  Louisiana  may  be 
explained  by  the  likelihood  that  many  of  the  light-hued  colored  people, 
of  whom  there  were  90,000  in  1890,  were  returned  as  white.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  outside  of  New  Orleans  the  negroes 
constitute  a  majority  of  more  than  50,000  in  the  State. 

If  we  draw  a  line  from  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  bisecting 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  to  the  middle  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
South  CaroHna,  and  thence  along  the  northern  boundary  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  continuing  to  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas, and  thence  southwest  to  the  97th  meridian,  and  along  this 
meridian  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  enclose  a  region  of  a])out  400,000 
square  miles,  in  which  three-fourths  of  the  negroes  reside,  and  where  they 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  total  population.  It  is  here  that  the  race 
problem  must  Ijc  worked  out,  and  the  persistence  of  the  black  factor 
shows  that  it  cannot  Ije  solved  by  elimination. 

If  we  study  the  county  as  a  smaller  unit  of  area,  several  interesting 
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results  are  revealed.     The  tendency  of  the  negro  to  gather  into  "black 
belts  "  is  marked  and  unmistakable. 

Number    of   Counties   in    which   Negroes  are  More    Numerous 

than   the   whites. 


1S60. 

1870. 

1880.      . 

1890. 

1900. 

More  than  two  to  one 

Less  than  two  to  one 

71 
16(3 

79 
170 

92 
178 

103 
165 

108 
171 

Total 

237 

249 

270 

268 

279 

This  Africanized  area  increased  from  71  counties  in  1860  to  108 
counties  in  1900.  These  counties  would  make  a  State  of  about  the  size 
and  population  of  Georgia.  The  average  density  of  the  negro  element 
within  these  counties  is  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  whites,  and 
is  steadily  increasing.  Surroimding  these  spaces  that  are  hopelessly 
black,  there  are  171  counties  in  which  the  negroes  exceed  the  whites, 
but  are  less  than  twice  as  numerous.  It  is  thus  seen  that  there  are  279 
counties,  covering  an  area  of  about  150,000  square  miles,  in  which  the 
negroes  constitute  the  majority  of  the  population.  This  modern  land 
of  Goshen,  as  it  has  been  caUed,  is  quite  as  large  as  the  North  Atlantic 
division  of  States,  and  contains  about  130  negroes  to  100  whites.  Fully 
half  of  the  negro  race  is  found  in  these  counties.  This  area  of  total 
eclipse  is  fringed  by  a  penumbra  that  fades  away  by  imperceptible  stages 
until  its  sombreness  is  entirely  lost. 

The  opposite  tendency  of  the  Southern  population  is  also  noticeable. 
Just  as  the  black  spots  are  growing  blacker,  the  white  spots  are  growing 
whiter.  In  Virginia,  where  a  constitutional  convention  is  now  sitting 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  ignorant  negi'o  from  the  governmental 
equation,  there  are  ten  counties  in  which  the  negro  constitutes  less  than 
ten  per  cent  of  the  population.  In  one  county  there  are  9,687  whites 
and  only  five  negroes.  There  is  but  one  negro  voter,  and  we  are  told 
that  he  is  intelligent !  The  white  counties  writhe  under  the  yoke  sought 
to  be  imposed  on  the  black  ones,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  not  a  little 
political  friction. 

As  a  general  rule,  where  the  negro  constitutes  a  smaU  fraction  of  the 
population  his  relative  decline  is  notable.  There  is  a  marked  tendency 
toward  a  geographical  separation.  This  has  not  been  brought  about  by 
any  philanthropic  scheme  of  policy,  but  by  the  sheer  force  of  racial 
gravitation. 

If  we  turn  to  the  cities  the  same  segregative  tendency  is  noticeable. 
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In  all  our  large  centres  of  population  there  are  white  wards  and  black 
wards,  with  which  the  politician  is  as  familiar  as  the  seaman  with  the 
depths  and  shallows  of  the  sea.  As  manufacturing  industries  move 
Southward,  the  coimtry  whites  will  be  drawn  to  the  cities  as  operatives 
along  lines  of  higher  mechanical  skill,  leaving  the  blacks  in  numerical 
preponderance  in  the  rural  districts.  Wherever  possible,  the  whites 
avoid  rivalry  with  the  negroes  on  terms  of  equality,  and  studiously  shun 
black  communities  as  a  place  of  residence.  This  process  will  continue 
until  there  are  left  in  the  black  belts  only  a  few  whites  who  remain 
for  purposes  of  philanthropy  or  gain. 

The  great  mass  of  the  negro  population  will  be  gathered  iuto  the 
black  belts  and  into  the  con-esponding  wards  of  our  large  cities,  from 
which  many  volatile  particles  will  fly  in  all  directions  to  be  dissipated 
and  lost.  This  will  be  due  no  less  to  internal  cohesion  than  to  the 
solidifying  power  of  outside-  pressure.  We  have  here  a  suggestion  for 
the  statesman  and  the  philanthropist  as  to  the  wise  method  of  treatment. 
The  social  and  industrial  life  must  be  elevated.  These  humble  people 
who  have  demonstrated  a  capacity  for  knowledge,  virtue,  and  intelligent 
industry  must  be  given  an  opportunity  for  its  development  and  exercise. 
It  is  no  reproach  to  say  that  if  left  to  themselves  they  would  relapse 
into  barbarism.  No  people  can  lift  itseK  unaided  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  level  of  civilization.  It  is  a  social  as  well  as  a  physical  impossi- 
bility to  uplift  one's  seK  by  pulling  against  one's  boot-straps.  If  the 
moral  sense  of  the  American  people  would  not  leave  the  distant  Filipino 
to  his  pitiable  fate,  but  impelled  them  to  reach  out  a  saving  hand  across 
the  seas  and  snatch  him  within  the  ennobling  circle  of  benevolent  as- 
similation, how  much  more  incumbent  is  it  to  elevate  the  negro  who  is 
within  our  gates,  and  is  closely  associated  with  our  national  destiny  ? 
It  is  incumbent  upon  philanthropy  and  statesmanship,  alike,  to  devise 
and  apply  uplifting  agencies  so  that  the  dark  places  of  the  South  may 
not  become  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Kelly  Miller. 


THE  NEED  OF  TRAIXIXG  FOE  THE  COLLEGE  PEESIDENCY. 

Six  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  professor  of  Greek  in  a  New  England 
college,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  president  led  a  very  easy  life.  He 
received  nearly  twice  the  salary  of  a  professor  and  did  scarcely  any  teach- 
ing; and  his  brow  told  nothing  of  the  care  within.  When  I  finally 
made  up  my  mind  to  accept  an  executive  position  in  the  West,  this 
president's  wife,  who  had  always  been  a  very  kind  friend,  said:  "You 
don't  know  what  you  are  undertaking.     It's  a  dog's  life." 

While  the  latter  statement  was  not  intended  to  be  taken  literally, 
and  has  to  a  certain  extent  proved  a  false  prediction,  it  is  not  difficult 
now  for  me  to  realize  what  was  meant.  My  only  regret,  however,  is 
that  I  entered  on  the  work  of  administration  so  poorly  prepared,  and  that 
it  has  taken  so  long  to  learn  comparatively  little.  Possibly,  if  I  had 
been  taken  aside  by  my  president  and  told  how  to  avoid  the  snares  and 
solve  the  problems  that  would  come,  I  should  not  have  been  altogether 
too  conceited  to  listen ;  but  this  may  be  doubted.  At  any  rate,  when 
one  thinks  of  all  the  difficulties  of  a  college  executive,  it  is  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  no  training  or  advice  for  so  important  a  work  has  yet  been 
offered.  It  may  be  interestmg  to  review  our  present  educational  ten- 
dencies, and  inquii'e  why  such  provision  has  not  been  made. 

The  present  is  an  era  of  specialties.  That  sounds  rather  trite,  but 
it  is  a  truth  the  full  significance  of  which  we  sometimes  fail  to  realize. 
In  the  college  world  especially,  a  jack-of -all- trades  was  never  so  dis- 
trusted as  at  present.  A  college  teacher  to-day  must  have  studied  one 
subject  thoroughly,  although,  as  it  has  been  often  pointed  out,  his  general 
knowledge  need  not  be  limited.  As  a  imiversity  president,  I  receive 
every  year  applications  enough  to  fill  each  position  in  the  institution  fifty 
times  over.  An  effort  is  made  to  give  each  letter  careful  examination 
and  polite  treatment,  but  there  is  one  style  of  letter  that  is  very  trying. 
It  comes  from  the  man  who  states  that  his  specialties  are  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  German;  that  he  can  teach  mathematics  and  chemistry; 
and  that  he  feels  that  he  would  be  successful  with  history  and  philoso- 
phy.    It  is  difficult  to  reply  courteously  to  such  a  man,  as  it  is  evident 
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that  he  either  is  a  humbug  or  has  little  conception  of  the  quality  of  work 
now  done  in  a  university. 

A  coUege  graduate  who  wishes  thoroughly  to  prepare  himself  for  col- 
lege teaching  may  do  so  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  superior  universities  at 
a  merely  nominal  cost.  He  is  not  really  in  earnest  unless  he  is  willing 
to  do  this.  He  may  make  a  special  study  of  any  portion  of  the  entire 
field  of  knowledge,  from  Sanskrit  to  entomology,  from  electricity  to  pale- 
ontology, and  from  the  culture  of  the  soil  to  the  physics  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  There  is  open  to  him  a  complete  preparation  for  every  possible 
specialty  save  one,  the  executive  office.  But  should  he  choose  this  line, 
which,  because  of  its  relation  to  the  rest,  is  in  a  sense  the  most  important 
of  all,  he  must  become  skilled  as  best  he  can.  The  tyro  at  the  bar  prac- 
tises in  a  moot  court  before  he  addresses  a  real  jury ;  the  young  divine 
bores  his  classmates  with  his  preaching  ere  he  edifies  a  congregation ,  the 
embryo  doctor  may  first  try  his  scalpel  on  a  cadaver ;  and  even  the  school 
teacher  acquires  her  skill  in  a  training  school ;  but  the  poor  young  col- 
lege president,  without  a  particle  of  specific  preparation,  is  pushed  out 
into  the  midst  of  things,  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  result.  For  him 
there  is  no  training  school  except  actual  practice,  and  he  must  use  his 
scalpel  on  real  life.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  youthful  president  who 
is  permitted  to  make  his  experiments  in  a  small  institution,  or  among 
people  who  are  more  kind  than  critical. 

Why,  then,  has  no  provision  as  yet  been  made  for  educating  young 
men  for  executive  work  in  our  colleges  ?  Probably  many  reasons  will 
suggest  themselves.  Two  may  be  briefly  outlined.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  conventional  modesty  which  would  operate  powerfully  to  de- 
ter a  young  man  from  publicly  enrolling  himself  for  the  necessary  train- 
ing to  become  a  coUege  president.  He  may,  with  entire  propriety,  it 
seems,  seek  to  prepare  for  a  chair  of  German  or  astronomy ;  but  any  effort 
to  fit  himself  for  a  presidency  is  viewed  as  a  mark  of  inordinate  ambition. 
A  distinguished  scholar  who  had  been  elected  president  of  a  university 
once  stated  that  he  had  never  sought  the  headship  of  an  institution  of 
higher  learning,  and  would  not  tliink  of  accepting  an  offer  of  such  a 
post  unless  tlie  conditions  were  most  favorable.  Those,  however,  who 
had  followed  this  gentleman's  career  reported  that  for  several  years  pre- 
viously he  had  been  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  fit  liimself  prop- 
erly for  executive  duties.  In  view  of  our  foolish  conception  of  modesty, 
it  is  easy  to  pardon  his  want  of  candor,  especially  as  the  careful  train- 
ing he  had  given  himself  resulted  in  his  making  a  great  success  of 
administrative  work. 
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An  instance  of  a  different  method  of  procedure  was  presented  two  years 
ago  to  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Washington.  They  received  a 
letter  from  a  yoimg  man,  about  to  complete  his  course  at  a  certain  theo- 
logical seminary,  who  stated  that  he  had  met  with  considerable  success 
as  a  teacher  and  as  administrative  head  of  a  prepai^atory  school,  and  would 
be  glad,  if  the  regents  saw  fit  to  dispense  with  the  present  executive,  to 
become  president  in  his  stead.  The  regents  referred  the  letter  for  an 
answer  to  the  writer  of  this  article.  At  first  he  was  tempted  to  send  a 
somewhat  caustic  letter  in  reply;  but  the  more  the  matter  was  consid- 
ered, the  more  it  seemed  that,  despite  the  shocking  abuse  of  professional 
courtesy,  the  young  man  deserved  some  commendation  for  his  courage 
in  asking  for  what  he  wanted,  and  for  preparing  himself  properly  for  the 
object  of  his  ambition. 

Again,  it  is  probably  the  opinion  of  many  that  college  adnunistra- 
tion  cannot  be  taught,  because  it  is  so  far  from  being  an  exact  science. 
Its  problems  seem  isolated,  and  they  vary  greatly  under  different  condi- 
tions. But,  while  the  theory  of  admiuistration  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
exact  in  the  same  sense  as  the  science  of  mathematics,  an  executive 
of  experience  could  teach  a  no^dce  some  general  priuciples  that  would 
save  him  many  sleepless  nights  and  days  of  worry  and  failure.  It  may 
be  well  in  some  matters  to  let  a  man  work  out  his  own  salvation ;  but 
such  a  course  is  hardly  profitable  for  the  young  executive,  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  fraught  with  the  best  results  for  the  unfortunate  professors  and 
students  under  his  diiection. 

Probably  the  newness  of  the  present  type  of  college  president  accotmts 
ia  part  for  the  prevalent  feeliug  that  administration  is  not  yet  an  estab- 
lished science.^  It  is  a  familiar  fact  in  the  history  of  American  educa- 
tion that  through  the  first  third  of  the  century  we  have  just  passed  a 
clerg}'man  was  regarded  as  the  ideal  college  president.  The  essential 
aim  of  a  college  course  was  preparation  for  the  ministry,  or,  at  the  wid- 
est, the  development  of  character.  These  objects,  it  was  conceived,  be- 
longed peculiarly  to  the  church :  and  it  was  not  unfitting,  therefore,  that 
ministers  should  be  at  the  head  of  institutions  of  learning.  So  we  find 
in  this  first  period  such  presidents  as  Increase  Mather  and  Jared  Sparks, 
of  Harvard;  Timothy  Dwight,  the  elder,  of  Yale;  and  at  Union,  Eli- 
phalet  Xott,  whose  power  for  righteousness  was  so  great  that  it  has  been 
said  that  "he  took  the  sweepings  of  other  colleges  and  sent  them  back 
into  society  pure  gold." 

^  A  more  complete  discussion  of  this  evolution  of  the  college  president  will  be 
found  in  President  Thwing's  "College  Administration,"  chapter  iii. 
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But  a  college  education  was  eventually  demanded  by  young  men 
preparing  for  every  sort  of  profession,  and  so  academic  training  came 
into  the  category  of  scholarship  rather  than  of  theology.  This  fact  was 
reflected  in  a  generation  of  college  presidents  who  were  preeminently 
scholars,  and  ministers  only  secondarily,  if  at  all.  Within  this  middle 
epoch  flourished  Woolsey  and  Porter  at  Yale,  Felton  at  Harvard,  and 
McCosh  at  Princeton.  Williams  also  during  this  period  contributed  to 
history  the  president  who  was  so  saturated  with  aggressive  scholarship 
that  Crarfield  claimed  that  it  could  exude  and  permeate  the  farther  end 
of  the  log. 

This  type  of  executive,  however,  did  not  continue  quite  half  a  cent- 
ury. With  the  inauguration  of  President  Eliot,  in  1869,  the  present  ideal 
of  a  college  president  began  to  develop.  From  action  and  reaction  among 
the  colleges  it  has  now  become  a  fixed  type.  A  college  president,  accord- 
ing to  this  latest  ideal,  is  an  executive  in  the  fuUest  sense  of  the  word. 
Though  in  entiie  sympathy  with  education,  he  is  a  business  man  and  a 
broad-minded  man  of  affaii's,  with  the  gift  of  diplomacy  and  the  alertness 
and  poise  of  an  entrepreneur.  He  may  be  a  scholar  —  and  very  often 
is  —  or  even  a  minister ;  but  these  qualities  are  merely  incidental  and 
have  little  to  do  with  his  success  as  an  administrator.  The  "  executive  " 
president  is  at  present  the  latest  and  best  type,  and  in  developing  our 
science  of  administration  we  may  safely  follow  his  lead. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  speak  in  this  connection  of  the  field 
now  offered  to  young  men  by  executive  work.  A  few  years  ago,  when 
one  of  the  classes  was  about  to  graduate  from  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
an  eminent  New  York  lawyer,  in  a  spiiit  of  humor,  said  to  its  members : 
"  It  may  be  that  some  of  you  young  men  think  that  you  are  going  to  pur- 
sue the  practice  of  law  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I  want  to  inform  you 
that  all  the  law  has  been  pursued  o^  Manhattan  Island."  Such  an  idea 
could  not  be  truthfully  expressed  with  regard  to  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented to-day  by  the  college  presidency.  There  are  always  more  open- 
ings than  there  are  men  competent  to  fill  them.  A  list  of  colleges  pub- 
lished in  an  almanac  for  1899  revealed  the  fact  that  nearly  forty 
colleges  were  then  without  executives,  and  among  them  were  such  insti- 
tutions as  Yale,  Amherst,  Oberlin,  Marietta,  Brown,  Colgate,  Rochester, 
(/alif(jrnia,  Oregon,  Iowa,  and  Cincinnati.  During  the  college  year  just 
passed,  the  presidencies  of  Northwestern,  Wells,  Iowa  College,  Williams, 
Pacific,  West  Virginia,  Maine,  and  other  institutions,  have  all  been 
vacant. 

This  constant  demand  for  coUege  presidents  is  easily  explained  by 
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the  scarcity  of  men  fitted  for  such  positions.  An  inspection  of  the 
careers  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  given  in  the 
catalogue,  shows  that  about  twenty  members  of  it  have  at  some  time 
been  coUege  executives  and  have  resigned  the  post.  It  is  easy  to  re- 
call instances  of  men  standing  high  in  the  world  of  scholarship  who 
failed  in  the  executive  office,  or  who  found  the  work  distasteful  and  had 
the  good  sense  to  return  to  the  places  which  they  adorned.  Two  of  the 
greatest  scientists  in  the  United  States  attempted  university  manage- 
ment for  a  considerable  time  before  they  decided  that  executive  work 
was  not  their  forte ;  while  one  of  our  most  noted  Hebrew  scholars,  who 
took  up  administration,  and  a  college  president  who  had  previously  made 
a  reputation  as  a  Hellenist  were  both  ultimately  forced  to  resign  the 
presidential  work  they  had  undertaken. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  sometimes  been  difficult  to  induce  well- 
qualified  men  to  accept  the  executive  office.  Professor  Bessey,  whose 
fame  as  a  botanist  is  not  confined  to  this  country,  has  thrice  refused  the 
chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  although  not  for  the  same 
reason  that  influenced  Caesar  in  a  similar  matter.  "No,  gentlemen,"  he 
has  repeatedly  said  to  his  regents,  "I  am  a  botanist,  and  I  cannot  be 
tied  down  to  an  executive's  desk  at  my  time  of  life."  An  educator  of 
great  prominence  who  is  still  a  professor  at  Columbia,  but  who  is  believed 
by  many  to  possess  extraordinary  executive  ability,  is  said  to  have  al- 
ready seventeen  presidential  scalps  on  his  belt.  The  merest  accident 
brought  David  Starr  Jordan  into  executive  work,  quite  against  his  will. 
That  was  more  than  sixteen  years  ago.  When  he  was  once  in  the  posi- 
tion his  fitness  was  so  evident  that  neither  he  nor  the  regents  wished 
for  a  change. 

There  is  surely  a  wide  opening  for  any  young  man  of  ability  who 
wishes  to  enter  upon  an  administrative  career.  He  must,  however,  ex- 
pect to  find  many  disagreeable  features  in  the  work.  There  is  no  need 
to  mention  all  of  them,  but  they  may  be  summed  up  under  the  heads  of 
constant  worry  and  the  sacrifice  of  scholarship.  Yet  executive  work 
may  be  well  considered  a  species  of  scholarship  in  itself,  and  the  cares 
and  worries  of  the  office  should  be  met  with  as  philosophic  a  spirit  as 
possible.  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  tells  us  that  he  comes  to  his  desk 
each  morning  hoping  for  a  prosperous  and  happy  day,  but  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  hear  that  something  unpleasant  has  happened  —  that  one  of  the 
buildings  has  burned,  or  that  a  newspaper  has  abused  him  for  something 
he  has  not  done,  or  criticised  him  for  saying  something  that  most  likely 
never  entered  his  head.     That  readiness  to  meet  everything  that  may 
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come  should  be  the  spuit  of  every  young  college  president ;  and  he  may 
at  the  same  time  remember,  with  pardonable  pride,  that,  by  the  charac- 
ter of  his  work,  he  is  keeping  himself  out  of  many  of  the  narrownesses 
of  ordinary  scholarship,  and  is  doing  a  real  service  for  humanity. 

Certainly,  there  is  nowhere  a  held  of  greater  usefulness  and  honor 
than  the  college  presidency  for  a  young  man  of  the  right  scholarship, 
sympathy,  tact,  energy,  and  courage.  While  all  the  qualities  enume- 
rated must  be  possessed  to  some  degi^ee,  they  are  here  mentioned  inversely 
to  the  order  of  their  importance.  The  young  executive  may  lack  much 
in  scholarship  and  sympathy,  and  even  a  little  in  tact,  but  he  cannot 
possibly  succeed  without  energy  and  courage,  especially  the  latter. 

The  means  for  starting  such  able  and  ambitious  young  men  aright 
and  insuring  the  efficiency  and  success  of  then-  administrative  work 
must  be  soon  forthcoming  at  some  of  our  large  universities.  Methods 
of  training  may  have  to  be  developed  slowly,  but  it  is  time  for  a  begin- 
ning to  be  made.  A  popular  magaziue  contained  about  four  years  ago 
an  educational  article  by  the  editor,  in  which  he  suggested  that  two  very 
important  subjects  were  omitted  from  the  modern  college  curriculum, 
and  recommended  the  establishment  of  chairs  in  the  sciences  of  choos- 
ing a  profession  and  selecting  a  life  partner.  These  are  admitted  to  be 
two  very  important  subjects ;  but  it  was  quite  generally  urged  in  criti- 
cism that  the  gentleman  in  question  was  inclined  to  make  too  much  of 
them,  and  that  each  topic  could  be  satisfactorily  treated  in  a  course  of 
lectures.  If,  in  like  manner,  to  demand  a  chair  in  college  administra- 
tion would  seem  to  magnify  the  matter,  it  certainly  will  be  admitted 
that  something  should  be  done  in  that  line.  The  future  executive  should 
at  least  take  as  broad  a  course  as  possible,  specializing  on  some  subject  of 
large  import,  such  as  a  branch  of  the  social  or  philosophic  sciences,  and 
in  addition  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  practical  course  of  lectures  from 
a  successful  and  experienced  president.  What  the  subject  and  purpose 
of  each  lecture  should  be  is  an  important  consideration,  which  would 
require  a  more  detailed  discussion  than  the  limits  of  the  present  article 
will  allow. 

It  is  rumored  that  next  year  President  Wlieeler,  at  the  University  of 
California,  wQl  institute  a  course  of  lectures  on  college  administration, 
and  that  Dr.  Harper  intends  eventually  to  establish  a  chair  in  the  subject 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Speed  the  day!  Meanwhile  there  is  a 
}^rfect  caravan  of  young  college  presidents  going  and  coming  from  Cam- 
bridge, where  for  a  short  time  they  may  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  great  executive 
president,  Charles  W.  Eliot.  Frank  Piekuei'ONT  Graves. 


HOW  TO  ASSIMILATE  THE  FOREIGN  ELEMENT  IN  OUR 

POPULATION. 

No  other  subject  in  the  larger  poHtics  of  modern  times  deserves 
more  earnest  attention  than  the  problem  of  assimilating  the  foreign 
element  in  om*  population.  Unless  an  intelligent  effort  is  made  for 
the  protection  of  our  national  ideals,  the  United  States  will  be  in  a  fail* 
way  to  become  un-Americanized ;  and  sooner  or  later  the  question  will 
become  not  how  we  may  assimilate  the  foreign  element,  but  how  we 
may  discern  traces  of  our  original  government  and  institutional  spirit. 
The  native  population  in  some  parts  of  our  country  to-day  is  practically 
saturated  by  the  foreign  element,  and  no  more  of  that  element  can  be 
absorbed  under  existing  conditions  without  a  dangerous  precipitation. 

Certain  well-meaning  social  scientists,  with  this  fact  staring  them  in 
the  face,  are  exerting  themselves  to  restrict  immigration.  But  those 
who  clamor  for  such  an  interdict  have  better  intentions  than  informa- 
tion; for,  with  the  positivism  born  of  a  scanty  supply  of  sociological 
facts,  they  ignore  the  possibility  of  immigration  being  regulated  by  nat- 
ural laws.  As  surely  as  a  vacuum  invites  air,  the  unique  natural  and 
industrial  advantages  of  the  United  States  attract  the  oppressed  and 
impoverished  of  all  other  countries.  From  the  humanitarian  stand- 
point —  the  only  right,  safe,  and  never-changiug  view  —  this  is  without 
qualification  fortunate  for  the  ultimate  improvement  of  man.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  supreme  presumption  for  any  little  body  of  people,  especially 
happy  in  earthly  blessings,  to  prevent  those  in  need  from  obtaining  a 
share  of  these  plentiful  gifts.  We  must  not  forget  that  America  as  a 
nation  was  founded  by  foreign  elements.  The  hardy  pioneer  spirit  of 
our  sturdy  forefathers  was  the  direct  outcome  of  unfavorable  European 
conditions.  Increased  heterogeneity  was  the  principal  cause  of  Ameri- 
ca's progress.  The  first  influx  was  fed  by  a  score  of  pure  streams,  di- 
verse in  origin,  yet  united  in  destiny,  and  in  that  strongest  of  all  bonds 
—  hope.  The  diversity  of  the  original  colonies  persisted  even  up  to 
1789,  when  a  common  language  and  a  common  purpose  united  them  all 
into  one  nation. 
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How  strange  it  is  that  the  causes  leading  to  unity  of  feeling,  har- 
mony, and  unswerving  loyalty  in  the  life  of  nations  have  all  been  of 
such  a  variable  nature!  In  ancient  times  the  love  of  country  was 
vague.  Teucer  cheerfully  told  his  companions  that  wherever  he  fared 
well  there  was  his  home.  "Ubi  bene,  ibi  patria."  Later  in  the  history 
of  the  world  we  learn  that  it  was  religious  belief  that  formed  the  bond. 
As  long  as  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  and  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  remained 
faithful  adherents  of  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
great  body  of  then-  Koman  subjects  were  thorough  believers  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Athanasius,  there  could  be  little  unity  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered ;  but  when  the  rulers  changed  their  creed  to 
that  held  by  their  subjects,  the  two  peoples  became  amalgamated,  and 
the  country  was  united  into  one  nation.  In  course  of  time  the  question 
of  creed  gave  way  to  that  of  race.  Eace  remained  a  factor,  and  is  a  fac- 
tor yet,  but,  in  the  case  of  men  of  the  same  color,  only  when  there  con- 
tinues to  be  a  difference  in  language.  This  feeling  of  a  common  race 
and  nationality  based  on  language  became  pronounced  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  betrayed  itself  first  iu  Austria,  especially 
in  Bohemia,  where  the  Slav  objected  to  German  supremacy,  and  in  Bel- 
gium, where  the  Flemish  opposed  French  rule. 

It  seems  now  that  language  and  all  the  customs,  habits,  and  tradi- 
tions that  spring  from  it  form  the  only  cohesive  power  that  assimilates 
a  people.  When  the  question  arose  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legisla- 
ture whether  English  or  German  should  be  the  ofi&cial  language  of  that 
commonwealth,  it  was  a  German  who  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  favor  of 
English.  This  was  not  because  he  loved  German  less,  but  because  he 
recognized  the  fact  that  in  an  English-speaking  country  —  lq  his  case 
the  country  of  his  choice  and  not  of  his  birth  —  it  was  surely  the  duty 
of  the  foreign-bom  citizen  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  secure  and  maintain 
the  institutions  which  had  given  him  freedom  and  a  home. 

In  the  United  States  the  condition  of  affairs  is  peculiar.  No  Euro- 
pean country  offers  a  parallel.  Austria,  it  is  true,  like  our  own  coun- 
try, consists  of  a  conglomeration  of  various  nationalities:  the  German 
throughout  the  realm,  the  Hungarian  in  the  south,  and  the  Slav  in  the 
east,  north,  and  west.  Yet  the  bond  that  holds  it  together  as  a  nation 
is  so  weak  that  it  seems  to  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  that  old 
domain  will  fall  to  pieces;  a  part  to  go  to  Eussia,  a  part  to  Germany, 
and  a  part  to  become  the  new  Hungary.  There  is  Switzerland  also,  with 
its  German,  French,  and  Italian  constituents  of  the  population,  all  at 
variance  with  one  another,  but  held  together  —  partly  by  jealousy  of  the 
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so-called  great  powers  and  partly  by  democratic  institutions  —  in  such 
a  way  that  neither  monarchical  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  nor  repub- 
lican France  has  so  fai*  impaii'ed  the  bond.  The  other  European  coun- 
tries, with  gi'eat  skill,  much  tact,  and  unremitting  zeal,  have  in  past 
decades  succeeded  in  assimilating  the  foreign  elements  within  their 
borders,  or  are  on  the  way  to  accomplish  that  end.  In  Germany,  for 
example,  the  Danish  element  in  the  North  and  the  Polish  in  the  East 
are  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers  as  such.  How  well  the  Teuton  has 
succeeded  in  Germanizing  the  French-speaking  population  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  result  of  the  last  Eeichstag 
elections. 

Yet  in  all  these  countries  the  danger  menacing  the  state  is  compara- 
tively but  a  small  one.  With  them  immigration  is  not  large,  while 
with  us  the  foreign  population  is  so  immense  as  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  any  election.  Of  the  total  of  males  of  the  voting  age  in  this 
country,  numbering  about  17,000,000,  the  foreign-born  reach  the  as- 
tonishing figure  of  5,000,000.  The  danger  of  their  influence  will  be 
realized  when  it  is  noted  that  they  are  so  concentrated  that  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  North  Central,  and  Western  States,  there  is  but  a  small 
margin  in  favor  of  the  native-born  population.  In  addition  to  foreign 
citizens  we  have  now  1,500,000  aliens,  twenty-five  per  cent  of  whom 
are  unable  to  speak  the  English  language.  With  allegiance  still  due  to 
other  powers,  these  people  would  form,  to  put  it  optimistically,  a  dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable  military  possibility  in  case  of  any  international 
disagreement.  Italy,  Germany,  and  Eussia,  it  must  be  remembered,  do 
not  relinquish  then*  military  claims  upon  their  subjects  even  in  cases 
of  expatriation. 

Moreover,  while  formerly  those  who  landed  on  our  shores  came  for 
the  most  part  from  peoples  akin  to  us  — the  Irish,  English,  Scotch,  Ger- 
mans, and  Scandinavians  —  and  were  bent  upon  agriculture  and  eager  to 
settle  upon  the  unoccupied  parts  of  the  public  domain,  those  who  now 
come  ai'e  from  the  Komance  coim tries,  from  the  farthest  east  and  south- 
east of  Europe,  from  Asia,  and  from  Africa;  that  is  to  say,  from  nations 
totally  unlike  ours.  These  strangers  as  a  rule  scorn  to  till  the  soil. 
Factories,  mines,  and  vocations  that  demand  nothing  but  unskilled 
labor  attract  their  attention.  The  push-cart  and  other  forms  of  barter- 
ing goods  have  a  fascination  for  many,  and  the  small  trades  that  can  be 
entered  upon  with  little  or  no  capital  afitbrd  the  means  of  livelihood  to 
the  rest.  Whereas  in  the  past  the  immigrants  were  absorbed  in  our 
agricultural  communities,  and  became  in  a  short  time  a  part  of  the  body 
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politic,  now  they  cluster  in  the  large  cities,  where  can  be  found  a  Little 
Italy,  a  Little  Kussia,  a  Little  Poland,  a  Little  Turkey,  etc.,  in  which 
the  mother  tongue  is  carefully  preserved,  the  English  language  is  ig- 
nored, the  institutions  of  the  home  country  are  revered,  and  American 
habits  are  despised. 

In  these  altered  conditions  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
foreigner  can  become  an  American  citizen  simply  by  landing  or  merely 
residing  in  the  country  and  waiting  the  number  of  years  requii'ed  by 
law.  By  an  abuse  of  our  method  of  naturalization  the  immigrant  often 
obtains  the  power  to  influence  our  most  precious  and  sacred  institutions 
for  the  worse.  Almost  at  once  he  is  given  power  in  our  body  politic. 
According  to  the  law,  two  years  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship aliens  must  take  an  oath  of  their  intention  to  become  citizens. 
They  must  renounce  allegiance  to  other  powers ;  must  agree  to  support 
the  Constitution;  must  have  resided  in  the  United  States  continuously 
for  five  years,  and  in  the  State  where  they  take  oath  for  one  year;  and 
they  must  satisfy  the  Court  before  which  they  appear  that  they  are  of 
good  moral  character.  Yet  these  restrictions  are  often  disregarded  in 
densely  populated  districts  —  as  can  be  made  clear,  to  any  one  interested, 
by  a  cursory  examination  of  the  illegalities  tolerated  during  the  few 
months  preceding  election. 

The  past  can  throw  some  light  on  the  present.  In  Europe,  in  me- 
diaeval times,  the  political  and  social  dangers  of  alien  influence  were  so 
keenly  realized  that  community  interest  rendered  migration  itself  a 
cause  for  suspicion.  The  stranger  was  sometimes  fined  and  often  made 
a  dependent.  The  people  to  whom  he  came  felt  themselves  likely  to  be 
reproached  by  the  people  from  whom  he  came ;  for  monarchs  did  not 
favor  the  loss  of  military  strength  resulting  from  migi-ation.  The  stran- 
ger was  disliked  in  England  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  considered  a  commercial  rival,  as  the  Navigation  Acts 
of  Cromwell  and  Charles  II  bear  witness.  The  English  Statutes  of 
Laborers  once  made  it  impossible  to  migrate  even  from  one  parish  to 
another;  and  Germany  went  so  far  as  to  refuse  admittance  except  to 
those  having  indejiendent  means  or  legitimate  business.  Even  now 
Russia  gives  no  immunity  of  travel  or  permanent  residence,  Germany 
demands  passports,  and  France  requires  police  registration.  In  fact,  aU 
European  countries  restrict  or  forbid  immigration.  But  individual  in- 
terest, as  symbolized  in  the  French  Revolutionary  period,  })roclaimed  to 
the  world  the  principle  of  personal  freedom.  National  and  international 
concenis  absorbed  petty  provincial  interests.  Machinery  supplanted 
44 
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guilds  and  apprenticeships.  Migration  became  an  inalienable  right.  A 
faint  prophecy  of  cosmopolitan  humanitarianism  affected  the  thoughts  of 
men,  and  universal  brotherhood  became  their  desire. 

Yet  no  one  can  deny  the  disintegrating  influence  of  a  commingling 
of  our  civilization  with  that  of  an  inferior  class  of  immigrants.  The 
average  culture  of  the  world  cannot  he  raised  at  a  touch.  Xor  can  a 
homogeneous  nation  result  without  the  blending  power  of  time  and 
effort.  The  internal  consolidation  of  the  German  nation  is  the  greatest 
modern  work  of  practical  politics.  Unification  is  the  supreme  plan  of 
the  greatest  minds,  as  illustrated  by  our  own  motto,  '"E  pluribus  unum." 
Xow,  as  never  before,  does  it  need  to  be  our  watchword,  our  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night.  The  solidarity  of  our  government  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  our  efficiency  as  an  aid  in  moral  progress.  It 
has  proved  true  in  the  case  of  all  older  civilizations,  whose  falterings 
and  failures  may  serve  as  danger  lights  for  us.  The  adage  of  the  Eevo- 
lutionary  period  might  well  hold  good  for  all  time :  "  Eternal  \'igilance 
is  the  price  of  liberty." 

Now  that  we  have  become  a  nation  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  how 
can  we  preserve  our  nationality  and  at  the  same  time  be  true  to  that 
broad,  liberal  spirit  which  attracted  our  fathers  to  this  land?  The 
fusion  of  the  diverse  elements  of  our  population  into  one  common  na- 
tionality cannot  be  attained  by  saying :  "  You  are  an  American.  You 
have  passed  the  forms  of  naturalization.  Vote !  "  Xo ;  the  security 
of  the  perpetuity  of  our  Government  is  based  upon  a  higher,  broader, 
and  more  effective  principle,  that  of  a  responsible  and  intelligent  use 
of  the  franchise.  Is  any  one  worthy  to  cast  a  ballot  that  he  cannot 
read,  explain,  and  defend?  Surely  we  should  regard  the  gift  of  the 
high  estate  of  citizenship  as  a  most  sacred  blessing,  to  be  won,  at  least, 
by  the  testimony  of  earnest  desire.  In  the  five  years  nominally  required 
for  the  process  of  naturalization,  any  foreigner  of  sufficient  intelligence 
to  be  worthy  the  honor  of  American  citizenship  should  be  able  to  mas- 
ter enough  of  our  language  to  read  iutelligently  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  No  one  could  de- 
mand less  of  a  prospective  maker  of  laws  than  that  he  should  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  underlying  principles  of  our  Government.  The  influences 
under  which  the  foreigner  would  come  in  his  pursuit  of  even  this  slight 
amoimt  of  knowledge  would  be  an  infinite  aid  in  his  assimilation ;  and 
in  this  direct  contact  with  the  formulas  of  the  rights  of  men  he  would 
inevitably  absorb  some  of  the  true  principles  of  liberty  and  equality. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  useless  to  attempt  to  assimilate  all  the  stran- 
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gers  that  enter  our  gates.  People  who  have  reached  a  certain  age,  vary- 
ing in  the  case  of  different  individuals,  have  become  crystallized  in  their 
ideas  to  a  certain  degree.  They  love  the  land  from  which  they  have  come. 
Perhaps  they  have  simply  followed  their  children  here.  They  live  in  the 
past.  The  only  way  in  which  they  can  possibly  be  reached  is  through 
their  children,  by  means  of  the  new  ideas  that  the  children  have  con- 
ceived and  carried  home.  These  people  form,  as  a  whole,  an  unassimi- 
lable  element  wherever  they  congregate.  Probably  the  best  that  can  be 
done  with  these,  who  are  of  the  first  generation,  is  to  render  them  harm- 
less by  a  kind  of  parental  care,  and  by  directing  their  energies  into  use- 
ful lines  of  industry  that  will  lead  to  their  general  prosperity  and 
consequent  contentment.  The  dignity  of  honest  labor  will  in  time 
make  them  conscious  of  being  integral  parts  of  society ;  and  a  property 
interest  will  promote  allegiance,  prevent  anarchy,  and  insure  political 
assimilation. 

But  the  younger  generation  and  their  descendants  can  be  reached. 
Their  eyes  are  clear,  their  tongues  are  flexible  and  willing,  and  their 
purposes  are  strong  and  fixed.  At  the  present  time  illiteracy  in  the 
native-born  American  is  decreasing,  while  in  the  foreign-born  it  is  in- 
creasing—  a  practically  unavoidable  condition  because  of  the  great 
proportion  of  ignorant  adult  immigration.  This  tends  naturally  to  cor- 
rection in  the  second  generation,  but  the  unfortunate  influence  is  still 
traceable.  Yet  the  measure  of  raw  material  has  this  encouraging  show- 
ing: compared  with  the  900,000  of  the  foreign  born  element  of  school 
age,  there  are  12,400,000  of  the  second  generation  of  school  age.  In 
Massachusetts  alone  twenty  per  cent  of  illiteracy  in  the  foreign-born 
is  offset  by  one  per  cent  in  the  native-born :  showing  the  immediate 
effect  of  our  schools  on  the  children  of  a  deplorably  ignorant  class  of 
newcomers. 

Education  will  solve  every  problem  of  our  national  life,  even  that  of 
assimilating  our  foreign  element.  The  ameliorating  effects  of  general 
education  would  be  evident  in  a  decade  in  every  manifestation  of  social 
life.  Knowledge  is  light,  and  evil  dies  in  the  light.  Ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  anarchy,  poverty,  and  crime.  The  nation  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand inteUigeuce  and  virtue  of  every  citizen,  and  to  obtain  these  by 
force  if  necessary.  Compulsory  education  we  must  have  as  a  safeguard 
for  our  institutions.  What  other  element  of  our  country's  progress  is  so 
important?  In  the  language  of  the  principles  set  forth  by  the  National 
Educational  Association,  let  me  say  that  "the  progress  and  happiness  of 
a  people  are  in  direct  ratio  to  the  universality  of  education.     A  free 
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people  must  be  developed  by  free  schools.  History  records  that  the 
stability  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
individuals  composing  it.  The  child  has  the  same  right  to  be  protected 
by  law  from  ignorance  as  from  abuse,  neglect,  or  hunger. 

We  have  said  that  the  younger  generation  of  immigrants  can  be 
reached  by  education.  But  this  education  must  be  compulsory.  For, 
while  these  people  are  usually  thrifty  they  are  often  lacking  in  fore- 
sight; and  the  manufacturer,  the  shopkeeper,  the  telegraph  company, 
and  many  others  that  employ  help  offer  a  thousand  inducements  here 
to  the  boy  and  girl  to  earn  a  dollar,  even  if  it  be  at  the  risk  of  los- 
ing a  chance  of  going  to  school.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  some  of 
the  foreigners  whose  country  is  known  for  the  general,  thorough  educa- 
tion which  it  bestows  upon  all  its  children  are  those  who  are  most  in- 
clined to  reject  all  the  inducements  of  our  public-school  system,  and  to 
allow,  nay  to  urge,  their  children  to  stay  away  from  school,  that  they 
may  earn  money  at  an  age  when  they  ought  to  be  interested  in  books. 
And  yet  compulsory  education  in  this  country  is  to  a  great  extent  a  far 
easier  matter  than  it  proves  to  be  in  European  countries  —  no  tuition 
fees ;  in  many  places  free  books  and  school  supplies ;  all  people  treated 
alike ;  no  distinction  between  the  masses  and  the  classes. 

What  does  compulsory  education  carry  with  it?  (1)  The  pupil's 
very  association  with  intellectual  and  honorable  men  and  women  tends 
to  inspire  toward  higher  standards  of  living.  The  children  soon  find 
themselves  in  wider  horizons  of  thought.  (2)  It  brings  children  of  all 
ranks  together.  They  all  feel  that  they  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
great  family  or  nation.  (3)  lb  enables  them  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  English,  not  the  slangy  English  of  the  street,  but  good, 
idiomatic,  grammatical  English.  (4)  It  gives  the  child  an  opportim- 
ity  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives,  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  he  exists,  and  of  the  people  of  whom  he  is  to  be 
a  part.  He  learns  that  while  he  needs  the  country,  the  country  needs 
him  too ;  that  he  is  to  be  a  sovereign  limited  in  his  powers  by  such 
laws  only  as  he  himself  may  help  to  create,  and  by  such  restrictions  as 
modern  civilization  places  upon  him  as  being,  upon  the  whole,  for  the 
good  of  all ;  that  there  is  no  one  below  him,  and  no  one  above  him  except 
those  whom  he  may  some  day  help  to  elect  to  attend  to  the  business 
which  his  country  demands. 

We  might  be  justified  in  diverging  at  this  point  a  little  from  the 
main  topic  to  show  why  a  common  language  is  such  an  important  fac- 
tor in  giving  to  a  people  a  feeling  of  kinship.     Travellers  who  come  in 
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contact  with  people  of  a  foreign  tongue  know  with  what  suspicion,  dis- 
trust, or  awe  any  one  is  regarded  who  speaks  a  language  other  than  that 
indigenous  to  the  land  in  which  he  travels.  In  our  own  country  we 
can  see  the  same  inclination.  People  shrink  from  the  stranger  and  his 
strange  speech.  It  is  said  that  European  housemaids,  when  required  to 
attend  foreign  guests,  despise  and  scorn  their  foreign  ways  of  acting,  as 
much  as  American  laborers  look  down  upon  Hungarian  or  Italian  work- 
men. They  do  not  understand  one  another.  Mutual  misunderstanding 
begets  mutual  dislike,  which  in  tm-n  produces  hatred  and  distrust,  thus 
preventing  assimilation.  The  uneducated  foreigner  who  lands  upon  our 
shores  brings  with  him  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  his  native  land.  Give 
him  the  English  education  of  which  he  is  in  need,  and  he  will  be  able 
to  understand  what  is  said  to  him  and  what  is  expected  of  him.  En- 
courage him ;  make  him  feel  that  this  is  his  home ;  and  he  will  become 
a  loyal  citizen.     All  this  can  be  done  through  the  public  schools. 

To  imagine  that  all  foreigners,  or  even  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
are  anarchists  is  absurd.  Anarchy  is  world-wide.  It  has  no  home  to 
cherish,  no  permanent  abode.  It  is  an  attempt  to  return  to  barbarism. 
The  anarchist  wants  freedom  only  to  abuse  it,  while  the  average  immi- 
grant longs  for  freedom  in  order  to  be  free.  Man  in  general  wishes  for 
liberty,  and  needs  it;  but  he  knows  that  it  has  its  bounds.  On  a  de- 
serted isle  he  might  do  as  he  pleased.  In  a  civilized  country  law  must 
be  observed.     Law  is  not  only  a  restriction  but  a  benefit  as  well. 

To  sum  up,  compulsory  education  will  give  to  the  foreigner  a  chance 
of  obtaining  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  English  language ;  a  fair 
knowledge  of  our  government,  and  of  the  means  of  governing  himself; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  it  will  make  him  feel  that  he  is  the  peer  of  all 
if  he  conducts  himseK  as  a  true  American  citizen.  The  city  of  New 
York  provides  educational  facilities  not  only  for  pupils  who  come  within 
the  age  required  by  the  compulsory  educational  law,  but  also  for  people 
of  any  age.  It  has  its  primary  schools,  its  grammar  schools,  its  high 
schools,  its  City  CoUege  for  boys,  and  its  Normal  College  for  girls ;  and, 
besides,  it  has  its  Training  School  for  teachers,  its  junior  and  senior  even- 
ing schocjLs,  its  evening  high  school,  etc.  And  within  this  system  it 
exerts  a  necessary  paternalism ;  furnishing  text-books  and  material  with- 
out which  education  would  be  inaccessible  to  the  masses.  It  lays  s})ecial 
stress  upon  the  teaching  of  the  English  language  and  of  the  nature  of 
our  institutions.  So  the  schools  become  the  real  safeguards  of  national 
life.  Without  its  free  public  schools  New  York  would  be  helpless  in 
dealing  with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  foreign  population.     This 
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process  of  regeneration  is  slow ;  as  slow,  really,  as  the  education  of  the 
young  and  the  ignorant.  It  is  possibly  still  imperfect,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  the  way.  The  results  attained  by  the  public  schools 
in  bringing  the  various  elements  of  our  population  into  such  pleasant 
relations  as  to  make  them  easily  assimilable  are  so  apparent  in  New  York 
and  in  other  cities  and  places  where  compulsory  education  is  demanded 
by  law,  that  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  efficient,  per- 
sistent, and  constant  power  of  assimilation  in  America  is  the  free  public 
school  under  a  well-devised  compulsory  education  law. 

"  America  for  Americans  "  is  not  an  unjust  demand.  But  is  our 
inheritance  so  limited,  is  our  hospitality  so  lacking,  is  our  love  of  free- 
dom so  destitute  of  vigor  that  it  is  necessary  to  place  an  insurmountable 
barrier  between  the  immigrant  and  our  shores  ?  Should  we  not  be  more 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers,  if  industry  and  intelligence 
are  to  receive  open-armed  welcome  ?  St.  Ambrose  said :  "  When  I  am 
at  Eome,  I  do  as  they  do  at  Eome."  And  we  should  be  entirely  justi- 
fied if  we  were  to  say  to  the  incoming  alien  when  he  arrives :  "  Thou 
shalt  do  as  we  do ;  in  our  land  our  language  shall  be  thy  language ;  our 
customs  shall  be  thy  customs."  John  T.  Buchanan. 
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What  are  the  chances  for  the  young  man  "with  nothing  "but 
brains  "  ?  Forty  years  ago  no  one  would  have  thought  of  asking  such 
a  question.  Why  should  any  one  ask  it  now?  Is  not  the  market  for 
brains  just  as  great  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  ?  Many 
will  contend  that  the  demand  for  brains  and  the  market  price  for  them 
have  been  immeasurably  enhanced  by  our  marvellous  industrial  devel- 
opment. Others  declare  with  equal  persistence  that  the  young  man 
with  nothing  but  brains  has  no  chance  at  all  in  this  age  of  combina- 
tions. They  note  with  apprehension  the  tendency  of  all  business 
activity  toward  centralization.  It  is  an  age  of  trusts,  in  which 
manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises  are  conducted  upon  a  colos- 
sal scale  and  the  young  man  is  crowded  out. 

Let  us  see  about  that.  It  strikes  me  that  the  young  man  with 
nothing  but  brains  has  an  immense  advantage  over  the  young  man  with 
nothing  but  money.  The  young  man  who  inherits  a  fortune  in  these 
times  receives  a  legacy  of  trouble  and  worry  unless  it  is  securely  in- 
vested against  business  hazards.  It  will  put  gray  hairs  on  his  head. 
The  chances  are  that  he  has  not  had  the  training  that  would  qualify 
him  to  handle  it  without  losing  it.  He  has  been  chasing  the  Greek 
verb  or  the  "  pig-skin  "  at  college  while  his  father  has  been  running  the 
business.  His  poor  cranium  is  doubtless  full  of  the  classics;  but  he 
knows  no  more  about  his  father's  business  than  his  father  knows  about 
the  Odes  of  Horace. 

The  late  Philip  D.  Armour  once  told  me  that  he  did  not  give  his 
sons  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock  in  his  immense  business  until  they  had 
satisfied  him  that  they  could  "make  sausage."  This  was  the  great 
packer's  homely  way  of  saying  that  he  did  not  take  his  sons  into  the 
firm  until  they  had  shown  business  capacity  and  industry.  But  not 
many  rich  men  in  this  country  follow  the  example  set  by  the  founder 
of  the  great  house  of  Armour.  The  young  man  with  nothing  but  brains 
has  nothing  to  lose.  What  to  do  with  a  patrimony  of  S100,000  does 
not  bother  him  or  keep  him  awake  at  night.     The  young  man  with 
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SI 00,0 00  will  soon  realize  that  this  is  too  small  a  sum  to  risk  in  busi- 
ness in  an  age  of  combines,  when  all  productive  and  mercantile  enter- 
prises are  conducted  upon  a  scale  of  great  magnitude.  Manufacturing 
is  certainly  out  of  the  question ;  and  if  he  wants  to  embark  in  a  mer- 
cantile pursuit  he  must  go  to  a  small  town  that  is  not  yet  invaded  by 
a  mammoth  department  store  selling  everything  from  a  tack-hammer  to 
"store  teeth." 

But  the  young  man  with  nothing  but  brains  is  not  confi'onted  by 
such  perplexities.  There  is  no  "  trust "  in  brains.  It  may  be  possible 
to  corner  the  wheat  crop  or  control  the  yearly  output  of  com  starch ;  but 
you  cannot  corner  the  crop  of  ideas.  If  the  young  man  looks  about 
him  and  studies  the  situation,  he  will  quickly  learn  that  the  age  of 
combinations  is  also  the  age  of  brains. 

It  is  true  that  the  learned  professions,  such  as  law,  medicine,  and 
theolog}^  are  open  to  him;  but  these  are  overcrowded.  Thei-e  are  not 
enough  patients  to  go  around.  Mankind  has  not  lost  faith  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  medicine,  but  it  knows  better  how  to  liye  than  it  did  fifty  years 
ago.'  It  does  not  need  so  much  medicine.  Sanitation  and  a  more  gen- 
eral observance  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  are  crowding  the  disciples  of 
Esculapius  to  the  wall.  As  for  law,  the  legislatm-es  of  the  different 
States  cannot  grind  out  enough  ambiguous  statutes  to  keep  the  lawyers 
busy.  The  few  laws  now  put  upon  the  statute  books  are  so  clear  and 
lucid  that  the  ambitious  young  attorney  has  no  chance  whatever.  More- 
over, the  tendency  of  the  people  is  away  from  litigation.  Men  are  more 
inclined  to  settle  their  differences  out  of  court.  In  fact,  these  differ- 
ences become  such  a  costly  luxmy  when  entrusted  to  law}'ers  that 
most  men  are  willing  to  drop  them  and  forget  them  where  the  financial 
sacrifice  is  not  great.  In  Chicago  most  lawyers  are  unable  to  make  a 
living  by  confining  themselves  strictly  to  the  practice  of  law.  Again, 
there  is  less  demand  for  theologians.  The  people  are  coming  to  regard 
theology  as  a  man-made  substitute  fur  simple,  practical  Christianity;  a 
heritage  of  profound  thinking  and  scholarship,  it  is  true,  but  too  deep 
for  the  common  understanding.  There  is  more  practical,  ever}^-day 
Christianity  than  there  ever  was,  but  less  theolog}\ 

Journalism,  of  the  kind  that  does  not  completely  efface  the  writer's 
personality  and  that  encom-ages  individuality  of  style  and  freedom  of 
utterance,  still  offers  an  attractive  field  for  the  young  man  with  nothing 
but  brains.  The  growing  ascendancy  of  the  counting-room  and  the  ten- 
dency toward  impersonal  and  irresponsible  journalism,  however,  cannot 
fail  to  drive  young  men  of  force  and  talent  from  the  editorial  to  the 
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commercial  end  of  this  pursuit.     The  jom-nalism  of  the  future  must 
be  a  journalism  in  which  the  public  may  connect  the  statements  of  edi- 
tors and  reporters  with  some  personality  that  stands  for  knowledge  and 
common  honesty.     No  other  kind  of  journalism  will  attract  the  serious , 
attention  of  ambitious  men. 

The  federal  service  certainly  offers  no  attractions  to  the  young  man 
with  nothing  but  brains.  Perhaps  in  no  other  department  of  human 
activity  can  there  be  found  such  amazing  mediocrity  and  inefficiency  as 
here.  Character  and  brains  count  for  nothing.  An  educated  applicant 
for  a  federal  position  may  deluge  the  departments  at  Washington  with 
"  letters  of  endorsement "  from  hundreds  of  men  who  stand  high  in  the 
world  of  business  and  politics ;  but  the  letters  are  filed  away  in  the 
archives  of  the  department  "for  reference,"  while  the  place  that  is  sought 
is  given  to  some  obscure  nonentity,  who  has  not  bothered  his  poor  brain 
about  endorsements,  in  order  to  reward  the  fiiend  of  a  politician  with  a 
"pull,"  or  to  cany  out  a  deal  arranged  by  the  bosses. 

Literary  and  clerical  pursuits  are  being  rapidly  invaded  by  women. 
The  time  is  past  when  a  desk-man  can  hope  to  earn  enough  salary  to 
support  a  family.  In  fact,  desk-work  of  the  pm^ely  clerical  or  routine 
kind  can  no  longer  satisfy  the  man  of  energy  and  ambition.  He  is  con- 
scious of  occupying  an  inferior  position  in  life  —  one  that  can  be  easily 
fiUed  by  a  woman,  and  that  will  be  filled  by  a  woman  as  soon  as  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  make  the  change  presents  itself  to  his  employer. 

It  ought  to  be  very  plain,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  the  young  man  with  nothing  but  brains  lies  in  fitting  himself 
for  an  important  place  in  the  great  distributing  machinery  brought  into 
existence  by  the  era  of  combines.  He  must  contribute  something  to 
the  twentieth-century  crop  of  ideas.  The  era  of  expansion  which  the 
X-)oliticians  are  talking  about  carries  with  it  an  expansion  of  the  market 
for  ideas,  an  expansion  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  generations  of  yester- 
day. It  is  to  be  a  battle  of  ideas ;  and  the  man  who  has  none  will  have  to 
"  go  way  back  and  sit  down  "  with  the  typewriter  girl,  or  the  telegraph 
operator,  or  some  one  else  who  does  nothing  but  handle  other  people's 
ideas.  The  man  with  ideas  will  occupy  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and 
the  lime-light  of  public  interest  and  thought  will  be  turned  upon  him 
more  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

For  what  are  the  objects  of  industrial  combination?  To  cheapen  the 
cost  of  production  and  distribution.  The  most  j^erfect  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery and  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  in  great  quantities,  both  of 
which  are  secured  by  the  consolidation  of  capital  and  resources,  tend  to 
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accomplish  the  first  object  —  that  of  cheapening  production.  The  young 
man  with  brains  will  not  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  produc- 
tion. He  will  not  want  to  feed  a  tack  machine  or  carry  bobbins  in  a 
knitting  factory.  If  he  is  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and  the  public- 
school  system  has  not  entirely  smothered  or  crushed  out  his  inventive 
faculties,  he  may  contribute  some  of  the  labor-saving  machinery  to  pro- 
duction ;  but  he  himself  will  never  be  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  the  department  of  distribution  that  will  engage  the  energy 
and  thought  of  the  young  man  with  nothing  but  brains.  This  is  the 
branch  of  industry  that  takes  the  product  of  a  plant  and  finds  a  market 
for  it ;  that  brings  it  to  the  attention  of  people  who  need  it,  or  want  it, 
or  think  they  want  it.  It  is  this  machinery  of  distribution  that  con- 
verts the  product  of  industry  into  coin.  Without  it  the  wheels  of  the 
factory  would  stop,  and  there  would  be  industrial  stagnation. 

The  other  primary  object  of  combination  is  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
distribution.  Costly  and  out-of-date  methods  of  putting  goods  upon  the 
market  and  finding  purchasers  for  them  are  being  abandoned.  The 
most  expensive  wheel  in  the  machinery  of  distribution  and  the  first  to 
be  discarded  has  been  the  "drummer."  In  certain  lines  of  production 
he  is  still  employed  to  some  extent ;  but  it  is  a  self-evident  economic  pro- 
position that  the  consolidation  of  small  plants  into  larger  ones  must  cut 
into  the  ranks  of  the  great  army  of  travelling  trade  solicitors,  and  that  if 
the  tendency  toward  concentration  in  all  lines  continues  the  drunmier 
will  soon  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  He  is  a  relic  of  the  days  of  waste- 
ful competition.  His  hotel  bills,  railway  fares,  and  the  other  incidentals 
of  a  peripatetic  vocation  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  goods,  and  paid 
in  the  end  by  the  consumer.  There  sometimes  have  been  four  or  five 
drummers  in  the  same  little  hotel,  in  the  same  little  town,  on  the  same 
day,  each  adding  to  the  cost  price  of  the  goods  sold  to  the  local  mer- 
chants. Under  the  new  system  the  producer  will  talk  to  thousands  at 
a  time  instead  of  employing  a  drummer  to  talk  to  each  person  individ- 
ually. How  is  he  going  to  do  it?  Through  the  printed  catalogue,  the 
artistic  booklet,  the  attractive  poster,  the  pages  of  the  magazines  and 
weekly  periodicals,  the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  and  the  thousands 
of  ingenious  and  unique  devices  for  catching  the  public  eye,  designed 
by  the  brightest  and  cleverest  minds  in  this  country. 

Who  will  furnish  the  ideas  for  this  new  and  vast  twentieth-century 
system  of  publicity  ?  Surely  here  is  the  golden  harvest  for  the  young 
man  with  nothing  but  brains.  Here  is  a  field  for  any  one  with  original 
ideas.     It  is  no  place  for  a  mere  copyist,  a  mere  thinker  of  thoughts 
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that  were  thought  by  others  long  ago.  No  compiler,  collator,  or  pur- 
veyor of  other  people's  ideas  can  participate  in  this  contest.  The  com- 
petition is  keen  and  strenuous.  The  producer  who  is  investing  a  million 
in  advertising  will  scent  a  mildewed  idea  from  afar.  He  will  have 
none  of  it.  What  he  buys  must  drop  clean -milled,  new,  and  bright 
from  the  mint  of  genius.  It  must  have  the  ring  of  the  pure  metal, 
with  no  "  dull  thud  "  business  about  it.  A  man  might  make  the  finest 
soap  and  the  best  starch  on  earth ;  but  if  the  people  are  not  willing  to 
be  soaped  with  that  particular  soap  or  starched  with  that  particular 
starch,  what  profit  is  there  in  it  to  the  producer? 

It  is  true  that  the  profession  of  advertising  has  always  engaged  the 
talent  and  energy  of  some  of  the  brightest  minds  in  the  land ;  but  the 
work  of  the  past-masters  in  publicity  will  seem  small  and  common- 
place compared  with  what  will  be  demanded  by  the  era  of  industrial 
combination  and  trade  expansion  upon  which  we  are  now  entering. 
Thousands  of  "  good  things  "  are  slumbering  in  the  intellects  of  men  — 
mechanical  inventions,  chemical  compounds,  toys  for  children,  foods  for 
invalids,  remedies  for  diseases,  appliances  for  contributing  to  the  luxu- 
ries and  comforts  of  life.  Who  is  the  alchemist  that  can  transmute 
them  into  gold  ?  The  man  who  can  merely  write  a  good  magazine  or 
newspaper  advertisement  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  It  calls  for  a 
genius  who  can  originate  and  work  out  the  entire  publicity  scheme. 

Humanity  will  wear  more  shoes  and  farmers  will  use  more  wagons 
in  1902  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  race;  but  the  man  who 
has  a  million  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  or  wagons  can  do 
little  in  the  coming  years  without  the  genius  of  publicity.  He  must 
call  to  his  aid  the  men  of  ideas,  men  who  are  masters  of  the  art  of  pre- 
senting forcefully  and  effectively  to  the  millions  of  consumers  the  merits 
of  a  particular  commodity.  The  genius  of  the  artist,  the  printer,  the 
photographer,  and  the  writer  will  be  laid  under  tribute  to  this  twentieth- 
century  profession  of  publicity.  More  than  ever  before  will  it  engage 
the  thought  and  energy  of  men  of  talent  and  education.  The  time  will 
come  when  the  devising  of  an  original,  skilful,  and  successful  plan  for 
launching  a  new  commodity  upon  the  market  will  command  a  fee  that 
would  now  appear  incredible.  Here  is  the  golden  opportunity  offered 
by  twentieth-century  industrial  evolution  and  expansion  to  "  the  young 
man  with  nothing  but  brains."  Truman  A.  De  Weese. 
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In  his  famous  address,  "  On  Conciliation  with  America,"  Bm-ke  de- 
clared: "A  great  empire  and  little  minds  go  ill  together."  The  political 
opponents  of  Burke  doubtless  retorted  that  his  was  the  little  mind,  and 
confidently  asserted  that  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  conciliation  he 
advocated  would  mean  loss  and  humiliation  to  the  British  Empire.  Pos- 
terity, however,  has  formed  a  different  opinion.  In  the  clear  light  of 
after  events,  we  of  to-day  see  that  Burke  was  right,  and  that  his  opponents 
—  the  majority  —  were  wrong.  We  now  know  that,  thanks  to  a  foolish 
and  arrogant  policy  of  narrow-minded  ministers  and  an  obstinate  King, 
the  British  Empire  lost  what  at  the  present  time  would  have  been  the 
largest  and  fairest  gem  in  her  imperial  crown.  But  the  majority  in  Par- 
liament failed  to  see  this  when  Burke,  Chatham,  Barrd,  and  the  few 
other  members  of  the  small,  but  fearless,  minority  were  pleading  for  con- 
ciliation, and  uttering  direful  prophecies  that  were,  alas,  to  be  fulfilled. 

Eighty  years  later  the  warning  voice  of  John  Bright  sounded  almost 
alone  in  denunciation  of  the  policy  that  was  hurrying  the  country  into 
war  with  Eussia  in  behalf  of  the  unspeakable  Turk.  Again  the  minority 
in  Parliament  —  a  hopeless  one  at  the  time  —  was  right.  Again  it  was 
proved  that  vox  pojpuli  is  not  always  vox  Dei ;  and  it  was  left  for  a  sub- 
sequent premier  of  the  very  party  that  had  denounced  as  "  traitors  " 
those  who  opposed  its  war  policy,  to  admit  sadly  that  "we  put  our 
money  on  the  wrong  horse  "  in  the  matter  of  the  Crimean  War. 

It  has  been  said  that  "history  is  only  past  politics,  and  present  poli- 
tics are  future  history. "  If  such  be  the  case,  the  politics  of  to-day  will 
furnish  a  fruitful  field  for  the  future  historian. 

To  the  thoughtful  man,  even  though  he  be  no  deep  student  of  his- 
tory, the  present  situation  of  things  in  regard  to  South  Africa  offers 
many  striking  points  of  analogy  with  the  two  instances  from  the  past 
mentioned  above.  Will  the  outcome  be  the  same  ?  Will  the  future  his- 
torian have  to  record  that  South  Africa  also  was  lost  to  the  British  Em- 
pire because  of  the  same  fatuous  levity  and  indifference,  the  same  crass 
ignorance,  the  same  stupid  severities  of  arrogant  and  misguided  minis- 
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ters?  Or,  though  chronicling  a  victory  for  British  arms,  will  it  be  as 
costly  and  barren  a  triumph  as  that  won  at  Bunker  Hill,  or  in  the 
Crimea?  The  future  will  tell.  What  that  verdict  shall  then  be,  we  of 
to-day  are  determining  now. 

After  twenty -seven  months  of  fighting  in  South  Africa,  what  is  the 
actual  situation  confronting  us  there  at  the  present  moment  ?  We  need 
go  no  further  than  the  recent  speeches  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Brod- 
rick  to  get  an  answer  that  should  cause  even  "  the  man  in  the  street " 
to  pause  and  consider.  According  to  the  Secretary  for  War,  in  a  recent 
speech,  we  find  that  after  all  these  weary  months,  after  all  the  terrible 
cost  in  money  and  in  blood,  after  all  the  specious  assurances  that  "the 
war  is  over,"  British  arms  are  to-day  supreme  in  only  one-eighth  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  in  less  than  one-thii*d  of  the  Orange  Free  State  I  The 
regularly  appointed  governments  of  the  two  Eepublics  —  incorrectly 
called  ex-Eepublics,  for  de  facto  governments  still  exist  —  are  uncap- 
tured,  and  continue  to  exercise  jurisdiction ;  their  daring  commandants 
apparently  move  in  whatever  direction  they  choose,  while  the  end  of  the 
war  none  can  foresee.  ,  There  have  been  many  official  predictions,  but 
all  these  have  been  contradicted  by  the  course  of  events.  Could  more 
damaging  proof  be  given  of  the  woful  ineptitude,  the  hopeless  lack  of 
diplomacy  and  statesmanship,  the  culpable  levity  and  self-complacency 
of  the  present  Government  ?  Proclamations,  farm-burnings,  banishment, 
confiscations,  hangings,  floggings,  and  concentration  camps  have  all  been 
tried,  and  tried  in  vain.  Such  measures  —  with  the  exception  of  the 
concentration  camps  and  banishment  —  were  also  employed  without 
success  in  the  war  with  the  American  colonies.  They  had  the  same 
effect  on  the  Americans  that  they  have  had  on  the  Boers,  simply  stiffen- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  people,  and  breeding  a  hatred  that  has  not  yet 
wholly  died  out. 

The  only  measures  to  end  the  war  and  bring  about  a  lasting  peace, 
namely,  conciliation  and  generous  terms,  have  been  the  very  measures 
omitted.  It  is  meaningless  buncombe  to  assert,  as  has  been  asserted, 
that  "  the  most  generous  terms  ever  offered  to  a  beaten  foe  "  have  been 
held  out  to  the  Boers.  Lord  Kitchener  knows  better.  Any  thinking 
man  knows  better.  Such  an  assertion  is  on  a  par  with  the  reiterated 
declarations  that  "the  war  is  over,"  or  with  the  unctuous  pharisaism 
that  declares  the  concentration  cam])S  to  be  healthier  places  tlian  the 
average  Boer  home  Ijefore  the  war.  The  unreliability  of  such  state- 
ments, to  use  a  mild  term,  is  self-evident  and  conspicuous.  The  death- 
rate  in  the  concentration  camps  is  over  250  in  1,000.     The  death-rate 
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in  the  Transvaal  before  the  war  was  under  16  in  1,000.  It  is  also  in- 
structive to  note  that  of  all  the  many  thousands  of  prisoners  taken  by 
the  Boers,  5,000  or  6,000  of  whom  were  kept  for  many  months  before 
being  released,  less  than  100  have  died  in  captivity. 

That  the  country  is  drifting  all  can  see.  But  whither  is  it  drifting? 
Taxes  are  mounting  upward,  and  still  upward,  while  trade  is  steadily 
going  downward.  The  ship  of  state  is  in  distress.  A  pilot  is  needed 
whose  qualifications  consist  in  something  more  than  an  ability  to  box 
the  whole  political  compass. 

In  the  war  with  America  it  took  seven  long  years  to  bring  Parlia- 
ment to  its  senses.  But  in  the  end  the  right-seeing  minority  became 
the  majority,  and  won  the  day.  On  March  4,  1782,  General  Conway 
moved  and  carried  in  Parliament,  without  a  division,  the  motion  that 
the  House  would  consider  as  enemies  to  the  Sovereign  and  the  country 
all  those  who  should  advise  the  continued  prosecution  of  the  war. 
After  this  the  way  toward  a  treaty  of  peace  was  assured.  What  hap- 
pened then  may  happen  now.  And  yet,  the  war  with  America  cost  less 
than  one-third  of  what  the  present  deplorable  struggle  in  South  Africa 
has  already  swallowed  up.  The  Americans,  too,  were  revolted  British 
subjects,  while  the  citizens  of  neither  of  the  Kepublics  in  South  Africa 
could  be  so  designated. 

The  Boers  have  made  overtures  for  peace  more  than  once.  From 
the  start  they  have  invoked  arbitration,  and  have  declared  themselves 
ready  to  abide  by  whatsoever  verdict  should  be  rendered.  Can  the  cause 
of  any  nation  be  a  just  or  righteous  one  that  refuses  to  submit  to  this 
civilized  and  Christian  method  of  settling  disputes?  Arbitration  was 
successfully  invoked  in  the  case  of  Venezuela.  Why  should  it  not 
prove  of  equal  potency  lq  the  present  conflict?  The  door  is  still  open 
for  an  honorable  and  lasting  peace.  But  the  negotiations  must  be  put 
into  trustworthy  hands.  No  one  on  whom  even  the  breath  of  suspicion 
rests  should  be  entrusted  with  such  a  task.  Can  it  be  doubted  that 
negotiators  of  the  unquestioned  honor,  ability,  and  fairness  of  Mr.  John 
Morley,  Lord  Coleridge,  Mr.  James  Bryce,  or  Sir  Eobert  Eeid  would 
stni  be  able  to  briug  order  out  of  chaos,  and  peace  out  of  internecine 
war?  Men  such  as  these  are  known  and  trusted  by  the  Boers.  Their 
word  would  be  as  good  as  their  bond.  Their  promises,  the  Boers  know, 
would  be  sacred,  and  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Eeliance  could  safely  be 
put  on  such  men,  and  on  their  knowledge  of  South  African  affairs  as  well. 

A  united  opposition  with  a  definite  policy  will  use  the  opportunity 
presented  by  the  reassembling  of  Parliament  to  direct  the  attention  of 
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the  people  toward  a  sensible  policy  of  conciliation.  It  will  urge  the 
offering  of  generous  terms  to  an  honorable  foe,  whose  unpardonable  crime, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  present  Government,  is,  that  they  prize  their  liberties 
and  will  maintain  their  rights,  even  to  the  last  man,  rather  than  submit 
to  the  disgraceful  terms  of  "  unconditional  surrender. "  Englishmen  would 
do  the  same  under  like  circumstances.  Cannot  Englishmen,  then,  re- 
spect a  brave  enemy  battling  for  something  better  than  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  all  national  existence,  and  the  abridgment  of  local  self-government  ? 
The  Liberal  party  has  to-day  an  opportunity  such  as  comes  but  at 
rare  intervals  in  a  nation's  history.  It  has  the  men,  and  it  has  the 
ability,  to  effect  much.  The  questions  that  the  country  is  anxiously 
waiting  to  see  decided  are :  Will  the  Liberal  party  employ  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  power  and  ability  it  possesses  ?  Will  it  present  a  united  front 
to  its  shaken  and  dispirited  opponents  ?  Will  it,  by  taking  a  firm  and 
unmistakable  stand,  compel  the  adoption  of  a  policy  that  shall  save  the 
drifting  ship  of  state  from  striking  on  the  rocks  that  loom  ahead? 

Alan  P.  Gilmour. 


THE   SINKING   FUND   AND   THE   PUBLIC   DEBT. 

In  the  vault  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  at  Washington  there  is 
preserved  a  thin,  ledger-shaped  volume  of  sixty  pages,  entitled:  "An 
Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  United  States  com- 
mencing with  the  Establishment  of  the  Treasury  Department  under  the 
Present  Government,  and  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one."  The  book  is  time-worn 
and  charred  by  fire,  and  was  doubtless  rescued  from  the  flames  that 
destroyed  the  Treasury  Building  on  August  24,  1814.  At  the  top  of 
the  fifty-fourth  page,  which  is  yellow  and  brittle  with  age,  appears  this 
statement  in  the  account  of  the  disbursements  of  the  Treasury : 

For  the  Reduction  of  the  Public  Debt. 

For  monies  advanced  to  sundry  persons  Agents  for  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  Chief  Justice,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Attorney-General,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  act  entitled,  "An  act  making  provision  for 
the  Reduction  of  the  Public  Debt,"  are  impowered  to  make  purchases  of  the  Debt  of 
the  United  States. 

1790.  Dec.  15.     To  Samuel  Meredith,  ': 

1791.  Jan.  26.     do. 
Sept.  29.    do. 


Feb.  5.     To  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Col- 
lector for  the  District  of  Boston, 

To  William  Heth,  Collector  for  the 
District  of  Bermuda-Hundred, 

Sept.  29.  To  William  Seton,  Cashier 
of  the  Bank  of  New  York, 


This  is  the  first  entry  of  the  long  series  of  entries  that  tells  the  story 
of  the  borrowing  and  repayment  by  the  United  States,  in  original  and 
refunding  loans,  of  over  fifteen  billions  of  dollars  in  a  little  over  one 
hundred  years.  This  story  has  no  parallel  in  the  financial  history  of 
any  other  nation,  either  in  the  magnitude  of  the  results  accomplished  or 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  brought  about.     It  is  especially 
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interesting  at  this  time  when  we  are  approaching  the  period  which  will 
witness  the  extinction  of  the  last  vestige  of  the  enormous  debt  con- 
tracted dming  the  Civil  War. 

While  there  is  nothing  more  irritating  and  harassing  to  all  honest 
men  than  the  burden  of  private  debts,  there  is  nothing  which  gives  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  less  concern  at  the  present  time  than  do 
the  public  debt  and  the  national  obligation  for  its  repayment.  This  ap- 
parent indifference  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  integrity  in  the  attitude  of 
the  people  toward  the  national  obligations,  or  to  any  desii-e  to  defer  in- 
definitely the  final  discharge  of  the  public  debt ;  for,  in  the  words  of  the 
late  Senator  Morrill,  "The  American  people  are  emphatically  a  debt- 
paying  people.  They  do  not  believe  in  perpetual  mortgages."  The  pre- 
vailing feeling  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  falling -off  in  the  zeal  of  om* 
people  in  upholding  the  honor  of  our  country,  or  to  any  failure  to  realize 
our  duty  to  posterity  iu  om'  present  conduct  of  the  affaii's  of  the  nation ; 
for  we  have  always  believed  with  Jefferson  that  "the  discharge  of  the 
debt  is  vital  to  the  destinies  of  our  government."  Still  less  can  the 
general  indifference  be  ascribed  to  a  disregard  of  the  importance  of  main- 
taiuing  unimpaired  the  credit  of  the  nation ;  for  we  are  still  acting,  as 
we  always  have  done,  upon  the  maxim  of  Hamilton,  that  "  the  creation 
of  debt  should  always  be  accompanied  with  the  means  of  extiaguishment. " 

The  national  debt  gives  us  little  or  no  concern  at  this  time  because 
the  chai-ges  imposed  by  it  upon  the  people  are  light  and  are  rapidly 
dimiDishing,  and  because  our  abundant  resources  guarantee  its  prompt 
payment  as  it  matm-es.  The  annual  iuterest  on  the  debt  had  fallen  from 
over  143  millions  in  1867  to  less  than  38  millions  in  1898;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  loan  necessitated  by  the  wai-  with  Spain,  the  present 
interest  charge  is  only  a  little  over  28  millions  a  year. 

The  principal  reason  why  the  national  debt  has  ceased  to  vex  the 
minds  of  men  is  because  our  people  are  conscious  that  the  dream  of 
the  founder  of  our  financial  system  has  come  true,  that  posterity  would 
realize  that  he  had  solved  the  problem  of  rendering  public  credit  im- 
mortal. Our  interest-bearing  debt  is  now  about  940  millions,  while 
the  estimated  revenues  for  the  current  year  are  700  millions.  Our  two- 
per-cent  bonds  command  a  premium  of  over  eight  per  cent  in  the  open 
market.  During  the  last  four  months  the  available  cash  balance  in 
the  Treasury  has  ranged  from  160  millions  to  190  millions.  It  is  little 
wonder,  then,  that  the  question  which  now  engages  the  attention  of  the 
legislative  and  administrative  officers  of  the  Government  is  not  what  we 
can  do  with  the  debt,  but  what  we  shall  do  with  the  surplus. 
45 
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The  secret  of  rendering  not  only  national  but  individual  credit  im- 
mortal lies  in  the  prompt  payment  of  debts.  National  debts,  however 
they  may  be  converted  or  refunded,  can  only  be  extinguished  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  accumulated  annual  surpluses  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tm-es.  No  imaginary  "  earnings  "  of  a  sinking  fund  composed  of  bonds 
that  have  been  paid  and  withdrawn,  no  juggling  with  figures,  no  nec- 
romancy of  unintelligible  accounts,  no  magic  of  compound  interest  on 
a  cancelled  debt  —  none  of  these  has  ever  contributed  one  cent  toward 
the  discharge  of  national  obligations.  Whatever  language  may  be  used 
to  describe  it,  and  in  whatever  form  its  accounts  may  be  kept,  the  only 
fimd  that  wipes  out  national  debt  is  the  fund  that  results  from  spending 
in  the  support  of  the  Government  less  than  is  received  from  the  national 
revenues. 

The  story  of  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  is,  therefore,  the  ac- 
count of  the  means  devised  for  earning  a  surplus  and  the  methods 
adopted  for  its  application.  This  narrative  divides  itself  quite  naturally 
into  three  periods:  (1)  From  the  establishment  of  the  Government  to 
the  extinction  of  the  debt  in  1836;  (2)  from  the  commencement  of  the 
new  debt  in  1837  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War;  and  (3)  from  1861 
to  the  present  time. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  whose  names  were  prominent  in  the 
first  period  of  our  financial  history  were  Hamilton,  Gallatin,  Dallas, 
Crawford,  and  Woodbury.  Hamilton's  task  was  the  establishment  of 
the  new  Government  and  the  restoration,  or  rather  the  creation,  of  pub- 
lic credit.  Gallatin  simplified  and  improved  the  debt-paying  system, 
and,  together  with  Dallas,  met  successfully  the  demands  made  upon  the 
Treasury  by  the  second  war  with  England.  Crawford  enlarged  the  scope 
of  the  debt-paying  provisions  in  the  law,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  final 
discharge  of  the  debt.  Woodbury  had  to  deal  with  a  surplus,  but  he 
found  more  difficulty  in  handling  a  surplus  than  his  early  predecessors 
experienced  in  dealing  with  deficits. 

Hamilton's  administration  of  the  Treasury  lasted  a  little  over  five 
years,  from  September  11,  1789,  to  February  2, 1795.  The  assumption 
of  the  debts  of  the  Confederation,  amounting  to  over  75  millions,  made 
it  imperative  upon  the  new  Government  to  provide  for  the  funding  and 
final  payment  of  these  debts.  The  Act  of  August  4,  1790,  provided 
that,  out  of  the  amount  realized  from  the  duties  on  imports  and  the  ton- 
nage of  ships,  the  sum  of  $600,000  should  be  reserved  for  the  support 
of  the  Government,  and  that  the  residue  should  be  appropriated  annu- 
ally toward  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the  principal  of  the  foreign 
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debt,  which  amounted  to  $12,000,000.  The  President  was  authorized 
to  borrow  not  exceeding  812,000,000  to  meet  the  instalments  that 
should  come  due  on  this  debt,  which  was  discharged  in  full  in  1810. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  funding  the  domestic  debt.  Section  22  of 
this  act  contains  the  first  sinking-fund  enactment.  It  provides  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lands  in  the  western  territory  shall  be  appro- 
priated "  towards  sinking  or  discharging  "  the  debts  of  the  United  States. 
But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  Hamilton's  elaborate  sinking- 
fund  scheme  which  was  perfected  in  the  legislation  of  the  next  five  years. 
He  briefly  outlined  his  plan  in  his  first  Eeport  on  the  Public  Credit,  in 
January,  1790: 

The  Secretary  proposes  that  the  net  product  of  the  Post  Office,  to  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding one  million  of  dollars,  be  vested  in  commissioners,  to  consist  of  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  or  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Chief  Justice,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  for  the  time  being,  in  trust ;  to  be  applied  by  them,  or  any 
three  of  them,  to  the  discharge  of  the  existing  public  debt,  either  by  pm-chase  of 
stock  in  the  market,  or  by  payments  on  account  of  the  principal,  as  shall  appear  to 
them  most  advisable,  in  conformity  to  public  engagements;  to  continue  so  vested, 
until  the  whole  of  the  debt  shall  be  discharged. 

In  his  report  of  February  7,  1792,  he  refers  for  the  first  time  to  the 
interest  on  the  purchases  of  the  debt  as  a  fund  available  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  outstanding  obligations.  "The  purchases  of  the  debt,  al- 
ready made,  have  left  a  sum  of  interest  in  the  Treasury,  which  will  be 
increased  by  futm*e  purchases."  This  delusive  language,  which  ascribes 
earning  power  to  a  cancelled  debt,  clothes  with  obscurity  all  the  sinking- 
fund  legislation  of  England  and  America  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
and  still  throws  an  air  of  mystery  about  our  existing  laws. 

No  doubt  Hamilton  was  familiar  with  Stanhope's  sinking-fund  plan, 

which  was  adopted  by  Walpole  in  1716,  and  with  Pitt's  scheme  of 

1786.     But  he  cannot  be  accused  of  borrowing  the  general  idea  of  a 

sinking  fund  from  Pitt,  for  in  1782  he  had  introduced  in  the  Congress 

of  the  Confederation  a  resolution  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  fund. 

Pitt's  plan,  which  was  largely  the  outcome  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Price,  has 

been  described  as  consisting  of  "the  annual  appropriation  of  a  certain 

sum  of  money  to  the  purchase  of  public  stocks  at  their  current  price, 

and  the  application  of  the  interest  accruing  upon  stock  so  purchased  to 

yet  further  increase  the  operations  of  the  fund."    Price  convinced  himself 

of  the  efficacy  of  his  scheme  with  this  astonishing  argument : 

One  penny  put  out  at  our  Saviour 'h  birth  to  five  per  cent  compound  interest 
would,  in  the  year  1791,  have  increased  to  a  greater  sum  than  would  be  contained  in 
three  hundred  millions  of  earths,  all  solid  gold.    But,  if  imt  out  to  simple  interest, 
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it  would  in  the  same  time  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  seven  shillings  and  six 
pence.  All  governments  that  alienate  funds  destined  for  reimbursement  choose  to 
improve  money  in  the  last,  rather  than  in  the  first,  of  these  ways. 

Hamilton,  of  course,  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  deceived 
by  such  ludicrous  arguments.  He  knew  that  if  by  any  stretch  of  lan- 
guage a  cancelled  debt  could  be  said  to  draw  interest,  only  surplus  rev- 
enues could  pay  that  interest.  Why  then  did  he  adopt  his  complicated 
debt-paying  machinery  ?  The  reason  is  plain.  The  prime  object  of  his 
financial  measures  was  to  establish  and  maintain  the  credit  of  the  new 
Government,  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad.  What,  then,  was  more 
natural  than  the  adoption  of  a  debt-paying  plan  that  was  familiar  to  aU 
our  creditors,  and  respected,  if  not  imderstood,  in  all  the  money  cen- 
tres of  Europe?  All  things  considered,  it  was  probably  the  best  plan 
that  could  have  been  adopted  at  that  time,  as  the  results  of  its  operation 
subsequently  proved.  Within  a  generation  the  United  States  paid  off 
the  debts  incurred  in  two  foreign  wars  and  in  the  purchase  of  half  a 
continent. 

The  Act  of  August  12, 1790,  provided  that  the  surplus  revenues  de- 
rived from  duties  on  imports  and  from  the  tonnage  of  ships,  together  with 
the  interest  on  the  debt  purchased,  should  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
the  debt  at  its  market  price  not  exceeding  par.  The  purchases  were  to 
be  made  imder  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Chief 
Justice,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Attorney-General,  with  the  approbation  of  the  President.  In  the  Act 
of  May  8,  1792,  these  officers  were  formally  designated  as  commission- 
ers. "  The  Sinking  Fund "  was  established  by  name  in  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1795,  and  thereafter  the  officers  having  charge  of  the  fund  are 
referred  to  as  "  The  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund." 

The  members  of  the  first  board  were  John  Adams,  John  Jay,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Edmund  Kandolph.  They  first  met 
in  New  York  City  on  August  26,  1790.  For  over  thirty-five  years  this 
board  had  the  supervision  of  the  payment  and  purchases  of  the  public 
debt.  It  was  the  most  august  and  distinguished  political  body  that  ever 
assembled  in  the  United  States,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  men  who, 
from  time  to  time,  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  Federal  Government. 
The  high  character  of  this  board  gave  to  the  creditors  of  the  nation  the 
assurance  that  the  laws  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  would  be  faithfully 
executed.  AU  the  accounts  of  the  board  were  kept  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  Moneys  received  for  the  sinking  fund  were  passed  to  the 
account  of  the  commissioners,  and  were  paid  out  on  their  order.     The 
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board  had  only  one  salaried  officer,  a  secretary,  who  received  $250  a 
year. 

Hamilton's  sinking-fund  scheme,  as  finally  developed  in  the  Act  of 
1795,  contained  two  propositions:  (1)  that  so  much  of  the  revenues  as 
should  be  necessary  to  pay  the  instalments  of  principal  on  certain  por- 
tions of  the  debt,  together  with  all  other  sums  theretofore  appropriated 
for  the  sinking  fund,  including  interest  on  the  debt  pm-chased,  should 
constitute  an  annual  appropriation  to  be  paid  to  the  sinking-fund  com- 
missioners to  be  used  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt ;  (2)  that  the  surplus 
revenues  over  and  above  the  annual  appropriations  should  be  paid  to  the 
commissioners.  The  Act  declared  that  these  funds  should  "be  vested 
in  the  said  commissioners,  in  trust,"  and  that  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  was  pledged  that  the  moneys  should  "  inviolably  remain  and  be 
appropriated  and  vested,  as  aforesaid." 

These  provisions  were  in  accordance  with  Hamilton's  recommenda- 
tions in  his  report  of  1792,  that  the  sinking  fund  should  be  "so  vested 
as  to  acquire  the  nature  and  quality  of  a  proprietary  trust,  incapable  of 
being  diverted  without  a  violation  of  the  principles  and  sanctions  of 
property.''  Hamilton's  theory  was  that  whenever  a  loan  was  made,  the 
act  authorizing  it  should  contain  a  provision  establishing  a  fund  for  its 
payment,  which  should  constitute  part  of  the  contract  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  creditors.  Such  legislation  may  be  assuring  to  the 
creditors  as  a  declaration  of  national  policy ;  but  it  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption, too  often  proved  to  be  erroneous,  that  subsequent  Congresses 
will  be  bound  thereby.  Apart  from  its  complexity  and  its  adherence  to 
the  delusion  in  reference  to  the  earnings  of  the  cancelled  debt,  the  most 
striking  feature  of  Hamilton's  plan  was  the  uncertainty  of  its  opera- 
tions. As  no  specified  amount  was  appropriated,  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  beforehand  what  sum  would  be  applicable  in  any  year  to  the 
discharge  of  the  debt ;  and  as  this  sum  depended  largely  upon  the  ex- 
cess of  receipts  over  expenditures  it  was  subject  to  great  and  unexpected 
variations. 

This  uncertainty  in  the  operations  of  our  debt-paying  machinery 
was  removed  by  Albert  Gallatin,  who  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Jefferson.  He  remained  in  office  from  May,  1801,  to  February, 
1814,  a  longer  term  of  service  than  that  of  any  other  cabinet  officer  in 
the  history  of  the  Government.  Gallatin  estimated  that  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  S7, 300, 000  would  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  and  discharge 
the  principal  as  it  became  due.  Tlie  favorable  condition  of  the  revenues 
in  1802  led  him  to  recommend  to  Congress  such  a  modification  of  the 
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sinking-fund  laws  as  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
pay  that  sum  to  the  sinking-fund  commissioners  each  year.  This  rec- 
ommendation was  earned  out  in  the  law  of  April  29,  1802.  Owing  to 
the  increase  of  the  debt  in  1803  by  the  issue  of  stock  to  the  amount  of 
$11,250,000,  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  Congress,  by  Act 
of  November  10,  1803,  increased  the  appropriation  for  the  sinking  fund 
to  $8,000,000  annually. 

Under  the  operation  of  these  laws,  the  debt  had  been  reduced  to 
$45,000,000  in  1812.  The  war  with  England  then  necessitated  new 
loans.  By  January  1,  1816,  the  debt  had  risen  to  $127,000,000.  The 
restoration  of  peace  and  the  large  increase  in  the  revenues  from  customs 
and  the  sale  of  public  lands  enabled  Congress,  in  1817,  to  make  large 
appropriations  for  the  payment  of  the  debt.  By  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1817,  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  was  annually  appropriated  for  the  sink- 
ing fund,  and  $13,000,000  in  addition  was  appropriated  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Section  4  of  this  act  provided  that  all  surplus  in  the  Treas- 
ury above  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  should  be  paid  to  the  sinking-fimd 
commissioners  for  the  purchase  of  the  debt. 

This  reservation  is  interesting  as  affording  a  comparison  between 
what  was  considered  a  sufficient  working  balance  for  the  Treasury  in 
1817  and  the  amount  deemed  necessary  at  the  present  time.  This  sec- 
tion also  contains  a  touch  of  humor  which  was  hardly  to  be  looked  for 
in  a  legal  enactment,  but  of  which  its  author  must  have  been  conscious. 
This  appropriation  for  the  sinking  fund  is  to  be  made  "  whenever  there 
shall  be,  at  any  time  after  an  adjournment  of  Congress,  in  any  year,  a 
surplus  of  money  in  the  Treasur}^"  The  author  was  undoubtedly  alive 
to  the  disintegrating  effects  upon  the  Treasury  surplus  of  a  session  of  the 
Congress  of  which  he  was  a  member.  To  the  credit  of  his  perspicacity, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  many  subsequent  Congresses  have  dis- 
played marked  ability  in  the  obliteration  of  surpluses. 

The  earlier  statutes  specified  the  maximum  prices  at  which  the  debt 
should  be  pm-chased  and  threw  around  the  commissioners  other  restric- 
tions. On  January  1,  1830,  the  debt  was  $49,000,000.  The  Act  of 
April  24,  1830,  the  last  statute  conferring  authority  upon  the  sinking- 
fund  commissioners,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  vote  of  confidence  in  that 
body.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commissioners  such  portion  of  the  surplus  as  he  might 
decide  upon  with  the  approbation  of  the  President ;  and  the  commission- 
ers were  given  authority  "to  apply  such  surplus  to  the  purchase  of  any 
portion  of  the  public  debt,  at  such  rates  as,  in  their  opinion,  may  be 
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advantageous  to  the  United  States ;  anything  in  any  act  of  Congress  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

In  his  annual  message  of  December  7,  1835,  President  Jackson  was 
able  to  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  extinction  of  the  national 
debt.  In  this  message  he  also  recommended  that  the  offices  of  commis- 
sioners of  the  sinking  fund  be  abolished.  The  commissioners  met  for 
the  last  time  in  Washington,  February  6,  1836.  Their  report  to  Con- 
gress of  that  date  contains  this  paragraph : 

The  commissioners  respectfully  renew  the  recommendation  submitted  by  them  to 
Congress  in  their  last  report,  that  the  sinking  fund  and  the  commissioners  of  the 
sinking  fund  be  discontinued,  and  suitable  provision  made  for  the  payment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  public  debt  when  called  for, 
as  was  proposed  in  the  annual  report  made  to  the  commissioners  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  1835 ;  and  also  that  directions  be  given  for  the  disposition  of  the 
records  and  papers  of  the  commissioners,  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  board. 

This  is  probably  the  only  instance  where  Federal  office-holders  have 
recommended  the  discontinuance  of  their  offices.  They  set  an  example 
which  has  had  no  followers  and  for  which  there  was  no  precedent. 
They  deserve  the  gratitude  of  their  country,  however,  for  establishing  a 
precedent  that  may  be  commended  to  those  office-holders  who  are  sen- 
sitive about  throwing  upon  Congress  the  sole  responsibility  of  terminat- 
ing the  unilateral  relation  that  exists  between  them  and  the  national 
Treasury.  The  men  who  made  themselves  immortal  by  advising  their 
own  removal  from  the  ancient  and  honorable  office  of  sinking-fund 
commissioners  were  Martin  Van  Buren,  Vice-President,  John  Forsyth, 
Secretary  of  State,  Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler,  Attorney-General.  The  office  of  Chief  Justice  was  not 
represented  on  the  board,  as  Marshall  had  died  in  July,  1835,  and  his 
successor  had  not  been  appointed.  The  last  official  reference  to  the  board 
is  in  the  Treasury  Statement  of  1837,  where  this  item  occurs  among  the 
payments  for  the  civil  list :  "  Asbury  Dickins,  as  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Sinking  Fund,  to  April  11,  1836,  $43.95." 

Notwithstanding  the  recommendations  of  the  President  and  the 
commissioners,  no  action  was  ever  taken  by  Congress  to  abolish  the  board. 
With  the  extinction  of  the  debt  and  the  exit  of  Dickins,  its  operations 
were  necessarily  suspended,  and  it  ])ecarae  practically  extinct.  Since 
1836  the  laws  previously  passed  relating  to  the  sinking  fund  have  been 
considered  obsolete. 

A  review  of  the  first  period  in  the  history  of  the  payment  of  our 
debt  inevitably  suggests  a  comparison  between  the  sinking  fund  of 
Hamilton  and  that  of  Gallatin.     Many  such  comparisons  have  been 
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made,  but  the  writers  who  criticise  one  system  or  the  other  fail  too  often 
to  give  proper  consideration  to  the  difference  in  the  circumstances  which 
surrounded  the  two  men,  and  to  a  great  extent  controlled  their  policies. 
The  essence  of  the  difference  between  the  two  systems  is,  that  Hamilton 
depended  almost  exclusively  upon  annual  surpluses  for  his  sinking  fund, 
while  Gallatin  aimed  to  make  the  appropriation  of  a  specific  sum  for 
annual  debt-paying  purposes  a  permanent  lien  upon  the  yearly  revenues, 
prior  to  aU  other  appropriations.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  Hamilton 
could  hardly  have  adopted  any  more  definite  plan,  for  he  began  his  ad- 
ministration with  an  empty  Treasury  and  without  revenues.  Gallatin, 
on  the  other  hand,  succeeded  to  a  well-established  revenue  system  and 
a  constantly  increasing  surplus. 

The  difference  between  the  two  systems  was  largely  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  times.  The  dominant  object  in  the  minds  of  Washington 
and  Hamilton  was  the  erection  of  a  lasting  Government  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution.  To  accomplish  their  object  it  was 
necessary  to  create  national  credit.  This  was  done  by  assuming  and 
funding  upon  favorable  terms  the  debts  of  the  Confederation.  With 
Jefferson  and  Gallatin,  the  Government  having  been  firmly  established, 
the  paramount  issue,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  was  the  payment  of  the 
debt.  Some  months  after  his  retirement  Jefferson  wrote  to  GaUatin, 
who  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury :  "  The  discharge  of  the  debt 
is  vital  to  the  destinies  of  our  Government.  We  shall  never  see  another 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  making  all  other  objects  sub- 
ordinate to  this."  While  there  was  no  net  reduction  of  the  debt  under 
Hamilton's  administration,  and  Gallatin's  plan  broke  down  under  the 
strain  of  the  war  of  1812,  it  is  still  true  that  Hamilton's  plan  created  and 
maintained  the  national  credit  which  made  possible  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  and  that  Gallatin's  plan  finally  wiped  out  the  debt 
which  the  national  credit  established  by  Hamilton's  plan  had  enabled  us 
to  contract. 

The  second  period  in  the  history  of  the  national  debt,  from  1837  to 
1861,  has  received  little  consideration  from  writers  on  our  revenue  and 
financial  systems.  One  well-known  and  able  historian  of  the  debt  dis- 
poses of  this  period  in  less  than  three  lines.  It  is,  however,  a  useful 
period  to  study  not  for  its  triumphs,  but  for  its  blunders.  The  first 
period  was  characterized  by  strong,  vigorous,  successful  national  finan- 
ciering. The  second  period  was  marked  by  weak  policies,  often  result- 
ing in  the  wanton  violation  of  the  established  principles  of  sound  finance. 

One  general  comparison  will  show  the  vast  difference  between  the 
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results  accomplished  in  the  two  periods.  As  we  have  seen,  the  second 
war  with  England  left  us  with  a  debt  of  128  millions.  In  less  than 
twenty  years  the  entire  debt  had  been  discharged.  In  the  ten  years  of 
peace  from  1837  to  1847,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  wealth  and 
population,  a  surplus  of  over  42  millions  was  dissipated,  and  a  new  debt 
was  contracted,  which  had  risen  to  39  millions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  with  Mexico.  Another  ten  years  of  peace  and  national  develop- 
ment made  no  permanent  reduction  in  the  debt,  which  was  stUl  over  60 
millions  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  period  which  we  are  considering  opened  without  a  debt  and  with 
a  large  balance  in  the  Treasury.  The  scheme  of  distributing  this  surplus 
by  depositing  it  with  the  State  treasurers  seems  in  our  day  more  like 
the  vagary  of  a  madman  than  an  act  of  intelligent  legislation.  Upon 
Congress  alone  rests  the  responsibility  of  this  blunder,  and  to  no  less  a 
man  than  Henry  Clay  belongs  the  discredit  of  introducing  the  measure 
that  brought  disaster  and  disgi^ace  upon  the  country.  Although  Wood- 
bury was  not  a  great  statesman  or  a  brilliant  financier,  it  is  to  his  last- 
ing credit  that  he  always  opposed  this  financial  folly. 

This  dissipation  of  the  funds  in  the  Treasury,  the  consequent  sus- 
pension of  the  State  banks,  and  a  falliug-off  in  the  revenues,  compelled 
the  Government  to  borrow  money  to  defray  current  expenses.  The  Act 
of  October  12,  1837,  authorized  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $10,000,000.  This  beginning  of  a  new  national  debt  was  marked 
by  a  departure  from  the  old  sinkiug-fund  policy.  For  twenty-five  years 
we  had  no  sinking  fund,  and,  although  the  matter  was  urged  upon  Con- 
gress, no  systematic  and  effective  legislation  was  provided  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  debt. 

The  general  powers  formerly  vested  in  the  siuking-fimd  commission- 
ers were  now  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Section  8  of 
the  above  act  provides : 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed 
to  cause  to  be  reimbursed  and  paid  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  Treasury  notes 
which  may  be  issued  by  virtue  of  this  act,  at  the  several  time  and  times  when  the 
same,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  should  be  thus  reimbursed  and  paid. 
And  the  said  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to  make  purchases  of  the  said  notes,  at 
par,  for  the  amount  of  the  principal  and  interest  due  at  the  time  of  purchase  on  such 
notes.  And  so  much  of  any  unappropriated  money  in  the  Treasury  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose  is  hereby  appropriated,  for  paying  the  principal  and  interest 
of  said  notes. 

Clauses  similar  to  this  were  inserted  in  all  the  acts  authorizing  new 
loans  down  to  1862.     In  the  later  laws  of  this  period  there  were  no  re- 
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strictions  as  to  the  price  at  which  the  debt  should  be  purchased,  and 
the  entire  surplus  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the 
debt. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  tariff  of  1846  the  revenues  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  by  1852  a  large  balance  had  accumulated  in  the  Treasury. 
Extensive  bond  purchases  were  made  during  the  next  few  years ;  the 
Secretary,  in  his  discretion,  paying  at  times  a  premium  of  over  twenty 
per  cent.  Congress  was  again  emban*assed  by  a  surplus  with  which  it 
was  unable  to  cope  successfully ;  and  an  injudicious  cut  in  the  tariff  re- 
duced the  revenues  below  the  annual  demands  of  the  Government  and 
precipitated  the  panic  of  1857.  In  the  foUies  and  blunders  of  this 
period,  especially  in  dealing  with  large  Treasury  balances,  may  be  found 
some  justification  for  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Adams,  that  "the  pol- 
icy of  systematic  deficits  is  believed  to  be  in  more  perfect  harmony 
with  sound  rules  of  finance  than  the  policy  of  a  continuous  surplus." 

No  financier  of  the  first  rank  presided  over  the  Treasury  during  this 
period,  and  the  financial  reports  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  uniform 
mediocrity.  One  report,  however,  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  obscurity 
— the  annual  report  for  the  year  1844  of  George  M.  Bibb,  of  Kentucky, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  last  year  of  Tyler's  administration. 
This  report  sets  forth  the  dangers  of  a  constant  surplus ;  analyzes  the 
sinking-fund  systems  of  Hamilton  and  GaUatin ;  suggests  the  reappoint- 
ment of  the  sinking-fund  commissioners ;  and  recommends  the  annual 
appropriation  of  82,000,000  for  the  sinking-fund  account. 

Bibb  had  no  hallucinations  about  an  automatically  working  sinking 
fund  that  discharged  outstanding  liabilities  out  of  compound  interest 
on  a  cancelled  debt.  His  luminous  definition  of  the  only  real  sinking 
fund  should  be  sufficient  to  preserve  his  name  from  oblivion : 

The  excess  of  revenue  above  expenditure  is  the  only  real  sinking  fund  by  which 
a  public  debt  can  be  discharged.  The  lessening  of  expense  and  the  increase  of  rev- 
enue are  the  only  means  by  which  the  sinking  fund  can  be  enlarged,  and  its  effectual 
operations  be  accelerated. 

The  third  period  in  the  history  of  the  payment  of  the  national  debt 
opens  with  the  revenue  legislation  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  the  plan 
of  Secretary  Chase  to  carry  on  the  war  by  means  of  loans.  His  revenue 
measures  were  based  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  Hamilton,  that  every 
debt  should  be  accompanied  by  the  means  for  its  extinction.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  policy,  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  sinking- 
fund  scheme  that  combined  some  of  the  features  of  the  systems  of  Ham- 
ilton and  Gallatin.     This  plan,  which  was  enacted  into  law  as  Section 
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5  of  the  Act  of  February  25,  1862,  authorizes  the  issue  of  United  States 
notes  and  six-per-cent  bonds,  and  provides : 

That  all  duties  on  imported  goods  shall  be  paid  in  coin,  or  in  notes  payable  on 
demand  heretofore  authorized  to  be  issued  and  by  law  receivable  in  payment  of  pub- 
lic dues,  and  the  coin  so  paid  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  special  fund,  and  shall  be  applied 
as  follows : 

First.  To  the  payment  in  coin  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  notes  of  the 
United  States. 

Second,  To  the  purchase  or  payment  of  one  per  centum  of  the  entire  debt  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  made  within  each  fiscal  year  after  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  which  is  to  be  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund,  and  the  interest 
of  which  shall  in  like  manner  be  applied  to  the  purchase  or  payment  of  the  public 
debt  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Third.  The  residue  thereof  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

This  sinking-fund  law,  codified  in  the  Ee vised  Statutes  as  Section 
3694,  is  still  in  force.  The  language  of  the  law  is  plain  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  clear,  with  the  exception  of  the  fiction  concerning 
the  interest  on  the  purchased  debt.  Enough  of  the  coin  received  from 
duties  on  imports  to  pay  the  interest  and  purchase  or  pay  before  matur- 
ity one  per  cent  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  was  to  be  annually  with- 
held from  the  Treasury  and  applied  by  the  Secretary  to  such  payments 
or  purchases.  Only  the  "  residue  "  was  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury. 
Every  year  the  interest  and  one  per  cent  of  the  principal  of  the  debt 
were  to  be  paid,  no  matter  how  small  the  balance  that  would  go  to  the 
Treasury  for  the  support  of  the  Government. 

This  is  the  plain  language  of  the  law  and  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  it  by  those  who  were  instrumental  in  its  adoption.  As  late  as 
1870  Mr.  Sherman  said  in  the  Senate,  in  speaking  of  this  law:  "These 
particular  revenues  are  pledged,  mortgaged.  You  have  no  more  right 
to  take  them  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  public  debt,  than  you  have 
to  take  my  property."  No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  determine  whether 
the  Legislature  intended  that  the  interest  on  the  purchased  debt  should 
also  be  considered  a  prior  lien  on  the  customs  receipts. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  estimated  that  the  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund  would  discharge  the  debt  in  about  thirty-five  years.  But 
the  law  has  been  variously  interpreted  at  different  times  by  the  financial 
officers  of  the  Government,  and,  under  any  interpretation  that  has  been 
given  to  it,  has  never  been  fully  complied  with.  Strangely  enough  it 
is  under  Mr.  Sherman's  administration  of  the  Treasury  that  we  find  the 
smallest  annual  debt  reduction  in  the  history  of  the  sinking  fund.  In 
1879  the  total  amount  credited  to  the  sinking  fund  was  only  $18,500. 
So  much  easier  is  it  to  make  and  interpret  the  laws  than  to  execute  them. 
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From  1865  to  1869  large  amounts  of  floating  and  matured  indebted- 
ness were  "paid  " ;  but  it  was  not  until  May,  1869,  that  any  purchases  of 
the  debt  were  made  for  the  sinking  fund.  It  is  with  this  date  that  the 
sinking-fund  account,  as  kept  by  the  Treasury,  begins.  Dm-ing  the  last 
thirty-two  years  the  annual  purchases  for  the  sinking  fund  have  ranged 
from  818,500,  in  1879,  to  over  74  millions  in  1881;  and  the  total 
amount  of  securities  redeemed  for  the  sinking  fund  up  to  July  1,  1901, 
was  962  millions.  On  that  date  there  was  a  balance  due  the  siaking 
fund  of  over  343  millions;  that  is,  if  the  requirements  of  the  law  had 
been  fully  complied  with  since  1869  over  343  millions  more  of  securities 
would  have  been  redeemed  and  credited  to  the  fund. 

But  the  sinkincr-fund  account  bv  no  means  shows  the  full  amount 
of  the  debt  that  has  been  cancelled  since  1865,  or  even  siace  1869. 
The  interest -bearing  debt  iu  1865  was  2,300  millions,  and  additions 
have  been  made  to  it  siace  that  time.  However,  the  outstanding  interest- 
bearing  debt  is  now  less  than  950  millions.  We  must  look,  therefore, 
to  some  other  account  for  an  item  of  800  millions  of  cancelled  debt. 

The  Refunding  Act  of  1870  contained  this  provision,  codified  as 
Section  3696  of  the  Ee^-ised  Statutes: 

In  addition  to  other  amounts  that  may  be  applied  to  the  redemption  or  payment 
of  the  public  debt,  an  amount  equal  to  the  interest  on  all  bonds  belonging  to  the 
sinking  ftmd  shall  be  applied,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to 
time  direct,  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 

The  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  this  law 
was  extended  by  the  Act  of  March  3, 1881,  Section  2  of  which  provides : 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  apply  the  surplus  money  in 

the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  or  so  much  thereof  as  he  may  consider 
proper,  to  the  purchase  or  redemption  of  United  States  bonds:  Provided,  that  the 
bonds  so  purchased  or  redeemed  shall  constitute  no  part  of  the  sinking  fund,  but  shall 
be  cancelled. 

These  enactments  confer  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  powers 
similar  to  those  given  to  the  old  sinking-fund  commissioners  by  the  Act 
of  1830. 

"Wliat  is  the  practical  operation  of  the  sinking-fund  law  in  connection 
with  these  later  statutes '(  How  have  these  laws  been  interpreted  and 
administered  by  the  Treasiuy  department  ? 

The  sinking-fund  law  has  not  been  regarded  as  mandatorv.  No  coin 
has  been  set  aside  to  meet  the  requii^ments  of  the  law.  The  interest 
on  the  sinking  fund  has  not  been  considered  a  permanent  annual  appro- 
priation. All  purchases  and  redemptions  of  bonds  have  been  made  out 
of  the  surplus  fimds  in  the  Treasury.     Whenever  in  any  year  the  de- 
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mands  of  the  sinking  fund  for  that  year  have  been  complied  with,  addi- 
tional purchases  of  bonds  which  may  be  made  in  that  yeai*  are  carried 
in  another  account.  This  method  of  separating  into  two  accounts  trans- 
actions belonging  to  the  same  subject  is  illogical  and  confusing. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned  two  other  transactions  are  now 
carried  in  the  sinking-fund  account.  Under  the  law  of  1890  money 
deposited  by  national  banks  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  secure 
their  cii'culation  is  carried  as  part  of  the  public  debt.  Redemptions  of 
bank  notes  are  now  credited  to  the  sinking  fund.  The  Financial  Act 
of  1900  provides  that  the  premiums  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
my  in  exchanging  two-per-cent  bonds  for  outstanding  securities  shall 
also  be  credited  to  the  sinking  fund. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  the  disbursements  on 
the  sinking-fund  accounts  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  56  millions. 
The  official  statement  for  the  year  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  ac- 
count is  kept : 


SiNKixG-FuxD  Account.     Fiscal  Year,  1901. 


Dk. 


To  balance  from  last  year $345,998,471.37 

July  1, 1900- 
To  one  per  cent  on  the  principal 
of  the  public  debt  on  June  30, 
1900,  less  coin  and  currency  cer- 
tlQcates,  Treasury   notes,    and 
cash  available  for  reduction  of 
the  debt,  \t2.,  $1,263,416,912.67.     12,634,169.13 
June  30,  1901— 
To  Interest  on  redemption  prior  to 

Oscal  year  1901 40,962,389.79 

To  interest  on  S36,091,.548.78 
amount  of  debt  "  paid  "  during 
flscal  year  1901 564,924.50 

$4(J0,159,954.79 


June  30, 1901- 

By  principal  of  bonded  debt  re- 
deemed in  1901  

By  accrued  interest  thereon 

By  fractional  currency  and  notes 
redeemed  in  1901 

By  accrued  interest  thereon 

By  national-bank  notes  redeemed 

By  premium  on  bonds  purchased. 

By  excess  of  present  worth  over 
par  value  of  bonds  exchanged 
for  2-per-cent  consols  of  1930.. . 

By  balance 


Cb. 


$36,088,120.00 
147,682.79 

3,428.78 

125.35 

5,743,569.00 

1,841,120.77 


12,808,453.18 
.  343,527,455.93 

$400,159,954.79 


An  analysis  of  this  account  will  show  some  of  the  departures  fi-om 
a  literal  interpretation  of  the  law.  The  law  says  that  one  per  centum 
of  the  "entire  debt"  shall  be  discharged  in  each  fiscal  year.  The  offi- 
cial statement  of  the  "entii-e  debt "  on  June  30, 1900,  shows  that  it  was 
82,101,445,225.67.  But  the  computation  for  the  sinking  fund  is  made 
on  the  net  debt,  or  the  entire  debt  less  the  cash  in  the  Treasury.  Even 
on  the  basis  of  the  Treasury  computation  the  sinking  fund  last  year 
called  for  54  millions,  exclusive  of  the  bank-notes  and  two-per-cent 
bond  premiums.  The  purchases,  however,  were  less  than  38  millions. 
The  first  item  in  the  foregoing  account,  of  over  345  millions,  shows  the 
deficit  in  the  sinking  fund  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1901. 

Again,  the  law  diiects  that  one  jjer  centum  of  the  debt  shall  be  paid 
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or  purchased  in  each  year,  not  that  an  amount  equal  to  one  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  disbursed.  To  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  law,  there- 
fore, the  premiums  paid  on  purchases  of  one  per  centum  of  the  debt,  if 
credited  to  the  sinking  fund,  should  also  be  carried  as  a  charge  against 
the  account.  Further  illustrations  are  unnecessary  to  show  that  the 
operation  of  the  sinking-fund  laws  which  have  been  on  the  statute-books 
for  forty  years  is  not  uniform,  certain,  or  automatic.  These  laws  are 
simply  a  system  of  bookkeeping.  Their  operation  depends,  as  the  oper- 
ation of  all  such  laws  must  depend,  upon  the  condition  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  discretion  of  the  financial  officer  of  the  Government. 

As  no  one  could  justly  criticise  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  a 
full  compliance  with  these  laws,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  applying  the 
surplus  thereto,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  what  effect  such  a  com- 
pliance would  have  in  the  next  few  years  upon  the  public  debt.  At 
the  close  of  business  on  December  1,  1901,  the  aggregate  debt  was,  in 
round  numbers,  2,100  millions.  Of  this  sum,  811  millions  consisted  of 
certificates  and  Treasury  notes  secured  by  cash  in  the  Treasury,  7  mil- 
lions of  fractional  currency,  little  of  which  will  ever  be  presented  for 
redemption,  and  35  millions  held  for  the  redemption  of  national  bank 
notes.  This  leaves  the  debt  unsecm-ed  except  by  cash  in  the  Treasury 
1,300  millions,  consisting  of  347  millions  of  United  States  notes,  or 
greenbacks,  bearing  no  interest,  and  950  millions  of  bonds.  This  inter- 
est-bearing debt  is  made  up  of  20  millions  in  five-per-cent  bonds  due 
in  1904;  240  millions  in  four-per-cent  bonds  due  in  1907;  98  millions 
in  three-per-cent  bonds  due  in  1908 ;  140  millions  in  four-per-cent  bonds 
due  in  1925;  and  446  millions  in  two-per-cent  bonds  due  in  1930. 

From  the  above  analysis  it  will  appear  that  there  are  358  millions 
of  bonds  maturing  within  the  next  six  years.  Now  the  present  annual 
demands  of  the  sinking  fund  are  something  over  55  millions,  and  of 
course  these  demands  increase  as  the  capital  of  the  sinking  fund  in- 
creases. It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that,  if  the  sinking-fund  laws  could 
be  made  to  work  automatically  and  with  precision,  the  entire  amount  of 
the  debt  maturing  on  or  before  August  1,  1908,  would  be  discharged  by 
their  operation. 

The  outstanding  interest-bearing  debt  would  then  consist  of  140 
millions  due  in  seventeen  years,  and  446  millions  due  in  twenty -two 
years.  But  the  annual  demands  of  the  sinking  fund  would,  in  1908, 
be  about  67  millions  a  year.  A  compliance  with  these  demands  would 
redeem  the  140  millions  in  three  years,  so  that  in  1911  there  would 
be  outstanding  only  the  446  millions  of  two-per-cent  bonds.     In  1911 
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the  requirements  of  the  sinking  fund  would  be  over  71  millions  a  year. 
A  compliance  with  these  requirements  would,  therefore,  extinguish  our 
interest-bearing  debt  by  1917.  It  was  after  this  fashion  that  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  law  of  1862  intended  it  to  work.  But  in  its  practical  opera- 
tion the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  restricted  to  a  judicious  use  of  the 
balance  remaining  in  the  Treasury  each  year  "after  an  adjournment  of 
Congress. " 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  state- 
ment of  the  sinking-fund  account  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1901 : 

Sinking-fund  Account.     Fiscal  Year  1902 — Six  Months. 


Db. 

To  balance  from  last  year $343,527,455.92 

To  one  per  cent  on  principal  of  the 

public  debt  on  June  30, 1901,  less 

coin  and  currency    certificates. 

Treasury  notes,  and  cash  available 

for  reduction  of  the  debt,  viz., 

$1,221,572,244.89 12,215,722.45 

To  interest  on  redemptions  prior  to 

fiscal  year  1902 41,980,309.17 

To  interest  on  143,938,659.75,  amount 

of  debt  "  paid "  from  July  1  to 

December  31, 1901 1,484,686.85 

$399,208,174.39 


Cr. 

July  1,  1901,  to  December  31,  1901— 
By  principal  of  bonded  debt  re- 
deemed in  1902 $43,934,460.00 

By  accrued  interest  thereon 225,739.42 

By  fractional  currency  and  notes 

redeemed  in  1902 4,199.75 

By  accrued  interest  thereon 442.32 

By  premium  on  bonds  purchased.    11,399,471.48 
By  balance 343,643,861.42 


$399,208,174.39 


This  statement  shows  that  the  principal  of  the  bonded  debt  has  been 
reduced  eight  million  dollars  more  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
than  it  was  in  the  whole  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the  reduction  of  the  debt  that  would 
take  place  if  the  sinking-fund  laws  were  carried  out,  no  account  has 
been  taken  of  the  bond  purchases  which  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  by  the  Act  of  1881,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  sink- 
ing fund.  If  the  rate  of  reduction  during  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  year,  the  reduction  of  the 
principal  of  the  bonded  debt  alone  would  amount  to  over  87  millions. 
A  continuance  of  this  annual  rate  of  reduction  would  extinguish  the 
entire  interest-bearing  debt  in  about  eleven  years. 

The  outstanding  bonds  bearing  interest  at  three,  four,  and  five  per 
cent  can  be  readily  converted  as  they  mature  into  long-time  two-per- 
cent gold  bonds,  under  the  Act  of  1900.  We  have  in  the  Treasury  an 
available  cash  balance  that,  as  we  have  seen,  has  stood  at  between  160 
and  190  millions  during  the  last  four  months.  The  Secretary  esti- 
mates that  the  surplus  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  will  be  100 
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millious.  This  would  produce  a  Treasury  balance  ou  that  date  of  about 
230  millions,  if  no  future  purchases  of  the  debt  should  be  made. 

Congi'ess  ought,  therefore,  to  determine  whether  the  policy  of  re- 
ducing the  debt  should  be  continued,  or  a  plan  for  converting  the  bonds 
adopted.  If  our  ordinary  expenditures  are  not  increased  and  the  pur- 
chases of  the  debt  are  discontinued,  a  greater  reduction  in  taxation  can, 
of  course,  be  made  than  if  we  adhere  to  the  policy  of  reducing  the 
debt.  I  have  no  faith,  however,  in  the  supposed  benefits  of  a  national 
debt;  neither  do  I  believe  in  the  policy  of  national  deficit  financiering, 
or  in  the  efficacy  of  the  restraining  influence  of  such  a  system.  We 
cannot  tell  what  national  trials  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  our 
country,  and  we  should  not  selfishly  transfer  to  posterity  any  burden  of 
debt  which  the  present  peace  and  our  abundant  resources  enable  us  easily 
to  discharge. 

In  closing  his  extremely  able  report  to  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  suggests  that  this  is  a  most  favorable  time  "  to  enter  upon  judi- 
cious measures  to  eliminate  such  elements  of  financial  weakness  as  ex- 
perience has  brought  into  view,  and  to  perfect,  if  possible,  our  now  im- 
perfect system  of  currency."  In  accordance  with  his  suggestion  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  good  time  to  repeal  the  obsolete  sinking-fund  law 
of  1862,  whose  inefficiency  experience  has  effectually  demonstrated. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  revert  to  Gallatin's  policy  and  make  a 
permanent  annual  appropriation  of  a  sum  that  will  be  sufficient,  in  con- 
nection with  the  occasional  use  of  the  annual  surplus,  to  discharge  the 
outstanding  bonds  as  they  mature.  Such  a  policy,  definite  in  its  terms 
and  certain  in  its  action,  would  enable  us  to  adjust  more  nearly  than  we 
can  now  do  our  annual  receipts  to  our  annual  expenditures.  With  such 
a  permanent  appropriation  we  should  still  be  justified  in  making  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  our  present  revenues.  Such  a  reduction  should, 
however,  be  made  with  caution.  While  a  large  surplus  in  the  Treasury 
offers  a  tempting  invitation  to  extravagant  appropriations,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  presents,  on  the  other  hand,  an  attractive  inducement  to  an  in- 
considerate curtailment  of  the  revenues.  Congress  is  now  given  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  shun  the  folly  of  1836,  avoid  the  blunder  of  1857, 
and  demonstrate  for  the  first  time  its  ability  to  deal  successfully  with  a 
large  and  increasing  surplus. 

In  1817  two  million  dollars  was  considered  a  sufficient  working 
balance  for  the  Treasury;  in  1837  five  million  dollars  was  held  to  be 
ample ;  at  the  present  time  fifty  million  dollars  would  undoubtedly  meet 
all  ordinary  demands.     There  is  now  in  the  Treasury  a  sum  of  120  mil- 
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lions  over  and  above  a  reservation  of  50  millions.  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  public  credit,  the  accumulation  of  money  in  the  National 
Treasury  is  not  only  of  no  benefit  to  the  Government,  but  it  is  a  posi- 
tive injury  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country. 

The  present  condition  of  our  finances  and  our  prospective  revenues 
recommend  the  diversion  into  the  channels  of  productive  private  en- 
terprises of  some  80  millions  which  now  flow  annually  into  the  vaults 
of  the  Treasury  in  the  shape  of  war  revenue  taxes.  Sound  financial 
policy  and  the  preservation  of  good  faith  with  the  people  who  have  borne 
these  taxes  urge  their  repeal  before  another  fiscal  year  begins. 

No  other  portion  of  the  public  debt  has  caused  the  country  as  much 
trouble  as  the  United  States  notes.  As  originally  issued,  they  consti- 
tuted the  worst  kind  of  a  forced  loan,  justified  only  by  the  inexorable 
demands  of  war  and  the  stern  necessity  of  self-preservation.  The  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  and  the  issue  of  these  notes  —  both  being  due 
to  the  absence  of  an  adequate  banking  system  —  cost  the  Government 
several  himdred  million  dollars  thi'ough  the  payment  of  bond  pm-chases 
in  these  notes  at  a  heavy  discount  and  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  in 
gold.  The  total  issue  of  these  notes  was,  in  round  numbers,  450  mil- 
lions. Over  100  millions  were  redeemed  before  their  redemption  was 
stopped.  Of  the  amount  redeemed,  29  millions  were  added  to  the  sink- 
ing fund,  which  also  contains  26  millions  of  fractional  cmrency. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  sinking-fund  law,  so  far  as  the 
statement  of  an  account  goes,  interest  on  this  redeemed  paper  is  com- 
puted at  six  per  cent,  while  interest  on  the  other  securities  in  the  sink- 
ing fund  is  calculated  at  the  rate  which  they  bore  when  redeemed,  and 
varies  from  2  to  7.3  per  cent.  What  could  more  effectually  demonstrate 
the  folly  of  the  superstition  that  a  cancelled  debt  earns  compound  inter- 
est than  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  fiction  that  this  paper  currency, 
which  bore  no  interest  while  it  was  alive,  is  able,  now  that  it  has  been 
dead  and  entombed  for  a  generation  in  the  vaults  of  the  sinking  fund,  to 
"  earn  "  six  y^er  cent  annually  ? 

In  his  report  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  suggests  a  use  to  which 
the  United  States  notes  might  be  put  in  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  our  national  Ijanking  system.  This  plan  deserves  most  careful  con- 
sideration if  the  greenbacks  are  to  be  preserved.  But  why  should  we 
retain  for  any  purpose  the  worst  portion  of  the  public  indebtedness? 
Following  in  the  line  of  the  closing  recommendation  of  the  report,  is  not 
this  an  appropriate  time  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  final  re- 
demption of  these  notes?  The  Secretary  (jf  the  Treasury  under  wliose 
40 
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guidance  our  currency  shall  be  reduced  to  gold  and  silver,  and  paper 
representing  coin,  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  his  contemporaries ;  and, 
whether  he  receives  this  or  not,  posterity  will  add  his  name  to  the  roll 
of  our  greatest  national  financiers. 

The  lessons  of  the  history  of  the  sinking  fund  and  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt  are  important  and  should  frequently  be  recalled.  Al- 
though nations  should  always  be  prepared,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the 
unexpected,  sudden  emergencies  will  arise  which  call  for  abnormal  ex- 
penditures and  justify  extraordinary  measures,  including  sometimes,  in 
dire  extremities,  forced  loans  and  the  issue  of  irredeemable  currency. 

In  these  days  of  extended  international  credit  a  national  hoard  is  of 
little  or  no  benefit  to  the  Government,  while  the  concentration  of  money, 
by  withdrawing  it  from  the  channels  of  productive  industry,  is  a  direct 
injury  to  the  people.  A  nation  that  promptly  pays  its  debts  can  con- 
tract new  debts  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  Nations,  like  individuals, 
can  provide  for  the  payment  of  their  indebtedness  only  by  economy  and 
saving.  An  automatically  working  sinking  fund  is  a  myth.  No  sink- 
ing fund  can  be  devised  that  will  even  operate  constantly,  with  certainty 
and  precision.  For  this  there  are  two  reasons :  (1)  the  discharge  of  the 
public  debt,  and  even  the  payment  of  interest,  must  yield  at  times  to  the 
superior  demands  of  the  State  for  its  own  preservation ;  and  (2)  even  a 
sovereign  Legislature  cannot  bind  the  hands  of  its  successors. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  public  revenues  are  so  sudden  and  so  incapable 
of  being  foretold  that  reduction  of  revenue,  when  justifiable,  should  always 
be  made  gradually  and  with  caution.  Temporary  or  emergency  taxes 
should  be  repealed  before  changes,  designed  solely  for  revenue  reduc- 
tion, are  made  in  the  permanent  sources  of  the  national  income. 

The  history  of  the  debts  of  modern  nations  —  for  national  debts  are 
a  matter  of  the  last  two  hundred  years  —  has  demonstrated  the  vast 
difference  that  exists  between  the  principles  of  private  and  public 
financiering.  The  chief  aim  of  the  man  engaged  in  private  business  is 
the  accumulation  of  a  surplus  and  its  profitable  investment.  Wise  and 
successful  public  financiering  consists,  however,  in  the  nicest  possible 
adjustment  of  receipts  to  expenditures ;  avoiding  both  constantly  recur- 
ring deficits  and  a  constantly  accumulating  surplus. 

In  conclusion,  the  story  of  the  payment  of  our  national  debt  enforces 
this  precept,  that  periods  of  peace  and  prosperity  should  be  devoted  to 
the  discharge  of  national  obligations  and  to  laying  the  sm^e  foundations 
for  future  public  credit;  for  it  is  a  nation's  credit,  and  not  its  army  or 
navy,  that  makes  it  impregnable.  Henry  Sherman  Boutell. 
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By  the  death  of  Li  Hung  Chang  China  has  lost  not  only  her  gi'eatest 
statesman  of  modern  times,  but  her  most  widely  known  citizen.  The 
400,000,000  of  China,  as  well  as  the  millions  of  all  continents,  know 
his  name  and  something  of  his  history.  In  this  fact  alone  may  be  seen 
his  striking  preeminence.  When  before  has  a  representative  of  the 
Mongolian  race  made  an  impression  on  the  people  of  Asia,  Europe,  and 
America  ?  His  success  became  evident  when  these  three  continents  con- 
centrated their  armies  and  diplomacy  in  the  capital  of  China.  Greater 
even  than  any  emperor  of  his  lifetime  is  he;  for  in  all  languages  his 
name  is  spoken  even  by  childi^en  and  the  illiterate,  while  only  scholars 
can  distinguish  one  emperor  in  China  from  another.  Tall  and  stately 
as  he  was  in  stature,  he  towered  above  his  fellows  in  intellect,  and  espe- 
cially in  diplomacy.  President  Grant  had  good  reason  for  saying  that 
the  three  greatest  men  he  had  met  in  his  tour  around  the  world  were 
William  Ewart  Gladstone,  Prince  Bismarck,  and  Li  Hung  Chang. 

With  what  royal  honors  was  he  received  in  Europe  and  North 
America !  And  yet  it  was  known  that  at  the  time  he  was  not  a  persona 
grata  with  the  Court  of  his  own  country.  The  greatness  of  the  man 
and  his  past  achievements  commended  him  to  the  fair-minded  of  other 
lands  while  in  his  own  country  he  was  without  honor  and  looked  on 
with  suspicion. 

His  preeminence  was  imique.  The  highest  official  rank  in  China  is 
that  of  First  Grand  Secretary  of  State,  and  this  rank  was  bestowed  on 
him  iu  1875.  He  was  the  first  Chinese  to  be  thus  honored  during 
the  present  Manchu  dynasty.  During  the  China-Japan  war,  when  one 
attempt  after  another  had  been  made  not  only  to  degrade  l\im  from  all 
rank  and  h(juor,  but  to  take  his  life,  he  was  im][jerially  appointed  to  be 
the  one  minister  with  plenipotentiary  powers  to  negotiate  peace  with 
victorious  Japan.  Again  in  1900,  after  princes,  nobles,  and  various 
Manchu  dignitaries  had  rushed  the  Government  into  the  policy  of  exter- 
minating foreigners,  Li  Hung  Chang,  opposed  to  this  policy,  was 
appointed  to  sue  for  peace,  even  before  the  allies  had  captured  Peking  or 
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relieved  the  legations.  While  many  mistrusted  him,  he  was  still  the 
only  man  to  fill  the  breach  made  by  Manchu  folly.  He  had  his  ene- 
mies, but  he  was  called  to  the  leadership  —  placed  there,  in  fact,  by  the 
command  of  his  sovereign.  Though  accused  of  being  a  traitor,  and  even 
while  thus  accused,  he  was  given  such  power  as,  in  the  hands  of  a 
traitor,  would  have  ruined  the  empire.  His  strong  personality  won  him 
victories,  and  made  him  again  and  again  indispensable. 

The  quality  that  saved  him,  and  so  saved  the  empire,  was  his  patri- 
otism. More  than  once  was  he  urged,  in  the  days  of  his  greatest 
strength,  when  head  of  both  the  navy  and  the  army  of  the  North,  to  go 
to  Pekin,  overthrow  the  Manchus,  and  seize  the  throne.  He  always 
spurned  such  counsels.  He  remained  loyal  to  the  Empress  Dowager 
from  the  first  time  that  she  assumed  the  regency,  in  1860.  He  despised 
the  easy-going,  superficial,  narrow-minded  imperial  nobles  and  Manchu 
mandarins ;  but  he  put  forth  his  utmost  energ}^  in  hours  of  crisis,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Manchu  dynasty.  He  realized,  perhaps, 
that  amid  the  complications  which  the  presence  of  foreign  powers  had 
produced  no  new  rule  established  by  himself  could  succeed;  or  it  may 
be  that  he  preferred  to  bequeath  to  coming  generations  a  reputation  for 
fidelity  and  loyalty  in  the  service  of  his  supreme  patron,  the  Empress 
Dowager.  AMiatever  his  motives,  his  public  record  evinces  a  patriotism 
which  many  have  supposed  did  not  exist  in  China. 

As  far  as  his  personal  allegiance  was  concerned,  he  was  loyal  more 
to  the  Empress  Dowager  than  to  her  adopted  son,  the  Emperor  Kuang- 
hsu.  The  latter  he  regarded  as  weak-minded ;  the  former  he  eulogized, 
notwithstanding  her  avarice  and  her  complicity  in  the  outrages  of  1900. 
It  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  if  he  could  have  maintained  a  feeling  of  devotion 
to  the  dynasty,  had  he  felt  no  personal  admiration  for  the  woman  who 
for  forty  years  has  exercised  the  predominant  authority. 

In  addition  to  a  personal  attachment  there  was  in  him,  as  in  most 
Chinese,  a  conservative  element,  which  turned  from  revolution  and  held 
to  existing  order  and  traditional  rule.  Though  a  supporter  of  the  Man- 
chu dynasty  he  was  yet  a  typical  Chinaman,  devoted  to  the  teachings 
of  the  ancient  sages,  and  ready  to  observe  the  usages  of  his  people. 
When  only  twenty -five  years  of  age  he  won  a  degree  in  the  thii'd  or 
metropolitan  examination,  and  ever  after  he  was  a  defender  of  ideas, 
manners,  and  things  Chinese. 

With  all  his  conservatism  he  possessed  the  opposite  quality  of  pro- 
gressiveness.  While  admiring  the  history  and  teachings  of  his  own 
country,  he  was  quick  to  advocate  improvements  from  abroad.     For 
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more  than  twenty  years  before  the  war  with  Japan  he  was  the  leader 
of  Chinese  progress.  Through  him  more  than  anyone  else  telegraphs, 
steamships,  railways,  a  foreign-trained  army,  a  navy,  arsenals,  foreign 
medicine,  hospitals,  and  other  Western  ideas  were  introduced.  He 
faced  ridicule  that  the  new  might  win  its  way.  It  was  during  this  pe- 
riod that,  as  viceroy  at  Tientsin,  he  gained  the  reputation  among  all  for- 
eigners of  being  the  virtual  premier  of  China.  If  foreigners  desired  a 
concession  or  syndicate,  they  came  to  him.  If  the  Peking  Government 
needed  assistance  in  dealing  with  the  representatives  of  other  Govern- 
ments, it  came  to  him.  His  confreres  might  think  of  making  him  a 
cat's-paw,  but  he  was  more  apt  to  become  a  dictator.  He  was  the  mid- 
dleman between  China  and  the  West.  International  treaties,  mercantile 
compacts,  concessionaiy  agreements,  papers  for  the  employment  of  for- 
eigners—  all  these  depended  on  his  approval  and  seal.  He  was  pro- 
Chinese,  but  he  was  spoken  of,  and  often  denounced,  as  pro-foreign. 
Slanderers  dubbed  him  "the  second  grade  foreign  devil."  Few  under- 
stood him  as  he  really  was. 

His  spirit  of  reform  differed  from  that  of  the  young  reformers,  who 
rushed  the  Emperor  headlong  into  trouble  in  1898.  He  was  conserva- 
tively progressive;  they  were  radically  progressive.  He  had  the  slow- 
ness of  age ;  they  had  the  speed  of  youth.  Many  of  their  ideas  had  been 
his  proposition,  but  he  did  not  recognize  them.  He  spoke  of  the  young 
men  as  crazy,  and  they  regarded  him  as  an  obstructionist.  They  be- 
lieved in  themselves  as  leaders  and  saviors  of  China;  while  it  was  his 
belief  that  he  alone  could  do  anything  of  value,  and  that  without  his 
advice  and  guidance  the  coimtry  would  come  to  ruin.  Hence  it  was 
that,  whether  progressive  Chinese  or  reactionary  Mauchus  were  in  power, 
he  became  despondent  as  to  the  future  of  China  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  neglect  or  encouragement  which  he  himself  received. 

It  is  also  noticeable  that  reforms  which  he  favored  were  material 
rather  than  moral.  He  was  more  affected  by  outside  glamour  and  attrac- 
tiveness tlian  ])\  exhortations  to  moral  reformation  and  the  adoption  of 
a  new  religion.  He  thought  that  China  possessed  enough  moral  sayings, 
and  that  what  she  needed  was  practical,  visible,  tangible  improvements. 
Furthermore,  he  was  convinced  that  Western  nations  were  ahead  of 
China,  not  in  morals,  still  less  in  ethical  teac'hing,  l)ut  in  material  civili- 
zation. In  fact,  viewing  him  as  a  reformer,  we  must  confess  that  lie 
failed  to  inculcate  honesty  or  to  resist  the  various  forms  of  official  cor- 
ruption. He  regarded  it  all  as  mere  custom,  and  thought  that,  for  the 
present,  Chinese  custom  need  not  be  changed  to  foreign  custom,  espe- 
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cially  when  the  latter  might  not  be  adaptable  or  easy  of  operation.  Both 
he  and  his  elder  brother,  Li  Han  Chang,  began  life  poor,  but  accumulated 
large  fortunes,  which  for  the  most  part  could  have  come  only  through 
their  official  positions.  They  have  therefore,  with  some  reason,  been 
criticised  as  corrupt,  even  by  those  foreigners  and  Chinese  who  have 
used  corrupt  methods  to  gain  their  own  ends. 

This  feature  of  his  political  creed  and  practice  illustrates  his  attitude 
toward  religion.  He  was  more  moved  by  material  results  in  religion, 
whatever  the  name,  than  by  its  spiiitual  character.  He  observed  certain 
religious  rites,  but  rather  as  rites  than  as  matters  of  principle.  He  was 
a  typical  Confucianist  in  tliinking  little  of  the  future  life,  and  in  con- 
cerning himself  little  with  dogmas  as  distinct  from  conduct.  And  yet 
for  years  he  had  prepared  his  coffin,  desiring  to  enter  on  his  long  journey 
according  to  respectable  Chinese  usage.  He  did  not  believe  that  death 
ends  all,  neither  did  he  try  to  think  out  what  life  hereafter  is  to  be. 
He  was  an  indifferentist  rather  than  an  agnostic,  and  was  inclined  to 
materialism  rather  than  to  spiritualism.  As  to  Christianity,  he  favored 
the  practice  of  missionary  physicians  more  than  the  preaching  of  mis- 
sionary evangelists.  He  preferred  the  Eoman  Catholic  missions  for 
their  organization,  and  Protestant  missions  for  intermeddling  less  in  the 
native  courts,  and  for  the  benefits  accruing  through  their  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  translations  of  scientific  books.  He  often  complained  that 
missionaries  were  a  great  nuisance,  but  he  was  prompt  to  give  them  such 
protection  as  the  treaties  required.  Being  an  indifferentist  he  made  less 
objection  to  religious  toleration  than  a  more  religious  but  more  bigoted 
man  would  have  done.  He  read  the  Bible  at  times,  for  he  had  no  fear 
of  being  made  a  convert. 

In  the  course  of  my  first  conversation  with  him,  after  I  had  lived  as 
missionary  for  seven  years  in  a  region  near  the  sacred  birthplace  of  Con- 
fucius and  Mencius,  he  magnified  Confucianism  by  catechizing  me  as 
follows :  "  Why  do  you  missionaries  come  to  China  ?  "  "  To  reform  the 
Chinese  people,"  I  replied.  "Oh,  you  needn't  do  that;  we  have  all  our 
sages  who  can  do  that."  "But  we  have  heard  that  there  are  some  who 
cannot  be  reformed  by  Confucianism,  and  so  we  thought  to  try  what 
Christianity  could  do."  "Oh,  if  our  religion  cannot  reform  them,  a  for- 
eign religion  cannot."  "But,"  I  insisted,  "give  it  a  chance.  If  Chris- 
tianity cannot  do  any  good  to  your  people,  reject  it;  but  if  it  can  do 
good,  accept  it."  "  Useless ! "  —  with  a  shake  of  the  head  —  "  useless !  " 
As  a  parting  shaft,  when  he  accompanied  me  to  the  door,  he  asked :  "  How 
soon  are  you  leaving  for  your  home  country? "     "In  three  weeks,"  was 
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the  innocent  reply.  "Well,"  with  a  twinkle,  "you  needn't  come  back. 
You  had  better  stay  in  America  to  reform  the  Americans,  so  that  they 
will  treat  our  people  a  little  better." 

As  a  key  to  his  character  he  might  be  termed  a  fatalist.  He  was  a 
remarkable  example  of  resignation.  During  the  China- Japan  war,  when 
all  China's  woes  and  defeats  were  being  traced  to  his  mismanagement, 
and  edicts  were  being  issued  for  his  condemnation,  he  went  about  his 
yamen  at  Tientsin  quietly  attending  to  his  duties,  and  as  complacent  as 
in  the  former  days  of  his  widest  renown.  Whatever  Fate  decided  it 
was  useless  for  him  to  try  to  alter.  "Whatever  is,  is,"  was  his  creed. 
Circumstances  he  might  try  to  modify,  but  the  force  of  circumstances  he 
took  as  inexorable  law,  yielded  to  it,  and  was  content.  This  feature  of 
his  character  was  conspicuous  duriug  the  trying  negotiations  for  peace 
which  he,  with  Prince  Ching,  carried  on  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
eleven  powers.  What  he  thought  to  be  for  the  interests  of  his  country 
he  exerted  himseK  to  secure ;  but  when  he  received  an  ultimatum  he 
submitted,  and  made  the  best  of  an  unpleasant  situation.  He  did  not 
bewail  the  inevitable.  He  went  ahead  to  do  the  next  possible  thing, 
however  inferior  it  might  be  to  his  wish  or  ideal.  Very  few  can  equal 
the  Chinese  in  patience  and  cheerfulness  in  unpleasant  circumstances, 
and  Li  Hung  Chang  in  this  gift  stands  first. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  a  man  of  strong  passion.  He  would  de- 
noimce  his  attendants,  rage  at  any  who  opposed  him,  blurt  out  contemp- 
tuous remarks  to  inferior  rivals,  and  hurl  anathemas  at  those  who  differed. 
It  was  hard  for  self-respect  to  endure  his  contempt  and  anger.  And 
yet  his  greatest  fits  of  passion  had  a  humorous  side,  and  in  consequence 
could  be  gently  overlooked.  In  his  last  years  one  could  feel  that  his 
disposition  was  mellowiug,  and  could  admire  him  for  his  self-mastery. 

As  an  outcome  of  his  peculiar  temperament  he  became  a  champion 
tease.  Sometimes  his  teasing  was  tinctured  with  a  small  spice  of  spite, 
but  more  generally  it  was  made  palatable  by  the  essence  of  real  good- 
humor.  He  loved  a  joke,  but  still  more  loved  to  joke  others.  Pleas- 
antry was  a  relief  to  him.  To  "  poke  fun  "  was  his  evening  recreation 
after  the  performance  of  arduous  duties.  Even  serious  deliberations  were 
facilitated  by  laughter.  Probably  no  other  Chinese  official  shows  this 
trait  of  humor  and  sarcasm  to  as  large  a  degree.  Dignity  is  the  more 
usual  characteristic.  CTiinese  have  more  humor  than  foreigners  sup- 
pose, but  teasing  is  seldom  indulged  in  by  those  high  in  rank.  In  fact, 
it  would  generally  be  regarded  as  unbecoming ;  even  with  such  a  great 
man  as  Li  Hung  Chang  many  found  an  inclination  to  resent  it.     To  ap- 
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predate  it  placidly  one  needed  a  long  acquaintance  and  an  easy  attitude 
of  give  and  take. 

Not  only  was  he  a  champion  tease,  but  a  first-class  quiz.  Those 
who  came  to  interview  him  found,  on  leaving,  that  they  themselves  had 
been  interviewed.  His  familiarity  through  forty  years  with  persons  of 
all  classes  and  countries  made  it  natural  for  him  to  ask  questions.  His 
pseudonym  might  well  be  an  interrogation  point.  Many  of  his  ques- 
tions seemed  to  a  stranger  childish  or  perhaps  disrespectful,  but  through 
them  all  might  be  seen  an  inquiring  miud  eager  for  knowledge.  He 
was  especially  keen  on  knowing  how  much  money  a  man  had  or  had 
made.  It  seemed  to  him  as  practical  a  theme  as  any.  Cash  is  the 
common  talk  of  all  China;  and  Li  Hung  Chang  was  eager  to  discuss  with 
others  their  way  of  getting  a  fortune,  as  he  himself  was  eager  to  possess 
one  and  to  make  the  wisest  investments.  One's  age  was  always  inquired 
into,  as  it  generally  is  by  all  Chinese.  In  addition,  he  would  ask  if  his 
visitor,  whether  gentleman  or  lady,  was  married,  and  if  not,  why  not. 
Seeing  that  aU  respectable  Chinese  are  married,  he  esteemed  marriage 
an  honorable  theme  for  discussion,  as  also  an  honorable  custom  to  observe. 
His  queries  soon  showed  there  was  "  method  in  his  madness  "  of  quiz- 
zing. If  he  granted  an  interview,  he  proposed  to  compensate  himself 
by  gaiaing  light  upon  some  points.  This  was  his  purpose,  even  when  flat- 
tered by  persons  who  asked  to  be  allowed  an  interview  because  of  his 
greatness. 

Few  Chinese  officials  of  rank  have  been  more  approachable  than  this 
First  Grand  Secretary.  If  visitors  failed  to  see  him,  it  was  generally 
due  to  his  secretaries  or  attendants.  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  conspic- 
uous exclusiveness ;  but  his  guest-room  was  open  to  those  who  sov^ht 
admittance,  especially  if  they  came  from  abroad  and  were  properly  intro- 
duced. He  had  no  fear  of  espionage,  neither  was  he  afraid  to  express 
himself.  One  needed  to  be  quick-witted  to  gain  an  advantage  in  argu- 
ment with  him  or  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  any  of  his  secrets.  He  was 
generous  in  manner,  but  he  had  the  faculty  of  keeping  his  own  thoughts. 

No  doubt  a  large  part  of  his  friendly  approachableness  was  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  men  around  him.  He  knew  how  to  secure  the  aid  of 
others  and  to  utilize  the  peculiar  ability  of  each  one.  For  nearly  thirty- 
five  years  a  well-read,  well-balanced,  accomplished  American,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam W.  Pe thick,  acted  as  his  private  secretary,  translating  books  and 
articles  on  all  manner  of  topics.  Certainly  the  viceroy's  familiarity  with 
all  questions  depended  on  this  capable  assistant,  whose  biography  of  the 
distinguished  statesman  will  be  the  only  comprehensive  and  standard 
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one.  In  the  negotiatons  for  peace  between  China  and  Japan,  the  Chi- 
nese envoy  was  aided  not  only  by  Mr.  Pethick,  but  by  the  Hon.  John 
W.  Foster,  and  the  present  Chinese  ministers  to  Washington  and  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  In  the  negotiations  of  1901,  he  was  much  assisted 
by  the  diversified  talent  of  different  Chinese  who  were  his  prot^g^s ;  the 
only  foreigner  to  help  China  being  Sir  Robert  Hart,  who  was  an  official 
in  the  Chinese  Government,  and  especially  designated  by  the  Throne  to 
cooperate  with  the  two  Chinese  plenipotentiaries. 

A  man  of  massive  proportions,  stupendous  will,  wide  experience, 
great  authority,  and  a  large  and  amenable  following,  he  was  gentle  and 
kind  to  children.  He  especially  loved  to  see  the  children  of  his  foreign 
friends.  ThLs  weak,  helpless,  but  intelligent  old  man,  nearing  his  four- 
score years  and  his  journey  to  the  life  beyond,  would  insist  on  being  sup- 
ported to  his  feet  and  shaking  the  hand  of  a  little  one  who  might  be  his 
guest.  This  interest  in  children  is  characteristic  of  the  Chinese,  not- 
withstanding the  ruthless  massacre  which  closed  the  century. 

This  great  man,  the  "Grand  Old  Man,"  entered  on  the  twentieth 
century,  and  honorably  closed  a  long  and  useful  career,  unparalleled  in 
all  China's  history,  by  setting  his  seal  to  the  protocol  of  twelve  powers 
for  the  restoration  of  peace.  His  closing  task  was  unpleasant,  but  no 
one  else  in  China  could  have  done  better,  in  the  face  of  demands  sup- 
ported by  military  occupation.  The  height  of  his  power  and  popularity 
was  reached  from  1874  to  1894,  when  he  was  Viceroy  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Province,  Superintendent  of  Northern  Trade,  and  the  undelegated 
but  recognized  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  but  his  innate  greatness  was 
revealed  even  more  fuUy  during  the  last  months  of  his  life,  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  comply  and  not  to  dictate,  and  when  many  of  his  own 
dreams  and  enterprises  for  the  good  of  China  had  been  fraught  with 
catastrophe  through  the  folly  of  his  own  countrymen.  He  was  quite 
willing  to  say  "  Farewell " ;  he  saw  but  little  brightness  in  the  coming 
days  for  his  beloved  land.  Brave,  diligent,  high-minded,  patriotic,  keen, 
far-seeing,  uni([ue  in  personality,  with  a  grasp  on  the  questions  of  the 
hour,  ])orn  to  command  but  ending  life  in  a  great  act  of  submission,  appre- 
ciating friends  and  steadfastly  true  to  them,  loving  life  with  all  its  trag- 
edy and  romance,  and  yet  resigned  to  the  summons  to  depart,  he  stands 
among  men  as  one  deservedly  lionored,  one  whose  memory  will  live  in 
China  and  in  all  the  world.  Gilbert  Rkid. 


THE   EEFORMATION   OF   CRIMINALS. 

There  is  probably  no  subject  of  greater  importance  to  organized  so- 
ciety than  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  the  criminal  classes  so  as  to 
reduce  their  number  and  thereby  prevent  crime.  Criminals  there  always 
will  be,  and  hence  some  crime.  How  to  minimize  both  deserves  the 
best  thought  of  the  hour. 

Crime  is  largely  a  matter  of  heredity  and  envnonment.  Men  seldom 
become  criminals  imaided.  A  few  acts  of  crime  are  committed  under 
stress  of  extreme  necessity ;  but  the  men  by  whom  these  are  committed 
should  not  be  ranked  with  the  criminal  classes. 

It  is  often  said  that  crime  is  on  the  increase.  It  would  be  truer  to 
say  that  what  constitutes  crime  is  constantly  being  increased  by  legisla- 
tion. Our  State  Legislatm^es  at  every  session  pass  one  or  more  statutes, 
making  certain  acts  misdemeanors  which  were  not  so  before.  Eeal 
crime  and  actual  criminals  are  not  on  the  increase.  Professional  crimi- 
nals are  rapidly  fading  away  before  the  advancing  light  of  civilization 
and  education. 

Punishment  for  crime  has  much  to  do  with  making  criminals.  This 
statement  seems  paradoxical,  but  it  is  an  indisputable  fact.  Hundreds 
may  be  saved  from  a  life  of  crime  by  the  proper  administration  of  the 
criminal  laws.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  severity  of  punishment  was 
the  wise  com-se,  indeed  the  only  method,  to  prevent  crime.  Fear,  no 
doubt,  deters  many ;  but  it  is  not  fear  that  must  be  chiefly  relied  upon 
to  save  men  from  crime.  Crime  existed  when  men  were  drawn  and 
quartered,  and  when  death  was  the  penalty  not  only  for  murder  but  for 
many  minor  offences.  It  existed  when  the  death  penalty  was  inflicted 
in  public  places,  and  when  the  plucking  out  of  an  eye,  the  cutting  off  of 
the  hand,  and  various  other  kinds  of  torture  were  common  punishments. 
No  man  was  ever  made  better  by  being  put  in  the  stocks.  Severity  is 
useful  only  in  cases  in  which  reformation  is  hopeless,  and  in  which 
absolute  removal  from  all  social  intercourse  is  therefore  necessary. 

We  are  rapidly  coming  to  believe  that  kindness  and  close  supervi- 
sion are  the  best  preventives  of  crime.     There  is  no  more  cruel,  in- 
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human,  or  unwise  provision  than  that  of  the  Xew  York  Constitution 
which  requkes  the  judge  to  impose  for  a  second  offence  double  the  pen- 
alty fixed  by  law  for  the  crime  of  which  the  offender  is  convicted.  It 
simply  substitutes  brute  force  for  reason  and  righteousness.  Criminals 
and  penalties  must  both  be  gi-aded.  Time  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  so  doing.  Until  within  a  few  years  —  say  fifteen,  as  the  greatest 
period  —  all  the  States  confined  convicted  persons,  whatever  their  age 
or  offence,  in  the  same  prison,  and  the  penalty  imposed  had  to  be  served 
by  all  inmates  alike  for  the  term  imposed.  Such  is  still  the  case  in 
many  States.  But  gradually  there  has  grown  up,  as  a  first  step  in  crim- 
inal reformation,  a  system  of  reduction  of  time  for  good  behavior.  This 
was  established  at  first  largely  as  a  measm^e  to  assist  prison  discipline. 
It  was  found  to  be  successful  in  its  operation,  and  it  has  led  up  naturally 
to  two  other  systems,  now  existing  in  several  States,  namely,  conditional 
pardon  and  parole.  Conditional  pardon  and  parole  are  each  simply  a 
system  of  granting  to  a  prisoner,  by  the  governor  or  prison  board,  the 
right  to  go  at  large,  upon  good  behavior,  while  his  term  of  imprison- 
ment is  still  pending. 

As  a  part  of  the  parole  system  several  States  have  adopted  what  are 
called  —  inaptly,  I  think  —  indeterminate  sentences ;  that  is,  they  fix 
all  penalties  with  a  minimum  and  maximum  term  of  years.  To  illus- 
trate, they  provide  by  statute  that  a  person  convicted  of  larceny  shall 
serve  not  less  than  six  months  or  more  than  three  years ;  and  the  judge, 
in  sentencing,  simply  sentences  to  a  certain  prison  or  reformatory  where 
the  offender  must  stay  six  months,  but  may  be  paroled  at  any  time  after 
that  "to  be  at  large  during  good  behavior." 

The  good  effect  of  conditional  pardon  and  parole  statutes  in  the 
States  in  which  they  are  in  full  operation  is  remarkable.  In  Minnesota 
they  have  an  excellent  parole  law,  and  two  results  are  claimed  for  it : 
(1)  that  it  greatly  lessens  the  number  of  severe  punishments  necessary 
to  maiatain  a  high  standard  of  prison  discipline ;  and  (2)  that  it  affords  a 
humane  and  effective  means  of  reaching  and  bringing  out  the  better 
elements  of  the  prisoners.  The  statistics  in  that  State  show  fifty  per 
cent  less  of  solitary  confinement  cases  during  a  given  four  years  of  the 
operation  of  the  parole  law  than  for  a  like  number  of  years  preceding. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  were  released  on  parole  during  the  four 
years;  only  seventeen  violated  the  conditions;  and  only  three  escaped 
from  the  State.  Out  of  seventy-four  paroled  in  California,  only  eight 
violated  their  parole ;  sixty-six  remaining  at  large  and  doing  well.  Of 
128  paroled  in  Michigan,  only  nine  violated  their  parole,  all  others 
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receiving  honorable  discharges.  In  Massachusetts  and  some  other  States 
the  percentage  of  good  results  is  even  greater.  Governor  Yoorhees,  of 
New  Jersey,  mentions  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1900, 
that  of  all  the  prisoners  paroled  in  that  State  not  five  per  cent  have 
returned  to  crime. 

We  can  easily  see  how  this  result  is  attained.  To  get  the  parole, 
the  prisoner  is  upon  his  good  behavior  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  prison. 
It  is  an  indispensable  condition  that  he  shall  have  obeyed  the  prison 
rules.  And,  of  course,  as  soon  as  he  is  out  on  parole  he  must  be  still 
upon  good  behavior  in  order  to  remain  at  large ;  otherwise,  he  will  be 
returned  to  the  prison  at  once.  Each  paroled  man  is  required  to  report 
monthly  to  the  prison  authorities,  on  prescribed  forms,  where  he  is  and 
what  he  is  doing,  with  the  endorsement  of  his  employer  or  some  other 
person  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  his  report.  If  he  breaks  his  parole,  he 
is  liable  to  punishment,  as  if  he  escaped  from  prison.  Hence  the  result, 
as  seen  in  the  illustrations  here  given,  shows  that  but  few  of  the  pris- 
oners leave  the  State.  It  would  be  too  great  a  risk  to  take ;  because,  if 
caught,  they  would  be  brought  back,  convicted,  and  compelled  to  serve 
out  not  only  the  remainder  of  the  old  sentence,  but  a  severe  additional 
one  for  breach  of  their  parole. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  system  holds  the  person  paroled  to  rec- 
titude of  conduct  from  motives  both  of  hope  and  of  fear  —  hope  for  full 
pardon  and  continued  liberty,  and  fear  of  a  much  more  severe  imprison- 
ment if  the  parole  is  violated.  It  also  enables  him  to  support  his  fam- 
ily, if  he  has  one,  and  relieves  the  public  of  any  charge  for  him  and  his. 
It  gives  the  State  a  citizen  mstead  of  a  convict,  and  inculcates  honesty, 
not  only  from  motives  of  necessity,  but  because  it  is  evidently  the  only 
policy  that  can  make  life  a  success. 

Another  matter  of  equal  importance  in  criminal  administration  re- 
lates not  to  the  confinement,  but  to  the  place  of  confinement.  Different 
persons  should  be  differently  confined.  Young  offenders  should  never 
be  confined  with  old  or  confirmed  criminals.  Every  State  should  have 
a  reformatory,  wherein  only  persons  convicted  for  the  first  time  and 
under  a  certain  age,  say  twenty-five  or  thirty,  should  be  confined.  Im- 
prisonment for  this  class  of  offenders  should  be  entirely  reformatory, 
never  punitive.  Reformation,  not  punishment,  is  what  the  State  should 
seek  in  the  case  of  the  youthful  first  offender.  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Wisconsin  abeady  have  such  institutions.  They  are  caUed  by  the  name 
of  reformatories. 
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There  is  no  work  on  which  a  State  can  so  well  afford  to  spend  its 
money  as  that  which  may  save  the  young  from  paths  of  crime,  and  stay 
the  possible  criminal  impulse  at  the  very  threshold  of  life.  To  send  an 
eighteen-year-old  boy  to  the  State's  prison  for  a  first  offence,  and  con- 
demn him  to  fellowship  with  confirmed  criminals  for  a  period  of  years, 
is  a  greater  crime  against  the  State  than  any  offence  that  such  a  youth 
is  likely  to  have  committed.  Almost  every  first  offence  of  a  young  per- 
son is  the  result  of  environment.  There  are  nearly  always  mitigating 
circumstances.  Of  course,  to  discharge  such  an  offender  without  pun- 
ishment is  not  possible  in  every  case;  but  to  send  him  to  the  State's 
prison  is  very  unfortunate,  if  not  cruel.  Placing  him  in  a  reformatory, 
in  which  he  will  learn  the  value  of  discipline  and  from  which  he  may 
be  paroled,  being  taught  thereby  the  importance  of  industry,  good  com- 
pany, and  honesty,  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  which  will  prob- 
ably succeed  in  turning  such  a  youth  into  a  good  citizen.  No  cost  is 
too  great  to  achieve  such  a  result.  Every  humane  judge  wishes  for  such 
an  institution  every  sentence  day. 

First  offenders  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  held  in  confine- 
ment for  reformation  only.  They  should  never  be  compelled  to  put  on 
a  humiliating  garb.  They  should  never  walk  with  the  lock-step.  They 
should  never  be  punished  in  any  degi-ading  manner.  They  should  be 
taught  to  hope ;  to  feel  that  there  are  better  things  for  them,  and  that 
their  retention  in  the  reformatory  is  for  instruction  rather  than  for 
pimishment. 

An  address  delivered  some  time  ago  by  the  warden  of  the  Ohio  State 
penitentiary  contains  some  startling  statements  as  to  the  effect  of  kindly 
prison  discipline  and  sympathy.     He  said : 

I  addressed  myself  to  the  moral  side  of  the  question  of  convict  treatment  and 
reformation.  I  will  let  the  results  speak  for  themselves.  Of  the  2,300  men  confined 
in  the  institution,  but  a  fraction  of  100  require  disciplinary  punishment.  And  this 
punishment  is  not  the  paddle.  Nor  are  men  stripped  naked  when  brought  into  the 
prison  court.  Their  ca.ses  are  as  thoroughly  investigated  as  are  the  charges  against 
the  citizen  on  the  outside.  The  punishments  inflicted  are  loss  of  good  time  earned, 
degradation  in  class,  and  solitary  confinement.  We  have  three  classes:  First,  sec- 
ond, and  third.  The  third  wear  stripes  ;  the  first  a  blue  giay  uniform  ;  the  second  a 
check  suit.  In  a  population  averaging  more  than  2,.*J00,  there  are  less  than  sixty  men 
in  the  third  grade  or  class.  .  .  .  Even  the  outward  appearance  of  the  prisoners  shows  a 
marked  improvement.  They  march  no  more  in  the  degrading  lock  step,  but  in  double 
files,  like  soldiers,  with  heads  erect.  Their  eyes,  those  "windows  of  the  soul,"  re- 
flect the  self-respect  they  feel  and  wliich  it  has  been  my  constant  effort  to  inculcate. 

The  reformatoiy  for  first  offenders  under  thirty  years  of  age  is  mod- 
em in  all  its  principles  of  criminal  i-e formation.     One  of  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  Act  of  1899,  creating  the  Indiana  reformatory^  is  that  the 
board  of  managers  shall  provide  for  the  thorough  training  of  each  inmate 
in  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education,  and  in  such  trade  or 
handicraft  work  as  will  enable  him,  upon  his  release,  to  earn  his  own 
support;  and  shall  establish  and  maintain  and  make  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  common  schools  and  trade  schools.  Among  the  rules  of  this 
reformatory  is  one  which  requires  that  the  common-school  instructor 
"shall  examine  inmates  on  their  entering  the  institution  as  to  their 
proficiency  in  the  several  branches  of  an  English  education,  as  taught  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  State,  and  shall  assign  each  inmate  to  the 
class  or  classes  he  deems  him  best  fit  to  enter."  Another  requnes  the 
trade-school  instructor  to  "examine  and  determine  to  what  manual  em- 
ployment each  inmate  should  be  assigned,  and  in  which  department  or 
class  in  the  manual  training  school  instruction  should  be  given." 

One  of  the  gi^eat  problems  of  the  age  is  how  to  save  the  young  from 
becoming  criminals.  It  is  a  much  more  serious  question  than  even  the 
ordinarily  thoughtful  man  imagines.  Personal  experience,  covering  sev- 
eral years,  has  given  the  present  writer  convictions  on  this  subject  so 
strong  as  to  be  irresistible.  Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  entry  into 
crime  of  a  boy  eighteen  years  of  age  will,  in  almost  every  case,  lead 
to  information  which  will  show  that  his  offence  was  mainly  due  to  the 
environment  of  enforced  evil  associations,  bad  home  influences,  or  other 
improper  surroundings.  There  is  excuse  —  at  least,  great  extenuation 
—  for  these  boys.  When  they  stand  for  the  first  time  before  the  court 
it  is  the  turning  point  in  their  lives.  A  term  of  imprisonment  means  a 
loss  of  self-respect  and  a  probable  assurance  of  a  continuance  in  criminal 
association  and  life. 

Within  the  last  few  years  —  less  than  ten  —  there  has  grown  up  in 
some  States  a  system  known  as  probation  for  first  offenders.  It  takes 
the  offender  at  the  very  threshold  of  a  criminal  life,  and,  instead  of  im- 
posing a  sentence  of  imprisonment  upon  him,  commits  him  to  the  cus- 
tody of  a  probation  officer  in  whose  care  it  permits  him  to  remain  at 
large.  The  system  had  its  origin  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where 
its  admirable  results  have  received  the  commendation  of  courts,  legisla- 
tures, philanthropists,  and  all  humane  citizens.  A  study  of  the  statistics 
of  its  operation  has  gained  for  the  system  the  universal  approbation  of 
aU  investigators,  and  has  produced  earnest  advocates  for  its  adoption 
in  many  other  States.  Three  States,  at  least,  have  adopted  it  in  part 
within  the  last  two  years.  It  is  pending  in  the  legislatui-es  of  several. 
It  will  be  eventually  adopted  in  aU. 
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In  1900,  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  adopted  the  system  in  a  very 
short  and  simple  statute.  The  New  Jersey  statute  is  more  liberal 
and  less  restricted  in  the  powers  it  confers  upon  the  court  and  probation 
officer  than  is  that  of  any  other  State  which  has  adopted  the  system. 
Probation  is  parole  before  sentence  or  imprisonment.  It  is  the  most 
salutary  method  yet  devised  to  save  men  from  wrecking  their  lives  and 
from  devoting  themselves  to  a  career  of  crime.  It  takes  the  first  of- 
fender and  gives  him  a  chance.  The  operative  section  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Act  reads : 

In  case  the  record  of  any  person  convicted  of  crime  shall  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court  so  justify,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court  in  which  the  conviction  is  had,  in- 
stead of  imposing  the  penalty  provided  by  law  for  the  offence,  to  suspend  the  impo- 
sition of  the  penalty,  and  to  order  the  person  so  convicted  to  be  placed  upon  proba- 
tion under  the  care  of  such  probation  officer  for  such  time  and  upon  such  conditions 
as  the  court  in  its  order  may  determine. 

The  court  is  required  to  establish  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
probation  officer  and  of  convicted  persons  committed  to  his  care,  and  to 
enforce  the  observance  thereof. 

The  results  attained  under  the  operation  of  this  act  in  a  single  county 
of  New  Jersey  —  the  county  of  Essex,  in  which  is  the  large  city  of 
Newark  —  are  most  remarkable.  The  probation  officer  was  appointed 
on  April  1,1900.  Up  to  December  1, 1901,  a  period  of  twenty  months, 
he  had  had  committed  to  his  custody  193  persons  —  184  males  and  9 
females  —  and  of  these  only  15  have  broken  their  probation,  have  failed 
to  report  to  the  officer,  or  have  been  rearrested  for  additional  criminal 
acts.  Of  the  193,  there  were  88  male  and  7  female  adults,  77  males  and 
2  females  between  16  and  21  years  of  age,  and  19  boys  under  16  years 
of  age. 

The  New  Jersey  law  applies  only  to  cases  in  which  the  offender  is 
under  accusation  or  indictment  for  crime.  Hence,  these  193  persons 
were  all  committed  to  the  probation  officer  by  the  quarter  sessions  court ; 
and  but  for  this  officer  all  would  probably  have  served  at  least  a  short 
term  in  the  jjenitentiary.  They  have  been  saved  from  that.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  effect  upon  tlie  future  life  and  cliaracter  of  these  persons 
is  beyond  estimation.  It  is  the  difference  between  loss  of  self-respect 
and  increase  of  self-respect.  In  the  one  case,  the  State  is  pushing  the 
man  farther  down  the  road  of  crime ;  in  the  other,  it  is  helping  him  up 
and  away  from  that  highway. 

Much  of  the  good  result  of  the  proljation  system  depends,  as  in  all 
other  agencies,  upon  the  way  it  is  administered  and  the  character  of  the 
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probation  officer  himself.  It  can  be  ruined  by  blunders  or  carelessness 
in  operation.  Those  who  enforce  it  must  be  as  stern  as  they  are  humane, 
and  as  kind  as  they  are  firm.  The  offender  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  State  has  an  interest  in  his  retrieving  his  error  by  a  life  of  good  citi- 
zenship ;  that  the  judge  who  has  permitted  him  to  go  has  done  so  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  redeem  himself ;  and  that  the  probation  officer,  in  whose 
custody  he  is,  is  full  of  kindness  to  aid  him  in  accomplishing  that  re- 
sult. When  the  system  is  thus  worked,  its  beneficent  results  are  past 
calculation.  Crime  will  be  lessened  by  the  only  possible  method,  the 
reduction  of  criminals.  Any  system  which  will  hasten  the  advent  of  so 
desirable  a  result  is  worthy  to  receive  the  best  thought  of  this  enlightened 
age.  J.  Franklin  Fort. 
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For  many  years  discussion  has  waxed  and  waned  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  caring  for  dependent  children.  The  free-home  system  and 
the  boarding-out  plan  have  each  faithful  advocates.  Some  hold  that  no 
institution  should  be  used ;  others,  that  there  should  be  a  combination 
of  the  institution  and  the  family -home.  The  National  Conference  of 
Charities  of  1899,  by  adopting  the  report  of  its  Committee  on  Child- 
saving,  ended  the  controversy  between  the  institution  and  the  family- 
home  in  favor  of  the  latter,  which  it  declared  to  be  the  proper  and  nat- 
ural place  for  the  nurture  of  a  normal  child.  It  has  been  agreed,  also, 
that,  whatever  the  system  of  care,  supervision  is  necessary. 

Needy  children  are  to  be  found  in  every  community,  and  Legisla- 
tures have  enacted  laws  designed  to  give  them  the  chance  in  life  which 
would  otherwise  be  denied  them.  As  a  result  of  these  laws  various 
agencies  have  been  organized  for  the  care  of  such  children.  Their  work 
has  been  more  or  less  perfect,  according  to  circumstances.  Supervision 
of  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  State  has  appeared  to  be  a  plain  necessity ; 
but  what  the  best  method  of  supervision  may  be  is  an  open  question. 
Attention  is  centred  at  present  on  Indiana,  which  is  engaged  in  working 
out  the  problem  under  conditions  peculiarly  its  own.  A  study  of  the 
experience  of  that  State  will  show  both  the  necessity  for  State  supervi- 
sion and  its  value. 

In  this  jjaper,  the  word  "  dependent "  is  used  to  designate  children 
cared  for  at  the  public  expense,  other  than  those  in  reformatory  institu- 
tions, or  in  schools  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  the  blind,  or  the  feeble- 
minded. These  exceptions,  together  with  the  dependent  children  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Civil  War,  are  cared  for  in  State  institutions 
at  State  exjjense.  Dependence  may  be  the  result  of  orphanage,  neglect, 
ill-treatment,  poverty,  or  abandonment.  The  care  of  dependent  children 
includes  their  rescue  from  the  place  of  suffering,  tlieir  temporary  main- 
tenance and  training,  and  their  estal)lishment  in  surroundings  suitable 
for  the  development  of  respecta})le,  self-supporting  citizens.  Full  State 
supervision  would  naturally  include  such  work  as  would  give  to  the 
47 
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central  authority  a  complete  knowledge  of  each  child  requiring  public 
care,  and  would  secure  to  him  just  and  proper  treatment  at  every  step. 

The  law  providing  for  State  supervision  in  Indiana  was  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  of  1897,  and  vested  authority  in  a  State  agency  to  be 
appointed  and  controlled  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  work  began  on  April  1,  1897,  with  the  appointment  of  a 
State  agent.  On  May  1,  1899,  a  second  agent  was  placed  in  the  field, 
and  on  June  1,  1901,  a  third  was  employed.  The  duties  and  powers  of 
these  agents  are  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  the  law : 

Every  such  agent  shall  have  the  right,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  inspect  asy- 
lums carried  on  under  this  Act,  and  to  report  the  result  of  every  such  inspection  to 
such  Board  and  to  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  interested  therein.  He  shall 
seek  out  proper  permanent  homes  for  the  children  of  such  asylums,  or  who  are  in 
charge  of  such  associations,  as  are  hereinbefore  specified.  He  shall  visit  children 
for  whom  he  has  procured  permanent  homes,  and,  when  practicable,  other  children 
indentured  or  otherwise  placed  in  family-homes  by  any  association.  Such  agent  shall 
apportion  the  permanent  homes  found  by  him  among  the  dependent  children  in  the 
various  counties  in  such  a  manner  as  equitably  to  distribute  his  services.  He  shall 
keep  a  complete,  itemized  record  of  his  work,  and  shall  report  concerning  the  care, 
condition,  and  education  of  every  child  visited  by  him  to  the  association  or  Board 
of  Commissioners  from  which  it  was  received,  and  to  the  Board  of  State  Charities, 
and  if  at  any  time  he  is  convinced  that  any  child  under  his  supervision  is  not  re- 
ceiving proper  care  and  treatment,  he  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty, 
to  remove  such  child  from  the  home  in  which  it  has  been  placed  and  return  it  to 
the  association  or  county  from  which  it  came. 

The  principle  obtains  in  Indiana  that  each  community  shall  care  for 
its  own  poor.  In  the  matter  of  temporary  care,  the  cost  of  maintenance 
is  charged  against  the  smallest  political  division,  the  township.  Per- 
manent maintenance,  however,  is  made  a  charge  against  the  next  larger 
division,  the  county.  To  that  end,  each  county  is  authorized,  by  statute, 
to  have  within  its  limits  what  is  known  as  a  county  orphan  asylum,  or 
to  join  with  one  or  more  other  counties  in  the  maintenance  of  such  an 
asylum.  This  asylum  must  be  wholly  distinct  and  apart  from  the 
county  almshouse,  and  under  entirely  separate  management.  Dependent 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  sent  to  it.  The  law  of  the  State 
provides  that  no  child  between  the  ages  of  three  and  seventeen  years  may 
be  maintained  in  an  almshouse  longer  than  sixty  days,  and  makes  it  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  to  provide  for  the 
care  of  dependent  children  otherwise,  under  penalty  of  prosecution  for 
malfeasance  of  office. 

There  are  three  methods  of  administering  these  orphan  asylums. 
Their  ownership  is  vested  either  in  the  county,  or  in  an  incorporated 
association,  or  in  an  individual.     If  owned  by  the  county,  the  asylum  is 
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in  charge  of  an  association,  incorporated  under  the  Voluntary  Associa- 
tion Act,  or  of  a  matron,  employed  by  the  Board  of  Coimty  Commis- 
sioners. If  it  is  in  charge  of  an  association,  it  receives  from  the  county 
for  the  care  of  each  child  that  may  be  placed  in  the  asylum  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  diem.  If  it  is  in  charge  of  a  matron,  she  is  paid 
this  sum  and  furnishes  everything;  or  she  is  paid  a  regular  salary,  while 
the  county  furnishes  everything.  One  asylum  in  the  State  is  owned  by 
an  individual,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  caring  for  and  traiuing  so-called 
incorrigibles.  Her  compensation  for  this  work  is  also  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  cents  each  per  diem.  Whatever  may  be  the  method  of  pay- 
ment for  the  care  of  the  children,  the  payment  carries  with  it  the  obli- 
gation to  furnish  proper  support,  clothing,  and  moral  and  other  trainiug ; 
also  to  seek  out  suitable  family  homes  in  which  healthy  children  shall 
be  placed  on  indenture  or  by  adoption,  their  welfare  while  in  these  fami- 
lies being  secured  through  visits  and  reports. 

There  are  ninety-two  counties  iu  the  State,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  State  agency  there  were  forty-four  orphan  asylums 
receiving  public  wards.  Some  others  have  since  been  built,  and  three 
abandoned.  There  are  at  present  fifty  asylums  engaged  in  the  work. 
All  children  supported  by  taxes,  except  the  delinquents,  the  deaf,  the 
blind,  the  feeble-minded,  and  soldiers'  and  sailors'  orphans,  are  in  these 
institutions.  The  total  number  now  present  in  the  orphan  asylums  is 
very  nearly  1,700.  The  number  in  almshouses  is  about  sixty,  about 
haK  of  whom  are  babes.  The  others  are  awaiting  transfer  to  other  in- 
stitutions, under  the  law.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  on  August 
31, 1891,  there  were  454  children  in  the  almshouses  of  the  State. 

The  following  persons  are  authorized  to  make  children  public  charges : 
The  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  the  County  Board  of  Children's  Guar- 
dians, the  Board  of  Coimty  Commissioners,  the  Township  Trustee,  and 
the  President  of  an  incorporated  Orphans'  Home  Association.  The 
last  authority  admits  children  to  the  asylum  on  a  written  release  of  all 
rights  to  them  executed  by  the  parents;  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
and  the  Township  Trustee  commit  the  children  as  paupers ;  the  Judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  holds  authority  in  the  matter  by  reason  of  his  plenary 
juTLsdiction  over  all  minors,  and  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians 
through  statutory  provision,  acting  under  order  of  the  Court.  The  latter 
organization  needs  more  than  a  passing  mention,  for  on  it  devolves  the 
rescue  of  ill-treated  and  neglected  children.  Its  real  work  is  not  with 
de]:)endents,  though  it  sometimes  takes  charge  of  tliem.  This  board, 
which  is  app^jinted  by  the  Circuit  Judge,  consists  of  six  members,  aU  of 
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whom  must  be  parents,  and  three  of  whom  must  be  women.  They  re- 
ceive no  pay.  Through  its  officers,  paid  by  the  county,  the  board  in- 
vestigates all  cases  of  alleged  neglect  or  ill-treatment;  and  if  it  cannot 
induce  the  parents  to  live  decent  lives  and  care  for  and  control  their 
children  so  that  they  will  not  suffer  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
or  grow  up  a  menace  to  the  State,  it  petitions  the  Court  for  custody  of 
the  children  during  minority.  The  petition  is  heard  in  the  regular  order 
of  court  procedure ;  and  the  custody  of  the  children  is  granted  or  refused 
according  to  the  evidence,  the  best  interest  of  the  child  being  a  factor 
in  the  consideration.  When  children  are  once  assigned  to  the  custody 
of  the  board,  their  care  and  disposition  correspond  with  those  of  pure 
dependents. 

State  supervision  begins  after  a  child  is  made  a  public  charge  by 
some  one  of  the  above  authorities,  and  continues  until  he  reaches  the  age 
of  eighteen,  unless  by  adoption  or  otherwise  he  previously  ceases  to  be 
a  public  ward.  As  long  as  he  is  in  an  orphan's  home,  or  in  a  family- 
home,  on  indenture,  up  to  the  above-mentioned  age,  he  is  subject  to  the 
watchfulness  of  the  State  agency. 

Under  the  Indiana  laws,  the  following  authorities,  besides  parents, 
may  place  children  by  indenture  or  adoption :  (1)  State  Institutions : 
The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home,  the  Eeform  School  for  Boys, 
and  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  (2)  County  Authorities : 
The  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians,  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners,  the  Township  Trustee,  the  Matron  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Orphans'  Home  Association.  (3)  Other 
Authorities :  Endowed  Institutions,  Church  Institutions,  Secret  Order 
Institutions,  and  Private  Individuals. 

All  the  above  authorities,  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  others,  under- 
take to  care  for  children  and  place  them  in  family -homes  in  the  State. 
Formerly,  outside  corporations  or  associations  placed  large  numbers  of 
children  in  the  State;  but,  while  they  may  still  do  so  under  certain 
restrictions,  few  outside  children  are  now  being  brought  in. 

The  spirit  of  the  law,  as  well  as  its  letter,  anticipates  that  the  State 
agency  shall  supervise  the  placing-out  work  of  all  the  above-mentioned 
authorities,  in  addition  to  keeping  a  close  watch  of  the  care  given  to  the 
children  in  the  asylums  caring  for  the  dependents.  The  regular  asy- 
lums, the  Boards  of  Children's  Guardians,  the  Almshouse  Superintend- 
ents, and  the  Township  Trustees  are  required  to  keep  the  State  agency 
informed  of  all  their  operations.  The  other  authorities  may  claim  the 
assistance  of  the  agency  in  looking  after  their  wards,  if  they  see  fit  to 
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inform  it  as  to  their  location.     In  practice,  the  agency  visits  and  reports 
upon  the  condition  of  every  public  ward  known  to  be  iu  a  family -home. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  work,  it  was  found  that  each  association  had 
been,  in  practice,  a  law  unto  itself  in  the  matter  of  placing  and  super- 
vising the  children.  In  few  cases  was  there  any  system  or  order  in  the 
work,  much  less  any  careful  record.  Each  asylum  placed  its  children 
where  and  with  whom  it  pleased,  and  looked  after  them  as  it  pleased. 
The  laws  and  by-laws  of  all  were  full  of  good  and  sufficient  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  the  work ;  and  had  these  laws  been  strictly  enforced,  the 
results  would  have  been  good.  But  while  it  is  easy  to  make  a  rule, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  follow  it,  especially  when  there  is  nobody  to  com- 
pel one  to  do  so.  The  prelimiaary  investigation  of  an  applicant's  fitness 
to  care  for  a  child  consisted,  as  a  rule,  in  securing  written  recommenda- 
tions from  various  persons,  frequently  from  public  officials  who  would 
give  testimonials  to  any  one  who  voted  for  their  party.  Less  than  six 
organizations  made  a  practice  of  actually  examining  an  applicant's  home 
personally  before  entrusting  a  child  to  his  care.  Less  than  that  number 
regularly  \isited  the  children  after  they  were  placed.  It  certainly  seemed 
that  some  authorities  supposed  any  sort  of  a  home  to  be  good  enough 
for  a  child,  and  believed  that  after  he  was  placed  in  that  home  he 
would  need  no  further  attention. 

Many  cases  could  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  result  of  careless  methods. 
One  day  a  man  who  presented  written  recommendations,  signed  by 
county  officials,  asked  for  a  girl,  selected  one,  and  was  allowed  to  take 
her  away  with  him.  Three  days  afterward  a  letter  reached  the  associa- 
tion saying:  "You  had  better  come  and  see  where  you  have  placed  your 
girl."  The  matron  went  iustantly  and  found  that  the  child  was  living 
with  a  saloon-keeper,  whose  home  was  above  his  saloon  and  was  a  house 
of  bad  character.  In  another  case  a  man  presented  himseK  to  the  official 
head  of  an  association,  giving  as  references,  orally  only,  prominent  citi- 
zens known  to  the  said  official.  He  was  allowed  to  select  and  take  with 
him  a  thirteen -year-old  girl.  The  official,  however,  neglected  to  secure 
either  the  name  of  the  applicant  or  his  residence,  and  to  this  day  it  is 
not  known  what  has  become  of  the  child.  Not  a  few  cases  have  been 
discovered  of  the  giving  of  fictitious  names  or  residences.  Much  time 
and  money  have  been  expended  iu  attempts  to  trace  such  persons. 
Occasionally,  with  the  best  of  supervision,  a  child  will  disappear  with 
its  guardian,  and  its  whereabouts  will  be  unknown  for  a  while.  But 
when  a  man  gives  his  post-office  as  Martinsville,  and  no  one  can  be 
found  in  that  city,  or  elsewhere  iu  the  same  county,  who  has  ever 
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heard  of  him,  it  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  there  has  been  deception 
somewhere. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  organization  of  the  plan  of  State  supervision, 
the  following  rules  were  formulated  for  the  government  of  the  work  of 
the  State  agency:  (1)  That  no  applicant's  home  should  be  finally  ap- 
proved until  a  representative  of  the  agency  had  personally  visited  it  and 
had  had  a  conference  with  the  family  —  this,  in  addition  to  the  neces- 
sary outside  inquiries.  (2)  That  no  child  should  be  entrusted  to  an 
applicant  until  his  home  had  been  so  approved.  (3)  That  no  child 
should  be  allowed  to  travel  alone  on  the  railroads.  The  prevailing  cus- 
tom had  been  to  send  a  child  to  his  new  home  in  the  care  of  conductors, 
with  a  tag  pinned  to  his  coat.  (4)  That  each  child  should  be  so  fitted 
out  with  clothing  as  to  present  a  respectable  appearance,  and  should 
have  enough  to  keep  him  comfortable  during  the  trial  period  of  sixty 
days,  and  that  the  extra  clothing  should  be  put  up  in  a  neat  little  tele- 
scope ;  the  idea  being  that  the  children  should  travel  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  would  not  be  known  as  asylum  children.  It  had  previously 
been  the  custom  to  put  the  extra  clothing  in  a  bundle  or  a  market  bas- 
ket. (5)  That  every  child  should  be  visited  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
oftener,  if  possible.  The  system  of  visiting  the  children  had  been  little 
practised.  One  girl  was  recently  found  who  had  never  been  visited, 
though  she  had  been  in  her  home  nine  years.  (6)  That  each  guar- 
dian should  send  one  written  report  a  year  as  to  the  condition  of  his 
ward. 

As  these  were  believed  to  be  good  rules  for  all  engaged  in  placing 
children,  their  adoption  by  all  the  agencies  was  urged  by  personal  inter- 
views, in  the  annual  conferences,  and  in  the  publications  of  the  board. 
The  State  agency  has  consistently  practised  them  from  the  beginning, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  has  visited  three  times  a  year  on  an  average  the 
children  it  has  placed.  Some  of  the  associations  adopted  these  rules  at 
once,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  children  placed  by  them.  Others, 
chafing  under  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  interference  with  their 
work  and  objecting  to  any  sort  of  supervision,  continued  to  work  in 
the  old  haphazard  way.  And,  although  the  State  agency  was  orga- 
nized April  1,  1897,  it  is  but  recently  that  the  last  of  the  associations 
has  swung  into  line  and  acknowledged  the  advantages  of  such  rules. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  a  short  time  ago : 

Please  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  information  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  W.  in 
regard  to  the  home  of  Mr.  P.  and  wife,  near  J.,  Ind.  It  prompted  the  Board  to  send 
me  to  investigate  the  home,  and  it  did  not  take  me  one  minute  to  decide  to  bring 
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the  child  home  with  me.  In  the  future,  if  we  have  applications  for  children  from 
persons  we  do  not  know,  we  will  confer  with  you,  or  make  personal  examination 
ourselves. 

It  might  be  said,  in  passing,  that  this  home  had  been  before  the 
State  agency  three  different  times,  twice  in  the  way  of  regular  investi- 
gation, and  once  to  remove  a  child  whom  the  organization  had  placed 
there.     A  minute  in  the  department's  records  reads  as  follows : 

P.  about  fifty,  wife  about  twenty.  Slouchy  and  dirty.  Own  nothing  but  a  little 
furniture.     Live  on  a  rented  sand-hill  farm  and  pay  no  rent. 

It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  list  of  those  authorised  by  law  to  care 
for  dependent  children  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  a  system  of  in- 
terchange of  courtesies.  Under  the  old  regime  there  was  a  total  lack  of 
cooperation  between  the  various  agencies.  Each  association  worked  for 
its  own  little  world,  wholly  ignoring  its  opportunities  for  greater  good. 
Petty  jealousies  existed  and  sharp  criticisms  were  made.  Earely  would 
one  association  take  any  interest  in  the  work  of  another,  with  a  view  to 
being  helpful.  The  State  made  an  earnest  attempt  to  unite  these  war- 
ring interests,  in  order  that,  as  a  whole,  it  might  profit  by  the  expe- 
rience of  each.  In  this  effort  there  has  been  marked  success,  and  the 
majority  of  the  agencies  are  now  working  in  harmony  and  aiding  each 
other  through  the  State  agency.  The  following  are  some  of  the  special 
benefits  to  be  noted : 

(1)  Many  applications  for  children  come  to  an  asylum  in  which 
there  are  no  inmates  answering  the  description  of  those  desired.  Such 
applications  were  formerly  placed  on  file,  in  the  expectation  that  at  some 
future  time  there  might  be  brought  in  a  child  that  would  suit.  Fre- 
quently they  remained  permanently  in  the  pigeon-hole,  so  that  no  child 
received  the  benefit  of  the  home.  Under  the  new  plan,  such  applica- 
tions are  sent  to  the  office  of  the  State  agent  to  be  distributed  among 
aU  the  asylums.  Some  local  organizations  have  sent  in  as  many  as 
thirty  such  applications  per  year. 

(2)  The  local  asylums  furnish  valuable  assistance  in  the  supervision 
of  the  children  placed  in  their  counties.  This  is  possible  because  it  is 
now  the  practice  to  confer  with  them  relative  to  such  cases,  and  to  in- 
form them  of  the  location  of  the  children.  If  there  is  apparent  any  ill- 
treatment  of  a  placed-out  ward,  information  is  carried  by  neighbors  to 
the  local  association,  and  the  association  in  turn  informs  the  State  agency. 
Quite  recently  word  came  from  an  association  in  the  Southern  ])art  of 
the  State  that  a  family  was  preparing  to  move  to  the  far  West  and  take 
the  child  with  it.     This  was  not  in  itself  particularly  objectionable ;  but 
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the  further  information  was  added  that  the  child  was  not  being  treated 
properly  and  did  not  herself  wish  to  go  with  the  family.  This  enabled 
the  agency  to  checkmate  the  family's  plans. 

(3)  Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  from  this  cooperation  is  that  it 
opens  up  the  whole  State  to  each  agency,  and  makes  it  possible  to  place 
the  children  at  a  distance  from  their  old  environment.  Some  children 
may  be  successfully  placed  in  the  environment  where  they  originally 
became  dependent ;  others  need  to  be  taken  far  away,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  relieved  of  the  importunities  and  influence  of  relatives  and 
former  acquaintances.  Formerly  the  association  was  practically,  if  not 
theoretically,  confined  to  its  own  county  in  placing  its  children.  Now 
it  has  the  whole  State  at  its  command.  There  is  also  a  statutory  provi- 
sion that  an  association  may  keep  secret  the  location  of  such  of  its  wards 
as  it  has  placed  in  family -homes.  The  object  of  this  is,  of  course,  to 
prevent  parents  or  relatives  from  interfering  with  the  management  of 
the  children  —  a  thing  that  would  be  most  likely  to  occur  if  they  knew 
where  to  find  the  child.  Formerly  it  was  thought  necessary  to  take  a  child 
to  a  distant  State  in  order  to  avoid  interference.  It  is  now  possible  to 
place  within  the  State  a  sufficient  distance  between  the  child's  new 
home  and  his  origiual  surroundings.  In  addition  to  the  prevention  of 
interference,  there  is  another  advantage  accruing  to  the  children  them- 
selves by  their  being  placed  in  unfamiliar  surroundiugs,  namely,  that  of 
a  complete  change  in  their  manner  of  life.  Old  habits  need  to  be  broken 
up,  and  new  and  healthful  mental,  moral,  and  physical  life  must  replace 
the  old.  This  can  be  best  accomplished  in  an  entirely  new  environ- 
ment and  among  strangers.  There  is  frequently  in  the  care  of  an  asso- 
ciation a  child  with  such  a  peculiar  temperament  that  if  a  proper  home 
is  not  found  the  child's  future  will  be  grievously  marred.  By  this  co- 
operative plan  such  a  child  can  be  readily  fitted  into  the  proper  family. 

To  make  State  supervision  of  the  highest  possible  value,  an  adequate 
system  of  accurate  records  must  be  kept.  It  must  include  not  only  in- 
formation, both  family  and  personal,  relative  to  the  children  to  be  cared 
for,  but  must  represent  a  sort  of  a  secret-service  bureau,  containing  con- 
fidential information  about  applicants.  Such  records  are  a  matter  of  slow 
but  constant  growth.  Those  relatiug  to  the  children  are  made  up  from 
monthly  reports  from  the  asylums,  including  reports  of  visits  to  children, 
reports  from  guardians,  and  reports  from  the  State's  agents.  For  record- 
ing this  information  a  card  system  is  used,  a  numbered  card  being  as- 
signed to  each  child  under  State  care.  The  number  refers  to  a  filing 
envelope  in  which  all  reports  and  other  important  papers  touchiug  that 
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child's  case  are  kept.  On  the  card  is  recorded  in  brief  all  information 
relative  to  the  child  —  his  characteristics,  his  family  history,  and  his 
history  while  a  public  ward.  The  full  particulars  are  given  by  the 
papers  in  the  filing  envelope.  These  cards  are  arranged  alphabetically. 
In  addition,  to  facilitate  the  work,  there  is  a  card  registration  showing 
the  location  of  the  wards  arranged  according  to  the  names  of  the  guardi- 
ans; also  one  arranged  by  the  post-offices  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
guardians  live. 

The  card  system  is  also  used  for  recording  information  relative  to 
applicants  for  children.  Whenever  an  application  is  received  it  is  num- 
bered ;  and  on  a  card  of  the  same  number  are  recorded  the  names  of  the 
applicant  and  his  wife,  together  with  the  post-office  address  and  such 
other  brief  information  as  may  be  of  use  later.  When  the  agent  has 
made  the  investigation  further  brief  information  is  added  to  the  card, 
together  with  a  note  of  the  date  of  the  investigation.  All  papers  re- 
lating to  the  said  application  are  numbered  according  to  the  application 
and  placed  in  a  numerical  file.  When  a  letter  of  inquiry  is  received,  ref- 
erence is  made  to  these  cards,  and  it  is  frequently  found  that  full  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  applicant  is  already  at  hand.  Recently  one  of 
the  agents  visited  a  ward,  and  found  that  the  guardian  had  sold  his  farm 
and  bought  a  saloon.  His  card  now  makes  record  as  follows :  "10-1901. 
Sold  farm  and  gone  into  saloon  business.  Child  removed. "  A  constant 
record  is  thus  kept  of  each  applicant;  new  information  being  added  to 
his  card  as  it  reaches  the  office. 

In  this  brief  recital  of  the  experience  of  Indiana,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  enimciate  any  new  principles  on  child-saving,  but  illustrations 
have  been  given  to  show  the  value  of  State  supervision.  If  the  system 
did  nothing  but  superintend  the  work  of  the  various  agencies,  by  visit- 
ing the  children,  aiding  in  the  transfer  of  misfits,  and  rescuing  ill-treated 
wards,  it  would  be  well  worth  its  cost  to  the  State.  But  it  does  more 
than  this.  It  is  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeking  out  suitable 
family  homes  for  the  children  in  the  various  asylums.  Since  its  organ- 
ization it  has  received  about  1,400  applications,  and  has  a  record  of 
nearly  1,200  that  it  has  investigated.  It  has  placed  and  replaced  973 
children,  of  whom  649  are  still  in  the  care  of  private  individuals.  In 
addition  to  its  other  work,  the  agency  is  now  placing  on  an  average 
about  one  child  a  day.  The  cost  of  supporting  a  cliild  in  an  asylum  for 
a  year  is,  in  round  numbers,  SI 00.  On  the  basis  of  a  gain  of  but  200 
a  year  removed  from  dependence  on  public  8upy)ort,  the  agency  is  sav- 
ing to  the  State,  annually,  $20,000  for  each  S6,000  expended.     A  child 
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ceases  to  be  a  public  ward  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  average  period 
that  elapses  after  a  child  is  removed  from  dependence  on  public  support 
until  he  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen,  is  about  eight  years.  Hence,  the 
actual  saving  to  the  State  for  each  S6,000  expended  is  approximately 
8160,000.  The  sum  of  S 6,0 00  is  mentioned  because  that  is  the  amount 
appropriated  at  present  for  the  support  of  the  State  agency.  It  has  to 
pay  the  salaries  and  travelling  expenses  of  its  three  workers,  as  well  as 
the  office  expenses  of  the  department. 

These  figures  are  based  upon  actual  experience,  but  they  by  no 
means  represent  the  full  extent  of  the  agency's  capacity.  Nor  do  they 
take  into  consideration  the  large  number  of  children  taken  out  of  the 
asylums  by  parents  and  relatives,  when  they  know  that  the  State  agent 
may  come  at  any  time  and  remove  their  children  to  distant  parts  of  the 
State.  In  one  county,  where  forty-four  children  had  been  the  average 
population  of  the  asylum  for  several  years,  the  State  agent  selected  ten 
to  go  into  families.  Nine  others  were  immediately  taken  out  by  rela- 
tives, some  of  whom,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  had  aiTanged  with  the 
associations  to  let  them  know  when  homes  were  offered  for  the  children, 
so  that  they  might  then  take  them  themselves.  In  another  home  there 
were  seven  children,  representing  two  families.  The  State  agent  notified 
the  association  that  he  could  place  one  from  each  family  at  once.  Eela- 
tives  took  the  whole  seven  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  what  was  proposed. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  associations  to  require,  from 
parents  allowing  their  children  to  become  public  wards,  an  absolute  re- 
lease of  the  children  to  the  association.  The  Board  of  State  Charities 
has  insisted  that  the  associations  shall  live  up  to  the  letter  of  that  law, 
with  the  result  that  hundreds  of  children  have  been  retained  in  the 
hands  of  their  natural  guardians,  instead  of  becoming  public  wards. 
When  such  parents  found  that  placing  their  children  in  the  asylum 
meant  that  they  could  not  have  them  at  will,  they  decided  that  they 
could  care  for  their  own.  Before  the  passage  of  this  law,  it  was  quite 
usual  for  shiftless  parents  to  put  their  children  in  an  orphan  asylum, 
where  they  would  be  cared  for  at  the  public  expense,  while  they  them- 
selves, relieved  of  this  burden,  would  go  off  for  indefinite  periods,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  their  children  were  aU.  right,  and  that  whenever 
they  chose  to  return  they  could  get  them  back. 

The  careful  and  frequent  inspection  of  orphan  asylums  has  produced 
good  results  in  their  administration.  No  longer  are  Dotheboys  HaUs 
to  be  found  in  the  State.  A  corresponding  inspection  of  almshouses 
keeps  them  free  of  children.  Williaai  B.  Stkeeter. 
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The  Court  of  Inquiry,  of  which  Admiral  George  Dewey  was  presi- 
dent, and  which  sat  recently  in  the  city  of  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  conduct  of  Eear-Admiral  Winfield  Scott  Schley 
during  the  war  with  Spain,  was  the  most  illustrious  and  important  mili- 
tary tribunal  ever  assembled  in  this  country.  The  personnel  of  the  court, 
the  prominence  of  "  the  applicant,"  and  the  gravity  and  far-reaching  effect 
of  the  cause  submitted  to  it  for  adjudication  united  to  bestow  upon  this 
particular  tribunal  an  importance  which  may  be  likened  only  to  that 
of  the  court  which  tried  and,  under  compulsion  of  the  law,  condemned 
Admiral  Byng,  of  the  British  navy,  to  death. 

The  Navy  Department  and  the  court  itself  seemed  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  inquiry  to  be  duly  appreciative  of  this  importance.  The  members 
were  selected  with  an  especial  view  to  their  freedom  from  partiality  and 
prejudice,  and,  confessedly,  with  the  idea  of  winning  in  advance  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  justice  and  righteousness  of  the  report 
which,  after  painstaking  research  and  mature  deliberation,  was  to  be 
submitted  to  the  convening  authority.  The  original  membership  of  the 
court  exemplified  this.  There  could  not  have  been  found  three  men 
more  entirely  free  from  bias  than  Admhal  Dewey  and  Eear- Admirals 
Benham  and  Kimberly,  retired.  Public  confidence  in  the  impartial 
purpose  of  the  Navy  Department  received  a  shock  through  the  revelation 
of  Eear-Admiral  Howison's  prejudice,  a  revelation  following  fast  upon 
his  appointment  to  succeed  Admiral  Kimberly,  who  asked  to  be  relieved 
of  service;  but  the  court,  mindful  of  its  high  position,  instantly  retrieved 
the  error  by  excusing  Admiral  Howison  from  duty,  and  the  Depart- 
ment's selection  of  Eear-Admiral  F.  M.  Eamsay,  retii'ed,  was  generally 
applauded. 

Thus  constituted,  the  court  enjoyed  the  public  confidence  as  a  body 
composed  of  men  of  judicial  temperament,  exemplary  fairness,  unsullied 
record,  and  adequate  experience.  An  unhesitating  trust  was  re])Osed  in 
its  impartiality,  a  trust  it  did  not  fail  to  augment  in  the  first  days  of 
the  public  inquiry  by  its  rulings  uix)u  mooted  points.     During  the  forty 
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days  of  this  inquiry  nothing  occurred  to  shake  this  confidence.  The 
court  proceeded  about  its  work  deliberately  and  intelligently,  never  for  a 
moment  showing  the  slightest  inclination  either  toward  "  the  applicant " 
or  away  from  him.  Its  sense  of  its  dignity  and  importance  was  always 
apparent ;  its  sessions  were  notable  for  their  solemnity ;  and  it  labored 
incessantly  with  no  revealed  purpose  other  than  an  ever-present  desire  to 
get  at  "  the  facts."  Some  there  were  who  disputed  its  wisdom  and  justice 
in  limiting  the  inquiry  so  as  not  to  touch  upon  the  conduct  of  any  officer 
other  than  "  the  applicant " ;  but  surely  that  was  a  matter  lying  wholly 
within  its  discretion  as  an  investigating  body,  and  in  its  decision  in  this 
respect  "the  applicant,"  by  counsel,  cheerfully  acquiesced.  This  acqui- 
escence was  due  to  the  fact  that  Eear- Admiral  Schley  sought  neither  to 
impugn  the  motives  nor  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  any  other  officer ;  his 
sole  purpose  being  to  elicit  all  the  facts  touching  his  own  conduct,  and  to 
have  them  passed  upon  by  his  brothers  in  arms,  in  whom  he  had  full 
and  unreserved  confidence. 

So  it  was  that  the  court  was  created,  and  so  it  labored.  When  at 
the  end  of  the  public  inquiry  it  retired  behind  closed  doors  to  deliberate, 
interest  in  the  court  did  not  abate.  When  the  doors  were  once  more 
opened  and  there  issued  the  report  agreed  upon  by  the  court,  there  fol- 
lowed immediately  an  almost  unparalleled  outburst  of  popular  indigna- 
tion. The  report  was  contrary  to  what  the  people  expected  and  what 
they  believed  the  testimony  to  warrant;  and  merciless  revilings  and 
unstinted  criticisms  have  been  the  court's  reward.  Two  of  its  members 
especially  have  received  visitations  of  the  public  wrath;  the  reaction 
consequent  upon  so  unexpected  a  finding  leading  to  the  oft-repeated 
charge  that,  from  the  begiuning,  those  two  members  were  prejudiced 
against  "  the  applicant "  and  hostile  to  him. 

But  while  having  nothing  to  do  with  such  an  accusation  against  the 
two  officers  referred  to,  Eear-Admiral  Schley  and  his  attorneys  absolutely 
decline  to  accept  either  the  court's  finding  of  fact  or  its  majority  opinion 
as  being  in  consonance  with  the  evidence  adduced  during  the  public 
investigation,  or  the  solemn  duty  entrusted  to  the  court. 

This  plain  statement  calls,  naturally  and  necessarily,  for  explanation, 
and  prompts  the  query:  To  what,  then,  do  "the  applicant"  and  his 
counsel  attribute  the  findings  of  the  court  ?  The  answer  is  ready.  The 
action  of  the  court  was  based  upon  premises  that  were  fundamentally 
false.  This  answer  explains  the  refusal  of  Eear-Admiral  Schley  to  ac- 
cept quietly  the  judgment  which  has  been  rendered  against  him.  The 
falsity  referred  to  is  traceable  directly  to  the  fact,  now  apparent,  that 
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both  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Court  of  Inquiry  confounded  the 
nature  of  the  latter  with  that  of  a  court-martial,  and  failed  to  differen- 
tiate between  the  extraordinary  character  of  this  particular  court  and  the 
character  of  an  ordinary  court  of  inquiry.     Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

Courts  of  inquiry  are  authorized  by  act  of  Congress.  With  the  act 
of  Congress  as  a  foundation,  the  Navy  Department  has,  from  time  to 
time,  promulgated  regulations  prescribing  the  character,  methods  of 
procedure,  and  powers  of  courts  of  inquiry,  until  at  the  present  time  the 
official  volume  of  "  Eegulations  for  the  Government  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States "  contains  a  formidable  chapter  devoted  to  this  subject. 
These  regulations  amplify  the  act  of  Congi-ess.  They  thus  correspond  to 
the  statute  as  to  the  identity  of  the  convening  authority,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  members  and  the  general  powers  of  courts  of  inquiry.  But  as 
departmental  rules  for  the  guidance  of  bodies  authorized  by  law,  the 
regulations  alone  define  the  conditions  and  circumstances  under  which 
courts  of  inquiry  may  be  convened.  It  is  under  these  rules,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  ends  to  which  they  have  uniformly  been  put,  that  the  naval 
service  has  come  to  interpret  the  nature  and  province  of  courts  of 
inquiry.  The  statutes  and  their  original  contemplation  of  the  character 
of  such  bodies  have  been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  lost  sight  of.  This  is 
clearly  evidenced  by  the  very  first  regulation  dealing  with  courts  of 
inquiry.  It  is  therein  declared  that,  where  the  facts  are  numerous  and 
complicated,  or  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  criminality,  a  comt  of 
inquiry  affords  the  easiest  and  best  method  for  determining  the  facts  and 
elucidating  the  situation  for  the  better  guidance  and  fuller  information 
of  the  Department. 

How  ancient  this  regulation  may  be  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but 
its  effect  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  student  of  such  matters.  Under 
the  regulation,  courts  of  inquiry  have  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  service 
as  mere  advisory  boards  to  the  Department  or  to  other  executive  officers 
of  the  naval  establishment.  The  authorities,  under  a  long  line  of  pre- 
cedents, agree  that  such  courts  are  powerless  to  utter  judgments,  inflict 
penalties,  express  opinions,  or  pass  sentences;  that,  in  short,  they  are 
incapable  of  finally  determining  any  mooted  question.  This  limitation 
upon  their  power,  in  our  military  jurisprudence,  unquestionably  springs 
from  the  fact  that,  under  the  statutes,  courts  of  inquiry,  unless  expressly 
authorized  by  their  convening  authority  so  to  do,  are  inhibited  from  ex- 
pressing opinions;  their  duty  being  restricted  to  the  discovery  and  colla- 
tion of  facts.  Considered  jointly,  this  regulation  and  the  statute  have  had 
the  effect  of  making  courts  of  inquiry  almost  uniformly  preliminary  to 
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courts-martial.  In  other  words,  the  cotirt  of  inquiry  corresponds  in 
ordinary  American  military  practice  to  the  grand  jury  in  our  judicial 
system. 

Being  essentially  an  inquisitorial  body,  whose  duty  it  is  to  sift  fact 
from  fancy  and  report  what  is  established  as  true,  it  follows  that,  ordi- 
narily, the  action  of  a  court  of  inquiry  is  in  no  wise  determinate.  It 
labors  solely  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  a  higher  authority. 
According  as  it  presents  an  array  of  facts  justifying  punitive  measures 
against  the  officer  under  investigation,  or  exonerates  him,  the  higher 
authority  is  enabled  to  act  more  intelligently  in  the  premises.  It  rests, 
however,  with  such  higher  authority  to  take  or  refrain  fi'om  taking  further 
action ;  the  report  of  the  court  of  inquiry  being  in  no  way  binding  npon 
him.  A  notable  instance  of  this  analogy  between  courts  of  inquiry  and 
grand  juries  is  of  recent  occurrence.  Qiarges  having  been  preferred 
against  a  colonel  of  the  Maiine  Corps,  a  court  of  inquiry  was  ordered 
to  determine  the  facts  (truth  or  falsity)  of  such  charges.  The  court 
labored  and  brought  forth  a  report  upon  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Xa^'y  prepared  a  precept  (indictment)  for  the  guidance  of  a  court-martial 
convened  to  try  the  accused  officer.  Here  the  procedure  was  almost 
identical  with  that  in  criminal  jurisprudence,  where  the  grand  jury 
investigates,  the  state's  attorney  indicts  upon  the  facts  foimd  by  the 
grand  jury,  and  a  competent  coiut  tries  the  accused  under  and  according 
to  the  indictment.  The  almost  constant  use  of  courts  of  inquiry  for 
purposes  very  similar  to,  or  identical  with,  its  use  in  the  case  mentioned 
has  impregnated  every  officer  in  the  service  with  this  conception  of  an 
order  for  duty  on  such  a  court.  He  goes  forth  to  inquire,  not  to  deter- 
mine finally. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Schl-T  Cr,un  of  Inquiry  a  wholly  different 
procedure  was  followed:  and,  l  ;ently,  the  nature  and  province  of 

the  court  were  radically  dineren.  ;:  m  those  of  such  a  body  in  ordinary 
cases.  It  was  because  this  dissimilarity  was  not  impressed  upon  the 
court  by  the  convening  authority  that  the  fundamental  error  with  which 
it  is  chargeable  was  committed.  Conscious  of  the  statutory  inhibition 
of  the  trial  of  an  accused  by  court-martial  when  more  than  two  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  commission  of  the  offence  with  which  he  is 
charged,  the  Navy  Department  well  knew  that,  in  this  instance,  further 
proceedings  were  impossible,  no  matter  what  facts  the  court  might  find. 
Neither  upon  his  own  request  nor  upon  the  election  of  the  Depianment 
could  Eear-Admiral  Schley  be  arraigned  before  a  court-martiaL  The 
Department,  therefore,  abandoned  entirely  the  ordinary  usage  and  ac- 
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ceptation  of  courts  of  inquiry.  Availing  itself  of  the  latitude  allowed 
by  statute  to  the  convening  authority  to  direct  a  court  of  inquiry  to  re- 
port its  opinion  upon  the  facts  found,  it  so  constructed  the  Schley  Court 
of  Inquiry  as  to  make  it,  in  reality,  a  court-martial. 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  the  authority  under  which  this 
court  sat  proves  the  foregoing  proposition  as  to  its  extraordinary  nature. 
This  authority  was  conferred  by  a  duly  issued  precept,  the  same,  in 
substance,  as  governs  in  the  case  of  courts-martial.  This  grant  of  au- 
thority had  two  separate  and  distinct  phases.  Unlike  precepts  govern- 
ing ordinary  courts  of  inquiry,  it  did  not  direct  the  court  to  discover  and 
collate  the  facts  with  respect  to  certain  formal  charges.  The  duty  it 
imposed  upon  the  court  was  to  "inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  said 
Schley,  commodore  in  the  navy  during  the  recent  war  with  Spain,  and 
in  connection  with  the  events  thereof."  And  when  the  court  had  con- 
ducted and  concluded  such  inquiry,  it  was  directed  to  "report  ...  a 
full  and  detailed  statement  of  all  the  pertinent  facts  which  it  may  deem 
to  be  established,  together  with  its  opinions  and  recommendations  in 
the  premises."  Bearing  in  mind  the  statutory  interdiction,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  of  any  further  proceedings  which  might  follow  an  ordinary 
court  of  inquiry,  we  readily  see  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  Schley 
Court  of  Inquiry. 

The  court  was  endowed  with  most  unusual  powers.  Instead  of  advis- 
ing the  convening  authority  by  a  clear  and  logical  exposition  of  fact,  its 
action  had,  perforce,  to  be  final  and  determinate.  The  recommendation 
called  for  by  the  precept  could,  under  the  statute,  be  none  other  than 
one  for  the  discontinuance  of  proceedings  in  the  premises.  This  of  itself 
was  sufficient  to  foreordain  the  required  opinion  of  the  court  as  a  solemn 
judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  "the  applicant,"  a  judgment  pronounced 
by  experts  in  the  light  of  established  facts.  Barred  from  passing  any 
sentence  of  degradation  or  corporal  punishment,  the  court  might,  if  it  so 
determined,  place  a  mark  against  the  record  of  "the  applicant,"  thereby 
inflicting  a  keener  punishment,  and  one  more  difificult  to  bear,  than  any 
which  does  not  touch  a  man's  honor.  Such  a  judgment  lies  only  witliin 
the  province  of  a  court-martial  to  utter;  hence,  when  it  was  required  of 
this  court  the  requirement  transformed  it  into  a  court-martial  in  all  but 
name.  If  any  doubt  obtains  as  to  the  extraordinary  character  of  this 
court,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  Department's 
letter  of  August  1,  1901,  amending  the  fifth  sjiecifi cation  of  the  precept. 
Admiral  Schley  objected  to  the  Dej)artment*s  unf[ualified  assumption  of 
his  guilt  under  the  charge  that  he  had  disobeyed  orders,  and  asked  that 
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the  court  be  left  free  to  determine  the  question  of  guilt.  In  reply,  the 
Department  conferred  upon  the  court  plenary  powers  to  render  an  opinion 
which  should  be  final  and  conclusive. 

The  other  phase  of  this  precept,  regarded  by  counsel  for  Admiral 
Schley  as  most  remarkable,  even  more  strongly  emphasizes  the  court- 
martial-like  character  of  this  celebrated  court  of  inquiry.  After  direct- 
ing an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  "  the  applicant "  during  a  given  period, 
a  direction  sweeping  enough  to  include  his  every  act  during  that  period, 
the  precept  goes  infinitely  farther.  Ten  specifications,  each  one  covering 
a  specific  act  or  series  of  actions,  were  incorporated  in  the  document. 
No  better  explanation  of  the  nature  of  these  specifications  can  be  pre- 
sented than  that  given  in  the  Department's  letter  of  August  1,  previously 
referred  to.     This  letter  says : 

....  the  precept  treats  certain  matters  as  established,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  arrival  of  the  "  Flying  Squadron  "  off  Cienfuegos  and  off  Santiago  ;  the  retrograde 
movement  westward ;  the  turn  of  the  Brooklyn  on  July  3,  1898,  and  the  fact  that  you 
disobeyed  orders,  etc. 

This  explanation  permits  of  but  one  construction.  The  precept  was, 
in  reality,  a  reverse  indictment.  The  Department,  acting  upon  its  own 
initiative  and  without  the  usual  intervention  of  a  court  of  inquiry  to 
determine  the  facts,  selected  ten  "  matters "  which  it  characterized  and 
defined  to  the  court  "  as  established  "  facts.  Under  such  a  precept  the 
court  was  required  not  to  determine  these  facts,  but  to  accept  them  "  as 
established,"  and  to  impose  upon  "the  applicant "  the  burden  of  disprov- 
ing them,  or  exculpating  himself  of  any  charge  made  under  them.  Does 
doubt  still  linger  as  to  whether  this  particular  body  was  a  court  of  in- 
quiry, or,  by  whatever  name  called,  a  court-martial  in  point  of  reality  ? 
There  is  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  actual  character  when  we  con- 
template the  spectacle  of  its  endowment  with  final  jurisdiction,  its 
authorization  to  pass  a  final  judgment  of  expert  opinion,  and  its  operation 
under  a  grant  of  power  more  general  than  was  ever  communicated  to  a 
court-martial  —  a  grant  which,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence, 
placed  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  defendant  instead  of  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  creation  of  a  court  so  extraordinary  in  its  nature,  power, 
and  methods  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  errors  touching  the  Schley  Court 
of  Inquiry. 

But  the  original  fundamental  error,  and  the  first  whoUy  false  premise, 
is  discovered  in  the  first  action  of  the  Department  in  the  matter.  The 
Department  had  an  undeniable  right  to  convene  a  court  of  inquiry  to 
ascertain  the  facts  and  report  its  opinions.     But  did  it  possess  the  right. 
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without  self- stultification  and  a  distortion  of  judicial  methods  and  pro- 
cedure, to  convene  a  court  after  the  manner  by  which  this  particular 
court  was  convened?     The  facts  are  simple. 

Wiafield  Scott  Schley  served  in  the  navy  during  the  war  with  Spain 
as  a  commodore.  In  April,  1899,  the  year  following  that  war,  he  was 
proposed  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear-admiral.  At  the  time  this 
additional  honor  was  proposed  for  him,  aU  the  facts  relating  to  his  con- 
duct during  the  time  he  had  held  the  rank  of  commodore  were  public 
property  and  matters  of  official  record.  In  February,  1899,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  attention  of  that  body  was  called  to  certain  grave 
instances  of  dereliction  of  duty  and  disobedience  to  orders  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  Commodore  Schley  during  the  war  with  Spain.  This 
letter,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  that  officer,  closed  with  the  pronouncement 
of  the  Secretary's  opinion  that  during  the  war  Commodore  Schley's  con- 
duct had  been  characterized  by  "  unsteadiuess  in  purpose  and  in  push, 
and  failure  to  obey  orders."  It  embodied  also  an  approval  of  the  charge 
of  "  reprehensible  conduct "  made  by  another  agaiust  the  Commodore. 

Now,  preliminary  to  his  nomination  to  be  a  rear-admiral.  Commodore 
Schley  was  required  by  law  to  undergo  an  examination  in  order  that 
his  "  moral,  mental,  and  professional  fitness "  for  the  higher  and  more 
important  rank  might  be  determined.  The  law  and  the  regulations 
relative  to  this  procedure  are  explicit  and  mandatory.  The  board  which 
examined  Commodore  Schley  was  presided  over  by  the  late  Eear- Admiral 
Montgomery  Sicard,  who,  by  reason  of  having  served,  during  the  war 
with  Spain,  as  a  member  of  the  Naval  War  Board,  popularly  known  as 
the  Board  of  Strategy,  was  especially  familiar  with  the  conduct  of  Com- 
modore Schley.  To  this  examining  board  the  Navy  Department  was 
compelled  to  submit  every  scrap  of  information  it  possessed  touching  the 
"  moral,  mental,  and  professional  fitness  "  of  the  candidate  for  promotion. 
By  the  regulations  of  the  navy  the  onus  of  establishing  professional  fit- 
ness falls  upon  the  candidate ;  and  any  member  of  the  examining  board 
who,  after  a  fuU  and  complete  investigation,  may  entertain  any  doubt 
as  to  such  professional  fitness  is  forbidden  to  sign  a  report  recommending 
that  the  promotion  be  made. 

At  the  time  when  this  examining  board  sat,  C(jmmodore  Schley's 
conduct  during  the  war  with  Spain  was  known,  in  its  minutest  details, 
to  the  Navy  Department;  and,  in  view  of  the  letter  written  two  months 
previously,  it  must  have  })een  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  Secretary.  All 
those  "  matters "  which  the  precept  under  which  the  Schley  Court  of 
48 
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Inquiry  sat  treats  "  as  established  "  were  of  official  record  in  the  Depart- 
ment, with  the  single  exception  of  the  Hodgson  affair,  which  had  not 
then  transpired.  These  "established  matters  "  had, under  the  law,  to  be 
considered  by  the  examining  board  in  determining  the  professional  fit- 
ness of  the  candidate  for  promotion ;  and  they  were  undoubtedly  as  firmly 
established  in  April,  1899,  as  they  were  in  July,  1901.  Further,  the 
power  of  the  examining  board  to  inquire  into  and  apply  such  "estab- 
lished matters  "  was  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  any  court  of  inquiry ; 
for  whereas  the  latter  may  only  determine  facts,  the  former  may  make 
an  application  of  any  facts  it  may  determine  against  the  officer  under 
investigation  to  the  extent  of  forbiddiag  his  promotion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  official  record  that  the  board  which  examined  Com- 
modore Schley  for  promotion  did  inquire  into  all  the  facts  characterized 
in  the  first  nine  specifications  of  the  precept  as  "established  matters"; 
and,  after  carefully  weighing  them,  they  pronounced  him  professionally 
fit,  and  recommended  him,  for  promotion.  The  Secretary  of  the  'Nslvj  ac- 
cepted and  approved  this  report  and  recommendation,  thereby  reversiag 
his  own  judgment  as  to  Commodore  Schley's  dereliction  of  duty,  dis- 
obedience of  orders,  unsteadiness  in  push  and  in  purpose,  and  reprehen- 
sible conduct.  That  the  Secretary  did  work  such  a  reversal  of  himself 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  examining  board  reported, 
Commodore  Schley  was  recommended  by  him  to  the  President  for  pro- 
motion; was  nominated  to  the  Senate  by  the  President;  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  be  a  rear-admiral  in  the  navy,  with  the 
relative  rank,  under  the  Personnel  Bill,  of  a  major-general  in  the 
army. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  this  entire  matter  of  Commodore 
Schley's  conduct  was  finally  and  legally  determined  in  April,  1899,  the 
Navy  Department,  in  July,  1901,  formulated  a  reverse  indictment  against 
him,  in  which  eight  distinct  phases  of  his  conduct  during  the  war  with 
Spain,  embracing  the  whole  range  of  alleged  shortcomings  specified  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  his  letter  of  February  6,  1899,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  are  characterized  as  "established  matters."  Was  the 
action  of  the  Department  in  transmitting  such  a  gTant  of  authority  to 
the  court  of  inquiry  legal?  Without  desiring  to  discuss  any  farther  this 
detail  of  a  case  already  grown  most  intricate,  we  leave  it  with  these 
general  observations : 

(1)  The  determination  by  the  examining  board  in  April,  1899,  of 
any  one  of  the  eight  distinct  phases  of  Commodore  Schley's  conduct,  as 
defined  in  the  precept  as  "established  matters,"  in  a  decision  adverse  to 
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him  would  have  necessitated  his  arraignment  before  a  com't-martial, 
and  then,  had  they  been  substantiated,  the  verdict  could  easily  have 
been  for  his  dismissal  from  the  service.  In  one  instance,  an  adverse 
determination  would  have  meant  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty. 

(2)  That  none  of  these  phases  of  his  conduct  during  the  war  with 
Spain  was  determined  adversely  to  him  by  the  examining  board  is  the 
best  possible  proof  that  in  April,  1899,  they  were  not  only  not  "estab- 
lished matters,"  but  were  deemed  by  a  board  of  competent  jurisdiction 
to  have  no  existence,  since  if  they  had  existed  Commodore  Schley's 
promotion  to  higher  and  more  important  rank  could  not  have  been 
accomplished. 

(3)  Thoughtful  men  will  be  disposed  to  consider  that  the  approval 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1899  to  the  report  of  the  exam- 
ining board  worked  an  estoppel  against  the  revival  in  1901  of  the  charges 
embraced  in  his  letter  to  the  Senate. 

(4)  If  the  so-caUed  "  established  matters  "  had  any  actual  existence 
in  1901,  they  must  have  existed  in  1899;  and  it,  therefore,  became  at 
that  time  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  substantiate  them 
before  the  examining  board.  If  they  were  actually  in  existence  and 
were  permitted  to  pass  unsubstantiated,  or  if  the  examining  board  know- 
rug  of  their  existence  failed  to  give  them  due  consideration,  then  by  the 
connivance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  examining  board,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  Senate,  "the  applicant"  before  the 
recent  court  of  inquuy  has  for  nearly  three  years  illegally  enjoyed  the 
rank,  privileges,  and  emoluments  of  a  rear-admiral  in  our  navy ;  for,  be 
it  understood,  a  determination  of  any  one  of  these  charges  adversely  to 
Commodore  Schley  would  have  made  an  affirmative  declaration  of  his 
professional  fitness,  without  which  he  could  not  have  been  promoted, 
impossible  and  wholly  illegal. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  original  fundamental  error  in  this  case, 
an  error  chargeable  to  the  Navy  Department,  makes  itself  manifest.  Its 
action  in  creating  and  convening  a  pseudo-court-martial  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  certain  "established  matters "  which  had  previously,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  been  inquired  into  by  a  competent  authority  and  found 
to  have  no  actual  existence  was  unquestionably  arguable  on  the  ground 
of  illegality,  if  it  was  not  idtra  vires.  With  this  original  and  funda- 
mental error  made  apparent,  it  is  debatable  if  the  entii-e  proceedings  and 
findings  of  the  court  might  not  be  annulled  if  any  one  interested  were 
disposed  to  proceed  upon  this  hypothesis.  But  even  without  an  attack 
of  the  kind  indicated  being  made,  the  Department's  orignial  error  will 
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stand  as  the  fundamental  and  irremediable  weakness  of  the  judgment 
given  by  the  court. 

The  errors  and  false  premises  in  the  original  action  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  creating  the  court  and  devising  its  grant  of  authority  hav- 
ing been  thus  shown,  we  come  now  to  the  errors,  gravest  of  aU,  which 
must  be  charged  against  the  court  itself.  These  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  public  inquiry.  In  that  part  of  this  lamentable  affair  the  action 
of  the  court  was  such  that  no  exception  may  be  taken  to  it.  Having 
what  it  was  bound  to  assume  to  be  a  lawful  grant  of  power,  for  no  con- 
trary suggestion  had  been  advanced,  it  proceeded  intelligently,  regularly, 
and  decorously  in  its  search  for  facts.  In  form  and  substance  that  por- 
tion of  its  work  stands  above  criticism. 

The  public  inquiry,  however,  has  been  almost  entirely  forgotten  in  the 
light  of  the  official  statement  of  facts  found  and  opinions  determined  upon. 
These  things,  constituting  the  conclusions  of  the  court,  overtop  in  impor- 
tance everything  else.  Of  all  its  work  they  alone  wiU  stand  in  history 
as  guides  for  future  generations ;  and  it  is  in  relation  to  them  that  the  court 
has  erred  so  egregiously.  The  error  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  cause 
it  to  permeate  almost  every  line  of  a  somewhat  voluminous  document. 
Its  very  size  forbids  the  thought  that  it  was  wilfully  committed. 

The  customary  service  conception  of  the  nature  and  province  of 
courts  of  inquiry  has  been  already  explained.  To  that  explanation  only 
a  few  words  need  be  added.  This  conception  is  securely  engrafted  upon 
the  service  until  it  has  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  tenets. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  strange  that  men  of  long  experience  should  fail  to 
grasp  readily  another  idea  of  a  body  which  is  officially  styled  a  court  of 
inquiry.  To  enable  them  to  do  so,  it  is  necessary,  in  extraordinary 
cases,  that  they  be  firmly  impressed  with  the  extraordinary  character  of 
such  a  court;  and  this  impression  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  by 
the  members,  else  they  are  likely  to  come  to  regard  their  duty  as  identical 
with  what  it  would  be  in  connection  with  a  common  court.  It  is  patent 
that  either  the  members  were  not  properly  impressed  with  the  extra- 
ordinary nature  of  the  Schley  Court  of  Inquiry,  or  that  they  unwittingly 
lapsed  into  the  customary  conception  of  such  bodies.  This  is  attested 
by  the  report  of  facts  and  opinions,  for  therein  the  court  reveals  its  error 
in  this  manner :  it  has  found  the  facts  as  would  a  court  of  inquiry,  and 
has  given  the  judgment  of  a  court-martial. 

The  effect  of  this  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  members  as  to  the 
exact  character  of  their  duties  cannot  be,  and  is  not,  concealed.  The 
court  has  failed  to  garb  its  findings  in  the  robes  of  finality.     This  failure 
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is  so  extensive  that  in  not  a  single  instance  did  the  court  render  a  de- 
terminate judgment,  securely  buttressed  against  the  walls  of  reason  and 
logic,  as  a  court-martial  would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances. 
In  other  words,  the  court  submitted  a  report  which,  while  stating  cer- 
tain opinions,  shows  upon  its  face  that  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to 
what  in  law  is  known  as  "the  preponderance  of  proof." 

The  method  of  the  court's  action  may  be  easily  analyzed.  The  pre- 
cept required  it  to  report  the  pertinent  facts  which  it  might  deem  to  be 
established.  When  it  came  to  formulate  this  statement  of  facts,  it  sat 
as  a  common  court  of  inquiry.  It  did  not  —  and  we  must  judge  by  the 
report  itself  —  deem  it  necessary  to  incorporate  in  the  statement  a  single 
one  of  the  many  facts  favorable  to  Rear- Admiral  Schley,  facts  which 
were  established  by  an  overwhelming  weight  of  testimony,  in  numerous 
instances  by  uncontradicted  testimony.  The  statement  contains  only 
facts  adverse  to  "the  applicant."  In  this  it  is  the  report  of  an  ordinary 
court  of  inquiry  which  seeks  not  to  elicit  all  the  facts,  but  only  such  as 
are  sufficient  to  inform  its  convening  authority  whether  cause  for  action 
by  court-martial  lies  against  the  officer  under  investigation.  We  have 
here,  then,  the  first  error  of  the  court. 

This  error  would  not  have  been  committed  if  the  court,  remembering 
its  extraordinary  nature,  had  gone  about  this  portion  of  its  work  after 
the  style  and  manner  of  a  court-martial.  In  that  event  the  evidence 
would  have  been  weighed  pro  and  con;  the  pertinent  facts  established 
in  Rear  Admiral  Schley's  favor  would  have  been  placed  against  those 
adverse  to  him ;  and  a  balance  would  have  been  taken  according  to  the 
principle  of  "the  preponderance  of  proof."  Such  a  balance  would  have 
shown  clearly  the  cause  of  any  opinion  which  the  court,  sitting  in 
final  judgment,  might  have  agreed  upon.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
judgment  would,  necessarily,  have  been  final,  and  conclusive  upon  aU 
the  points  reviewed.  But  where  the  judgment  shows  so  plainly  that 
the  facts  on  one  side  only  had  been  considered,  it  must  be  deemed 
contestable.  Against  it  stands  the  entire  array  of  facts  established  in 
Rear- Admiral  Schley's  favor. 

The  second  error  of  the  court  was  committed  as  innocently  and  nat- 
urally as  the  first.  As  the  opinions  required  by  the  precept  were  agreed 
upon  subsequently  to  the  formulation  of  the  statement  of  facts,  they 
were,  in  the  regular  order  of  things,  governed  by  that  statement.  There- 
fore, when  the  court  came  to  record  its  positive  judgment,  it  arrived  at 
its  conclusions  through  the  false  premise  of  considering  only  the  facts 
adverse  to  "the  applicant."     The  judgment  is,  in  consequence,  that  of 
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a  court-martial,  while  the  logic  is  that  of  a  court  of  inquiry,  which  latter 
labors  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  reasonable  cause  for  further  action. 
As  if  the  confusion  were  not  sufficiently  confounded  by  the  failure  of  the 
court  to  dijfferentiate  between  the  complex  phases  of  its  nature,  it  is 
rendered  more  so  by  the  individual  opinion  of  its  President. 

In  that  opinion  Admiral  Dewey,  who  agreed  to  the  finding  of  facts, 
specifically  dissents  from  certain  opinions  expressed  by  Bear- Admirals 
Benham  and  Ramsay.  Here  is  a  most  anomalous  situation.  The  facts 
set  forth  by  the  court  are  all  adverse  to  Eear-Admii'al  Schley.  If  they 
were  the  only  facts  established  during  the  public  investigation,  the  ma- 
jority judgment  is  wholly  justifiable  under  them.  But  Admiral  Dewey, 
while  acting  in  this  connection  according  to  the  common  service  under- 
standing of  a  court  of  inquiry,  undoubtedly  remembered,  when,  as  a 
member  of  a  pseudo-court-martial,  he  came  to  pass  a  final  judgment,  the 
facts  established  favorably  to  Eear- Admiral  Schley.  He  weighed  these 
facts,  and  decided  according  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence.  That  the 
entire  court  did  not  follow  his  example  constitutes  the  error  which  is 
responsible  for  a  judgment  whose  component  parts  are  perverted,  and 
which  does  not  harmonize  with  the  testimony  publicly  taken. 

The  error  is,  therefore,  one  of  fatal  misconception,  or,  rather,  con- 
fusion of  duty.  If  the  court  had  acted  throughout  its  secret  deliberations 
as  a  com-t-martial,  which  it  was  in  reality,  instead  of  acting  in  one  in- 
stance as  a  court  of  inquiry  and  in  the  other  as  a  body  empowered  with 
final  jurisdiction,  its  judgment  would  never  have  been  disputed.  It 
was  this  confusion  which  prompted  the  bill  of  exceptions  filed  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Schley  against  the  judgment.  That  bill  was  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  specifically  calling  the  attention  of  the  convening  authority 
to  the  instances  in  which  the  court  had  failed,  by  reason  of  this  con- 
fusion, to  surround  its  work  with  those  elements  of  finality  which  always 
go  hand  in  hand  with  reason,  logic,  and  the  preponderance  of  proof.  It 
is  because  this  confusion  clouded  the  work  of  the  court  that  the  cause 
which  it  was  hoped  it  might  finally  adjudicate  will  remain  open. 

Under  a  final  judgment  properly  arrived  at,  none  interested  would 
have  raised  any  objections.  Rear- Admiral  Schley  entrusted  his  interests 
to  the  court  in  the  fuU  knowledge  of  the  force  of  the  saying  that  "  the 
warrior  who  makes  no  mistakes  makes  no  war."  But  neither  the  pres- 
ent generation  nor  posterity  will  accept  a  judgment  which  decrees  that 
an  exceptionally  successful  warrior  made  only  mistakes  in  an  exception- 
ally successful  war  in  which  he  played  a  most  conspicuous  part. 

Merkill  a.  Teague. 
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fessor of  Classical  Philology  at  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts.  Became  President  of 
the  University  of  Wyoming,  and  later  of  the  University  of  Washington.  Is  the 
author  of  several  books  on  subjects  connected  with  classical  study. 

Prof.  Kelly  Miller  was  bom  of  negro  parents  in  Fairfield  county,  South  Caro- 
lina, in  1863.  Graduated  from  Howard  University,  1886.  For  two  years,  1887-1889, 
pursued  post-graduate  studies  in  mathematics  and  pbysicfl  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
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versity.  Taught  matliematics  in  the  Washington  High  School,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  cbair  of  mathematics  at  Howard  University  in  1890.  Has  written  and  lectured 
widely  upon  educational  and  sociological  questions,  and  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  educational  problems  of  the  negro  race,  upon  which  he  is  regarded  as  an 
authority.  Is  President  of  The  Graduate  Club,  an  organization  of  colored  graduates 
of  American  colleges  residing  at  the  national  capital,  whose  aim  is  the  study  of 
practical  problems  in  social  science. 

Major  John  H.  Parker,  Captain  28th  Infantry,  was  born  in  Missouri  36  years 
ago.  Graduated  from  West  Point  in  1892.  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  in  1896,  and  served  with  credit  at  various  frontier  forts  before  the  War  with 
Spain.  Went  with  General  Shafter's  expedition  to  Cuba  in  command  of  machine 
guns.  The  employment  he  made  of  the  latter  was  original,  and  is  said  by  Ridpath 
to  have  been  the  decisive  factor  at  the  critical  time  of  the  engagement  of  July  1, 1898. 
Has  been  recommended  by  General  Shafter  for  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for 
"distinguished  conduct"  in  that  battle;  and  Pres.  Roosevelt  says,  in  his  History  of 
the  Rough  Riders,  "Indeed  I  think  that  Parker  deserves  rather  more  credit,  on  the 
whole,  than  any  other  officer  in  the  whole  campaign."  Was  appointed  Major  of 
Volunteers  in  August,  1899.  Went  to  the  Philippines  the  same  year,  and  has  but 
lately  returned.  While  in  the  Islands  he  organized  civil  government  in  seven,  and 
administered  it  in  six,  municipios.  Was  also  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Judge  Ad- 
vocate of  the  Philippines. 

Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  D.D.,  was  born  on  Long  Island  in  1857.  Graduated  in 
1879  from  Hamilton  College,  and  in  1882  from  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Com- 
menced missionary  work  in  China  the  same  year  inconnection  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  1894  withdrew  from  the  Presbyterian  Board,  and  undertook  a  new 
mission  among  the  higher  classes,  from  which  has  grown  the  International  Institute 
of  China.  During  the  China-Japan  war  acted  as  correspondent  for  the  London 
"Times,"  and  during  the  recent  war  as  coiTespondent  for  the  London  "Morning 
Post."  For  ten  months  was  interpreter  to  the  British  forces,  most  of  the  time  in 
administration  of  Peking.  Dr.  Reid  is  author  of  "Glances  at  China,"  "Reunion 
of  Christendom,"  and  other  works. 

Mr.  William  Bement  Streeter  was  bom  in  1857  near  Quincy,  Mich.  Attended 
district  school  and  Cold  water,  Mich.,  High  School.  Graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1882.  From  1882  to  1887  was  principal  of  Lapeer,  Mich.,  High 
School.  From  1887  to  1891  held  the  office  of  State  Agent  of  Michigan  State  Public 
School  for  Dependent,  Neglected,  and  Ill-treated  Children.  Has  been  State  Agent  of 
the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Indiana  since  1897. 

Mr.  Merrill  A.  Teague  was  born  in  Indiana  in  1872.  Studied  law,  and  quali- 
fied for  admission  to  the  bar  when  too  young  to  be  admitted  to  practice.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  entered  newspaper  work  at  Pendleton,  Ind.  In  1896  removed  to  Baltimore. 
In  1897  was  elected  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Second  Branch  of  the  City  Council  of  Balti- 
more. In  1898  was  made  political  editor  of  "The  Baltimore  American,"  which 
position  he  now  occupies.  In  July,  1901,  reviewed  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Maclay's  "History 
of  Our  Navy  "  in  an  article  which  directed  public  attention  to  the  charges  made  therein 
against  Admiral  Schley,  and  which  resulted  in  reviving  the  controversy.  When  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  was  appointed  he  was  selected  to  assist  Admiral  Schley's  counsel 
in  preparing  for  the  trial.  Upon  the  death  of  ex- Judge  J.  M.  Wilson  was  chosen  by 
Hon.  Isidor  Rayner,  who  succeeded  to  the  position  of  Admiral  Schley's  chief  counsel, 
as  his  assistant,  and  since  that  time  has  figured  prominently  in  the  management  of 
the  case  on  behalf  of  Admiral  Schley. 
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